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Such  preface  as  the  author  wishes  to  contribute  to  this 
book  will  be  found  (if  an  Irishism  may  be  allowed)  at  its 
end  instead  of  its  beginning.  He  desires  in  this  place, 
however,  to  thank  Dr.  Adams  for  his  words  of  intro- 
duction, Dr.  Spearman  for  some  valuable  criticisms  of 
Chapters  XIII.  and  XIV.,  the  editors  of  several  journals 
for  permission  to  reproduce  certain  articles,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Saunders  for  assistance  with  the  proof-reading. 

He  would  also  add  that  an  implication  on  page  215 
needs  to  be  qualified  by  what  is  said  on  page  154,  and 
that  the  eulogistic  references  to  two  ex-elementary 
teachers  who,  while  receiving  singularly  little  recog. 
nition  of  a  practical  kind  from  their  own  country,  are 
absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  constructive  educationists, 
and  are  recognised  as  such  in  every  country  but  their 
own,  are  made  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question. 

The  writer  was  in  hopes  of  publishing,  in  place  of  the 
mere  extracts  of  Appendix  I.,  the  complete  text  of  the 
Holmes  Circular.  Mr.  Holmes  has  himself  done  his  best 
to  effect  this,  feeling,  as  he  does,  that  the  extracts,  divorced 
from  their  context,  give  a  misleading  impression  of  the 
document.  But  the  Board  of  Education  has  withheld 
consent  to  the  publication.  The  present  writer  would, 
despite  this  failure,  thank  Mr.  Holmes  for  his  earnest 
and  courteous  attempts  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
he  sees  in  the  situation  but  another  argument  in  favour 
of  the  plan  by  which,  in  administrational  matters, 
there  may  be  much  temporary,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
ultimate,  secrecy. 

October,  1912.  F.  H.  H. 


Erratum, — P.  48  I.  19.    For  *'  discipline  "  read  "  discipleship." 


INTRODUCTION. 

Br   Professor  J.   ADAMS,   LL.D. 


An  introduction  to  a  book  is  seldom  needed,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  work  written  by  a  man  so  well  able  to  speak 
for  himself  as  Dr.  Hayward,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary. 
But  he  wishes  me  to  write  one,  and  my  regard  for  him, 
and  for  the  excellent  work  he  has  already  done  for  educa- 
tion, constrains  me  to  do  what  he  wants. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
-endorse  all  that  he  says.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  of  any 
book  on  education  that  is  likely  to  compete  with  this  in 
i}he  number  of  antagonisms  it  is  calculated  to  arouse. 
Dealing  with  a  disease  from  which  we  all  suffer,  its 
•author  cannot  fail  to  hurt  as  he  probes  to  find  what 
particular  form  the  malady  assumes  in  different  cases. 
Even  apart  from  the  universal  disease,  we  all  have  pre- 
judices, and  so  far  as  these  concern  education,  the  reader 
may  safely  calculate  upou  their  making  an  appearance 
in  the  following  pages  to  suffer  faithful  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  author.  Mine  certainly  are  all  there,  and 
iire  duly  controverted;  so  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for 
others.  Yet  most  people  are  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
wholesome  criticism,  and  the  best  among  us  will  pro- 
bably resent  it  least.     The  professions  of  divinity,  law 
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and  medicine  have  broad  backs,  and  can  well  bear  the: 
burden  that  our  author  lays  upon  them.  For  my  part,, 
however,  I  should  have  preferred  that  certain  chapters 
dealing  with  individual  educationists  had  been  omitted. 
But  Dr.  Hayward  believes  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
fair to  criticise  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  of 
education  while  passing  the  leaders  by.  In  any  case, 
the  persons  selected  are  particularly  well  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  recent  book,  has  done  a  great 
service  to  education,  a  service  that  has  been  generously 
recognised  by  his  critics.  It  may  be  difficult  for  him 
to  believe  that  his  service  in  producing  his  famous 
circular  has  been  equally  great."  The  discussion  roused 
was  no  doubt  acrimonious  enough,  but  as  a  result  the- 
air  has  been  cleared.  There  is  now  room  for  fair  criti- 
cism of  the  whole  position,  and  the  following  pages  will 
be  found  to  do  justice  to  the  opportunity. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  book  have  hitherto  been 
very  little  written  about,  but  they  have  been  very  much 
discussed  in  private — usually,  however,  with  a  strongly 
personal  reference.  We  have  here,  for  the  first  time, 
a  more  or  less  systematic  treatment  of  human  nature 
in  connection  with  educational  administration.  The 
book  is  really  a  study  in  egoism,  with  some  very 
practical  developments  and  applications.  Some  years 
ago  I  dealt  with  this  subject  to  some  slight  extent  in 
a  lecture  I  delivered  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  on 
The  Sunny  Side  of  Egoism,  but  I  found  among  my 
audience  a  gloomy  conviction  that  there  is  no  such 
side.  Dr.  Hayward  does  not  try  to  make  egoism  any 
more  attractive  than  it  really  is ;  but  he  does  ask  us  to 
recognise  its  existence,  however  unattractive  it  may  be. 
He  wants  us  to  face  facts  and  to  make  the  best  of  the 
conditions  under  which  human   life   must  of  necessity 

*  See  Appendix  I.  for  the  text  of  this  Circular. 
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be  carried  on.  To  comfort  those  who  are  engaged  in 
education,  he  goes  afield,  and  suppUes  from  other  pro- 
fessions glaring  examples  of  the  damage  done  by  egoism, 
but  naturally  our  interest  here  is  in  how  we  are  affected 
in  our  own  profession. 

Dr.  Hay  ward  will  ba  found  to  be  very  open-minded ; 
he  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  he,  too,  exemplifies  the 
vice  he  is  attacking,  and  he  offers  himself  freely  to  the 
criticism  that  he  applies  to  others.  His  destructive 
■work  will  be  seen  to  be  vigorous,  but  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  negations.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
less  advantageous  position  he  occupies  the  moment  he 
quits  the  safe  ground  of  criticism,  he  goes  on  to  con- 
structive work.  Chapters  XX.  and  XXI.  are,  from  this 
standpoint,  all-important.  The  key  to  his  scheme  for 
improvement  is  to  be  found  in  a  correlation  of  power 
and  responsibility.  Those  who  make  appointments  to 
educational  posts  are  practically  free  from  all  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  results.  Dr.  Hayward  would  give  to 
educational  officers  even  greater  power  than  they  have 
at  present,  but  he  would  couple  this  power  with  direct 
responsibility.  The  officer  should  be  allowed  to  promote 
or  degrade  as  his  judgment  directs,  but  for  every  decision 
he  should  be  required  to  give  his  reasons.  Since  public 
policy  often  demands  that  such  matters  should  not  be 
discussed  openly  at  the  time.  Dr.  Hayward  would  have 
the  reasons  temporarily  kept  secret.  But  they  would 
have  to  be  preserved  in  a  written  record,  duly  signed 
and  dated;  and  would  have  to  be  made  public  auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  a  certain  stated  number  of  years. 
In  this  way  officials  would  have  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
appointments  they  make.  Occasional  mistakes  will  be 
made  by  the  best  of  men,  but  a  series  of  blunders  would 
conclusively  prove  the  inefficiency  of  any  official.  Those 
who  held  the  power  of  appointment  would  accordingly 
have  an  interest  in  finding  out  the  persons  who  would  be 
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most  likely  to  do  them  credit.  This  is  quite  a  practical 
suggestion,  and  may  be  applied  in  many  other  directions 
in  educational  administration.  Curiously  enough,  the 
offer  of  greater  freedom,  coupled  -with  greater  responsi- 
bility, is  not  always  welcomed.  At  the  present  day  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  elderly  teachers  who  still  hanker 
after  the  good  old  times  when  they  had  to  do  exactly 
what  they  were  told,  but  when,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
free  from  the  care  of  continually  making  up  their  minds. 
Many  teachers  would  gladly  give  up  the  glory  of  making 
a  *'  scheme  of  work  "  for  themselves,  if  a  kindly  govern- 
ment would  send  along  a  man  with  a  ready-made  one. 
This  fact,  so  far  from  working  against  Dr.  Hayward's 
suggestion,  really  gets  rid  of  one  of  his  chief  difficulties. 
The  great  trouble  in  the  profession  is  to  provide  a  chance 
of  promotion  to  all.  Indeed,  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the 
motive  of  the  present  work  is  a  reaction  against  the  hope- 
less state  in  which  the  majority  of  the  profession  find 
themselves,  owing  to  the  inevitable  lack  of  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Now,  if  there  be  a  fair  proportion  of 
teachers  who  do  not  welcome  responsibility,  these  are 
obviously  the  very  persons  to  be  kept  at  the  lower  routine 
work  of  the  profession,  thus  leaving  the  desired  room  at 
the  top.  People  who  are  willing  to  accept  responsibility 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  people' who  ought  to  be  promoted. 

Some  of  Dr.  Hayward's  other  propositions—  or  rather, 
in  some  instances,  alternative  suggestions — sound  start- 
ling at  first.  To  depute  to  this  or  that  task  by  lot,  out 
of  a  panel  of  qualified  men,  seems  altogether  wrong,  till 
it  is  pointed  out  that  it  has  certain  real  advantages  over 
the  present  lack  of  system.  Appointing  to  headmaster- 
ships  by  a  rota,  temporary  headmasterships  with  reversion 
to  the  ranks  of  the  assistants  after  a  term  of  years, 
temporary  inspectorships  on  the  same  principle,  all  ap- 
pear to  be  fantastic  merely  because  they  are  quite  out- 
side the  ordinary  custom  of  this   country.      That  more 
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than  one  mind  is  working  in  this  direction  is  sliown  by 
the  quotation  on  pp.  570-571.  Tiie  error  that  intelligent 
teachers  now  condemn  in  the  "  water-tight  compart- 
ment "  system  of  dealing  with  individual  subjects  of 
the  school  curriculum  is  indeed  exemplified  in  the  rigid 
way  in  which  the  various  grades  of  educational  officers 
and  teachers  are  kept  to  their  special  kind  of  work. 

The  baleful  influence  of  salaries  is  v.-ell  worked  out  in 
the  text.  Too  frequently  the  importance  of  the  work 
attaching  to  a  particular  office  is  determined  by  the 
salary  paid  to  the  person  holding  it.  All  this  wants 
revision,  and  it  is  here  that  Dr.  Hayward  has  his  hardest 
problem.  But,  while  the  love  of  money  may  make  such 
an  appeal  to  egoism  as  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  perfect  system,  it  need  not  hinder  us  from  greatly 
improving  the  system  that  exists.  After  all,  money  is 
not  the  only  standard,  and  an  increase  of  the  social 
esteem  in  which  the  teacher  is  held  might  do  much  to 
remove  present  discontents.  This  is  not  a  mere  argu- 
ment in  the  air.  At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  fairly 
maintained  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  emolument  of 
the  secondary  teacher  in  Germany  is  made  up  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  public. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  this 
is  one  of  those  uncomfortable  books  that  make  their 
readers  think.  It  does  not  encourage  a  contented  fold- 
ing of  the  hands.  It  troubles  the  keepers  of  the  pigeon- 
holes. But  it  brings  a  comfort  of  its  own,  and  makes 
for  optimism.  No  doubt  our  educational  defects  are 
ruthlessly  exposed,  but  this  is  done  merely  that  remedies 
may  be  suggested.  The  last  three  chapters — "  Codifi- 
cation," "  Construction,"  and  •'  Creation  " — are  full  of 
suggestion  for  all  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved.  No  one  can  read  them  without 
feeling  that  he  is  in  touch  with  a  fresh  mind  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  hope,  but  not  removed  from  the  chasten- 
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ing  influences  of  experience  and  criticism.  We  must 
remember  that  we  have  before  us  the  work  of  no 
visionary,  but  of  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher 
who  is  now  himself  engaged  on  the  administrative  side- 
of  education,  and  is  therefore  himself  an  official.  He 
can  accordingly  look  at  his  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  administrator,  and  has  behind  him  all  the 
restraining  influences  of  knowledge  from  within. 

The  book  should  not  be  summarily  dismissed  as  doc- 
trinaire because  it  runs  counter  to  a  great  deal  that  is  dear 
to  the  ordinary  oflicial  mind.  Many  of  the  things  in  the 
following  pages  needed  saying,  even  if  further  investiga- 
tion may  show  that  the  exposition  requires  modification. 
Most  teachers  think  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  are 
here  boldly  expressed,  and  Dr.  Hayward  has  deserved 
well  of  his  profession  in  thus  giving  voice  to  views  that 
have  been  too  long  confined  to  the  school  common-room 
and  the  home.  He  complains  that  teachers  read  very 
little  about  their  profession  and  grudge  the  half  crowns 
that  might  properly  go  in  the  purchase  of  educational 
books.  In  justification,  it  is  sometimes  pleaded  that 
there  is  so  little  that  is  fresh  or  stimulating  in  such 
books  when  bought.  Too  frequently,  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  cold  summary  of  what 
other  people  have  already  said  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, only  a  remnant  being  left  at  the  end  for  the 
author's  own  contribution.  Those  whose  white  shillings 
go  to  the  purchase  of  tlie  present  volume  need  have  no 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  question  about  "value 
received."  It  is  living  throughout.  The  very  footnotes 
have  in  them  the  breath  of  life.  The  professional  reader 
is  made  to  feel  all  through  that  he  is  never  very  far  from 
the  things  that  are  worth  while. 

The  book  is  not  wholly  polemical.  Matter  of  pro- 
fessional importance  is  being  introduced  all  the  time.     A. 
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whole  chapter  (XV.),  for  example,  is  given  up  to  thd 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  statistical  correlation, 
and  probably  we  have  here  the  best  and  most  complete 
popular  exposition  of  this  difficult  but  very  important 
subject.  The  same  is  true  throughout.  No  teacher  or 
adminstrator  can  read  this  book  without  learning  much 
that  is  to  his  advantage,  even  though  he  should  differ 
from  its  author  on  every  controversial  subject  introduced*. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The 
Psychology   of  Desirable   **  Antecedents. 


'*  Administrative  practice,"  say  the  authors  of  one  of 
the  few  books  that  have  ever  attempted  to  deal  with 
educational  administration,  "  tends  to  lag  far  behind 
the  best  of  educational  theory."*  To  this  statement 
the  Holmes  Circular  stands  as  a  tragic  commentary, 
and  the  following  three  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  document  which,  more  clearly  than 
any  other,  bears  witness  to  the  bankruptcy  of  admini- 
strative thought.  As  texts  for  this  examination  will  be 
taken  the  three  phrases  which  have  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  author  of  the  Circular 
pleads  for  good  "  antecedents,"  for  "  complete  detach- 
ment," and  for  "freshness  and  originahty"  in  school 
inspectors. 

There  is  an  actual  psychology  of  the  '•  antecedents  " 
problem.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  a  few  results  of 
recent  psychological  investigation  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  question  whether  a  "  public  school  training  "  on 
Latin,  Greek,  and  "  compulsory  cricket  "  transfers  itself 
into  inspectorial  capacity.  The  problem  has  been  before 
psychologists,  particularly  educational  psychologists,  for 
some  years — not,  of  course,  in  the  particular  form  above 
given,  but  as  a  wider  question,  How  far  does  skill  acquired 

♦  Button  and  Snedden  :  Educational  Administration  in  U.S.A.,  p.  96. 
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in  one  department  of  activity  overflow  into  other  depart- 
ments ?  Does  "  observation-skill  "  in  one  department 
mean  "  observation- skill  "  in  another?  does  "  accuracy  " 
in  one  department  mean  "  accuracy  "  in  another  ?  and 
similarly  with  "  will  "  or  "  effort,"  with  "  esprit  de 
corps,"  with  "  fairness "  or  "  playing  the  game,"  and 
so  on  through  a  whole  series  of  "  faculties  "  or  acquire- 
ments. 

The  reader  should  try  to  realise  the  close  bearing  of 
these  last  questions  (academic  though  they  at  first  sight 
appear),  not  only  upon  every  phase  of  class-room  work, 
but  upon  methods  of  appointment  and  administration. 
The  officials  who  have  uttered  their  views  with  such 
unanimity  in  the  Holmes  Circular  have  been  themselves 
public  school  men,  and  are  here,  intentionally  or  implicitly^ 
giving  their  sanction  to  the  educational  principle  repre- 
sented by  the  public  school.  And  what  is  that  principle  ? 
Jt  is  the  principle  of  "formal  "  or  "  faculty  training,"  the 
principle  that  transfer  of  faculty  or  skill  (in  "  observa- 
tion," in  •'  accuracy,"  etc.)  does  actually  take  place,  that 
cricket  trains  for  citizenship  or  for  winning  Waterloos, 
that  Latin  trains  for  exact  thinking,  and  so  on.  Our 
senior  elementary  schools  represent  no  very  definite 
psychological  tradition,  but  our  great  public  schools  do — 
so  definite  a  tradition  that  only  rarely  does  a  public 
school  man  ever  dream  of  doubting  its  validity.  But 
now,  suppose  that  psychological  research  gives  a 
negative  answer  to  the  "  faculty  trainer's  "  conten- 
tion !  Suppose  that  in  experiments  carefully  designed 
to  test  the  overflow  of  skill  from  one  department  of 
activity  to  another  no  overflow  is  found  to  take  place  I 
The  whole  public  school  theory  luill  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
the  excellences  of  the  public  school  will  be  accidental ; 
its  defects  will  be  integral,  constituent,  mortal.  Now 
such  really  appears  to  be  the  case  so  far  as  experiments 
extend.     In  other  words,  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  colleagues 
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may  represent  educational  truth  by  accident,  but  they 
represent  educational  delusion  and  error  by — to  use 
their  own  felicitous  expression — •'  antecedents." 

To  set  out  the  case  against  "  faculty  training  "  would 
be  too  lengthy  a  business  to  be  undertaken  here.  The 
writer  can  merely  summarise  the  matter  and  add  a  few 
elucidatory  remarks. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  aptly  expressed  some 
years  ago  by  a  well-known  dramatist  whose  unfortunate 
attitude  towards  education  of  all  kinds  (he  attacks  public 
schoolmasters  as  impartially  as  elementary  teachers)  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  frequent  brilliance  of  his  thought. 
♦'  No  one,"  said  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  Perfect  Wagnerite, 
"learns  to  do  one  thing  by  doing  something  else," 
and  he  added  the  somewhat  less  defensible  clause, 
"  however  closely  aUied  the  two  things  may  be." 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  psychological 
experiment  has  so  far  confirmed  this  dictum  and, 
thereby,  undermined  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
great  public  schools  rest  in  proud  and  careless  security. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  classical  support 
to  the  "  faculty  training "  idea  can  be  found  in  the 
educational  doctrines  of  M.  Jourdain's  preceptors,  in 
the  conviction  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  that  a  study  of 
*•  orthodoxy"  would  improve  Lydia  Languish's  spell- 
ing, and,  above  all,  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dooley, 
where,  indeed,  we  find  it  set  forth  at  considerable 
length.  Landsmen  make  the  best  heads  of  the 
Admiralty  and  manufacturers  the  best  heads  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  while  the  practice  of  golf  is 
admirable  as  a  training  for  the  army. 

*'  Let  us  begin  th'  examination,"  [says  the  president] . 
"  Ar're  ye  a  good  goluf  player  ?  "  "I  am,"  says  Willie. 
•'  Thin  I  appint  ye  a  liftnant.  What  we  need  in  th' 
arrmy  is  good  goluf  players,"  he  says.  "  In  our  former 
war,"  he  says,  "  we  had  th'  misfortune  to  have  men  in 
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command  that  didn't  know  th'  diff'rance  between  a 
goluf  stick  an'  a  beecycle."  Despite  the  impressiveness 
of  this  support  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  facts. 

"  The  man  in  the  street "  has  never  frankly  accepted 
the  dogma  of  faculty  training.  He,  and  the  psychologists, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  are  all  of  the  same  opinion.  The  business 
man  asks  for  shorthand,  and  is  not  willing  to  accept  in 
its  place  the  "  training  "  conferred  by  Latin.  The  con- 
tractor asks  for  paper- hangers  and  rejects  box-makers  if 
they  present  themselves.  Indeed,  both  the  business 
man  and  the  contractor  regard  the  dogma  as  a  huge 
joke,  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  years  ago  treated  it  as  a 
joke  by  incarnating  it  in  a  stage  figure.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  in  The  Mikado  there  is  a  colleague  of  the 
Lord  High  Executioner  known  as  Lord  High  Everything- 
Else.  Now,  if  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  had  been  educational 
psychologists  they  would  have  realised  that  these  two 
figures  represented  opposed  educational  principles ;  the 
Lord  High  Executioner  represented  division  of  labour ; 
the  Lord  High  Every  thing-Else  represented  faculty  train- 
ing. He  was,  doubtless,  a  public  school  man,  able  to 
turn  his  hand  to  anything,  and  therefore  in  no  need  of 
the  more  specific  training  demanded  of  ordinary  mortals. 
Les  gens  de  quality  savent  tout  sans  avoir  jamais  rien 
appris.^^ 

People's  sincerest  opinions  are  influenced  hugely, 
though  generally  unconsciously,  by  egoism  and  self- 
interest.  In  this  fact  probably  lies  the  main  explana- 
tion of  the  popularity  of  the  '*  faculty  training  "  dogma 
in  high  places.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us 
that  if  we  reject  the  notion  of  specific  training  for 
inspectorial  or  administrative  work,  we  must  invent  a 
dogma  of  the  transferability  of  faculty  or  skill.  Now 
the  governing  classes  of  this  country  are  not  favourably 

♦  Moli6re  :  Les  Prccieuaes  Ridicides. 
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disposed  towards  the  idea — increasing  in  popularity  in 
America — of  attending  lectures  or  of  passing  examina- 
tions in  administrative  work ;  indeed,  many  members  of 
them  dislike  the  army  examinations  and  would  willingly 
substitute  a  system  of  nomination  not  very  different 
from  the  old  system  of  purchase.  But  if  we  once 
reject  the  plan  of  preparation  by  specific  training  we 
must  profess  confidence  in  faculty  training.  Train  a 
boy  in  cricket,  and  he  will  thereby  equip  himself  for 
work  as  administrator;  he  may  even  win  battles  of 
Waterloo  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  Probably 
the  tenacity  with  which  our  public  schools  cling  to 
the  dogma  of  faculty  training  is  largely  due  to  this 
unconscious  influence  of  self  interest.  Division  of 
labour  is  good  enough  for  the  poor ;  transferability  of 
faculty  is  a  useful  creed  for  the  rich.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  educational  balsam  of  Fierabras  which  acts  badly 
on  plebeian  stomachs.* 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  one  ought,  per- 
haps, to  enumerate,  without  exaggeration  or  patronage, 
some  things  that  can  honestly  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
great  public  schools.  The  fables  of  the  fox  and  the 
grapes  and  of  the  fox  that  had  lost  his  tail  are  true  to 
life,  and  those  of  us  who  have  never  had  a  public  school 
education  are  tempted — for  we,  too,  are  egoists — to  close 
our  eyes  to  its  few  though  real  excellencies.  That  these 
schools  lay  a  crude  but  useful  foundation  upon  which 
s,  structure  of  civic  virtues  might  be,  but  is  not  generally, 
built,  may  be  granted.  That  they  tend  to  kill  fanaticism^ 
extravagance,  self-assertiveness,  and  the  more  obvious 
kinds  of  caddishness ;  that  they  confer  an  easy-going 
tolerance ;  that  they  stamp  a  certain  charm  upon  their 
pupils,  and  so  on,  and   so   on,  are  other  propositions 

*  "I believe,  Sancho,  that  all  this  mischief  hath  befallen  thee  because  thou 
ai-t  not  dubbed  a  knight ;  for  I  am  of  ojpinion  this  liquor  can  do  good  only  to 
those  who  are  of  that  order." — Don  Quixote,  I.  xvii. 
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about  which  there  need  be  Httle  dispute.  What  those 
scliools  directly  aim  at  doing  they  do.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  made  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  book  What's 
Wrong  with  the  World  ?  But  claims  of  a  more 
sweeping  character  are  quite  unjustified.  That  the 
public  schools  confer  original  ideas,  or  prevent  their 
pupils  becoming  (to  quote  the  circular)  "  creatures  of 
tradition  and  routine,"  is  denied  by  almost  everyone 
who  has  thought  seriously  on  the  subject ;  "  Kappa," 
for  example,  in  Let  Youth  But  Know,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
in  The  Upton  Letters,  Mr.  Chesterton  in  the  book  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  in  his  recent  pronounce- 
ment, and  many  others.  The  boys  who  come  from  these 
schools  are  singularly  alike,  with  much  physical  courage 
and  little  moral  courage,  with  very  fixed  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  "good  form,"  and  so  on.  One  quotation 
from  a  recent  book  must  suffice.  James  Hinton  *'  never 
went  to  a  public  school  or  college,  and  this  may  account 
for  much  that  was  characteristic  and  peculiar  in  his 
character.  Perhaps  we  may  rightly  attribute  Hinton's 
entire  absence  of  prejudice,  and  his  singular  freedom 
from  the  intellectual  prepossession  of  any  particular 
school  of  thought,  to  this  fact."*  And  what  is  here 
said  of  the  pupils  may  also  be  said  of  the  masters.  How 
many  of  them  have  contributed,  or  are  contributing,  any- 
thing original  or  serious  to  educational  thmking  ?  Book 
after  book  has  been  written  describing  "  great  head- 
masters "  (sometimes  six  or  more  of  them  at  a  time), 
but  the  impression  almost  always  conveyed  is  that  these 
men  lacked  creative  power,  that  they  originated  nothing, 
that  they  had  fresh  views  on  no  question  ;  that  com- 
pared with  colossal  men  like  Stanley  Hall,  who  faces 
every  aspect  of  biological  and  psychological  thinking,  or 
with  compact  and  lucid  thinkers  like  Bagley,  or  with 

*  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  :  Three  Modern  Seen,  p.  22. 
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our  own  Adams,  they  were  educational  pigmies.  No, 
the  virtues  of  the  public  schools  are  accidental,  not 
inherent.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  variety  of 
"  antecedents  usually  looked  for  in  candidates  for  Junior 
Inspectorships,"  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  state  of 
pedagogical  and  psychological  studies  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  London, 
the  University  in  which  Adams,  Brown,  and  Spearman 
occupy  chairs. 

The  case  against  the  "  faculty  training  "  or  "  formal 
training  "  dogma  is,  briefly  stated,  as  follows  : — 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  faculty  of  ••will" — 
whether  called  "  effort,"  "  perseverance,"  or  what  not — 
is  strengthened  in  a  general  sense  by  any  specific  prac- 
tice in  class-room  or  playing-field.  The  youth  described 
in  Let  Youth  But  Knoio  had  not  been  "  braced  up  "  by  his 
education.  The  school  had  failed  to  call  forth  real  motive 
power.  There  was  no  "  flow  over  "or  "  transfer  "  from 
one  act  of  will,  or  one  group  of  will  activities,  to  others. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  power  of  "  reasoning," 
cultivated  through  mathematics  or  classics,  "flows over," 
or  •'  transfers,"  to,  say,  domestic  or  civic  life,  and  there 
is  some  observational  and  experimental  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

There  is  no  clear  and  unchallenged  evidence  that  im- 
provement of  memory  power  in  one  department  of  work 
produces  an  improvement  of  memory  power  in  other 
departments. 

There  is  positive  evidence  (adduced  by  Thorndike  and 
others)  that  "  accuracy "  cultivated  to  a  high  point  in 
one  department  of  activity  does  not  •*  transfer  "  to  other 
departments.  There  is  also  positive  evidence  (adduced 
by  Squire)  against  the  automatic  "  transfer  "  of  neatness- 
Curiously  enough,  accuracy  and  neatness  are  two  of  the 
three  qualities  upon  which  Mr.  Lewis  Paton  a  few  years 
ago  rested  a  claim  on  behalf  of  formal  training. 
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There  is  evidence  (from  the  Gottingen  and  other  ex- 
periments) that  "  observation  "  cultivated  in  one  depart- 
ment does  not  "  transfer  "  to  other  departments.  We 
"observe"  v^hat  we  are  interested  in,  what  we  can 
apperceive,  what  we  have  categories  for. 

Tliere  is  ample  evidence  that  "fairness,"  "esprit  de 
corps,"  "  playing  the  game,"  etc.,  acquired  in  one  field  of 
activity  do  not  transfer  themselves  automatically  to  other 
fields.  Loyalty  to  a  "  house  "  may  conflict  with  loyalty 
to  a  school,  and  may  have  no  bearing  on  loyalty  to  the 
country.  The  laudators  of  public  schools  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  trying  ("  fairly  "  ?)  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
obtaining  a  secondary  education,  and,  as  we  have  painfully 
discovered,  to  prevent  teachers  becoming  administrators. 
All  this  is  not  "playing  the  game,"  yet  Brutus  is  an 
honourable  man,  educated  on  public  school  lines.  Indeed, 
the  refutation  of  the  "  faculty  training  "  dogma  is  dis- 
tinctly fortunate  for  the  authors  of  the  Holmes  Circular. 
Psychology  teaches  us  that  men  may  be  honourable, 
dishonourable,  observant,  unobservant,  and  so  forth,  in 
patches,  and  our  knowledge  that  these  men  of  the 
Circular  are  honourable  in  nine  of  their  actions  out 
of  ten  ...  is  a  confirmation  of  the  view  here  briefly 
expounded. 

Is  there,  then,  no  element  of  truth  at  all  in  the  dogma 
of  formal  training  ?  As  commonly  applied  and  under- 
stood, none ;  but  the  following  factors  need  to  be  kept 
in  mind : — 

(1)  If  there  are  "  common  elements  "  (Thorndike)  in ' 
two  pursuits,  training  in  the  one  aids  the  other  so  far 
as  these  elements  are  concerned,  and  no  farther. 

(2)  If,  by  means  of  elucidation,  discussion,  and  ex- 
hortation, one  pursuit  can  be  made  plausibly  and  con- 
sciously symbolic  of  another,  a  certain  transfer  may  be 
producible.     Instruction  must  supplement  training. 

If  the  reader  regards  the  above  summary  as  academic 
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and  unconvincing,  he  can  find  the  complete  argument 
and  the  detailed  evidence  elsewhere.* 

Formal  training,  then,  the  central  and  cardinal  creed 
of  the  great  public  school  is  not  only  unproven ;  a  mass 
of  evidence  is  accumulating  against  it.  That  "  no  man 
learns  to  do  one  thing  by  doing  something  else  "  really 
seems  to  be  true. 

There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
Circular.  Teaching,  though  growing  into  an  art  and 
science,  is  not  yet  fully  fledged.  Much  of  the  teacher's 
work  might  be  placed  under  the  categories  of  social 
activity,  of  amenity,  of  tact.  Wide  culture,  wide 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  through  books, 
through  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  particularly 
with  men  of  high  intellectual  eminence  at  Universities 
or  elsewhere,  are  valuable  qualifications  for  an  inspector. 
In  other  words,  he  needs  more  than  technical  skill  in 
teaching  ;  he  needs  a  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called 
adult  psychology. 

This  no  doubt,  is  what  Mr.  Holmes  realises.  But 
what  he  does  not  realise  is  something  which  belongs  to 
this  very  psychology  which  he  implicitly  desiderates. 
He  does  not  realise  that,  in  educational  matters,  motive 
is  ahnost  everything. 

If  Mr.  Holmes  and  Sir  Robert  Morant  had  the  skill  to 
frame  a  scheme  by  which  every  teacher  could  feel  that 
an  inspectorate  were  within  his  power  if  only  he  possessed 
the  intellect  and  acquired  the  culture  necessary  for  that 
work,  they  would  instantly  capture  the  imagination  of 
hundreds  of  teachers.  New  forces  would  begin  to 
operate;  the  very  evils  which  are  alleged  in  the 
circular  would  take  their  flight ;  teachers  would  have 
motives.  The  circular  is  infinitely  pernicious,  because 
it  ignores  the  psychology  of  human  motive. 

♦  Adams  :  Herhartian,  Pnydwlogy,        Hayward  :  Day  and  Evening  SehooU. 
Heck  :  Mental  Discipliiie  and  Educational  Values,  etc. 
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And  it  ignores  it  in  another  way.  The  writer  has- 
met  various  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
has  realised  that  they  are  probably  as  admirable  as  any 
other  body  of  men  which,  at  the  present  moment,  could 
be  called  into  existence.  But  he  has  never  yet  met  any 
Government  inspectors  who  struck  him  as  having  experi- 
enced a  divine  call  to  be  educationists.  Some  of  them 
never  spend  a  shilling  on  an  educational  book.  Others 
would  have  been  just  as  efficient  at  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture as  at  the  Board  of  Education.  And  the  writer 
has  met  one  inspector  at  least  who,  by  incapacity  to- 
utter  a  single  helpful  word  or  a  single  inspiring  thought, 
scattered  desolation  over  a  whole  district.  The  work  of 
inspection  bored  him  and  he  admitted  as  much.  He 
lacked  motive. 

Some  of  these  matters  will  come  up  again.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  "antecedents"  desiderated 
by  Mr.  Holmes  are  more  likely  than  not  to  mean  edu- 
cational barrenness  and  conventionality. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The 
Psychology   of  **  Complete   Detachment.' 


In  the  preceding  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that,  if  psychological  experiments  prove  anything,  they 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  "  faculty  training,"  which  is- 
professed  at  the  great  public  schools  and  is  employed  tO' 
justify  the  appointment  of  inexperienced  men  to  the  best 
posts  in  the  Civil  Service,  is  without  any  assured  basis  in 
fact.  Mrs.  Malaprop's  claim  on  behalf  of  "  orthodoxy,"^ 
that  it  would  teach  Lydia  not  to  mis-spell  and  mis-pro- 
nounce words  so  shamefully  as  was  the  habit  among 
girls,  appears  to  be  just  as  sensible  as  the  claims  urged 
on  behalf  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  compulsory  cricket.  Why 
should  not  "  orthodoxy  "  teach  spelling  if  Latin  teaches^ 
how  to  be  a  school  inspector  and  compulsory  cricket  how 
to  be  a  statesman  ? 

There  is  another  phrase  in  the  Holmes  Circular  which 
compels  attention.  We  are  told  that  the  inspector  wha 
belongs  to  the  'Varsity  type  "  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  look  at  elementary  education  from  a  point  of 
view  of  complete  detachment,  and  therefore  of  being  able 
to  handle  its  problems  with  freshness  and  originality."" 
Is  this  claim  profound  philosophy,  blatant  prejudice,  or 
merely  impudence  ?  Let  us  try  to  answer  the  question 
as  fairly  and  as  frankly  as  possible. 

First  of  all  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  and  women 
are  liable,  on  the  approach  of  middle  age,  to  become 
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mere  bundles  of  habits  and  prejudices.  Mental  plas- 
ticity— at  its  maximum  during  adolescence,  when  nearly 
all  great  life  resolutions  are  made  and  nearly  all  "  con- 
versions "  occur — grows  less  and  less  with  the  advance 
of  years.  After  forty,  few  great  mental  changes  are 
possible,  except  with  men  who  possess  the  eternal 
youthfulness  which  constitutes  genius.  At  this  age 
Mencius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  had  "  attained  an 
unperturbed  mind."  At  this  age,  says  Meredith,  "  men 
have  married  their  habits "  ;  after  this  age,  says  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  "  every  man  is  a  scoundrel "  in  the 
sense,  no  doubt,  that  he  will  almost  inevitably  oppose 
new  truths  and  new  methods.  Lawyers  opposed  Ben- 
tham  ;  medical  men  opposed  Harvey  ;  engineers  opposed 
Stephenson.  We  shall  see  in  later  chapters  that  the 
record  of  every  profession  is  full  of  such  oppositions  to 
new  light ;  the  clerical  and  educational  have  probably 
been  as  bad  as  any  in  this  respect. 

Nay,  there,  are  actual  cases  in  which  the  "outsider" 
— of  a  sort — has  actually  "  seen  most  of  the  game."  "  The 
only  great  reform  in  the  management  of  the  insane  which 
was  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  was 
by  Dr.  Conolly,  who  was  without  asylum  experience."* 
Caesalpinus  was  "  neither  an  anatomist  nor  a  physiolo- 
gist," but  he  did  more  to  elucidate  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  than  all  the  scientists  that  preceded  him.  The 
dangers  of  "  attachment "  to  professional  views  are  in- 
deed very  serious.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rules 
which  a  man  imbibes  from  his  instructors  during  his 
teens  and  which  he  puts  into  practice  during  the  years 
that  follow  often  acquire  in  his  mind  an  authority  which 
they  do  not  deserve,  and  that  a  man  of  wide  culture  who 
has  never  been  led  to  regard  them  as  the  last  word,  may 
sometimes  perform  invaluable  service,  constructively  as 

♦  Doctors  and  Their  Work.  Brudenell  Carter.  P.  806.  The  •'  reform '» 
referred  to  was  the  abohtion  of  shackles. 
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well  as  critically.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
possible  unless  the  outsider  starts  with  a  keen  interest  in 
the  subject ;  to  he  merely  an  outsider  is  no  qualification 
at  all ;  other  things  being  equal  it  is  a  grave  disqualifica 
tion.  But  to  be  an  outsider  tuho  has  given  much  dis- 
interested study  to  a  subject — a  Euskin,  for  example^ 
in  the  realm  of  art,  or  a  ConoUy  in  the  realm  of  mental 
disease — is  to  be  almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  on  a  level 
with  the  professional. 

Mr.  Holmes  and  his  colleagues  fail  to  recognise  this 
distinction.  The  "complete  detachment"  they  ask  for 
is  merely  colourlessness — merely  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
fessional bias  that  springs  from  conventional  training. 
They  do  not  ask  for  profound  study  of  educational 
problems  from  without,  for  engrossing  interest  in  the 
work  which  teachers  do,  for  absorbing  devotion  to  th& 
cause  of  the  poor  child.  So  long  as  the  future  inspector 
does  not  inhabit  the  "  well  worn  groove  "  of  the  teacher, 
there  is  a  primd  facie  case  in  his  favour.  Such  appears 
to  be  Mr.  Holmes's  contention,  and  the  answer  to  it  is 
that  though  the  "  well  worn  groove  "  of  habit  and  pre- 
judice is  indeed  a  deep  and  fatal  one,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  a  person  outside  that  groove  is  in  the 
least  degree  a  better  educationist  than  the  person  inside 
it.  The  fallacy  committed  is  known  as  that  of  "  Illicit 
Inversion."  From  "  No  S  is  P  "  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  "  Every  Non-S  is  P."* 

Secondly,  the  teacher  is  not  only  exposed  to  the  same- 
disease  of  fossilisation  as  assails  all  mankind,  but,  if  an 
exceptionally  able  man,  he  may  very  probably  have 
adopted  and  expressed  various  views  as  to  the  pro- 
fessional status  of  teachers,  as  to  the  organisation  of 
education,  and  so  forth,  which  would  hang  as  a  chain 
around    his    neck    if    he    became    an    inspector.      No 

*  No  groovy  person  is  a  pood  inspector, 
.*,  Every  non-groovy  person  is  (possibly)  a  good  inspector. 
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**  mystery  "  would  hedge  him,  with  results  similar  to 
those  set  forth  in  Henry  IV.'s  address  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  would  be  "  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  a  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood."  Pending 
the  arrival  of  a  real  science  of  education  that  will  give 
dignity  and  authority  to  its  master  exponents,  it  is 
perhaps  desirable  that  an  inspector  should  convey  a 
factitious  impression  of  reserve  power  and  be  able  to 
say,  when  he  retires  from  office  : 

'•  Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new; 

My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 

Ne'er  seen  but  wonder'd  at." 
In  other  words,  if  the  art  of  government  is,  as  one  of 
our  moderns  says,  "  the  organisation  of  idolatry,"  school 
inspection  may,  in  all  good  faith,  use  one  of  the  subtle 
devices  of  that  art,  namely,  the  preservation  of  mystery. 
Mr.  Chesterton  somewhere  points  out  that  "  there  is 
more  than  one  man  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  is 
considered  an  authority  because  he  has  never  been  an 
author,"  and  Dr.  Chasuble,  in  Oscar  Wilde's  play,  was  a 
"most  learned  man," — he  had  " never  written  a  single 
book,  so  you  could  imagine  how  much  he  knew";  to 
have  never  expressed  an  opinion,  to  have  never  engaged 
in  a  controversy,  is  suggestive  of  reserve  power ;  what 
might  not  such  a  man  do  if  he  would  let  himself  go  1  In 
all  probability  he  would  do  nothing — he  has  nothing  to 
**  let  himself  go  "  for ;  but  this  fact  is  unproven ;  and  the 
world,  uncharitable  in  a  hundred  ways,  is  singularly  chari- 
table to  men  who  have  never  allowed  their  mediocrity  to 
be  demonstrated.  One  positive  slip  is  more  damning  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  than  thirty  years  of  silent  but 
graceful  unoriginality.  The  inference  drawn  in  the  case 
of  the  famous  parrot  that,  though  taciturn,  he  was 
"  a  devil  to  think,"  is  therefore  one  of  considerable 
administrative  value.  Unless  he  is  very  sure  of  his 
ground  the  administrator  liad  better  keep  from   book- 
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writing  and  speechifying  which,  indeed,  most  of  them 
do  avoid  from  choice,  from  overwork,  or  because  the 
etiquette  of  their  service  compels  them  to  do  so. 

Now,  reserve  and  mystery  cannot  very  well  gather 
around  the  personality  of  an  ex-school-teacher;  for  he 
has  had  hundreds  of  pupils  and  many  colleagues  who 
have  seen  him  at  his  worst  as  well  as  at  his  best ;  he 
has  attended  teachers'  meetings,  and  has  expressed 
opinions,  and  engaged  in  professional  battles  the 
memory  of  which  can  never  be  obliterated.  "  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of 
James,  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon  ?  And  are 
not  his  sisters  here  with  us?  "  If  there  were  no  other 
facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  a  plausible  case 
might  thus  really  be  made  for  appointing  as  inspectors 
men  who,  not  having  been  teachers,  could  take  up  the 
attitude  of  "  complete  detachment,"  and  assume  a  pose 
of  educational  intallibility. 

To  sum  up,  so  far :  (1)  teachers,  like  other  people, 
tend  to  fossilisation  ;  (2)  teachers  "  with  a  past  "  cannot 
•collect  around  themselves  an  atmosphere  of  reserve. 

Therefore — says,  or  implies  the  circular — appoint  as 
inspectors  public  school  men  who  have  not  been  elementary 
teachers,  men  who, possessing  ''complete  detachment,"  are 
able  to  handle  the  problem  of  education  with  ''freshness 
.and  originality." 

The  implication  is  that  the  public  school  man,  being 
■free  from  one  set  of  prejudices — those  of  the  elementary 
teacher — is  free  from  others,  and  therefore  preserves  a 
•'  fresh  "  and  ••  original  "  attitude  towards  life.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  palpable  non  sequitur  ? 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  public  schools  succeed  in 
doing  it  is  in  developing  among  their  boys  not  variety 
but  uniformity  in  habit,  attitude  and  thought.  The  pre- 
judices they  imbibe  are  as  persistent  and  as  dangerous 
as  any  that  obsess  the  teacher.     Half  a  dozen  writers 
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during  the  last  few  years  have  passionately  lamented 
the  sight  of  hundreds  of  boys  entering  the  public  schools 
full  of  mental  alertness,  and  leaving  them  in  a  state  of 
'*  obtuseness  to  the  glories,  privileges,  and  potentialities 
of  life,"  of  "  blindness  to  the  splendour  of  their  environ- 
ment." Such  a  result,  according  to  Kai^'pa,  is  not  an 
exceptional,  but  an  "  absolutely  normal,"  result  of  a 
public  school  education  based  on  belief  in  "  Greek 
accents  and  bowling  averages."  "  Complete  detach- 
ment "  from  the  traditions  of  elementary  education  does 
not  imply,  in  England,  "  complete  detachment  "  from  all 
educational  traditions ;  it  generally  means  to  be  entangled 
up  to  one's  neck  or  scalp  in  the  traditions  of  a  group  of 
schools  which  are  among  the  most  unprogressive  in  the 
whole  country,  schools  which  derive  their  renown  from 
circumstances  that  are  not  educational  at  all,  and  are 
therefore  not  assignable  to  the  skill  of  the  masters  or 
the  virtues  of  the  system.  The  chief  of  those  circum- 
stances is  wealth,  with  the  physique  that  accompanies 
good  food,  fresh  air,  and  an  adolescence  free  from  squalid 
toil.  But  much  of  the  renown  of  the  public  schools  ia 
merely  the  result  of  a  policy  of  mutual  admiration  in- 
dulged in  by  former  pupils  ;  egoism  and  snobbery  explain, 
it  as  perfectly  as  egoism  and  professionalism  explain  the 
elementary  teacher's  claims  on  behalf  of  his  "experience." 
The  man  who  boasts  of  his  "pubUc  school"  is  of  the  same 
kidney  as  the  man  who  refers  to  his  recent  interview  with, 
royalty. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  public  school  man  is. 
"  completely  detached  "  from  prejudice,  that  he  surveys, 
nothing  from  a  "  well-worn  groove,"  that  he,  unlike  all 
other  men,  worships  no  idols  of  the  den,  of  the  market 
place,  of  the  theatre.  Is  he  thereby  able  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  elementary  education  ? 

The  answer  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.. 
No  faculty  can  work  in  a  vacuum.  We  can  only  "observe."" 
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"reason  about,"  etc.,  things  that  we  intimately  know. 
The  argument  may  here  be  repeated  in  a  sUghtly  different 
form. 

There  seem  to  be  two  elements  in  most  kinds  of  pro 
fessional  work ;  there  is  a  general  element  and  there 
is  a  specific  element.  On  the  general  element  any  well- 
educated,  well-read,  and  well-endowed  man  can  pass  a 
tolerable  judgment.  On  the  specific  element  no  one  can 
possibly  pass  judgment  except  after  minute  study  and 
practice- 

The  reader  may  be  acquainted  with  the  distinction 
drawn,  since  Wundt's  time,  between  the  "  focus "  of 
consciousness  and  the  "margin"  of  consciousness,  be- 
tween the  Blickj^unUt  and  the  Blickfeld.  Man  has  the 
invaluable  power  of  directing  his  attention  specifically 
to  every  new  and  hard  task  he  has  to  perform.  Gradu 
ally,  as  he  acquires  practice,  his  attention  relaxes  its 
hold,  and  at  last  he  can  perform  the  task  almost  auto- 
matically. It  no  longer  occupies  the  focus,  but  the 
margin,  of  his  consciousness ;  something  else  may  now 
occupy  the  focus.  Thus  a  man  who  is  a  good  cyclist  no 
longer  needs  to  consider  his  muscular  adjustments ;  he 
can  think  vigorously  or  talk  vigorously  about  quite  other 
matters  without  losing  control  of  his  machine. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  our  intuitive  judgments  have 
had  an  exactly  similar  history.  We  can  judge  rapidly 
of  our  chances  of  crossing  a  road  before  yonder  motor 
car  runs  us  down ;  but  once  on  a  time  we  had  no 
such  power  of  judgment ;  it  has  been  acquired  after 
many  vivid  experiences.  We  can  "  take  in "  an  enor- 
mous word  like  Latitudinariamsm  in  almost  the  same 
time  as  is  needed  to  take  in  a  single  letter;  but  here  again 
a  vast  number  of  laborious  experiences  have  entered  into 
this  now  mechanically  perfect  skill  of  perception.  We 
note  instantaneously  that  3584  is  divisible  by  4,  and  that 
675  is  divisible  by  25.     The  practised  painter  can  easily 
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see  in  a  picture  a  hundred  things  that  never  strike  an 
amateur — the  balance  of  its  two  halves,  for  example, 
or  the  influence  of  the  impressionists  upon  the  painter's 
methods.  A  few  months'  practice  gives  the  scout  "an 
eye  for  country."  Similarly,  the  man  who  has  studied, 
say,  the  psychology  of  adolescence  or  the  various 
phenomena  of  mental  disturbance,  can  "sum  up"  a 
case  of  school  "friction"  in  a  moment;  it  is  a  case  of 
adolescent  revolt  against  authority,  of  morbid  "  delusions 
of  persecution,"  or  the  like. 

The  point  is  that  minute  study  and  attention  gradually 
pass  into  a  power  of  instantaneous  and  intuitive  judg- 
ment. A  "big,  blooming,  buzzing  confusion"  of  facts, 
a  huge  complex,  has  been  previously  analysed  into 
elementary  processes ;  these  have  been  studied  in  detail ; 
and  now,  at  last,  a  new  situation  can  be  "grasped  in 
a  moment."  A  doctor  can  diagnose  a  disease,  an 
engineer  can  detect  a  flaw,  a  musician  can  interpret  a 
symphony  with  astonishing  skill;  hut  the  skill  has  been 
bought.  Does  this  process  hold  good  with  the  work  of 
school  inspection  ? 

So  far  as  the  teacher's  work  is  of  a  purely  general 
kind,  exemplifying  such  qualities  as  good  temper,  good 
speech,  good  posture,  and  the  like,  no  specialist  know- 
ledge is  needed  by  an  inspector  who  has  to  judge  that 
work.  So  far,  in  short,  as  the  teacher  is  not  a  teacher 
but  a  human  being,  entering  into  sundry  common  rela- 
tions with  adults  and  children,  his  efficiency  can  be 
judged  by  anyone  who  knows  life  in  its  broad  aspects. 
If  this  is  all  that  is  needed,  women,  rather  than  men, 
would  make  the  best  inspectors,  they  being  able  to  judge 
of  character  more  intuitively  and  less  analytically. 

But,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  a  specialist,  he  cannot 
possibly  be  judged  fairly  by  anyone  who  has  not  himself 
had  to  teach  or  who  has  not  laboriously  analysed  the 
process  of  teaching  into  its  elements. 
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No  doubt  the  local  clergyman,  the  local  doctor,  or  the 
local  greengrocer  feels  "intuitively"  that  Mr.  Strong  is  a 
fine  and  capable  teacher,  and  that  Mr.  Weak  is  not. 
The  two  are  being  judged  mainly  as  men,  and  the  clergy- 
man, the  doctor  and  the  greengrocer  certainly  do  possess 
some  power  of  judgment  upon  the  qualities  that  are 
desirable  in  all  human  beings.  The  fluent  and  jovial 
Mr.  Strong  impresses  them  favourably ;  the  halting  and 
irritable  Mr.  Weak  impresses  them  unfavourably.  In 
this  sense  "complete  detachment"  is  no  reproach  to  the 
efficiency  of  an  inspector ;  it  merely  compels  us  to  ask 
whether  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  would  not 
buy  a  fairly  competent  one. 

The  subtler  processes  involved  in  teaching  will,  how- 
ever, remain  for  ever  beyond  the  mind  and  judgment  of 
the  amateur.  He  has  never  come  into  serious  personal 
contact  with  the  detailed  situations  involved  in  teaching ; 
and  without  this  contact  he  can  never  "feel"  a  situation 
aright.  He  can  make  shrewd  guesses;  he  can  avoid 
gross  blunders ;  but  he  can  never  attain  to  the  front 
rank  as  a  penetrating  judge  or  a  helpful,  constructive 
educationist.  The  previous  analysis  has  been  missing  in 
his  case. 

One  or  two  simple  examples  from  the  school  realm 
may  here  be  adduced  in  illustration.  Much  more  subtle 
ones  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

A  teacher  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  teach  not  only 
his  own  class,  but  another,  whose  usual  teacher  is  absent. 
The  two  classes  are  merged  and,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
names  of  the  new  pupils  and  of  their  attainments,  his 
discipline  becomes  less  certain  than  usual,  his  teaching 
less  confident  in  tone.  An  outsider  who  has  never  faced 
this  situation  on  his  own  account  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand it.  Possibly,  through  reading  a  thoughtful  book 
on  school  inspection,  he  might  be  able  to  make  some 
distant  allowance  for  the  teacher's  situation ;  but  he  has 
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never  read  such  a  book  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it 
has  never  yet  been  written.  Educationists  have  thought, 
presumably,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  write  one. 

Take  another  example.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
questions  asked  of  his  class  by  the  average  teacher  are 
poor  questions,  often  ludicrously  poor.  The  "  completely 
detached"  visitor,  as  he  watches  teacher  and  class 
floundering  in  the  catechetical  bog,  feels  that  there  is 
failure  and  inefficiency.  But  he  has  never  himself  had 
to  catechise  a  class  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view — 
to  catechise  as  a  part  of  a  teaching  (as  distinct  from  an 
inspecting)  scheme.  He  can  never  realise,  therefore, 
that  the  absurdly  inconsequent  or  ambiguous  questions 
which  are  hurled  at  the  class  with  poor  or  mediocre 
results  are  every  whit  as  good  as  the  questions  which  he 
himself  would  ask  in  similar  circumstances.  He  can 
never  realize,  in  short,  how  immensely  difficult  good 
questioning  is.  There  would  perhaps  be  no  exaggeration 
in  saying  that  a  teacher  who  can  plant  one  good  question 
amid  twenty  bad  ones  is  exceptional  in  ability. 

These  two  examples  may  suffice  to  emphasise  the  fact 
— which,  if  medicine,  law,  or  engineering  were  concerned 
instead  of  education,  would  need  no  emphasising — that 
the  mere  outsider  can  never  understand  or  assess  the 
detailed  work  of  the  man  inside  unless  he  himself  has 
once  been  inside. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  "  detachment "  ques- 
tion. An  official  may  be  not  only  "  detached "  from 
educational  work  through  never  having  been  a  teacher 
and  thus  knowing  nothing,  except  from  observation, 
of  its  technique,  he  may  also  be  so  detached  socially 
from  the  school  conditions  as  to  make  gross  blunders 
in  interpreting  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  An  American 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  complain  of  the  too  great 
"  detachment  "  of  teachers — their  "  ignorance  "  regard- 
ing the  environmental  relations  and   values   of   school 
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studies.  "  Their  training  should  be  more  in  practical 
sociology  and  less  in  hypothetical  pedagogy."*  If  this 
can  be  said  of  teachers  who  belong  to  the  same  social 
class  as  many  of  their  pupils,  what  would  have  to  be 
said  of  inspectors  who  are  still  further  removed  '?  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  mistake  was  made  of  insisting 
upon  a  large  amount  of  musical  **  theory  "  in  even  the 
poorest  evening  schools.  Promising  attempts  at  an 
unconventional  treatment  of  social  and  biological  facts, 
vitally  necessary  for  youths,  and  strongly  recommended 
by  Stanley  Hall  in  Educational  Problems,  have  been 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  government  inspectors. 
Schemes  of  evening  school  "  correlation "  will  easily 
founder  on  the  rock  of  poverty.  It  is  almost  impossible 
— it  takes  half  a  life-time  at  any  rate — to  get  inside  the 
souls  of  pupils  who  belong  to  a  different  world  from 
our  own ;  for  if  the  apperception  doctrine  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  no  man  can  apperceive  any  moral 
or  social  situation  whatever  by  untrained  intuition. 
And  connected  w^ith  this  is  the  question  of  motive, 
lightly  touched  upon  already.  Is  zeal,  in  the  sense  of 
a  call  to  education,  of  any  value  ?  If  so,  will  there  not 
be,  here  and  there,  a  boy  or  girl  who,  out  of  a  long 
struggle  against  poverty  and  error,  may  evolve  a  zeal 
for  education,  perhaps  even  an  intense  and  original 
attitude  towards  education,  that  may  be  of  supreme 
value  to  the  nation?  May  not  such  a  one  see  things 
which  others  have  not  seen? 

'*  Rien  ne  nous  rend  si  grands  qu'une  grande  douleur." 

If  the  psychology  of  the  Aufgabef  is  to  be  the  class- 
room psychology  of  the  next  few  decades,  will  it  not 
also  enter  into  our  administrative  psychology  ?  Shall 
we  not  want  men  and  women  who  ask  to  do,  to  achieve, 


♦  Heck  :  Mental  Discipline  and  Educational  Values,  p.  168. 
i " Problem,"  "task,"  "goal." 
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to  reform,  to  create ;  and,  if  so,  shall  we  not  need  men 
and  women  who  have  learnt  what  life  means  in  tho 
hardest  and  not  the  easiest  of  schools  ? 

"  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  ein  Character  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt." 
In  fact,  though  "detachment"  from  the  hungers  and 
miseries  of  man's  life  may  be  desirable  in,  say,  one  half 
of  our  inspectors,  the  remaining  half  should  be  men  and 
women  who  have  felt.  Only  when  we  have  become 
parents  do  we  understand  our  own  parents.  When  we 
read  of  James  Hinton  walking  down  Fleet  Street  bare- 
footed and  dressed  as  a  beggar  in  order  to  understand 
the  soul  of  a  tramp,  we  may  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
plan,  but  we  at  least  feel,  with  Hinton,  that  a  chasm  of 
social  disparity  is  fatal  to  understanding. 

Thus  the  plea  for  "  complete  detachment "  seems  less  and 
less  satisfactory  the  more  we  examine  it.  One  argument 
only  stands  out  clear,  cogent,  monitory.  Professionalism 
in  teachers,  as  in  other  people,  often  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  egoism,  and  the  alliance  is  infinitely  dangerous. 
Only  so  far,  then,  as  "detachment"  is  a  prophylactic 
against  professional  egoism  is  it  administratively  valu- 
able ;  and,  if  one  might  hazard  a  guess,  Mr.  Holmes's 
Circular  owes  its  existence  to  one  or  more  cases  of  thia 
malignant  plague  that  came  under  his  notice. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  admitted  once  again  that 
some  of  the  general,  as  distinct  from  the  specific,  elements 
in  the  teacher's  work  can  be  assessed  quite  ably  by  such 
officials  as  those  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  need& 
no  lengthy  training,  no  profound  knowledge  to  judge 
of  good  manners,  good  temper,  good  speech,  and  the 
like.  But  the  question  is  whether  education  is  ever 
to  become  a  real  science  and  a  real  art — may-be  the 
king  of  the  sciences  and  the  queen  of  the  arts.  If  so» 
the  same  principle  must  apply  to  it  as  Kuskin  expounded 
in  Modern  Painters.     "The  faculty  of  perceiving  what 
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powers  are  required  in  the  production  of  a  thing,  is 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  excellence.  It  is  this  faculty 
in  which  men,  even  of  the  most  cultivated  taste,  must 
always  be  wanting,  unless  they  have  added  practice  to 
reflection ;  because  none  estimate  the  power  manifested 
in  victory,  unless  they  have  personally  measured  the 
strength  to  be  overcome.*  .  .  ."  Or,  as  a  recent 
psychological  work  says: — "AbiHty  to  use  the  specific 
methods  from  which  the  concept  is  derived  is  not  a 
necessary  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  concept ;  only 
an  understanding  of  the  specific  methods,  only  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  act  in  the  specific  situations,  is  essential. 
This  understanding  of  methods  is  often  gained  at  school 
without  ability  to  use  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ability  is  often  gained  in  the  use  of  methods  without 
an  understanding  of  them.  But  an  understanding  of 
specific  methods  is  never  complete  without  ability  to 
use  them,  and  ability  to  use  them  is  never  complete 
without  an  understanding  of  them.f  " 

The  outside  critic,  being  an  egoist  like  other  men,  will, 
of  course,  resent  the  charge  of  incapacity.  Criticism  is 
fatally  easy  and  fatally  tempting. 

"  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made."J 

But  psychology  is  against  the  critic.  And  so,  too,  is 
national  experience.  The  fundamental  weakness  of 
school  inspection  is  that  it  is  inspection.  The  very 
name  spells  non-constructiveness,  unlike  its  American 
equivalent.  Consequently  there  is  no  comparison  in 
helpfulness  between  the  work  of  some  of  the  American 
superintendents  who  put  their  thoughts  in  book  form  and 
the  work  of  such  English  inspectors  as  do  the  same. 

♦  Vol.  I.,  p.  17. 

+  Heck :  Mental  Discipline  and  Educational  Values,  p.  145. 

X  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
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There  is  a  futile  charm  in  the  latter ;  there  is  life  and 
hope  in  the  former. 

In  fact,  the  day  of  mere  criticism  must  soon  be  over, 
because  modern  psychological  science,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  pouring  its  treasures  at  the  feet  of  the  educationist, 
and  social  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  increasingly 
clamorous.  Thus,  as  we  contemplate  the  possibihtiea 
of  education  in  the  century  before  us,  as  we  study 
Meumann's  book,  Binet's  tests  for  each  school  year, 
Pearson's  correlation  formula,  and  a  thousand  other 
signs  of  the  times,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  advocates  of  "  complete  detachment "  inhabit, 
not  so  much  a  well-worn  groove,  as  a  deep,  sepulchral 
pit,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  light  of  educational 
truth  cannot  penetrate. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


The  Psychology  of  **  Freshness  and 
Originality." 


Good  "antecedents,"  when  they  are  really  good,  are 
desirable  ;  "  complete  detachment,"  if  it  means  complete 
detachment  from  prejudice,  is  admirable ;  but  "  fresh- 
ness and  originality "  are  still  more  excellent.  One 
turns,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Holmes's  book.  What  Is  and 
What  Might  Be,  with  feelings  of  tense  and  almost  pain- 
ful expectation.  So  many  books  on  education  have 
proved  neither  *•  fresh  "  nor  *'  original."  .  .  , 

But  disillusionment  returns.  We  seem  to  hear  the  old 
story  again,  the  old  protests,  the  old  exploded  metaphors, 
the  old  elusive  idealisms ;  and,  as  we  read  on,  the  thing 
shapes  itself  more  and  more,  and  we  recognise  the  old 
inability  to  see  where  a  principle  leads  to,  and  the  old, 
old,  nauseously  old  absence  of  constructive  ideas.  A  line 
of  Matthew  Arnold  seems  to  hum  in  our  ears.  We  are 
"  half  believers  in  our  casual  creeds." 

But,  after  all,  we  had  no  right  to  expect  that  an 
original  book  on  education  would  come  from  an  English 
pen.  More  and  more  has  the  American  book  ruled  our 
market.  If  one  of  our  writers  after  another,  and  if 
even  a  distinguished  dramatist  had  to  succumb  to  the 
educational  blight,  the  situation  was  clearly  almost  hope- 
less. Iconoclasm  plus  futility — we  might  reckon  on 
this  combination  with  a  measure  of  certainty.  We 
might  safely  expect  denunciations  of  the  failure  of  edu- 
<3ation   and   the  production — when    a  remedy  is  asked 
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for — of  a  high-sounding  formula  which  on  examination 
would  be  found  to  have  lost  most  of  its  meaning  because 
the  world  had  moved  on  since  the  days  of  its  inception. 
Our  expectations  are  realised  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Holmes 
exemplifies  in  his  own  person  the  Shavian  combination 
of  great  gifts  with  astonishing  barrenness  and  conven- 
tionality whenever  educational  matters  are  touched. 

Yet  at  first  sight  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Holmes  do  not 
appear  to  be  •'  conventional  "  in  their  educational  utter- 
ances. Is  there  not  something  even  of  audacity  in  their 
protests  against  the  imposing  of  adult  views  upon  the- 
young  and  the  erecting  of  systems  of  repressive  disci- 
pline ?  Yes,  to  the  man  who  has  never  drawn  into  his 
lungs  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  pro- 
tests sound  audacious.  But  they  are  merely  echoes  and 
reverberations  which  should  deceive  no  thoughtful  person. 
An  example  of  pseudo-originality  may  serve  to  elucidate 
this  point. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  from  teacher 
after  teacher  that  there  is  great  need  to  make  education 
more  "  practical,"  more  "  motor,"  more  "  expressional." 
Anyone  who  in  1880  gave  utterance  to  such  a  conviction 
would  have  been  truly  original,  and  would  have  been 
everywhere  ignored.  In  1915  he  will  be  merely  a  human 
echo,  with  probably  a  less  original  mind  than  the  man 
who  refuses  to  advocate  motor  training  at  all.  This  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  in  1915  the  advocate 
of  motor  training  will  be  in  the  wrong  ;  he  will  probably 
be  in  the  right ;  but  his  opinion,  so  far  as  it  is  hi& 
opinion,  will  be  worthless,  because  he  will  merely  have 
picked  it  up  by  infection.  Such  a  teacher  will  be  blindly 
pegging  away  at  "  motor  training "  when  the  whole 
question  will  have  passed  into  its  next  phase. 

So,  too,  with  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Holmes.  Their  protests 
are  still  modestly  useful,  because  there  are  some  teachers 
who  lag  even  behind  the  two  protesters.     Educationally 
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the  date  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Holmes  is  somewhere 
about  1850,  the  date  of  the  people  they  criticise  about 
1800 ;  these  dates,  that  is  to  say,  roughly  represent  cer- 
tain positions  on  a  line  which  symbolises  the  actual 
march  of  educational  thinking,  though  on  some  questions, 
of  course,  the  critics  and  the  criticised  may  occupy  more 
advanced  or  more  retrograde  positions  than  those  here 
assigned. 

The  point  is  that  to  advocate  Eousseauism  or 
Frobelianism  in  these  days  is  to  be — in  most  cases — 
a  solid,  bourgeois,  unimaginative  educationist,  a  man 
easily  infected  by  the  tumultuous  suggestions  of  the 
crowd,  not  in  any  sense  a  pioneer. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Kousseau  as  a  construc- 
tive thinker,  as  a  critic  of  institutions  he  is  a  master 
for  all  time.  He  has  shown  the  way  so  well  that  it  is 
now  an  easy  thing  for  any  of  us  to  catch  the  trick.  We 
have  only  to  protest  against  the  swaddling  bands  of 
convention  and  tradition  and  put  in  a  plea  for  the  free 
instincts  of  man,  idealising  them  as  The  True  Self  or 
The  Higher  Self  or  what  we  will,  and  we  are  instantly 
acclaimed  as  men  of  intellectual  substance.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  anyone  who  in  this  age  echoes  the 
Rousseau  tradition,  in  education  at  any  rate,  is  a  little 
less  original  than  the  man  w^ho  deliberately  turns  to 
convention  as  it  is  and  tries  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Eeal 
Eousseauism  is  so  uncompromising  a  creed  that  when 
it  is  heard  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  men  who  on 
educational  matters  have  hardly  shown  "freshnese  or 
originality  " — to  say  nothing  of  courage — we  begin  to 
suspect  unreality  or  misunderstanding. 

But,  understood  or  not,  the  formulas  of  Eousseau 
now  constitute  the  official  equipment  of  the  "uncon- 
ventional thinker  "  on  educational  topics.  Picked  up  in 
the  way  he  picks  them  up,  they  have  come  to  constitute 
a  new  form  of  tradition  which  merely  witnesses  to  the 
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"  unconventional  "  man's  essential  conventionality.  In- 
stead of  starting  from  seething  and  germinating  situations 
amid  which  he  has  actually  lived  and  out  of  which  a  whole 
series  of  full-grown  problems  have  sprung  insistently  and 
voraciously  at  his  throat,  the  academic  reformer  hag 
viewed  education  from  a  safe  distance,  and  to  a  man 
so  situated,  Eousseauism,  presenting  itself  as  something 
thorough,  novel,  audacious,  supplies  a  mild  vicarious 
excitement. 

These  reflections  present  themselves  to  any  reader 
who  has  perused  a  hundred  educational  books  of  the 
last  half  century  and  then  turns  to  the  book  of  Mr. 
Holmes.  The  function  of  education  is  to  foster  growth 
is  the  facile  formula  which  meets  the  eye  on  the  first 
page.  So  true  and  yet  so  pointless!  Here  are  our 
schools,  and  here — to  take  one  problem  among  many — 
are  our  general  elections  and  our  political  parties,  and 
the  ample  evidence  which  they  supply  that  there  is 
something  wrong — something  not  merely  threadbare, 
but  mouldy  and  cancerous — in  our  civic  life ;  the  function 
of  education,  we  are  told,  is  to  foster  groiuth.  Here  are 
vast  ethical  problems  raised  by  Meredith,  Ibsen  and 
Sudermann ;  here  is  friction  between  parent  and  son  ; 
here  is  trouble  between  man  and  wife ;  we  are  told  that 
the  function  of  education  is  to  foster  groiuth.  Here 
are  sects  struggling  for  supremacy  in  the  schools;  the 
function  of  education,  we  hear  again,  is  to  foster  growth. 
Coming  still  closer  to  the  educational  problem,  here 
are  teachers  equal  in  intelligence  and  morals  to  any 
other  group  in  the  community — however  much  or  little 
that  may  mean — but  finding  their  work  singularly  un- 
romantic  and  unsuggestive ;  Mr.  Holmes  utters  for  them 
the  profound  truth  that  the  function  of  education  is  to 
foster  groiuth. 

Yet  your  formula  is  right  enough,  good  sir,  right  so 
far  as  it  goes — by  the  way,  until  you  have  fully  mastered 
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the  idea  of  "  social  heredity  "  your  formula  will  not  go 
very  far — but  how  little  you  have  plumbed  its  real 
meaning !  You  may  have  plumbed  it  with  regard  to 
the  child ;  have  you  ever  even  thought  of  it  tuith  regard 
to  the  adolescent,  the  man — or,  let  us  say,  the  teacher  ? 
Is  he  to  groiu,  or  is  he,  like  your  master  Eousseau's 
ideal  tutor,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  his 
pupil?  Somehow  it  seems  as  if  the  man  who  com- 
posed the  Circular  cannot  really  know  what  "  growth  " 
means.  But  he  does  know ;  he  sees  clearly  enough 
that  most  men  have  ceased  to  grow  before  they  are 
forty ;  that  they  are  "  malignant  "  in  their  egoism 
because  they  are  dead  in  their  souls  and  love  darkness 
rather  than  light.  Mr.  Holmes  sees  this ;  but  what 
he  does  not  see  is  the  remedy. 

The  terrible  thing  in  connection  with  the  Holmes 
Circular  is  that  its  author  has  never  caught  even  a 
glimmer  of  the  great  truth  that  in  order  to  realise  his 
educational  dreams  new  administrative  forces  of  a 
vitalising  kind  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  teacher.  Any  educationist  who,  being  more  than 
a  dreamer,  feels  the  furious  problems  of  education 
knocking  at  his  heart,  is  compelled  by  the  logic  of 
facts  to  pass  from  child  psychology  to  adult  psychology. 
But  if  we  are  mere  dreamers  there  will  be  no  such  com- 
pulsion. As  casual  spectators  at  a  drama — in  this  case 
an  educational  drama — or  as  dilettantes  visiting  a  picture 
gallery  or  concert  room  where  none  of  our  own  produc- 
tions are  being  exhibited  or  performed,  we  can  dole  out 
our  supply  of  applause  or  condemnation  and  thea  pass 
on  without  either  triumph  or  despair  in  our  hearts. 
Others  have  toiled;  others  have  played  the  fool  or 
the  hero  ;  triumph  or  despair  are  theirs ;  it  is  our  task 
merely  to  occupy  a  position  of  detachment.  Thus  may 
we  produce  a  charming  book ;  an  original  or  a  vital 
book  we  shall  not.     What   Is  and    What  Might   Be  is 
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neither  original  nor  vital.  Its  author  has  but  noted 
in  passing  the  pathology  of  adult  life;  aetiology  and 
therapeutics  are  beyond  him. 

But  of  course,  he  cannot  fail  to  give  utterance  to 
some  wise  things  on  education.  Some  of  these,  indeed, 
would  have  been  bold  things  had  he  said  them  years 
ago.  But  one  of  the  traditions  that  guide  the  English 
civil  servant  is  that  he  should  keep  clear  of  political  or 
sectarian  controversy  so  long  as  he  is  in  active  service. 

"  Never  young  Civilian's  prospects  were  so  bright, 
Till  an  Indian  paper  found  that  he  could  write  : 
Never  young  Civilian's  prospects  were  so  dark, 
When  the  wretched  Blitzen  wrote  to  make  his  mark."* 

Boldness,  therefore,  in  civil  servants  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, with  the  result  that  such  of  them  as  have  facile 
pens  either  adopt  the  device  of  anonymity  or  save  up 
their  frankness  until  the  hour  of  official  freedom  arrives. 
Then,  if  they  have  been  inspectors  of  schools,  they  write 
such  books  as  H.M.I.  :  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schoolsi  and  JVliat  Is  and 
What  Might  Be ;  A  Study  of  Education  in  General  and 
Elementary  Education  in  Particular.  And  in  these  cir- 
cumstances their  courage  becomes  positively  tremendous. 
Yet  somehow  it  is  hard  to  sympathise  with  the  heroes. 
Here  are  our  teachers  entangled  in  a  mass  of  routine, 
and  tempted  every  week  of  their  lives  to  hug  their  en- 
tanglements instead  of  boldly  breaking  them;  here  are 
our  teachers,  to  speak  more  specifically,  compelled 
during  the  first  hour  of  every  morning  session  to  teach 
certain  things  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  earnestly 
repudiates.  If  only  he  liad  been  allowed — still  better,  if 
only  he  had  plucked  up  courage — to  utter  his  repudia- 
tion while  he  was  yet  a  responsible  official !  How 
those     teachers    who    feel    themselves    galled    by    the 

*  Kipling :  The  Man  Wlio  Could  Write, 
i  By  E.  M.  Sneyd-Kynnersley. 
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present  system  would  have  thanked  him,  and  how 
decisive  might  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  his 
authoritative  revelations  on  the  public!  And  even  if, 
to  himself,  the  unlikely  happened,  and  the  result  of 
his  courageous  conduct  were  an  enforced  retirement 
before  the  full  maturity  of  his  pension  had  been 
reached,  his  moral  position  in  the  eyes  of  all  zealots 
for  education  and  sincerity  would  have  been  secure 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  name  he  bears  seems 
destined  to  carry  no  such  inspiring  associations. 

And  yet,  as  we  read  his  graceful  pages,  as  we  catch 
the  sound  of  a  noble  though  ambiguous  and  partial  mes- 
sage, we  feel  how  near  he  was  to  the  achievement  of 
permanent  renown  in  a  realm  that  has  been  kingless 
too  long.  In  two  respects  at  least  he  was  graduating 
for  educational  immortality ;  he  had  heard  a  call  and 
he  had  trained  his  tongue  to  a  silvery  eloquence.  But 
either  the  call  sounded  too  distant  to  reach  the  very 
heart  of  his  being,  or,  when  the  crucial  sacrifice  was 
called  for,  he  made  il  gran  rifiuto  and  thus  lost  the 
needful  touch  with  reality.  He  who  regarded  "  sincerity 
of  expression  "  as  the  "  fountain-head  of  all  truthfulness  "* 
turned  away  from  the  course  which  duty  dictated  and 
refused  to  speak  out  when  to  speak  out  would  have 
been  courageous. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  short,  has  plucked  the  laurels  from  the 
brow  of  that  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  who 

"  Led  his  army  from  behind 
He  found  it  less  exciting." 

He  has  been  careful  to  lead  into  battle  no  army  at  all, 
but  now  that  danger  is  over  he  tells  us  what  courageous 
things  we  all  ought  to  have  done.  "A  plague  of  all 
cowards,"  said  Falstaff ;  and  indeed  Falstaff,  Pistol  and 
Parolles  now  begin  to  appear  to  us,  familiar  with  tha 

*  What  is,  etc.    P.  284. 
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actual  extent   of   an   educationist's   courage,   as  heroes 
indeed. 

But  most  of  us  who  call  ourselves  "  educationists " 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  as  arrant  cowards  as  Mr.  Holmes ; 
our  sins  of  mere  omission  are  as  grave  as  his.  The  real 
offence — the  sin  of  actual  commission — of  which  he  is 
guilty  has  yet  to  be  considered.  But  a  pleasanter  task 
lies  immediately  before  us.  We  have  to  discover  what 
elements  of  modernity  and  soundness  are  in  his  book. 
There  are  several,  but  they  have  apparently  come  to 
him  too  late  in  life  to  have  grown  into  a  system  of 
thought ;  at  any  rate  he  lamentably  fails  to  see  the  con- 
clusions to  which  most  of  them  point. 

The  best  thing  in  his  book  is  a  comparative  absence  of 
the  conventional  delusion  as  to  "  formal  training."  He 
rarely  or  never*  speaks  as  if  specific  training  in  one  sub- 
ject automatically  flows  over  into  other  subjects.  In 
fact  he  puts  in  a  definite  plea  for  many-sided  culture 
(p.  262),  has  no  confidence  in  the  "training-power"  of 
drudgery  {p.  69),  pleads  for  what  is  practically  apper- 
ceptive interest,  and  even  derives  "  tact "  largely  from 
this  {p.  256).  Similarly  his  few  remarks  on  games  are 
free  from  the  childish  fanaticism  which  distinguishes  the 
utterances  of  most  public  school  men.  In  fact  he  has 
ostensibly  (not  really)  thrown  over  **  faculty  psychology  " 
and  the  pedagogical  dogma  connected  with  it. 

In  place  of  "  faculties  "  he  gives  us  "  instincts  " — 
six  of  them — and  about  these  six  he  says  many  things 
that  are  eloquent  and  true,  particularly  emphasising  the 
connection  between  impression  and  expression;  but  he 
fails  to  make  the  list  complete,  and  he  fails  to  see  that 
a  dogma  of  "  formal  training  "  applied  to  instincts  may 
be  almost  as  fallacious  as  when  applied  to  "  faculties."! 

♦  On  page  83  there  is  a  passage  which  might  be  forced  into  the  •'  formal 
training  "  direction  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  book  discounts  such  an  interpretation. 
+"  Almost,"  not  quite;  the  "  instinct"  psychology  is  of  course  sounder,  more 
penetrating,  than  the  ••  faculty  "  psychology. 
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He  has,  in  other  words,  failed  to  carry  his  principles  to 
their  logical  conclusion  ;  the  old-fashioned  psychologist 
thought  that  a  faculty  was  a  faculty  and  had  only  to  be 
trained;  Mr.  Holmes  thinks  the  same  of  an  instinct; 
merely  train  it  and  all  will  be  well.  He  ignores  the  fact 
that  human  instincts  are  indeterminate,  plastic,  dirigible  : 
he  implies  that  they  need  neither  correction  nor  guid- 
ance. This  is  quite  a  striking  example  of  the  general 
inconclusiveness  of  Mr.  Holmes's  thinking ;  he  is  really 
a  "formal  trainer"  still,  without  knowing  it;  but  his 
list  of  six  instincts  happens  to  be  a  better  list  than  the 
conventional  list  of  *•  faculties,'  so  the  old-fashionedness 
of  his  thinking  is  not  obvious  at  first  glance. 

A  far  more  notable  feature  of  his  book  is  his  assault 
— Buddhistic  in  spirit — upon  human  egoism.  Most  of 
the  evils  of  the  day  he  traces  (and  traces  rightly,  as 
readers  of  Meredith  and  Ibsen  will  scarcely  attempt  to 
deny)  to  this  '•  malignant "  source.  But  here  again 
there  seems  a  lack  of  conclusiveness  and  coherence, 
because  six  instincts  do  not  complete  the  list ;  Professor 
MacDougall  and  other  psychologists — and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Holmes  himself — recognise  an  "egoistic  instinct,"  an 
"  instinct  of  self-assertion  " ;  why  the  six  should  be  fed 
while  the  seventh  is  to  be  starved  is  not  clear  from  his 
exposition.  "  To  walk  in  the  Path  [of  Buddha]  is 
to  ally  oneself  with  the  deeper  forces  of  Nature."*  Is 
one  of  those  force  the  egoistic  instinct,  and  if  so  are  we 
to  ally  ourselves  with  it  ? 

Yet  clear  views  on  this  matter  of  egoism  are,  from 
the  administrative  standpoint,  vitally  important,  and  it 
is  exactly  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Holmes's  theory  of  edu- 
cational administration,  so  far  as  a  theory  is  expressed 
in  his  Circular,  comes  tumbling  down  into  ruin.  If  the 
egoistic  instinct  is  a  fact,  and  if  every  teacher  possesses 
this  instinct  in  greater  or  less  measure,  what  is  to  be  our 

♦  The  Creed  of  Buddlia.    P.  108. 
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attitude,  as  administrators,  towards  it  ?  Are  we,  as 
devout  Buddhists  who  have  akeady  plucked  it  from  our 
hearts,  or  are  daily  trying  to  pluck  it,  to  assume  that 
teachers,  too,  have  ceased  to  be  egoists,  that  higher 
salaries  and  higher  positions  in  the  educational  world 
exert,  or  ought  to  exert,  no  attraction  on  them  ?  By 
administratively  ignoring  or  flouting  the  egoism  of  a 
teacher  shall  we  help  him  to  be  less  egoistic,  or  will  such 
a  policy  force  him  back,  back,  back  upon  his  egoism 
until  his  disillusioned  heart  stagnates  into  stupor  or 
veritably  seethes  with  vindictive  discontent  ? 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  through  the  delusive- 
ness of  egoism,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  imbibe 
something  of  the  Buddhistic  spirit,  if  we  already  have 
everything  that  heart  can  loish.  It  is  then  that  there 
comes,  as  another  charming  writer  on  Buddhism  says, 
"  a  discontent  and  a  desire  for  yet  wider  life,  a  wider 
consciousness  than  any  [we]  can  see  before  [us] .... 
This  feeling  comes.  .  .  .  not  generally  to  the  poor,  not  to 
those  luhose  life  is  fiarroivest  and  loiuest,  for  they  have 
still  far  prospects  in  their  life.  ...  In  all  the  world's 
history  there  have  been  two  men  who  felt  it  most.  .  .  . 
Each  was  a  prince."* 

What,  then,  about  the  teacher  ?  So  long  as  he  has 
"prospects  in  his  life"  he  is  not  Hkely  to  see  through 
the  "  illusion  "  of  egoism.  He  will,  in  short,  wish  to 
"  get  on  "  in  the  world,  or  to  win  at  least  some  measure 
of  recognition  from  his  fellows.  How  is  the  adminis- 
trator to  act  towards  such  a  teacher  ?  The  administrator 
himself,  we  will  suppose,  is  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  a  pension  guaranteed,  and 
with  a  son  already  installed  in  oflSce  ;f  and  both  son  and 

*  Fielding  Hall.     The  Inward  Light.    P.  159-60.     (Italics  our  own.)  " 

+  In  some  respects  there  is  a  resemblance  between  inspecting  for  the 
Board  of  Education  and  another  profession  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dooley. 
"•Tis  like  pawnbrokin'.  Ye  niver  heard  iv  a  pa  vnhroker's  son  doin' 
annything  else."  Uncharitable  people  might  go  further  and  establish  a 
parallel  with  umpiring  at  football.  "  Th'  impire  was  mos'ly  a  la-ad  that 
cudden't  play." 
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father  are  busily  and  laudably  engaged  in  emptying  their 
own  hearts  of  egoism.  Is  the  egoism  of  the  teacher  to 
be  transformed  into  the  genuinely  "  malignant "  variety 
by  his  discovery  that  every  avenue  of  distinction  has 
been  finally  closed  against  him  through  Mr.  Holmes's 
secret  machinations  ;  or  is  his  egoism  to  be  mellowed 
and  broadened  and  perhaps  finally  extinguished  by  the 
administrative  adoption  of  an  exactly  opposite  policy  ? 
To  this  question  the  administration  of  the  future  will 
have  to  give  an  answer  and  the  central  chapters  of  this 
book  are  concerned  with  nothing  else. 

So  far,  then,  Mr.  Holmes's  philosophy  of  education 
contains  two,  and  only  two,  valuable  elements. 
Negatively  he  distrusts  the  "  faculty  training  "  dogma, 
and  positively  he  believes  in  giving  the  instincts  a  chance. 
But  he  can  carry  out  neither  thought  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  He  abolishes  the  "  formal  training  "  of  the 
faculties,  but  thereupon  instals  a  "  formal  training  "  of 
six  instincts  (these  instincts  being,  on  his  view,  so 
essentially  good  that  direction  and  correction  are 
superfluous).  When,  however,  he  is  faced  by  the 
existence  of  a  seventh  instinct,  the  egoistic,  he 
changes  his  policy  and  declares  for  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. 

This  leads  us  to  the  central  formula — the  "  growth  " 
or  "  plant  "  formula — and  the  leading  argument  of  his 
book. 

There  are  two  paths,  he  tells  us,  along  which  the 
teacher  can  take  his  children — the  path  of  mechanical 
obedience  and  the  path  of  self-realisation — and  the 
former  of  these  has  unfortunately  proved  the  favourite 
one.  Only  here  and  there  has  a  wise  teacher — such  as 
the  "Egeria"  of  the  Sussex  School  which  he  sympa- 
thetically describes — possessed  sufficient  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  human  nature  to  lead  along  the  path  of 
self-realisation. 
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Men  have  made  the  mistake  for  centuries,  he  tells  us, 
of  regarding  human  nature  as  intrinsically  sinful,  and 
therefore  as  needing  a  large  amount  of  external  control, 
suppression,  truncation,  "  Sit  still  "  discipline  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  this  pernicious  mistake ;  another  is  that 
common  form  of  school  instruction  which  ignores  the 
child's  own  self-activities  and  forces  it  along  grooves 
prearranged  by  the  adult.  Mr.  Holmes  reviews  the 
various  school  subjects,  and  shows  that  even  those 
which  are  ostensibly  "  expressional,"  like  composition 
and  drawing,  have  been  thus  spoilt.  What  human 
nature  really  needs  is  "growth";  even  the  higher 
virtues  will  come  of  their  own  accord  if  only  we  give 
them  breathing  space.  "  We  need  not  give  lessons  on 
altruism.  We  need  not  teach  or  preach  a  new  philosophy 
of  life.  All  that  we  need  do  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  the 
child's  soul."  Lessons  on  citizenship  are  equally  absurd. 
Give  it  a  chance  and  the  "  communal  instinct  will  evolve 
itself  in  its  own  season."     (P.  289.) 

In  fact  human  nature  is  intrinsically  good;  conse- 
quently the  work  of  the  teacher  should  consist  in 
'•  developing  the  latent  powers  of  his  pupil,  the  un- 
folding of  his  latent  life" — the  true  self  "that  is  his 
in  embryo  from  the  very  beginning " — by  means  of 
"  nourishment  and  exercise."  If  this  were  fearlessly 
done,  human  nature  would  expand  in  ways  at  pre- 
sent almost  undreamt  of,  capacity  for  growth  being 
"  unHmited "  in  the  case  of  our  mental  and  spiritual 
faculties.  The  work  of  Egeria  in  a  sleepy  country 
district  has  convinced  him  of  this  limitlessness ;  "  the 
average  child  can  become  the  rare  exception  and  attain 
to  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  remarkably  high  degree 
of  mental  and  spiritual  development,"  can  manifest,  for 
example,  the  qualities  of  "  innocent  joy,  self-forgetful- 
ness,  communal  devotion,  heartfelt  goodwill,  gracioua 
manners." 
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But  questions  seem  called  for  at  this  point.  First 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  time  from  9  to  10  o'clock 
is  spent  at  Egeria's  School.  Is  religious  instruction 
given  or  not  ?  If  it  be  given,  an  unfriendly  critic  of  Mr. 
Holmes  will  plausibly  urge  that  the  structure  of  dogma 
thus  provided  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  moral 
results  obtained,  because  it  suggests  to  the  pupil  that 
there  is  a  divine  background  from  which  the  moral  law 
emerges  and  from  which  it  derives  its  authority.  It 
is  true  that  other  schools  may  also  provide  the  same 
supply  of  dogma  without  producing  the  same  results, 
but  that  does  not  refute  the  present  contention. 

Other  critics,  unsympathetic  towards  dogma  but 
sympathetic  towards  moral  and  civic  instruction,  may 
similarly  contend  that  moral  principles  are  daily  being 
preached  to  Egeria's  children  ;  that  these  principles  are 
in  the  air  around  us  ;  that  our  language  is  full  of  moral 
categories;  and  that  therefore,  however  "  self-expres- 
sional  "  Egeria's  methods  may  be,  tiiey  are  not  "  self- 
expressional"  in  Mr.  Holmes's  negative  sense.* 

Until  definite  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming,! 

♦  It  may  be  added  that  these  two  objections — which  resolve  themselves  into 
one,  namely,  that  the  voice  of  moral  authority  cannot  in  practice  i,e  shut  out 
from  any  school,  even  if  an  Egeria  tries  (which  the  present  writer  doubts)  to 
exclude  it— may  also  be  applied  to  one  of  the  current  arguments  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  heredity.  The  fact  that  a  mental  difference  between  two 
children  aged,  say,  six,  is  found  to  be  present  thirty  years  later,  education  and 
environment  having  failed  either  to  remove  or  seriously  to  diminish  it,  is  often 
regarded  as  decisive  evidence  for  the  superior  power  of  heredity.  The  point 
overlooked  is  that  the  influence  of  education  and  environment  must  be  largely 
identical  in  the  two  cases;  thus  looked  at  it  maybe  enormous.  As  well  say 
that  gravitition  is  an  unimportant  factor  in  physics  because  the  weights  of 
two  stones  retain  the  same  ratio  wherever  they  are  carried.  Given  much  the 
same  education  and  environment,  the  differences  between  human  beings 
due  to  "nature"  must  necessarily  appear  more  striking  than  those  due  to 
"nurture." 

+  Since  the  above  was  written  the  writer  has  visited  the  scene  of  Egeria's 
work,  and  has  made  a  few  interesting  discoveries. 

First,  as  he  anticipated,  the  school  is  not  a  secular  school  but  one  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England.  This  fact  proves  that  there  is  disingenuousness 
somewhere,  either  in  the  account  given  of  the  school  by  Mr.  Holmes  or  in  the 
past  management  of  the  school.  "  Religious  Instruction  "  figures  on  the  time 
table  and  has  always  done  so.  If  this  instruction  has  been  whole-heartedly 
given,  Mr.  Holmes's  account  is  incorrect;  if  it  has  been  unwillingly  given, 
Egeria,  now  a  free  woman,  should  confess  as  much. 

Second,  the  whole  policy  of  Egeria  has  been  reversed  by  the  new  head 
teacher,  and  the  Board  of  Education  is,  apparently,  raising  no  objection.    So 
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the  present  writer  will  continue  to  believe  that  in  Egeria's 
school  moral  principles  were  constantly  and  very  ex- 
plicitly proclaimed,  though  the  probability  is  that  the 
proclamation  was  done  with  unusual  skill  and  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  practical  school  pursuits.  If 
this  Sussex  school  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
a  "  secular  "  school,  the  fact  should  be  stated. 

To  Mr.  Holmes's  negation  on  pp.  202-203  no  attention 
whatever*  will  be  paid  by  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
psychology  of  morals  and  knows  the  meaning  of  "  social 
heredity."  All  the  available  evidence — and  a  good  deal 
has  been  accumulated  during  recent  years,  as  was  briefly 
shown  in  connection  with  formal  training — points  in  the 
direction  that  the  •'  moral "  element  in  any  school 
pursuit  does  not  "  flow  over  "  into  analogous  pursuits 
except  through  the  agency  of  conscious  elucidation  ;  in 
other  words,  of  direct  instruction  or  its  equivalent. 
And  what  holds  good  of  "  morals  "  holds  also  good  of 
"citizenship  "  and  "patriotism."  Mr.  Holmes  speaks  of 
the  "  faddists  "  who  wish  to  have  these  latter  subjects 
taught ;  where  this  is  done  "  the  time  of  the  teachers 
and  the  children  is  wasted."  And  with  the  cocksureness 
that  marks  him,  for  once,  as  a  genuine  bigot,  Mr. 
Holmes  tells  us  that  "the  teaching  of  patriotism  and 
citizenship,  if  it  is  to  produce  any  effect,  must  be  entirely 
informal  and  indirect."     "  Any  !  "     "  Entirely  !  " 

Now,  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  instruction  on 
moral   and   civic   topics   should    be   made   very   largely 

again  there  is  disingenuousness,  or  lack  of  conviction,  or  lack  of  courage,  or 
lack  of  finality  somewhere. 

Third— but  every  original-minded  and  courageous  teacher  has  to  face  de- 
traction, and  these  pages  are  not  a  suitable  vehicle  for  unsifted  village  state- 
ments as  to  the  post-school  careers  of  Egeria's  children.  But  educationists 
should  demand  one  thing — that  the  Board  of  Education  should  commit  itself 
one  way  or  the  other  and  not  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 
Either  the  Board  is  satisfied  both  with  the  results  and  the  methods  of  Egeria's 
work— in  which  case  the  recent  reversal  of  policy  at  Sompting  must  in  its 
turn  be  reversed — or  we  must  disregard  Mr.  Holmes's  boyish  enthusiasms  and 
begin  to  judge  facts  in  cold  blood,  neither  exaggerating  nor  depreciating. 

♦  "  There  is  no  place  for  moral  teaching  on  the  time  table  of  the  school ; 
and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  direct  inculcation  of  morality  is 
wholly  foreign  to  Egeria's  conception  of  education." 
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•*  informal,"  in  the  sense  of  seeming  to  spring  spon- 
taneously out  of  a  series  of  well-chosen  school  pursuits. 
To  say  that  it  should  be  "  indirect  "  is,  however,  un- 
adulterated nonsense ;  it  must  be  absolutely  focalised  to 
be  seriously  effective ;  if  it  is  "  indirect  "  in  the  sense 
of  being  marginal  it  will  be  almost  entirely  ignored 
by  everyone  who  is  not  a  moral  genius.  As  to 
•'  informality,"  if  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  colleagues  had 
ever  seriously  thought  of  devising  a  system  of  school 
pursuits  that  would  function  as  an  adequate  basis  for 
instruction  in  morals  and  citizenship,  we  could  all 
welcome  "  informal  methods "  in  the  sense  above 
described,  though  even  then  analogy  with  other  subjects 
would  suggest  that  sooner  or  later — perhaps  during 
adolescence — the  element  of  system  would  have  to  be 
introduced  ;  intelligent  people  do  not  wish  their  moral 
ideas  to  be  casual  and  chaotic  for  ever.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  no  such  system  of  school  pursuits  exists, 
and  that  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  any  other 
educational  body  has  had  the  wit  to  devise  one. 

Even  the  Scout  Movement  was  not  devised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  but  by  an  outsider,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  enunciated,  doubtless  to  Mr.  Holmes's  astonish- 
ment, some  very  "formal"  and  "direct"  scout  laws 
and  finds  them  work.  In  short,  to  talk  of  "informal" 
methods  when  the  institutional  basis  for  such  methods 
does  not  exist  except  in  isolated  and  wholly  inadequate 
fragments  is  to  prove  oneself  a  mere  Utopian  dreamer, 
out  of  touch  with  realities.  Such  a  one  does  not 
measure  the  distance  between  the  desirable,  the  possible, 
and  the  existent.  He  does  not  even  know  the  next  step 
forward.* 

*  Mr.  Holmes's  attack  on  examinations  is  futile  for  the  same  reason. 
Anyone  can  denounce;  not  one  educationist  in  a  thousand  can  construct. 
What  is  to  take  the  place  of  examinations?  Apparently  "antecedents." 
That  is  Mr.  Holmes's  sole  contribution  to  the  theory  of  educational 
administration,  and  to  call  it  "  original  "  is  to  do  a  grave  injustice  to  the  man 
who  once  enquired  whether  any  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth. 
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Mr.  Holmes  is,  however,  tolerably  consistent  in  his 
attacks  on  systematic  and  dogmatic  instruction.  We 
must  not  have  it  in  theology  (297),  nor  in  arithmetic 
(297),  nor  in  literature,  history,  chemistry,  "  business," 
navigation,  art,  sport  (297),  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
morals  and  citizenship  (292).  Indeed  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether,  according  to  Mr.  Holmes's  view,  there 
should  be  a  single  scrap  of  system  anyivhere  in  the 
school*  Time-tables  should  apparently  be  abolished 
forthwith  (the  time-tables  which  Mr.  Holmes  and  his 
colleagues  have  been  "approving"  and  "signing"  for 
two  generations),  and,  as  above  said  (Mr.  Holmes  does 
not  state  this,  though  his  discussion  of  the  instincts 
seems  to  imply  it),  a  series  of  occupations  will  have 
to  be  devised  in  conformity  with  those  instincts. 
Whether  these  occupations  are  to  be  recorded  on  any 
time-table  and  pursued  "  systematically "  he  does  not 
tell  us,  but  the  implications  of  p.  297  are  that  even  these 
will  be  as  casual  as  possible ;  and,  in  any  case,  as  the 
list  of  occupations  has  not  yet  been  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  Mr.  Holmes's  objection  to  time-tables  are 
literally  objections  to  all  that  he  has  hitherto  been 
administering. 

On  this  question  of  the  teaching  of  morals  and  citizen- 
ship a  remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself. 

Whenever  an  educationist  is  found  protesting  against 
the  iniquity  of  forcing  such  teaching  down  the  throats  of 
children  he  is  nearly  always  found  to  be  an  inveterate 
moraliser  when  he  has  the  chance  of  moralising  to 
adults.  He  may  regard  the  child,  and  perhaps  even  the 
adolescent,  as  needing  no  illumination  of  conscience 
whatever,  no  advice  or  direction  at  all  on  moral  or  civic 
topics,  and  may  think  that  the  child  will  develop  easily 
and    naturally    into    a    complete    citizen    if    only    we 

♦  There  is  a  fine  subject  here  for  an  educational  dramatist— everything 
taught  indirectly,  everything  revolving  around  everything  else.  .  .  . 
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keep  our  hands  off  and  allow  him  to  "  grow."  But 
give  this  pseudo-educationist  an  opportunity  and 
he  will  break  out.  Like  an  eminent  physician 
for  the  insane*  he  will  condemn  moral  and  civic 
instruction  at  the  Child  Study  Society,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  deliver  a  series  of  excellent  ethical  lectures 
on  "  Conduct  and  Its  Disorders."  Like  an  eminent 
dramatist!  he  will  declare  that  "the  vilest  abortionist 
is  he  who  attempts  to  mould  a  child's  character "  and 
will  then  proceed  to  make  the  theatre  a  temple  for 
moralising,  or,  in  his  own  words,  a  *'  prompter  of  con- 
science "  and  an  "  elucidator  of  social  conduct."  When 
such  men  I  as  these  are  carried  along  helplessly  by  the 
stream  of  educational  twaddle  we  know  what  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Holmes.  He  will  denounce  all  direct  and 
systematic  attempts  to  guide  the  young,  and  will  then 
probably  attempt  to  guide  us  adults. 

We  turn  to  the  publishers'  lists  and  the  conjecture 
proves  correct.  Mr.  Holmes  is  the  author  of  The  Creed 
of  Buddha  and  other  moral  works,  written  for  our  edifi- 
cation. Curiously  enough,  too,  his  favourite  hero  was 
a  moralist  pure  and  simple,  a  teacher  of  the  Fourfold 
Truth,  of  the  Eightfold  Path  (of  Eight  Faith,  Eight 
Eesolve,  Eight  Speech,  etc.  .  .  .),  and  of  the  Fivefold 
Code  of  Morals — in  fact,  a  teacher  who  founded  2,600 
years  ago  a  Moral  Education  League  and  issued  a 
syllabus.  Mr.  Holmes  believes  that  a  "  fresh  influx  of 
ideas,"  a  "fresh  capital  of  ideas,"  has  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  East,  but  apparently  by  adults  only.  These 
adults — with  all  their  plasticity,  perhaps,  lost  long  ago — 
have  to  be  taught  "  altruism  "  and  other  virtues,  taught 
them   directly   not   indirectly,  formally   not   informally. 

*  Dr.  C.  Mercier.  +  Mr.  B.  Shaw. 

X  Nothing  need  be  said  here  of  those  thousands  of  other  unconventional 
conventionalists  who  object  to  "direct"  methods  but  are  silent  as  the  grave 
when  teachers  are  officially  directed  to  teach  the  commandments  and  the 
beatitudes.    After  all,  who  expects  an  educationist  to  have  courage  ? 
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The  only  people  who  must  not  be  taught  these  things 
are  children.  The  last  people  in  the  world  to  require 
advice  and  illumination  would  appear  to  be  the  youngest, 
the  most  inexperienced,  the  most  plastic  people  of  all. 
The  only  people  to  whom  it  is  legitimate  to  teach  morals 
are  those  whose  habits  and  prejudices  are  already  firmly 
fixed."^'  The  grand  words  of  Bacon,  destined,  perhaps, 
to  be  the  motto  of  future  educationists — Ars  est  hovw 
additus  naturae — are  to  have  no  meaning  for  school 
education. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  topsy-turveydom  of  con- 
temporary thought  which  Mr.  Holmes's  mind,  an  extra- 
ordinarily impressionable  rather  than  a  constructive  one, 
faithfully  reflects  ? 

The  answer  has  been  given  elsewhere.!  The  unfor- 
tunate associations  which,  thanks  to  Sheridan,  Dickens 
and  other  writers,  have  gathered  around  the  word 
"  moral,"  and  the  universal  belief  in  "  formal  training," 
are  two  of  the  causes.  A  third  is  the  "  plant  metaphor  " 
— the  last  word  of  the  Eousseau-Frobel- Wordsworth 
educationist.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  this  metaphor 
in  order  to  discover  exactly  the  error  in  Mr.  Holmes's 
obsolete  and  misleading  psychology. 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  great  educational  thinker,  who 
may  (the  point  is  historically  doubtful)  have  had  Frobel 
and  certainly  had  the  Frobelian  "plant  metaphor"  in 
his  mind,  challenged  the  latter  as  fundamentally  mis- 
leading. According  to  an  old  embryological  view — that 
of  '•  pre-formation  " — an  embryo  is  a  replica,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  developed  being.  This  erroneous  view  was 
extended  to  mental  science,  and  the  Frobelians,  among 
other  educationists,  thus  came  to  speak  of  the  growth  of 

♦  There  is  a  worrying  doubt  even  here.  •'  The  assumption  that  the  truth 
of  things  is  to  be  taut;ht  ah  extra  "  is  condemned  in  The  Creed  of  Buddha  (p,  47). 
So  far  as  we  can  see  through  the  cloud  of  Mr.  Holmes's  thinking,  a  man  may- 
teach  through  writing  books  (for  adults),  but  in  no  other  way. 

+  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schooli.  Report  of  an  Enquiry.  Edited 
by  Michael  Sadler.     (P.  10-15.)    Education  and  tlie  Heredity  Spectre  (P.  117-1-.^.) 
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the  child's  mind  as  if  it  took  place  wholly  from  within, 
as  if,  in  fact,  mental  plasticity  were  a  non-existent  or 
at  least  a  negligible  factor.  The  child  being  father  of 
the  man,  and  the  embryo  father  of  the  child,  it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  stand  aside  and  do  little  more 
than  remove  hindrances  from  growth.  Literature  is  full 
of  this  plant  metaphor  with  its  correlative  formula  of 
•'  harmonious  development  "  ;  we  find  it  in  Frobel's  idea 
of  the  kinder-garten ;  we  find  it  in  Carlyle's  famous 
passage  on  the  difference  between  the  oak  tree  and  the 
dwarf  bush  ;  we  find  it  more  recently  in  the  appendix  to 
Mr.  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman ;  and  we  are  not  much 
surprised  to  discover  it  in  Mr.  Holmes's  book,  the  "  wild 
bullace  and  the  yellow  plum  "  taking  the  place  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  "  crab  apple  and  pippin."  It  is  an  interesting 
fact — a  pungent  commentary  on  the  only  phrase  in  the 
Holmes  Circular  that  can,  by  any  roundabout  argument, 
be  plausibly  justified — that  an  outsider  like  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  a  man  of  "  complete  detachment  "  from 
pedagogical  and  inspectorial  experience,  can  see  the 
folly  of  this  chatter.  In  What's  Wrong  luith  the  World 
cccurs  the  following  passage : — 

"  I  know  that  certain  crazy  pedants  have  attempted 
to  .  .  .  maintain  that  education  is  not  instruction  at 
all,  does  not  teach  by  authority  at  all.  They  present  the 
process  as  coming,  not  from  outside,  from  the  teacher^ 
but  entirely  from  inside  the  boy.  Education,  they  say, 
is  the  Latin  for  leading  out  or  drawing  out  the  dormant 
faculties  of  each  person.  Somewhere  far  down  in  the 
dim  boyish  soul  is  a  primordial  yearning  to  learn  Greek 
accents  or  to  wear  clean  collars ;  and  the  schoolmaster 
only  gently  and  tenderly  liberates  this  imprisoned  pur- 
pose. Sealed  up  in  the  new-born  babe  are  the  intrinsic 
secrets  of  how  to  eat  asparagus  and  what  was  the  date 
of  Bannockburn.  The  educator  only  draws  out  the 
child's   own   unapparent   love  of    long   division  ;    only 
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leads  out  the  child's  own  slightly  veiled  preference  for 
milk  puddings  to  tarts.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  believe  in 
the  derivation ;  I  have  heard  the  disgraceful  suggestion 
that  '  educator,'  if  applied  to  a  Eoman  schoolmaster,  did 
not  mean  leading  out  young  functions  into  freedom,  but 
only  meant  taking  out  little  boys  for  a  walk.  But  I  am 
much  more  certain  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  doctrine, 
I  think  it  would  be  about  as  sane  to  say  that  the  baby's 
milk  comes  from  the  baby  as  to  say  that  the  baby's 
educational  merits  do.  There  is,  indeed,  in  each  living 
creature  a  collection  of  forces  and  functions  ;  but  educa- 
tion means  producing  these  in  particular  shapes,  and 
training  them  to  particular  purposes,  or  it  means  nothing 
at  all.  .  .  .  You  will  [for  example]  wait  and  watch  very 
patiently  indeed  before  you  draw  the  English  language 
out  of  him.  That  you  have  got  to  put  into  him,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

This  extraordinary  infatuation  for  "  drawing  out " 
theories  and  for  plant  analogies  in  preference  to 
animal  analogies — animals  are  surely  nearer  to  man 
than  are  plants — is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  mere  tradition, 
a  mere  convention  of  a  charming,  academic  kind,  and 
it  always  exerts  a  fascination  upon  pseudo-educationists 
of  a  literary  type. 

But  Herbart  saw,  as  early  as  1804,  that  the  plant 
analogy  was  so  nonsensical  as  to  take  the  meaning 
away  from  human  life.  It  is  true  that  man  becomes, 
in  the  pre-formation  sense,  more  and  more  like  a  plant 
as  he  passes  from  adolescence  into  adulthood ;  "  the 
art  of  continuing  an  education,  already  begun,  grows 
therefore  more  and  more  similar  to  the  art  of  gardening." 
The  maximum  of  plasticity  is  with  the  child — "  we  (the 
teachers)  build  a  world  for  it " ;  with  adolescence  plas- 
ticity remains,  but  in  diminished  quantity — *•  in  this 
intermediate  state  the  human  being  has  obviously 
approached  the  plant.     Already  something  exists  which, 
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if  unhindered,  develops  in  a  definite  way,  and  which, 
in  an  equally  definite  way,  helps  or  resists  any  new 
accession." 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  light  of  such  works  as 
Adolescence,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  attribute  more 
plasticity — perhaps  maximum  plasticity — to  the  "inter- 
mediate state  "  than  Herbart  does.  But  his  main  point 
is  quite  beyond  criticism ;  childhood  and  youth  are 
pre-eminently  plastic  periods*  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  we  chose  to  use  language  of  personification,  we 
might  rightly  say  that  Nature,  in  evolving  a  lengthy 
childhood  and  adolescence  for  man,  had  the  establish- 
ment of  a  kind  of  indeterminism  in  her  mind. 

But  childhood  and  youth  pass ;  adulthood  comes  on 
apace ;  "  after  forty,  men  have  married  their  habits,"  as 
Meredith  says ;  men  have  chosen  for  ever  their  life 
ideals,  as  we  might  very  well  add.  And  now  at  last  the 
plant  metaphor  begins  to  be  applicable ;  now  at  last  the 
individual  destiny  works  itself  out  as  if  already  a  pre- 
formed thing  ;  now  at  last  plasticity  becomes  a  negligible 
factor. 

The  hint  was  in  Herbart's  works  a  century  ago. 
"  Does  a  human  being  bring  with  him  into  the  world 
his  future  shape,  or  does  he  not  ?  In  respect  to  his  body 
he  doubtless  does,  but  that  is  not  our  question." 
Herbart  answers  his  own  question  in  the  negative.  Man 
is  not  born  good  or  bad.  He  is  a  bundle  of  instincts 
which  can  be  guided  in  almost  any  conceivable  direction. 
He  is  "  capable  of  becoming  a  wild  animal  or  personified 
reason."  To  the  men  who  chattered  Eousseau  he  threw 
out  impatiently  the  question,  "  What  is  the  '  nature  '  of 
man  ?  "  and  he  clearly  meant  that  as  a  child  can  be  made 
into  a  Buddhist  or  a  Catholic,  a  Tory  or  a  Socialist,  even 

*  Mr.  Holmes  seems  to  admit  this  in  one  place :  "  childhood  is  the  time 
when  human  nature  is  most  easily  moulded"  (p.  44).  But  the  moulding 
process  is  apparently  condemned.  Why  on  earth  did  Nature  make  the  child 
plastic? 
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perhaps  a  Morlock  or  an  Eloi  (to  borrow  from  Mr. 
Wells's  Time  Machine),  man's  **  nature  "  is  largely 
indeterminate,  not  predeterminate. 

Now  the  best  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Holmes's  book  are 
precisely  those  in  which  he  emphasises,  without  fully 
realising  the  significance  of  his  own  words,  this  indeter- 
minateness  of  man.  "  Egeria  has  convinced  me  that  the 
average  child,  besides  being  born  mentally  and  spiritually 
healthy,  has  immense  capacity  on  every  side  of  his  being." 
**  The  potentialities  of  our  nature  seem  to  be  infinite." 
Even  egoism  may  be  slain  by  the  growth  of  "  the  larger 
and  truer  self."  This  is  fine,  but  the  real  point  is  missed 
throughout.  What  produces  the  alleged  phenomenal 
growth  of  Egeria's  pupils  ?  Not  the  '•  hands  off !  "  policy 
of  a  teacher,  however  wise ;  but  the  combination  of  this 
negative  poHcy  with  one  that  is  pre-eminently  positive — 
the  bringing  of  the  child's  instincts  into  contact  with  the 
stream  of  culture  which,  since  the  dawn  of  civilisation, 
has  been  growing  in  riches  and  volume. 

It  is  this  interchange  between  the  "inner"  and  the 
"  outer  " — the  plastic  instincts  and  the  social  heritage — 
that  is  the  main  business  of  education.  It  cannot  he 
dragged  in  under  the  'plant  metaphor.  There  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  social  heredity  in  plant  life  because 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  language.  The 
plasticity  of  human  instincts,  and  therefore  their  need 
to  be  directed,  is  the  factor  which  our  conventional 
unconventionalists  —  followers  of  Eousseau,  Frobel, 
Tolstoy  and  the  rest — invariably  forget.  Mr.  Holmes 
talks  of  the  "  communicative "  instinct  as  if  it  were 
essentially  good ;  in  point  of  fact  it  is  essentially 
neutral.*     The  "  inquisitive  instinct "  is  in  exactly  the 


♦  Of  course  he  gives  his  argument  away  in  his  book  on  Buddha,  which 
deals  largely  with  the  "Silence"  of  the  great  teacher.  The  "inquisitive 
instinct "  also  receives  castigation.  One  need  not  labour  at  demonstrating 
the  more  speculative  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  Holmes's  books ;  e.g..  Buddhism 
teaches  that  one  life  reaps  the  crop  sown  in  another  ;  is  this  any  more  just  than 
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«ame  case.  "  It  is  a  mistake,  as  serious  as  it  is  common, 
to  believe  that  the  only  function  of  the  educator  with 
regard  to  children's  curiosity  is  to  stimulate  it.  .  .  . 
Education  has  to  use  that  innate  impulse,  but  in  using 
it  to  prune  and  direct  it."*  And  so  with  all  the  other 
instincts.  The  "communal"  instinct  which,  according 
to  him,  will  give  rise  to  "  citizenship  "if  it  is  allowed  a 
chance,  may  also  give  rise,  among  the  poor,  to  gang- 
hooliganism,  and,  amoni;  Government  inspectors,  to  the 
writing  of  a  secret  Circular  designed  to  keep  their 
•'  community  "  free  from  invasion.  That  the  teaching  of 
*'  citizenship "  in  a  very  direct  fashion  is  a  necessity 
of  the  age,  Mr.  Holmes  himself  is  a  living  proof,  for 
he  apparently  has  not  the  least  idea  of  what  "  citizen- 
ship "  means.  Though,  certainly,  instruction  in  citizen- 
ship will  not  be  necessary  if  a  few  men  are  to  administer 
the  country  and  keep  all  others  out  by  fair  means  or 
foul. 

Other  educationists  throughout  the  world  are  em- 
phasising the  need  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 
Almost  any  American  book  that  the  reader  chooses  to 
open  will  speak  of  "  the  persistent  need  in  a  democratic 
country  for  preparation  for  civic  duties  and  the  inculcation 
of  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility."!  The  implication  is 
that  there  are  many  things  which  mere  "growth"  will 
not  provide.  But  even  this  "complementary"  side  of 
education  is  not  the  whole.  There  is  another  side  which 
our  airy  educationists  equally  ignore.  Instincts  have  to 
be  checked  or  even,  in  cases,  uprooted.  "We  need  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  distribution  of  all  the  mental  traits 
which  we  desire  to  develop  or  abolish  "%     "The  human 

the  "original  sin "  notion  wbich  Mr.  Holmes  attacks  so  vigorously?  Again 
there  are  some  peculiar  references  to  the  "average  man"  in  Tlie  Creed  o* 
Buddha  which  hardly  harmonise  with  his  remarks  on  the  "  average  child." 

♦  Welton.    Psychology  of  Education,  p.  95. 

\  Administratim  of  Public  Education  in  U.S.A.  Button  and  Snedden 
J>.383. 

§  Thorndyke,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  208. 
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constitution  as  it  exists  to-day,  being  the  result  of  a 
long  evolution  and  containing  a  large  animal  element, 
cannot  furnish  the  basis  of  rational  morality.  .  .  . 
Organs  which  are  in  the  course  of  atrophy  must  not 
be  reawakened,  and  many  natural  characters  .  .  .  must 
be  made  to  disappear.  Human  nature  .  .  .  must  be 
modified  according  to  a  definite  ideal."*  "In  all  educa- 
tional work  the  corrective  element  must  come  into  play."f 
"The  very  purpose  of  education  is  to  interfere  with 
natural  development  so  as  to  secure  a  richer  experience 
and  a  fuller  exercise  of  the  higher  powers. "+  Mr.  Holmes 
seems  to  imagine  that  a  "corrective"  policy  is  only 
needed  in  the  case  of  the  egoistic  instinct,  for  which 
a  dose  of  Buddhism  will  be  efficacious. 

But  our  conventional  unconventionalists  are  them- 
selves living  witnesses  to  the  power  of  "social  heredity" 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term.  They  suck  at  the  dugs 
of  every  academic  prejudice  with  a  vigour  that  puts 
ostensible  discipline  to  shame.  If  snobbery  is  in  the 
social  atmosphere,  snobs  these  men  will  become. 

We  have  already  seen  Mr.  Holmes's  inability  to  recog- 
nise the  implications  of  some  of  his  own  views.  We. 
shall  now  see  it  again.  He  speaks  contemptuously  of 
those  mistresses  who  wish  "to  keep  the  'lower  orders' 
in  their  places,  and  in  so  doing  to  provide  the  'upper 
classes'  with  a  sufficiency  of  labourers  and  servants" 
{p.  230);  of  people  who  have  "a  secret  conviction  that 
by  so  educating  the  '  lower  orders '  as  to  make  them  slow 
and  stupid,  helpless  and  lifeless,  they  will  be  the  better 
able  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  subservience  to  and 
dependence  on  themselves"  {i).  228).  Mr.  Holmes  seems 
to  recognise  a  fair  principle  when  it  is  ignored  by  other 
people  than  himself.     But  he  does  not  really  recognise  it 

♦  Metchnikoff,  The  Prolongation  of  Life,  p.  326. 

+  Dutton  and  Snedden,  j).  391. 

t  Welton,  Psychology  of  Education,  p.  28. 
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at  all.  It  is  not  a  principle — a  general  principle — for 
him.  It  is  a  frothy  phrase,  a  bit  of  innocent  democratic 
speculation  that  he  has  picked  up,  just  as  he  has  picked 
up  odds  and  ends  from  this  system  and  that.  He  does 
not  really  believe  in  what  he  is  here  suggesting.  For  he 
is  himself  an  advocate  of  exactly  this  condemned  policy 
when  applied  to  the  teaching  profession,  the  Circular 
associated  with  his  name  being  nothing  but  an  attempt 
to  confine  administrative  work  to  a  certain  social  class. 

And  for  no  apparent  reason !  The  ostensible  implica- 
tions of  the  secret  circular  are  that  the  great  public 
schools  produce  men  specially  fitted  for  administrative 
work.  We  turn  to  Mr.  Holmes's  book  and  we  find  that 
the  great  public  schools — we  knew  it  before — frequently, 
if  not  generally,  "do  nothing  whatever  to  foster  [the] 
mental  or  spiritual  growth"  of  the  average  boy  {p.  260); 
the  six  fundamental  instincts  receive  as  little  attention 
as  in  the  elementary  school.  And  at  the  older  Universi- 
ties things  are  no  better.  Even  young  men  of  energy 
and  ability  are  distinguished  mainly  by  the  over-develop- 
ment of  their  critical  faculty;  they  are  deficient  in 
imagination  and  sympathy;  have  lost  the  faith  of  their 
childhood  and  are  too  unimaginative  to  construct  a 
new  one ;  are  lacking  in  "  high  seriousness "  and 
"enthusiasm"  (which  latter  is  shunned  like  a  plague"*), 
and  "mingle  with  their  frivolity  a  strain  of  bitterness 
and  discontent";  in  a  word  "their  attitude  towards  life 
will  be  one  of  cynicism."  They  will,  too,  probably  be 
unmusical,  inartistic,  and  unable  to  amuse  themselves 
with  any  form  of  hand  work.  And  here  comes  the 
most  astonishing  passage  in  Mr.  Holmes's  book  : — 

"The  pity  of  it  is  that  when  these  unimaginative 
*  intellectuals '  go  out  into  the  world,  they  will  find  posts 
in  which   they  will  have  unrivalled   opportunities   for 

♦  This  is,  of  course,  the  reason  why  men  of  public  school  training  invariably 
object  to  moral  instruction  in  schools. 
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establishing  and  disseminating  their  unwholesome  in- 
fluence. .  .  .  Teachers,  legislators,  administrators — if 
there  are  any  walks  in  life  in  which  cynicism  and  a 
capacity  for  merely  destructive  criticism  are  out  of  place, 
and  in  which  imagination  and  sympathy  are  imperatively 
demanded,  they  are  these  three,  and  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  national  calamity  that  these  great  and  commanding 
professions  should  be  manned,  partly  at  least,  by  men 
whose  mission  in  life  is  to  paralyse  rather  than  vitalise, 
to  fetter  rather  than  to  set  free"  (jp.  268-9). 

Are  we  to  regard  the  words  just  quoted  as  springing 
from  intellectual  conviction?  It  is  hard  to  take  this 
view,  for  the  design  of  the  Holmes  Circular  is  to  pre- 
serve administrative  posts  as  the  possession  of  these 
"paralysers"  and  "fetterers."  Or  are  we  to  assume 
that  the  Circular  itself — not  the  above  elaborate  attack 
upon  the  schools — represents  the  real  Mr.  Holmes;  that, 
in  short,  his  convictions  are  not  "principles"  at  all  and 
amount  to  nothing  but  snobbery  and  class  feeling? 
A  Buddhist  defending  caste !  If  so,  the  attack,  not  the 
Circular,  has  now  to  be  explained.  Eeally  it  seems 
as  if,  while  some  men  are  faithful  to  their  convictions, 
Mr.  Holmes  cannot  even  be  faithful  to  his  prejudices. 
To  defend  caste  and  simultaneously  to  defend  Buddhism, 
the  antithesis  of  caste,  is  indeed  a  feat  beyond  his  or 
anyone's  achievement. 

The  plain  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Mr.  Holmes  is 
profoundly  dissatisfied  with  aU  schools,  elementary  and 
secondary,  but  he  can  do  little  more  than  oscillate 
from  one  idea  to  another  in  the  vain  attempt  to  find 
a  remedy.  Perhaps  his  Oriental  philosophy  has  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  Buddhism  is  a  winsome  creed, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Western  educational 
organiser  it  is  likely  to  be  barren  of  result  if,  instead 
of  employing  and  tempering  man's  egoism,  it  aims  at 
destroying  it.     This  explains  the  piteous  remarks  on 
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p.  273.  The  path  of  self-realisation  has  transformed  the 
children  of  a  rustic  village  in  a  slow-witted  county  into 
Utopians.  •*  Why  should  it  not  transform  some  at  least 
among  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  thinking  of  entering 
the  teaching  profession  into  Egerias,  or  at  any  rate  into 
teachers  of  Egeria's  type  ?  "  Why  ?  Because  little 
wanton  boys  are  in  the  habit  of  swimming  on  bladders 
of  ambition  ;  they — to  say  nothing  of  girls — are  egoists  ; 
and  to  make  them  into  male  Egerias,  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  education,  we  need  to  open  up  before  their  minds 
a  vista  of  professional  success.  The  future  teacher  must 
be  tolerably  sure,  not  necessarily  of  high  monetary  reward 
or  of  rapid  promotion,  but  of  some  form  of  recognition 
coming  fairly  early  and  scattered  with  some  regularity 
through  his  life.  It  is  exactly  the  factor  of  professional 
enthusiasm,  though  Mr.  Holmes  professes  to  regard  it 
as  all-important,  that  he  has  set  himself  to  destroy.  The 
teacher  is  to  be  barred  not  only  from  the  Government 
Inspectorate  but  from  the  Local  Inspectorate.  His  youth- 
ful vision  may  be  allowed  to  climb  from  peak  to  peak — 
at  any  rate  from  a  class-teachership  at  two  pounds  a 
week  to  a  possibility  (one  in  six)  of  a  headmastership  at 
four ;  but  beyond  that,  his  soaring  ambitions  are  to  be 
barred.  Other  youths  are  still  to  "look  forward  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  positions  and  appointments  for  the 
want  of  which  men  of  gifts  and  capacity  from  other 
social  strata  break  their  hearts,  and  they  will  lill  these 
coveted  places  with  a  languid  and  discontented  incapa- 
city."* Alas !  that  Mr.  Holmes,  though  identifying  in 
his  "  paralysers  "  the  youths  of  Mr.  Wells's  description, 
cannot  identify  also  the  tragic  fate  of  those  other  youths 
whose  hearts  are  "  broken  "  by  the  present  system ;  that 
he  can  utter  not  a  word  on  their  behalf,  can  project  not 
the  beggarliest  outline  of  a  plan  for  their  relief ;  above 
all,  that  he  has  even  plotted  in  secret  how  best  to  close 

*  Wells :  Mankind  in  the  Making, 
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against  them  a  vista  which,  though  more  illusive  than 
substantial,  more  tantalising  than  inspiring,  gave  at 
least  a  little  perspective  to  their  careers. 

It  is  true  that  Buddhism  lifts  the  veil  and  opens  the 
prospect  of  a  plurality  of  lives.  The  conscientious  teacher 
may  hope,  in  the  ages  to  come,  to  be  born  in  a  new  en- 
vironment— near  Hampstead  Heath  instead  of  Hackney 
Marshes — with  parents  worth  £1,500  instead  of  £150 
a  year.  He  may  then  proceed  to  the  Harrow  or 
Shrewsbury  of  the  future,  and  with  his  "antecedents" 
thus  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  even  the  fatal 
memory  of  his  previous  incarnation  blotted  out,  a  junior 
inspectorate  or  perhaps  a  district  inspectorate  may 
fall  to  his  lot.  The  whirligig  of  Buddhism  brings  its 
revenges;  the  mighty  are  put  down  from  their  seats, 
and  the  humble  and  meek  are  exalted. 

"  Who  toiled  a  slave  may  come  anew  a  Prince 
For  gentle  worthiness  and  merit  won  ; 
Who  ruled  a  King  may  wander  earth  in  rags 
For  things  done  and  undone."* 

Yes,  there  is  a  kind  of  comfort  in  Buddhism ;  but  un- 
fortunately our  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  call  them- 
selves Buddhists,  and  thus  to  stimulate  each  other  by 
cosmic  hopes  of  entering  the  inspectorate.  To  avow  one- 
self a  Buddhist  would  be  to  exclude  oneself  from  half  the 
schools  of  the  country  and  to  damage  one's  chances  in  the 
other  half.  Such  Buddhism  as  the  teacher  follows  must 
be  secret  and  anonymous  Buddhism  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  "  systematic  starvation  "  of  the  "  communicative  in- 
stinct "  is,  on  Mr.  Holmes's  authority,!  fraught  with 
danger ;  the  instinct,  "  deprived  of  its  natural  outlets, 
must  needs  force  for  itself  a  subterranean  and  illicit 
outlet  " — '•  whispering  in  class  "  in  the  case  of  children, 

♦  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia. 

+  ••  In  too  many  elementary  schools  the  instinct  is  systematically,  starved 
the  scholars  being  strictly  forbidden  to  talk  among  themselves."    P.  171. 
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and,  in  the  case  of  adults,  all  kinds  of  secret  machina- 
tions and  half  secret  truculences  corresponding,  on  the 
teachers'  plane,  to  the  writing  of  circulars  on  the  inspec- 
tors'. Buddhism  thus  nursed  in  secret  may  possibly 
give  a  wistful  consolation  to  a  disappointed  teacher 
of  middle  age,  but  it  will  never  have  power  to  generate 
the  educational  revival  which  Mr.  Holmes  desires. 

Two  remedies  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  suggest 
themselves.  It  might  be  possible  to  recruit  the  inspec- 
torate from  one  of  the  few  English  institutions  that  give 
a  satisfactory  education;  in  fact,  from  Egeria's  school. 
The  whisper  runs  that  this  proposal  was  indeed  once 
a  part  of  the  Circular,  and  that  its  ruthless  exclusion  by 
another  hand  was  a  source  of  pain  to  its  author. 
However  this  may  have  been — and  undoubtedly,  if  true, 
it  would  save  from  some  reproach  the  documents  we 
are  examining — it  is  clear  that  a  school  which  can 
produce  children  of  Utopian  qualities,  while  other 
schools,  public  or  primary,  have  scarcely  learnt  the 
alphabet  of  their  work,  must  soon  be  given  wider 
responsibilities.  Sompting  will  become  a  school  for 
educational  administrators,  and  the  hills  of  Sussex  will 
echo  to  the  shouts  of  many  a  youthful  Morant,  Dale  and 
Holmes,  called,  however,  by  the  humbler  names  of 
Hodge,  Stokes  and  Dimple. 

Even  now,  in  this  educational  Utopia,  "  no  child 
has  the  slightest  desire  to  outstrip  his  fellows,  or  rise 
to  the  top  of  his  class.  Joy  in  their  work,  pride  in  their 
school,  devotion  to  their  teacher,  are  sufficient  incentives 
to  industry."  (P.  158).  It  is  as  if  they  already 
envisaged  their  administrative  destiny  from  afar.  Small 
need  has  Hodge  to  compete  with  Stokes  or  Stokes 
with  Dimple,  if  all  three  are  born  and  know  themselves 
liorn  for  greatness ;  if  no  laborious  study  of  pedagogics, 
no  toil  in  the  busy  class  room  is  prescribed  for  them ; 
if  the  doors  of  Whitehall  stand  open  and  inviting,  and 
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no  obstacle  but  their  too  verdant  youthfulness  prevents 
an  instant  welcome. 

The  only  other  remedy — for  the  reader  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
books  can  be  safely  defied  to  discover  in  them  a  single 
suggestion  of  administrative  value — is  to  make  an 
attempt  to  study  the  psychology  of  the  adult  teacher. 
His  egoism  will  have  to  be  allowed  for — not  left,  as 
under  our  present  system — to  generate  bitterness  or 
torpor;  not  regarded—in  Mr.  Holmes's  fashion — as  a 
negligible  factor.  The  reasonable  ambition  of  the  teacher 
must  be  as  frankly  recognised,  approved  and  exploited 
in  school  administration  as  the  ascent  of  hot  air  is 
recognised  in  school  ventilation.  And  with  the  recog- 
nition of  his  reasonable  ambition  the  teacher  will  find  in 
Mr.  Holmes's  writings  not  merely  an  unintended  satire 
upon  educational  administration,  not  merely  the  auto- 
biography of  a  mind  rich  in  its  receptiveness  and  sug- 
gestibility though  amazingly  deficient  in  consecutive  and 
constructive  power,  but  a  noble  plea  for  the  ultimate 
conquest  of  the  animal  element  in  man,  the  egoism  from 
which  springs  all  too  frequently  a  hateful  harvest. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  really  wrong  with  Mr. 
Holmes  is  his  antecedents.  He  has  never  had  a  good 
start  in  educational  philosophy.  The  public  school 
never  gives  it,  whatever  else  it  may  give,  and  thus 
brilliant  men  have  to  spend  years  in  picking  up  odds 
and  ends  of  truth  and  in  struggling  against  a  heritage  of 
misleading  metaphors  and  impertinent  formulae.  Thus, 
too,  they  see  everything  out  of  proportion,  with  the 
result  that  their  teaching,  when  compared  with  that,  for 
example,  of  most  American  educationists,  seems  incurably 
patchy.  But,  with  all.  his  inconsistencies,  Mr.  Holmes 
is  a  nobler  man  than  most  of  us,  for  he  is  no  egoist, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  these  pages  ever  met 
his  eye,  he  would  feel  the  tiniest  flutter  of  animosity 
towards  the  writer 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Egoism  and  Parental  Egoism. 


Mr.  Holmes's  Circular,  together  with  his  books,  have 
been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily significant.  The  wonder  grows,  as  we  read 
them,  that  a  man  who  can  see  important  fragments  of 
truth  with  such  penetration  is  so  little  able  to  see  the 
relation  between  those  fragments.  While  constantly  on 
the  verge  of  an  imposing  synthesis  he  infallibly  fails  to 
achieve  it.  Consider  particularly  his  advocacy  of  allowing 
self-expression  in  the  child  and  his  earnest  and  even 
poignant  deprecation  of  egoism  in  the  adult.  Here  are 
two  principles,  self-expression  and  egoism,  evidently 
related  in  an  intimate  manner.  But  Mr.  Holmes  fails 
to  establish  the  relation,  either  direct  or  inverse,  between 
them ;  whether  the  child  is  ever  an  egoist,  and  therefore 
in  need  of  being  punished,  restrained,  or  instructed,  he 
hardly  asks,  or  asks  only  to  deny ;  that  the  adult  teacher 
is  to  "express  himself"  by  climbing  the  educational 
ladder  he  obliquely  suggests  in  his  books  but  opposes, 
in  a  wholesale  manner,  in  his  Circular. 

As  a  constructive  thinker  in  the  realm  of  educational 
administration,  Mr.  Holmes  is,  therefore,  a  pathetically 
futile  figure.  And  yet  he  has  much  to  teach  us.  When 
he  announces  that  "three-fourths  of  the  moral  evil  of 
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the  world  are  due  to  malignant  egoism,"  and  the  remain- 
ing fourth  to  sensuality,"*  he  makes  a  statement  whose 
importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Coming  to 
his  books  after  several  years'  reading  of  Ibsen  and 
Meredith,  the  present  writer  found  in  him  at  least  twa 
things  that  seemed  distinctly  original ;  firstly,  the  telling 
statement  already  quoted,  with  its  usefully  compact  phrase 
"  malignant  egoism  "  ;  secondly,  the  subsumption  of  a 
practical  anti-egoistic  philosophy  under  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine  of  Nirvana.  It  had  all  been  said  before ;  but 
in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Holmes  had  said  it  there 
seemed  an  element  of  the  inevitable,  the  summational, 
that  had  hitherto  been  missing.  Nirvana,  or,  if  you  will,, 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  became  more  real,  fell  under 
recognized  psychological  and  ethical  categories,  seemed 
to  be  a  constructive  corollary  to  the  more  purely  critical 
and  negative  work  of  the  two  writers  above  named. 
If  man's  miseries  and  crimes  spring  mainly  from  his^ 
narrowness  and  egoism  ;  if  his  miseries  and  crimes  grow 
less  as  his  soul  grows  greater  and  less  egoistic.  Nirvana 
has  indeed  a  meaning  very  different  from  the  distant  and 
adorable  annihilation  which  we  used  to  think  was  tho 
summum  bonum  of  Buddhism.  We  cannot  attain  it  but 
we  begin  to  understand  it.  **  Is  virtue  a  thing  remote  ?  " 
comes  a  voice  from  Eastern  Asia ;  "I  wish  to  be 
virtuous  and  lo  I  virtue  is  near  at  hand."t  "  If  thou 
askest.  What  are  the  signs  of  Nirvana  ?  "  says  a  voice 
from  mid  Asia,  "  I  answer,  freeedom  from  danger  and 
distress,  confidence,  peace,  quietness,  happiness,  blessed- 
ness, delicacy,  purity,  spiritual  greatness."!  And  from 
Western  Asia  likewise ;  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
Cometh  not  with  observation  .  .  .  f or  lo !  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  within  (or  among)  you."  Meanwhile  the 
western  mind,  incapable  of  conceiving  the  blessedness  of 

*  Wliut  Is,  &c.,  p.  281.        +  Analects  of  Confucius.    VII.         J  Milindapanha. 
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Nirvana,  is  powerful  in  its  exposures  of  all  that  is 
Nirvana's  opposite.  From  dramatist  after  dramatist, 
novelist  after  novelist,  rises  the  cry  that  man  is  not 
happy,  but  is  restless  in  his  vanity,  tortured  by  his 
egoism,  at  war  with  himself  because  at  war  with  his 
fellows,  small  and  mean,  miserable  and  malignant.  East 
is  East,  West  is  West,  and  despite  Kipling's  pessimism 
the  twain  have  at  last  met  on  this  common  ground  ;  the 
West  proclaims  aloud  the  evil,  the  East  proclaims  the 
remedy. 

Some  such  thoughts  came  to  the  present  writer  as  he 
read  the  most  impressive  pages  in  Mr.  Holmes's  works. 
And  then  the  thought  came,  too,  that  if  the  psychology 
and  pathology  of  egoism  supplied  the  key  to  most  of  the 
secrets  of  adult  life,  they  must  supply  the  key  to  many 
administrative  secrets  also.  Mr.  Holmes,  it  is  true,  had 
lamentably  failed  to  see  the  administrative  aspects  of  his 
own  problems,  but  he  had  at  least  helped  another  to  see 
them.  Thus  mind  helps  mind  and  the  world  grows 
wiser. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  book  wiU  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  perils  of  egoism  and  with  the  way  in 
which  those  perils  may  be  rendered  less  fatal  to  human 
happiness.  If  the  former  of  the  two  tasks  should  be 
accomplished  in  a  more  successful  way  than  the  latter, 
nothing  else  was  to  be  expected  from  a  western  writer. 
The  West  can  criticise  with  immense  vigour ;  the  edu- 
cational world  of  the  West  is  a  vast  apparatus  for  official 
or  unofficial  criticism  ;  teachers  criticise  their  administra- 
tors, Mr.  Holmes  criticises  the  teachers,  the  layman 
criticises  the  professional  man.  For  construction  there 
seems  no  energy  left,  and  indeed  the  vast  majority  of 
administrators  and  teachers  are  not  only  not  expected 
to  construct,  they  are  implicitly  forbidden  to  construct. 

If,  therefore,  the  positive  suggestions  made  in  the 
following  chapters  should  appear  to  be  feeble  and  com- 
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mon-place  the  reason  is  that  the  therapeutics  of  egoism 
is  a  new  subject  in  the  West.  To  the  pathology  of 
egoism — an  easier  theme — we  will  now  address  our- 
selves, and  will  approach  it  by  asking  the  simple 
question,  What  is  an  adultl 

Fortunately  for  our  investigation,  adult  nature  is,  on 
the  whole,  easier  to  sum  up  and  describe  than  child 
nature  or  adolescent  nature.  The  formula  here  employed 
may  be  neither  scientific  in  form  nor  complete  in  detail, 
but  it  will  at  least  suffice  to  mark  off  adolescent  from 
adult  life  and  to  indicate  the  dangers  which  hang  over 
the  latter.  An  adult,  we  may  say,  is  a  bundle  of  habits 
and  prejudices. 

The  essential  feature  of  adult  life,  according  to  this 
definition,  is  its  fixity.  The  stage  of  secondary  auto- 
matism has  been  reached.  We  have  become  animals 
once  more— that  is  to  say,  we  have  become  mechanisms 
which  respond  in  definite,  almost  invariable,  ways  to  the 
stimuli  of  the  environment.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  automata  is  that,  whereas  the  reactive 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  adult  have  been  acquired, 
the  reflexes  and  tolerably  rigid  instincts  of  the  animal 
are  born  with  it.  In  each  case  there  still  remains  the 
possibility  of  some  adjustment  to  circumstances,  for 
mind  is  mind  wherever  it  is  found;  but  there  is  little 
or  no  chance  of  revolutionary  adjustments.  It  may 
be  said,  with  regard  to  the  adult,  that  the  magic  door 
kept  open  by  Nature  for  twenty  years  or  more  has 
now  begun  to  close  on  its  hinges,  and  that  too  often 
the  being  who  skulks  through  on  the  other  side 
appears,  when  its  very  soul  is  scrutinised,  appallingly 
brutish. 

The  writer,  an  adult  himself,  has  no  desire  to  exagge- 
rate the  shortcomings  of  adult  life,  nor,  as  is  likely  to 
be  the  fashion  for  some  years  to  come,  to  glorify 
intemperately  the  years  of  adolescence.     Educationists, 
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from  the  humblest  assistant  master  to  the  most  distin- 
guished or  undistinguished  professor  of  education  and 
psychology,  can  be  divided  into  three  groups.  First, 
there  are  those  who  live  in  the  past  and  stubbornly 
preach  the  doctrines  which  they  imbibed  during  their 
own  formative  years.  Second,  there  are  those  who  like 
to  think  themselves  up  to  date;  who  adopt  every  sug- 
gestion that  possesses  any  show  of  novelty ;  who  profess, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  fashionable  doctrines 
of  the  hour ;  who,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment  talk 
motor  training  and  Stanley  Hall,  and  in  ten  years'  time 
will  talk  correlation  formulae  and  intelligence  tests.  Third, 
there  are  those  who  affect  the  gospel  of  futurity  and  try 
to  speculate  a  few  years  in  advance  of  their  fellows. 
Under  this  division  of  labour  curious  phenomena  occur, 
the  most  curious  being  that  the  up-to-date  people  of 
Group  2  are  usually  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  behind  the 
times,  and  that  we  futurists  of  Group  3  are  frequently 
just  catching  up  with  the  laggards  of  Group  1. 

At  the  present  moment  Group  2  are  faithfully  dividing 
their  attention  between  the  psychology  of  adolescence 
and  the  psychology  of  motor  training.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  join  the  lively  and  irresponsible  Group  3  is 
here  recommended  to  put  forward  the  plea  that  the  most 
important  kind  of  education  is  not  that  of  the  child,  nor 
that  of  the  adolescent,  but  that  of  the  adult :  he  could 
make  out  a  very  good  case.  The  tendency  to  glorify 
adolescence  unduly  is  likely  to  prevail  for  many  years 
to  come.  Let  us  never  forget,  therefore,  that  adolescence 
means  swelled  head  and  a  hundred  other  disagreeable 
symptoms  of  irregular  growth.  But  facts  are  facts: 
though  the  adult  stage  may  be,  and  surely  is,  the 
supreme  stage  of  life  by  which  other  stages  must  be 
judged  and  by  which  modern  civilisation,  too,  must  be 
judged,  it  does  not  possess  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
adolescent  period.     The  magic  door  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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adolescent  and  not  in  the  adult  period,  and,  as  already 
said,  there  is  often  something  heavy  and  brutish  in  the 
creature  that  crawls  through  and,  on  the  other  side, 
claims  to  be  an  adult. 

This  brutishness  has  been  the  theme,  and  will  increas- 
ingly be  the  theme  until  a  remedy  for  it  is  found,  of  much 
of  the  best  literature  and  drama  of  the  day.  Note  that 
the  term  "brutishness"  is  here  employed  in  an  almost 
literal  sense.  It  means  wolfishness  in  all  its  forms — 
snappishness,  malice,  and  even  lust  for  blood.  And  it 
may  mean  something  worse  than  that,  for  the  wolf  does 
not  devour  its  offspring ;  but  the  human  wolf — whether 
called  by  the  name  of  Lear,  King  of  Britain,  or  Lieutenant 
Schwarze,  or  Bat  Morissey,  or  Sir  Austin  Feverel — will 
do  this  with  a  ferocity  in  which  pain  and  pleasure  blend 
in  a  horrible  lust  for  cruelty. 

"  If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ; 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth, 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt,  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child." 

And  Schwartze,  in  Sudermann's  "Heimat,"  is  a 
modern  King  Lear: — 

"But  I  say  to  you,  pastor,  I  would  rather  she  were  lying 
before  me  in  poverty  and  rags  praying  me  for  pardon,  for  then 
I  should  know  that  she  had,  after  all,  remained  my  child  at 
heart.  .  .  .  Why  has  she  come  into  this  town  ?  Surely  the 
world  was  big  enough  for  her  triumphs  1  .  .  .  But  I  know  1 
she  wants  to  show  her  poor  devil  of  a  father  how  high  it  is 
possible  to  rise  in  the  world  by  treading  underfoot  the  duties 
of  childhood — that's  her  intention.  Stubbornness  and  conceit 
speak  from  her — nothing  more  1 " 
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And  the  pastor  sees  the  egoism  of  the  old  man : — 

"  I  could  ahnosb  believe  that  it  doesn't  suit  you  that  she  has 
a-scended  so  high  without  your  consent.  Your  pride  would  like 
to  have  something  to  forgive,  and  you  are  annoyed  because 
you  can  find  nothing." 

All  this  is  wolfishness  surely,  but  the  wolfishness,  it 
may  be  said,  of  madness.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  a  scene 
where  no  madman  plays  a  part — unless,  indeed,  our 
whole  world  is  mad — a  scene  from  an  Irish  play  by  an 
Irish  teacher.* 

Bat  Morrissey  is  a  small  Irish  farmer  and  Maura  is 
his  wife.  And  this  is  a  fragment  of  their  conversation 
anent  their  two  sons  : — 

Bat:  Well,  begor  {laughs  ironically),  'tis  something  to  have 
a  rale  gentleman  in  the  family. 

Maura :  Sure,  he  can't  help  his  nature  no  more  than  our- 
selves. 

Bat:  'Tis  the  quare  nature  he  have — with  his  sporting  an' 
his  fiddling,  an'  the  Lord  knows  what  1  'Tis  the  grand  look- 
out for  the  future  of  this  place,  so  it  is.  He'll  be  the  man  to 
mind  it.     A  fine  look-out  indeed  ! 

Mattra :  I'm  sure  he'll  be  able  to  mind  it  as  well  as  the  next. 
Isn't  he  as  hard  working  as  any  one  in  this  side  of  the  parish — 
except  Shane,  of  course  ;  but,  sure,  every  one  knows  that  he's 
an  exception  entirely.  .  .  .  God  help  us,  every  one  have  their 
own  faults. 

Bat :  He  have  enough  of  them  for  twenty — so  he  have. 

Maura :  Is  it  poor  Hugh  ?  Sure,  his  faults  are  only  the 
small  faults.  You're  very  hard  on  him,  Bat.  I  don't  know 
why. 

Bat  (angrily) :  What's  that  you're  after  saying  ?  "  Hard  on 
liim  1  "  H-a-r-d,  is  it  ?  That's  the  quare  saying  from  your 
mouth.  I'd  like  to  know  who  is  hard.  When  I  bought  this 
place  thirty  year  ago  with  the  bit  o'  money  I  made  in  the 
States,  what  kind  was  it  ?  Tell  that  an'  spake  the  truth.  Tell 
it  now  1 

♦  The  Birthright.    By  T.  C.  Murray. 
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Maura :  A  cold  place  it  was  surely — a  cold,  poor  place. 

Bat :  Well,  an'  who  blasted  every  rock  was  in  it  ? 

Maura :  Sure,  'twas  no  one  but  yourself,  Bat. 

Bat :  And  who  rooted  out  the  briars,  and  often  tore  'em  out^ 
with  his  own  two  living  hands  ? 

Maura  (conciliatingly) :  'Twas  yourself,  I  know.  Alone  you 
did  it. 

Bat :  I'ln  hard,  am  I  ?  I've  been  out  in  the  darkness  before 
the  dawn,  an'  remained  stuck  in  the  trench  an'  the  furrow  all 
day,  till  the  black  darkness  came  on  me  again,  and  the  moon 
come  up,  and  the  faintness  on  me  that  I  couldn't  walk  inta 
this  house  for  staggering.  .  .  .  An'  for  what  ?  I  ask  you.  .  .  . 
For  my  brave  Hugh,  for  an  idler  and  a  scamp  and  a — a — a 
worthless  blackguard.  I'm  hard,  Maura,  am  I?  .  .  .  'Tis  your 
son  is  hard,  and  you  know  it.  The  sweat  o'  my  body  an'  my 
life  is  in  every  inch  o'  the  land,  and  'tis  little  he  cares,  with  his 
hurling  an'  his  fiddling  an'  his  versifying.  .  .  .  But,  of  course, 
Fm  only  a  poor  ignorant  ploughman,  and  he's  the  scholar^ 
The  scholar  I     God  bless  us  ! 

The  same  shrill  note  of  wolfishness  and  ferocity  that  we- 
heard  in  the  ravings  of  King  Lear.  x\nd  we  hear  it 
again,  softened  by  the  exquisite  civilisation  of  the  man 
and  by  his  nobleness,  and  yet  wolfish  still,  coming  from 
the  heart  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber how  he  had  planned  to  keep  Eichard  pure;  how 
splendidly  he  had  succeeded ;  and  how  his  son's  choice 
had  fallen  on  one  whom,  had  not  Sir  Austin's  egoism 
been  wounded,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  welcome 
to  the  very  bosom  of  his  System.  But  the  wound  to  his 
egoism  rankled : — 

Sir  Austin  did  not  battle  with  the  tempter.  He  took  him 
into  his  bosom  at  once,  as  if  he  had  been  ripe  for  him,  and 
received  his  suggestions  and  bowed  to  his  dictates.  Because 
he  suffered,  and  decreed  that  he  would  suffer  silently,  and  be 
the  only  sufferer,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  great-minded 
in  his  calamity.  He  had  stood  against  the  world.  The  world 
had  beaten  him.  What  then  ?  He  must  shut  his  heart  and 
mask  his  face ;  that  was  all.  ...  It  was  thus  that  a  fine  mind 
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and  a  fine  heart  .  .  .  chose  to  colour  his  retrogression  and 
countenance  his  shortcoming;  and  it  was  thus  that  he  set 
about  ruining  the  work  he  had  done.  He  might  well  say,  as 
he  once  did,  that  there  are  hours  when  the  clearest  soul 
becomes  a  cunning  fox.  ...  It  was  his  instinct  so  to  act,  and 
in  times  of  trial  great  natures  alone  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
their  instincts.  .  .  .  'Do  nothing,'  said  the  devil  he  nursed; 
which  meant  in  this  case,  '  Take  me  into  you  and  don't  cast  me 
out.'  Excellent  and  sane  is  the  outburst  of  wrath  to  men, 
when  it  stops  short  of  slaughter.  For  who  that  locks  it  up  to 
eat  in  solitary  can  say  that  it  is  consumed  ?  Sir  Austin  had  as 
weak  a  digestion  for  wrath  as  poor  Hippias  for  a  green  duck- 
ling. Instead  of  eating  it,  it  ate  him.  The  wild  beast  in  him 
was  not  the  less  deadly  because  it  did  not  roar,  and  the  devil 
in  him  not  the  less  active  because  he  resolved  to  do  nothing.* 

These  passages  are  representive  ones  which  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  thab  man  is  not  yet  a  civilised 
being  and  that  the  wild  beast  is  in  him  still.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  "malignant"  in  egoism,  as  Mr.  Holmes 
says.  The  last  two  passages  are  significant  likewise  as 
indicating  that  where  egoism  is  concerned  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  are  equally  ineffective  in  exorcising 
the  demon.  The  Catholics  in  The  Birthright  talk  the 
language  and  give  way  to  the  passions  of  Dutch  Pro- 
testants; the  cultured  Protestants  of  Eaynham  Abbey 
might,  with  scarcely  the  change  of  a  word,  pass  for 
Catholics.  The  truth  is  that  egoism  has  never  been 
seriously  and  consistently  recognised  as  a  vice  by  any 
reUgious  system  except  Buddhism  and  perhaps  Quaker- 
ism, and  that  most  religious  systems  are  themselves  hot 
beds  of  egoism. 

So  far  wo  have  isolated  one  specific  type  of  adult 
egoism — the  specifically  parental  type.  There  is  one 
case  which  stands  on  the  border  line  separating  parental 
from  professional  egoism,  the  theme  of  the  chapters 
that  follow. 

•  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  Chap.  XXXIII.    (Italics  ours.) 

B 
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A  man  may,  because  childless  or  at  least  son-less, 
come  into  no  personal  conflict  with  daughter  or  son,  and 
yet  the  idea  of  a  child  may  become  the  nucleus  of  his 
egoism.  The  child  may  be  dead — as  with  Dombey ;  or 
unborn — as  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Napoleon  ;  and  yet 
the  man  may  nurse  the  idea  of  that  dead  or  unborn 
child  at  the  very  centre  of  his  being  and,  in  nursing  it, 
seal  his  heart  mercilessly  against  the  claims  of  the 
world.  Dombey's  character,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
most  unnatural  in  the  novelist's  works,  as  some  critics 
appear  to  hold,  is  psychologically  true  to  the  letter ;  his 
is  the  most  Ibsenite  character  that  Dickens  ever  painted. 
And  with  regard  to  Henry  VIII. — whose  matrimonial 
crusades  have  for  several  centuries  awakened  mirth  and 
disgust — not  only  was  his  desire  for  a  son,  in  view  of  the 
then  recent  Wars  of  the  Koses  and  the  existent  relations 
between  England  and  Scotland,  eminently  patriotic  and 
farseeing,  but,  from  the  modern  psychological  standpoint, 
it  was  as  pathetic  as  almost  any  event  in  history.  Of 
poor  Catherine's  desertion,  and  the  long  series  of  pains 
and  disappointments  that  preceded  it,  the  world  has 
heard  much  ;  some  sympathy,  too,  has  been  felt  for  her 
luckless  successor,  whose  seat  on  the  throne  depended 
upon  physiological  chances  of  so  precarious  a  nature; 
but  any  man  with  imagination  can  see  also  real  tragedy 
taking  place  in  the  heart  of  the  haughty  king  who  felt 
year  after  year  slip  away  without  his  dearest  wish  being 
any  nearer  to  its  realisation.  And  a  similar  tragedy, 
though  less  prolonged,  befel  a  few  years  later  his  eldest 
daughter. 

Offspring  constitute  for  many  human  beings,  and 
particularly  for  those  who  occupy  or  attain  to  positions 
of  dignity,  a  part  of  their  personality,  of  their  circle  of 
interests,  of  their  individual  universe.  A  wound  to  the 
child — a  slight  upon  its  cleverness  or  its  virtue — is  as 
truly  a  pang  to  the  parent  as  a  wound  by  the  child  is 
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the  most  exquisite  of  psychical  tortures,  sharper  than  a 
serpent's  tooth.  The  old  categories  of  selfishness  and 
unselfishness,  sin  and  goodness,  seem  whoUy  inadequate 
in  this  connection. 

Egoism  is  neither  selfishness  nor  unselfishness,  neither 
sin  nor  goodness,  though  it  may  become  one  of  these. 
Egoism  is  egoism ;  and  the  recognition  of  it  2,600  years 
ago  by  the  Buddha  as  the  root  of  most  human  ills,  the 
warfare  waged  against  some  of  its  forms  by  Christ  five 
hundred  years  later,  and  the  more  recent  discovery  of  it 
in  literature,  are  events  on  a  higher  psychological  level 
than  warfare  against  drink  or  lust. 

"  Honour  thy  father,"  "  love  thy  husband,"  are  com- 
mands that  sound  at  first  thin  and  remote  when  once  we 
have  discovered  egoism  in  father  or  in  husband.  Time 
passes ;  we  detect  the  odious  thing  in  ourselves  and  caji 
then  at  last  begin  to  honour  and  love  again.  The 
parental  egoism  which  dominated  the  actions  of  our 
eighth  Henry  and  ruled  the  heart  of  Dombey  was  not 
the  vice  of  "  bad  men  " — unless,  indeed,  most  priests  and 
pastors,  most  professional  men,  most  social  workers,  are 
"  bad  men,"  too.  The  infinite  danger  of  the  situation 
lies  exactly  in  the  fact  that  egoism  is  not  necessarily  the 
vice  of  "  bad  men  "  in  the  ordinary  sense — lustful  or 
selfish  men — and  that  until  our  hearts  are  illumined 
we  feel  no  horror  of  it,  and  may  not,  except  for  a  remote 
discomfort  similar  to  that  (though  less  definite)  ex- 
perienced by  Clara  Middleton  in  her  early  dealings  with 
the  Egoist,  even  recognise  its  presence. 

And  the  cure  ?  Well,  the  cure  must  lie  in  modes  of 
culture — particularly  adolescent  culture — of  which  we  at 
present  have  hardly  any  conception.  The  wolf  that 
crawls  through  the  magic  door  might  have  been  tamed 
before  he  got  loose  to  work  havoc.  You,  reader,  are  the 
wolf,  and  I  am  the  wolf ;  but  we  still  have  grace  in  us  if 
we  reaUse  that  we  are  not  what  we  might  have  been ; 
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that  we  are  still  uncivilised  brutes  with  more  teeth  than 
brain  in  our  nature  ;  that  we  are  bundles  of  habits  which 
we  cannot  break  and  of  prejudices  which  we  cannot 
transcend ;  that  these  habits  and  prejudices  are  so  much 
ourselves  that  whoso  assails  them  tempts  us  to  show  our 
fangs  and  use  them.  Are  we  clergy,  doctors,  teachers  ? 
Then  whoso  says  there  is  new  light  breaking  anywhere 
is  an  enemy  to  our  order  ;  in  his  heart  he  calls  us  fools  ; 
we  will  not  have  it ;  we  will  brag  of  our  age  and  ex- 
perience ;  we  will  laugh  at  the  optimism  of  youth.  If 
we  fear  science  because  she  is  dangerous  to  our  order, 
we  will  chuckle  over  the  blunders  which  she  makes  in 
her  staggering  and  unaided  efforts  to  reach  truth  ;  if  we 
are  ourselves  scientists,  we  will  brag  of  the  fact  and 
proclaim  that  the  man  in  the  street,  or  the  man  of  the 
other  profession,  is  incompetent  to  judge  of  our  nostrum 
or  our  statistics ;  we  will  do  anything  rather  than  empty 
our  minds  of  preconceived  ideas. 

The  only  intelligible  meaning  that  has  ever  been 
assigned  to  "  the  unpardonable  sin  "  is  that  it  is  the  wilful 
hardening  of  the  heart  against  truth,  the  deliberate 
calling  of  black  white  and  white  black,  and  the  explicit 
attribution  of  another's  actions  to  some  ignoble  cause. 
"  He  casteth  out  devils  through  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils."  If  such,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  the  psychology  of  the  unpardonable  sin 
is  the  psychology  of  egoism,  and  the  sin  itself  is  not — 
as  the  poor  tempest-tossed  adolescent  so  often  imagines 
— ^characteristic  of  him,  but  of  the  adult. 

We  have  already  passed,  in  the  above  remarks,  from 
parental  egoism  to  professional.  But  in  truth  they  are 
the  same  thing.  If  a  child  is  ostensibly  the  offspring  of 
one's  body,  a  book,  or  an  achievement,  or  a  business,  or 
an  opinion  is  ostensibly  the  offspring  of  one's  brain,*  and 
our  affections  entwine  themselves  around  it  and  refuse 

"Cervantes  uses  the  very  expression  in  his  preface  to  Don  Quixote. 
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to  be  dislodged.  For  us  to  lose  our  favourite  dogma 
is  as  painful  as  for  Dombey  to  lose  Paul.  As  Bagehot 
somewhere  says,  the  pain  of  a  new  idea  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pains  to  human  nature.  "It  is,  as  people 
say,  so  unsettling ;  it  makes  you  think  that,  after  all, 
your  favourite  notions  may  be  wrong,  your  firmest 
beliefs  ill-founded ;  it  is  certain  that  till  now  there 
was  no  place  allotted  in  your  mind  to  the  new  and 
startling  inhabitant ;  and  now  that  it  has  conquered 
an  entrance,  you  do  not  at  once  see  which  of  your 
old  ideas  it  will  not  turn  out,  with  which  of  them  it 
can  be  reconciled,  and  with  which  it  is  at  essential 
enmity."  Churches  try  deliberately  to  create  this 
egoism. 

The  tremendous  significance  of  the  works  of  Meredith 
will  become  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  grasped  the  fact 
that  adult  life,  amid  our  present  civilisation  and  with  our 
present  systems  of  education,  is  too  often  not  life  at  all, 
but  death,  and  that  the  last  flicker  of  vitality  too  often 
synchronises  with  the  passing  of  adolescence.  In 
Meredith's  works — notably  in  "Feverel,"  "  Beauchamp," 
and  the  "  Egoist " — we  move  among  dead  men  gathered 
in  petrified  groups  around  living  youths ;  and  among 
women,  not  petrified,  it  is  true,  but,  in  the  pages  of 
*•  Beauchamp,"  at  any  rat^,  hypnotised  every  one  of 
them  by  snobbery.  If  the  reader  will  study  the  con- 
versation between  the  hero  and  Jenny  in  the  last  chapter 
of  that  book  he  will  get  some  hints  on  the  question  of 
the  education  of  the  adult,  and  on  the  question,  which 
no  doubt  has  occurred  to  him  after  reading  the  above 
definition  of  adult  life,  as  to  the  difference  between 
reason  and  prejudice.  "  We,"  said  Nevil  Beauchamp, 
«'  have  no  interest  in  opposing  reason." 

And  that  is  true.  Adolescence,  with  all  its  morbidity, 
its  swelled  head,  and  the  other  items  in  its  scarlet 
catalogue,  "  has  no  interest  in  opposing  reason."     It  is 
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the  time  of  plasticity,  "  the  golden  age  of  adult  in- 
fluence," as  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  calls  it,  "provided  (he 
adds)  one  is  wise  enough  not  to  offend."  Keason, 
conscience,  and  will  develop,  at  this  period  of  life,  an 
enormous  momentum.  It  is  the  time  of  doubt — and 
doubt  means  reason ;  the  time  of  hero-worship — and 
hero-worship  means  conscience;  the  time  of  friction 
against  environment — and  such  friction  means  will. 
Take  all  three  together  and  they  give  us  personality. 
Adolescence  is  the  first  period  in  life  when  the  teacher 
has  to  deal  with  a  complete  personality.  Under  our 
present  civilisation  it  is  the  last  period  of  life  when 
plasticity  survives.  Hence  its  portentous  importance. 
It  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  two  seemingly  opposed 
factors  which,  in  the  miracle  of  evolution,  have  come  to 
be  united  in  man — the  inner  and  the  outer,  personality 
and  plasticity.  Growth  is  neither  from  within  nor 
from  without,  but  from  both.  Man  is  both  a  plant  and 
a  tabula  rasa. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Professional    Egoism :    Sectarian    and 
Ecclesiastical. 


It  was  said  above  that  the  egoist  was  not  necessarily  a 
"lustful"  man,  and  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
that  is  true.  Yet  egoism  is  essentially  a  "lustful"  thing 
and  works  as  much  blind  and  furious  misery  as  any 
other  passion  that  has  ever  been  catalogued.  "  There  is 
no  fire  like  lust;  no  sin  like  hate;  no  sorrow  like  the 
sorrow  of  existence,"*  say  the  Buddhists,  and  by  "exist- 
ence" they  mean  egoistic  existence.  The  psychologist 
who  studies  egoism,  either  in  his  own  heart  or  in  modern 
literature,  will  admit  that  indeed  the  egoist  is  in  a 
furnace  of  fire,  tortured  endlessly  because  men  do  not 
recognise  or  flatter  him,  because  others  are  being  pre- 
ferred before  him,  or  because,  in  this  or  that  of  a 
thousand  ways,  his  petty  personality  does  not  receive 
what  he  imagines  to  be  its  due. 

Brieux  is  perhaps  hardly  a  great  dramatist — he  does 
not  give  us  great  men  or  great  situations — but  he 
carefully  depicts  for  our  criticism  and  guidance  the 
manifold  workings  of  egoism  in  the  world  of  modern 
professional  life.  In  La  Bobe  Bouge  and  L'Evasion, 
for  example,  we  are  introduced  to  the  endless  cabals 
and  wirepullings  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  and,  by  the 
way,  can  scarcely  help  being  struck,  as  we  read,  by  the 

*  Dhammapada. 
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greater  ignobility  of  the  atmosphere  which  hangs  over 
the  former  of  the  two  professions.  Medicine,  after  all, 
touches  fundamental  things,  performs  redemptive  or 
constructive  functions,  and  has  martyrs  of  its  own; 
egoism  in  such  a  connection  seems  less  vile  than  in 
some  of  its  many  other  forms,  and  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  more  than  usually  abundant  and  perilous. 
Of  medicine  and  law,  however,  more  will  be  said  in 
subsequent  chapters ;  the  point  brought  out  so  well  in 
these  Brieux  plays  is  how  men  and  women  torture 
themselves,  how  jealousy  gnaws  at  their  heart,  how 
detraction  leaps  to  their  lips  when,  just  and  generous 
in  all  other  affairs  of  their  lives,  they  feel  a  slight  upon 
their  ego.     Truly,  "there  is  no  fire  like  lust." 

Vagret :  Nanteuil  est  nomme  avocat  general. 

Madwme  Vagret. :  Nanteuil  ? 

F.:  Oui. 

M.V.:  Ca,  c'est  trop  fortl  II  etait  suppleant  a  Lune villa 
lorsque  tu  y  etais  substitut  I 

V. :  Oui,  mais  il  a  un  cousin  depute  .  .  .  on  ne  peut  rien 
contre  ga. 

M.V. :  Nous  n'avons  pas  de  chance. 
And  presently  again  : 

V. :  Cortan  est  nomme  conseiller  d  Amiens. 

M.V. :  Cortan  ?  .  .  .  Cortan  I'idiot  ? 

v.:  Oui. 

M.V.:  C'est  trop  fort  1 

V. :  Qu'est-ce  que  tu  veux  1  Le  nouveau  garde  des  sceaux 
est  de  son  departement ;  on  ne  peut  rien  contre  9a  1 

M.F. :  II  y  a  toujours  quelque  chose  .  .  .  Cortan  1  .  .  .  Elle 
doit  en  faire  des  embarras,  Madame  Cortan,  elle  qui  ecrit 
requisitoire  sans  e  a  la  fin.* 

And  Vagret  and  his  wife  are  by  no  means  the  black 
sheep  in  this  play. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men  like  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche  have  interpreted   human  nature  in  terms  of 

*  La  Robe  Rouge,  Act  I. 
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one  fundamental  egoistic  instinct — the  will  to  live  and 
the  will  to  power.  The  interpretation  will  always  remain 
plausible  if  not  true  so  long  as  modern  society  regards 
education  as  for  the  child  alone,  instead  of  being  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  of  life,  with  the  fecund  chaos  of 
adolescence,  the  slow  settlement  of  adult  life  and  even 
with  old  age.  To  equip  a  child  for  its  future  life,  but  to 
take  no  account,  in  our  philosophy  or  in  our  institutions, 
of  that  great  central  period  of  life  when  plasticity,  unless 
specifically  cultivated,  is  over,  and  when  egoism  can, 
without  check,  assume  malignant  aspects,  has  been  the 
mistaken  policy  of  the  educationist  in  almost  all  ages. 
Amid  ostensible  democracies  a  policy  so  short-sighted 
is  now  clearly  impossible,  and  the  whole  problem  of 
adolescent  and  adult  education  is  urgent  and  clamorous. 
The  most  vital  aspect  of  the  problem  may  be  defined  as 
the  therapeutics  of  egoism  ;  what  is  to  be  done  with  this 
mighty,  lustful  force,  incarnate  in  every  man  ;  is  it  to  be 
overcome,  to  be  side-tracked,  to  be  transmuted,  to  be 
mitigated,  or  to  bs  exploited  ?  As  already  said  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  seen  so  clearly 
the  disintegrative  aspects  of  egoism,  has  been  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  suggesting  a  remedy  for  the  vice  except 
the  remedy  of  personal  culture ;  you  and  I  are  summoned 
to  fight  personally  against  the  foe  within.  But  this 
summons  will  scarcely  produce  a  wide  and  enthusiastic 
response  unless,  indeed,  it  came  again  from  a  Buddha, 
who,  in  making  it,  sacrificed  all,  whereas  Mr.  Holmes 
has  sacrificed  nothing ;  man  has  to  be  helped  from 
without  in  the  battle  against  his  own  egoism ;  and  as 
our  writer's  Buddhism  admits  no  miracle-working  or 
grace-giving  gods,  the  question  arises  whether,  by  edu- 
tional  and  administrative  devices,  anything  can  be  done. 
The  consideration  of  this  will  be  the  task  of  certain  later 
chapters,  but  the  first  thing  is  to  recognise  the  ubiquity 
and  the  protean  character  of  the  evil,  and  this  can  best 
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be  done  by  following  the  preceding  discussion  of  parental 
egoism  by  one  on  the  most  malignant  form  of  all — the 
professional.  Leaving  for  a  while  the  two  professions 
already  casually  referred  to,  we  will  now  consider  at 
some  length  a  profession  which  has  rarely  failed  to 
exemplify  a  well-marked  form  of  the  vice. 

It  was  said  above  that  neither  Catholicism  nor 
Protestantism,  except  possibly  that  form  of  the  latter 
known  as  Quakerism,  has  ever  clearly  recognised  the 
character  of  egoism. 

The  origin  of  most  of  the  Protestant  sects — and  the 
same  remark  will  presently  be  made  of  the  Socialistic 
parties — must  be  traced  in  some  measure  to  this  vice. 
A  man  becomes  weJded  to  a  certain  theological  view, 
and  finds,  as  he  grows  older,  that  the  church  to  which 
he  belongs  is  leaving  that  view  behind.  He  accordingly 
secedes  and  forms  a  new  sect,  or  at  least  opens  a  new 
building,  in  which,  permanently  or  for  a  time,  the  older 
views  maintain  their  ground.  Egoism  and  conservatism 
here  go  hand  in  hand,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  the 
advocates  of  the  newer  light  who  secede.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  vile  in  this,  and  there  may  be 
heroism,  but  darker  tints  often  colour  the  landscape. 
An  element  of  personal  grievance  leading  to  spite^ 
vindictiveness,  and  retaliation,  plays,  all  too  frequently^ 
a  part  in  these  dramas  of  schism  and  revolt.  So-and-so,, 
though  an  ofi&cer  of  the  church  for  many  years  and 
a  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds,  has  been  slighted  by 
the  new  minister,  or  he  has  lost  his  office  by  popular 
election,  or  his  pet  scheme  has  been  persistently  dis- 
regarded by  an  ungrateful  clique  that  dominates  the 
church,  or,  against  his  advice,  the  minister's  scheme 
of  a  "men's  meeting"  has  been  adopted,  or  he  has  been 
passed  in  the  street,  or  he  has  been  humorously  or 
patronisingly  (and  therefore  annoyingly)  referred  to  in 
public  by  minister  or  official. 
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This,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  is  the  aetiology  of 
secession.  But  though  secession  occurs,  the  affronted 
egoism  of  the  seceders  is  not  necessarily  propitiated; 
they  will  follow  with  malignant  and  meticulous  curiosity 
the  fate  of  the  institution  they  have  deserted  in  their 
pique  or  disgust ;  they  will  rejoice,  with  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  in  its  ill  success  (How  can  it  succeed 
now  that  they  have  left  it  ?),  and  will  burn  with  sullen 
fury  if  their  expectations  of  ill  are  not  reahsed. 

In  default  of  secession,  there  are  many  ministers, 
particularly  perhaps  among  the  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists,  who  have  to  live  in  fear  and  trembling  of  some 
official  whose  egoism  must  not  be  flouted ;  and  there 
are  many  churches  which  are  visibly  perishing  because 
some  minister,  deacon,  or  choirmaster  has  ceased  to  be 
efficient  but  must  not  be  told  so. 

There  is  no  denying  it,  egoism  is  deeply  rooted  in 
all  of  us ;  it  is  not  an  acquirement  but  an  instinct, 
an  instinct  which,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  was 
jealously  preserved  because  it  was  itself  a  preservative, 
and  against  which  the  newly  begotten  altruism  of  the 
last  few  hundred  or  few  thousand  years  has  had  to  wage 
a  desperate,  and  will  yet  have  to  wage  a  deliberate  and 
discreet  battle.  We  often  feel  the  animal  stirrings  of 
egoism  at  the  same  moment  that  our  moral  and  rational 
nature  protests  against  it  in  irritation  or  shame. 

Multitudinous,  indeed,  are  the  occasions  of  offence 
which  the  egoist  may  find,  ridiculous  to  the  very  verge 
of  incredibility,  as  in  a  case,  not  indeed  taken  from 
church  affairs  but  quite  in  keeping  with  what  happens 
in  them,  which  will  be  found  in  Ibsen's  Doll's  House. 
In  that  play  Helmer's  animosity  towards  Krogstad, 
his  subordinate  at  the  bank,  is  explained  in  his  own 
words ;  "  He's  good  at  his  work.  But  the  fact  is,  he 
was  a  college  chum  of  mine — there  was  one  of  those 
rash  friendships  between  us  that  one  so  often  repents  of 
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later.  I  may  as  well  confess  it  at  once,  he  calls  me  by 
my  Christian  name ;  and  he  is  tactless  enough  to  do  it 
even  when  others  are  present.  He  delights  in  putting 
on  airs  of  familiarity."  Helmer  could  not  forgive 
Krogstad,  for  reasons  which,  however  unworthy,  are 
quite  intelligible  to  anyone  who  knows  human  nature. 

Psychologists  like  Ibsen  have  much  to  tell  us  on 
patronage,  forgiveness  and  kindred  subjects.  It  is,  too, 
one  of  the  supreme  ethical  merits  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
that  while  seeing  clearly  enough  that  forgiveness  is  mere 
common  sense — that  he  who  bears  malice  is  merely  a 
man  who  does  not  understand  human  nature,  a  man 
whose  heart  is  not  big  enough* — he  sees  also  that 
egoism  may  introduce,  even  into  the  sublimest  acts  of 
forgiveness,  a  poisonous  ingredient.  "Beware  of  the 
man  who  does  not  return  your  blow ;  he  neither  forgives 
you  nor  allows  you  to  forgive  yourself."  The  same  idea 
is  somewhere  in  Nietzsche.  "  When  ye  have  an  enemy, 
do  not  return  him  good  for  evil,  for  that  would  make 
him  ashamed.  .  .  .  Rather,  even,  be  angry  than  make  a 
person  ashamed."  Yes,  to  be  forgiven,  or  ostensibly 
forgiven,  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  experience,  for  there 
is  involved  in  it  an  element  of  "  negative  self-feeling,"  in 
other  words,  a  wound  to  our  egoism.  In  fact,  grati- 
tude in  any  form  is  not  "  purely  pleasurable  to  many 
natures;"  it  is  an  emotion  "  that  a  proud  man  does  not 
easily  experience,  and  one  that  does  less  to  develop  a 
sentiment  of  affection  than  the  giver  of  good  things  is 
apt  to  expect.  And,  if  the  seemingly  beneficent  act  is 
done,  not  from  pure  kindliness  or  tenderness,  but  with 
condescension,  if  positive  self-feeling  and  a  gratified 
sense  of  power  accompany  or  enter  into  the  motive  of 
the  act,  it  is  apt  to  evoke  negative  self-feeling  .  .  .  painful 

♦  "The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  uselessness  of  [retributive]  punishment 
and  the  wickedness  of  revenge  has  not,  in  spite  of  its  simple  common  sense, 
found  a  single  convert  among  the  nations."    Man  and  Siipennan,  p.  209. 
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in  quality  that  may  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  of 
dislike  rather  than  of  love."*  The  minister,  or  the 
church,  or  the  party  that  has  aided  and  patronised  you 
is  not  always  the  one  that  you  love ;  rather  the  reverse. 
The  minister,  or  the  church,  or  the  party  that  you  have 
helped  is  the  one  around  which  the  tendrils  of  your  soul 
entwine  themselves  most  endearingly.  And  woe  to  it  if, 
Hke  the  sons  and  daughters  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  prove  ungrateful  to  you ! 

There  is  a  similar  explanation  of  the  paradoxes  in  the 
well-known  play  of  Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage 
de  Monsieur  Perrichon.  Why  does  Perrichon,  in  this 
extraordinarily  truthful  comedy,  show  a  gushing  friend- 
ship towards  Daniel  and  feel  a  sense  of  cold  restraint 
in  the  presence  of  Armand?  Because  he  had  "saved" 
Daniel  from  death,  whereas  Armand  had  "saved"  him. 
The  mental  associations  of  Daniel's  name  and  presence 
flattered  Perrichon's  sense  of  his  own  importance ; 
Armand,  on  the  other  hand,  had  delivered  him  from 
a  ridiculous  or  dangerous  situation,  and  Perrichon's 
gratitude  was  too  mixed  a  feehng  to  counterbalance 
the  brute  pressure  of  the  humiliating  ideas  associated 
with  the  accident  on  the  Mer  de  Glace.  A  truly 
educated  man  would  have  been  able  to  allow  for  the 
working  of  his  own  associational  apparatus,  but 
Perrichon  was  a  touchy  egoist,  and  it  was  on  his 
egoism  that  Daniel  played.  "  Un  imbecile  est  incapable 
de  supporter  longtemps  cette  charge  6crassante  qu'on 
appelle  la  reconnaissance.  .  .  .  Monsieur  Perrichon 
vous  a  pris  tout  doucement  en  grippe.  .  .  .  et  pourtant 
vous  lui  avez  sauv6  la  vie.  Vous  croyez  peut-6tre  que 
ce  souvenir  lui  rappelle  un  grand  acte  de  d^vouement  ? 
Non !  il  lui  rappelle  trois  choses :  primo,  qu'il  ne  sait 
pas  monter  k  cheval;   secondo,  il   a  eu  tort  de  mettre 

*  MacDougall  :  Social  Psychology,  pp.  133-134. 
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des  6perons  malgr6  I'avis  de  sa  femme ;  tertio,  qu'il  a 
fait  en  public  une  culbute  ridicule.  .  .  .  L'ingratifcude 
est  une  vari^te  de  I'orgueil.  C'est  I'independance  du 
coeur,  a  dit  un  aimable  philosophe.  .  .  .  J'ai  suivi  une 
marche  tout  h.  fait  opposde  k  la  v6tre.  .  .  .  Donner  k 
un  carrossier  Foccasion  de  sauver  son  semblable  sans 
danger  pour  lui,  c'est  un  coup  de  maltre.  Des  que  je 
parais,  sa  figure  s'6panouit,  son  estomac  se  gonfle,  il  lui 
pousse  des  plumes  de  paon."  To  all  which  Armand 
replies  that,  however  true  it  may  be  of  men,  it  is  not 
true  of  women.  Perhaps  he  was  right,  for  the  faults 
of  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  faults  that  spring  from 
egoism,  at  any  rate  from  the  kind  of  egoism  we  are 
here  discussing. 

Our  argument  and  our  illustrations  cannot  be  extended 
indefinitely.  If  not  all,  the  great  majority,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  petty  disputes  which  disgrace  to-day  not  only 
social  intercourse  but  sectarian  religion  and  advanced 
politics  can  be  traceable  to  the  vanity  of  the  Helmers 
and  Perrichons  who  live  around  us.  And  though 
nothing  has  been  said,  in  the  above  paragraphs,  about 
ministers  as  ministers,  the  references  being  applicable 
indifferently  to  them  and  to  non-professional  laymen, 
any  student  of  contemporary  life  will  detect  the  egoistic 
note  sounding,  blatant  or  insidious,  from  most  minis- 
terial orchestras. 

There  is  lust  of  opinion  and  there  is  personal  touchi- 
ness here,  as  everywhere  else  in  modern  life,  and 
sacerdotalists  have,  therefore,  a  perfect  right  to  trace 
many  "  heresies  "  and  "  schisms  "  to  human  pride.  Nobler 
elements  may  accompany  the  pride,  but  the  pride — or, 
as  we  are  here  calling  it,  the  egoism — is  there.  Go  to 
a  Protestant  church  and  put  in  a  plea  for  a  rich  and 
noble  Sunday,  or  for  the  rescue  of  the  drama  from  the 
destruction  that  is  dogging  it,  and  the  fiend  will  be 
awakened  from  his  lair. 
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The  presence  of  egoism  in  the  "  advanced  "  parties  is, 
however,  no  argument  in  favour  of  other  parties.  They, 
too,  are  honeycombed  with  egoism.  Not  a  deanery  or  a 
bishopric  in  the  EngUsh  Church  falls  vacant  without 
every  member  of  parliament  of  the  ruling  party  being 
canvassed  by  interested  clerics ;  not  a  cardinal  or  a  pope 
is  chosen  without  wire-pulling  immense.  Sacerdotalism, 
indeed,  has  egoistic  attractions  all  its  own. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  growth  of  ritualism  in  the 
Church  of  England  has  awakened  lively  controversies. 
But  the  controversies,  as  usual,  have  taken  any  rather 
than  psychological  forms  ;  the  main  point  is  lost  sight 
of.  Sacerdotalism  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
egoism  of  an  undistinguished  cleric  can  be  gratified. 
A  man  possessing  exceptional  ability  of  a  rhetorical, 
exegetical,  or  other  kind  can  find  in  thorough-going 
Protestantism  a  fine  field  for  his  activities ;  without 
such  ability  he  is  lost.  But  sacerdotalism  comes  to  his 
relief,  and  he  would  be  more  than  human  if  he  did  not 
feel  the  attraction  of  a  system  which  exalts  him  at  once 
into  a  position  midway  between  gods  and  men  and  gives 
him  the  power  to  work  daily  miracles  at  the  altar.  The 
Anglican  branch  of  the  church  is,  in  fact,  now  recapitu- 
lating much  of  what  took  place  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Church  itself. 

A  "  bishop "  at  first  was  an  •*  overseer "  (episcopos) 
and  a  "  priest "  was  an  "  elder  "  (presbyteros)  as  in  the 
various  other  "  pagan  "  societies  that  arose  about  the 
same  time.  Between  "  bishop  "  and  "  presbyter,"  and 
indeed,  between  them  and  "  deacon "  there  was  no 
essential  dilference,  and  even  ordinary  "lay"  mem- 
bers could,  though  this  was  unusual,  administer  the 
Eucharist.  And  what  held  good  of  sacramental  affairs, 
also  held  good  of  preaching.  No  persons  were  specially 
assigned  to  this  work  ;  anyone,  apparently,  could 
be  a  "prophet";  but  as  the  "gift  of   tongues"  gradu- 
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ally  degenerated  into  a  nuisance,  preaching,  lik& 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  became  the 
monopoly  of  one  class,  namely,  the  "  bishops." 
They,  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Christian 
worshippers,  specifically  enlisted  the  services  of  the 
"presbyters"  or  "elders,"  and  the  laity  were  effectually 
and  finally  excluded.  The  whole  process  was  one  of 
comparative  heterogeneity  evolving  out  of  comparative 
homogeneity;  in  short,  the  establishment  of  a  division 
of  labour  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  a 
hundred  other  departments  of  human  activity,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  doctor  became  differentiated  from 
the  barber,  and  the  bootmaker  of  decades  ago  gave  place 
to  the  maker  of  this  or  that  fragment  of  a  boot. 

There  are,  however,  psychological  considerations  that 
make  the  differentiation  of  the  priesthood  from  the  com- 
mon mass  of  men  a  far  more  interesting  phenomenon 
than  the  differentiation  of  any  other  profession.  The 
sacramental  feeling,  the  genuine  feeling  that  great  things 
were  happening  when,  for  example,  believers  gathered 
around  a  common  table*  came  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
sacerdotal  instead  of  a  sociological  or  psychological 
sense,  and  thus  dogma  arose.  Its  parents  are  therefore 
two ;  the  warm  social  feeling  above  mentioned  and  the 
egoism  of  that  class  of  men  to  whom  the  monopoly  of 
the  mysteries  became  gradually  assigned.  The  religion 
of  the  future  will  have  to  nourish  the  former  in  a 
hundred  ways  while  preventing  any  class  of  men  from 
exploiting  it  for  their  own  self-gratulation. 

The  rite  of  confession  passed  through  a  similar 
development.     The  primitive  practice  was  that  of  public 

*  That  this  feeling  was  partly  the  result  of  a  heathen  (i.e.,  non-christian) 
tradition  is  apparent  from  modern  studies  in  comparative  religion.  "  Eating 
the  god,"  instead  of  being  a  unique  rite,  was  present  in  most  religions.  See 
Frazer's  Golden  Bough  and  similar  works.  As  Mr.  Shaw  says,  "We  have 
relapsed  into  disputes  about  transubstantiation  at  the  vei-y  moment  .  .  .  [of] 
the  discovery  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  theophagy  as  a  tribal  custom."  (Man 
and  Sttpeiman,  p.  209). 
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confessioQ  before  the  whole  church  and  only  in  the 
case  of  grave  offences.  Then  came  private  confession 
to  the  presbyter,  followed  by  the  reading  of  an  account 
of  the  offence  to  the  church;  the  latter  practice  was 
abolished  by  Leo  the  Great,  and  at  length,  in  the  fifth 
century  or  thereabouts,  a  practice  which  was  originally 
intended  for  criminals  and  offenders  was  made  an 
obligation  for  all,  and  a  system  very  similar  to  and 
perhaps  imitated  from  the  ancient  Greek  mysteries, 
which  insisted  that  the  initiate  must  be  "pure,"  came 
to  prevail  in  the  Church.  The  whole  development  w^as, 
in  a  sense,  natural  and  inevitable ;  higher  motives  than 
egoism  were  in  operation;  but  that  egoism  welcomed 
the  innovations,  and  found  them  grateful  to  itself,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  There  is  always  pleasure  in  the 
possession  of  power  over  other  men. 

The  multitudinous  ramifications  of  egoism  in  the 
Church  can  be  studied  in  any  good  history  book.  Every 
great  council  was  a  struggle  between  conflicting  egoisms ; 
almost  every  great  forgery  of  documents  was  designed 
to  bolster  up  someone's  supremacy.  To  state  this  and 
to  urge  this  is  not  to  accuse  any  ecclesiastic,  or  any 
ecclesiastical  system,  of  systematic  villainy,  .  If  an  egoist 
is  a  villain,  most  of  us  are  villains,  politics,  too,  is 
villainy,  and  even  fatherhood,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
villainy.  Human  nature  is  so  complex  a  structure, 
with  the  brutish  at  the  base  and  the  spiritual  at  the 
summit,  that  in  the  ages  when  psychology  was  an 
unknown  science,  and  even  the  wisest  men  were  as  babes 
crying  in  the  night  and  as  blind  cripples  attempting 
to  cross  a  street,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  fundamental 
egoism  won  a  thousand  victories  against  the  combined 
forces  of  common  sense  and  exalted  spirituality,  and 
that  the  non-egoistic  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  referred  to 
time  after  time  by  Christ,  which  came  "not  by  obser- 
vation,"   and   in  which  there  was  to  be  no  lordship  of 
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one  over  another  (Matthew  xx.,  25-27),  was  forgotten, 
while  the  egoistic  "Church" — hardly  referred  to  at  all, 
and  in  doubtful  passages* — came  to  loom  larger  and 
larger. 

The  long  story  of  ecclesiastical  warfare  against  the 
light  of  growing  knowledge  will  not  here  be  told,  nor 
will  that  shorter  story  of  the  warfare  of  protestantism 
against  the  same  light.  Draper  has  told  them  well,t  and 
White  better.]:  That  the  antipodes  could  not  exist,  for 
how,  if  they  did,  could  the  gospel  ever  be  intended  to 
reach  them?  that  dissection  of  bodies  was  a  sacrilege 
and  a  sin  ;  that  insanity  was  the  result  of  demoniacal 
possession,  necessitating,  therefore,  a  huge  apparatus  of 
ecclesiastical  exorcism ;  that  the  taking  of  any  interest 
on  money  was  a  mortal  sin;  that  disease  was  chiefly 
the  result  of  witchcraft — these  were  some  among  the 
many  blunders  of  the  Church.  They  did  not  spring 
entirely  from  lust  of  power  or  lust  of  opinion;  the 
Church  was,  in  many  of  her  doctrines,  only  too  faithful, 
only  too  literal,  in  her  obedience;  but  in  all  of  them 
there  was  an  element,  and  sometimes  a  large  element, 
of  egoism — for  cocksureness  is  egoism — and  an  absence 
of  that  gracious  and  humble  open-mindedness  which 
it  is  a  duty  of  us  all  to  cultivate.  It  was  this  open- 
mindedness  that  failed  the  Church,  and  that  fails  most 
professions  when  they  need  it  most.  And  it  was  this 
that  led  not  merely  to  blunder  but  to  lying. 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  too  severe  a  view  is  here 
taken  of  the  perils  of  professionalism,  if  he  feels  that 
professional  men  (doctors,  lawyers,  teachers)   would  not 

♦  See  the  two  forgiveness  passages  in  Matthew  xviii.,  verses  15-17  and  21-22. 
If  any  reader  believes  that  the  command,  '*  If  he  refuse  to  hear  the  church 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  gentile  and  the  publican,"  came  from  the  same 
Christ  that  commanded  "  until  seventy  times  seven,"  he  must  do  so  ;  the 
present  writer  does  not.  The  other  "  church  "  passage  is  the  famous  one  in 
Matthew  xvi.,  18.  These  are  the  only  passages  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  a 
church  at  all. 

+  The  Confiict  between  Religion  and  Science. 

X  Tlie  Warfare  between  Science  and  Theology, 
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talk  disingenuous  clap-trap,  still  less  fabricate  false 
statements,  in  order  to  defend  their  order,  he  is  singularly- 
ignorant  of  history.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  nobler 
side  to  human  nature,  and  presently  some  suggestions 
will  be  made  for  its  fuller  recognition  ;  but  certainly  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  professional  men  will 
lie,  or  will  connive  at  lying,  or  will  conceal  and  mis- 
state facts,  wlien,  individually  or  collectively,  they 
are  in  disrepute,  danger,  or  necessity.  Church  history 
proves  this  of  one  profession  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
that  profession  is  unique  in  depravity. 

If,  in  order  to  bolster  up  an  ecclesiastical  system, 
ecclesiastics  had  to  resort,  not  once  or  ticice  hut 
hundreds  of  times,  to  the  actual  forgery  of  documents, 
and  if  these  men  were  not  in  any  sense,  conscious  of 
guilt  in  so  doing,  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  the  average 
medical  man  will  be  ingenuous  when  vaccination,  vivi- 
section, or  other  aspects  of  professional  activity  are 
assaulted,  or  that  the  average  teacher  or  official  will  be 
ingenuous  when  questions  of  corporal  punishment, 
school  examinations,  and  so  forth,  are  being  discussed 
by  a  more  or  less  hostile  public. 

The  forgery  of  the  *'  Decretals  of  Isidore "  was  the 
most  famous,  because  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  effects, 
of  the  hundreds  of  forgeries  made  by  decent  and  sincere 
ecclesiastics  during  the  middle  ages.  The  documents  for 
which  the  forger  in  this  case  was  responsible  were  a 
series  of  epistles  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Clement 
and  other  early  "popes";  and  their  design  was  to 
represent  these  popes  as  monarchs  of  the  entire  Church 
at  quite  an  early  period.*    Upon  this  basis,  now  admitted 

♦  It  is  true  that  the  mediseval  popes  themselves  were  not  the  forgers,  and 
were  probably  not  in  any  way  directly  responsible  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
false  decretals.  But  they  eagerly  used  these  documents  once  they  had  been 
fabricated  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  used  them  for  very  good  ends.  To  the  present 
writer  it  has  always  seemed — he  has  never  heard  this  argument  used  quite  in 
this  form — that  the  very  fact  of  a  forgery  1  eing  necessary  was  a  clear  proof 
that  the  papal  supremacy  had  not  been  admitted  by  the  Christian  world  at  the 
time.    There  is  no  need  to  forge  unless  a  man,  or  a  cause,  is  "  hard  up."    As 
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by  all  scholars  to  be  spurious,  the  power  of  the  popes  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  built ;  so  far  as  present-day  know- 
ledge goes,  the  immediate  motive  that  led  to  the  most 
famous  forgery  in  history  was  the  vexed  ambition  or,  as 
Mr.  Holmes  would  call  it,  the  "  malignant  egoism,"  of  a 
Gallic  bishop ;  and  the  motive  which  led  to  the  greedy 
reception  of  the  forgery  was  the  insatiable  vanity  and 
in  some  cases  the  large  and  noble  plans  of  the  bishops 
of  Eome. 

The  forged  "Donation  of  Constantino " — the  allegation 
that  Constantino,  having  been  cured  of  leprosy  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  had  bestowed  on  him  the  western  world — was 
used  in  a  similar  way  to  the  false  decretals. 

But  high  ecclesiastical  politics  was  not  the  only 
breeding-ground  of  forgery.  Every  diocese,  every  shrine, 
every  monastery  had  its  egoists,  whose  interests  and, 
in  many  cases,  whose  convictions  called  aloud  for 
flattery,  recognition,  and  funds.  "The  very  large  part 
that  must  be  assigned  to  deliberate  forgeries  in  the 
early  apologetic  history  of  the  Church  we  have  already 
seen ;  and  no  impartial  reader  can,  I  think,  investigate 
the  innumerable  grotesque  and  lying  legends  that,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  deliberately 
palmed  upon  mankind  as  undoubted  facts  ...  or  can 
observe  the  complete  and  absolute  incapacity  most 
Catholic  historians  have  displayed,  of  conceiving  any 
good  thing  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  or  of  stating 
with  common  fairness  any  consideration  that  can  tell 
against  their  cause,  without  acknowledging  how  serious 
and  how  inveterate  has  been  the  evil.  It  has  led  a 
great  German  historian  to  declare  that  the  phrase 
Christian  veracity  deserves  to  rank  with  the  phrase 
Punic  faith."* 

to  the  actual  author  of  the  false  decretals  it  may  have  been  Autcarius,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  or  more  probably,  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.    The  latter 
had  been  an  active  politician  and  lighter  and  had  been  deposed  by  his  enemies; 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Bishops  would  be  favourable  to  his  restoration. 
♦  Lecky,  European  Morals,  II.,  213. 
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If  the  above  is  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning one  profession,  it  is  merely  disingenuous  to 
claim  that  other  professions,  whose  self-interest,  reputa- 
tion, and  vanity  are  concerned,  will  not  prevaricate,  mis- 
state, or  suppress. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  present  chapter 
of  those  varieties  of  egoism  that  find  their  home  in  the 
Anglican  church  and  in  the  ranks  of  rationalism.  There 
is  scarcely  a  parish  magazine  in  England  which  does 
not  witness  to  the  presence  of  egoism  in  the  former 
body.  With  regard  to  the  rationalists,  there  are  two 
significant  facts.  One  is  that  the  excommunication  of 
Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  is  being  urged  by  the  fiercer  spirits,  who 
will  not  hear  of  Bergsonism  intruding  itself  into  their 
mechanical  philosophy.  Another  is  that  rationalists, 
too,  have  had  to  resort  to  forgery  and  to  attribute  to  a 
non-existent  "native"  an  attack,  really  composed  by  a 
European,  upon  Christian  missions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Professional  Egoism :   Medicine. 


That  the  type  of  professional  egoism  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter — a  type  of  egoism  blended  of  the 
mental  slothfulness  which  hates  new  truth  because  new 
truth  demands  effort,  and  of  the  personal  conceit  which 
loves  to  look  upon  its  own  existence  and  activities  as 
indispensable  to  the  world,  is  as  rampant  in  the  medical 
as  in  the  clerical  profession,  can  be  shown  without 
difficulty.  It  is,  indeed,  a  human  rather  than  a 
spscifically  clerical  or  medical  characteristic ;  it  is 
rampant  in  all  men  unless  they  are  partially  immune 
to  it  through  genius  or  adolescence  or  have  been 
inoculated  against  it  by  some  wholly  exceptional  process 
of  education.  Indeed,  the  elaborateness  of  the  training 
through  which  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
pass,  conduces,  with  all  except  the  few  who  have  just 
been  specified,  to  this  result.  No  man  who  has  devoted 
five  or  more  of  his  plastic  years  to  laborious  study  of 
medicine,  whose  blunders  have  led  him,  during  those 
years,  to  many  a  hnmiliation,  but  who  has  at  last 
struggled  through  and  obtained  his  coveted  diploma  and 
position,  is  likely  to  look  with  unalloyed  pleasure  upon 
an  uprooting  of  his  opinions ;  and  with  only  a  few 
specially  gifted  or  specially  situated  men  will  there  be 
any  pleasure  at  all. 
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To  recount  the  many  instances  in  which  orthodox 
medical  opinion  has  been  violently  in  the  wrong,  would 
be  a  wearisome  and  enormous  task.  It  would,  too, 
convey  a  wrong  impression,  because  the  very  mention 
of  "orthodoxy"  suggests  the  existence  of  "heterodoxy"; 
there  have  been  grand  pioneers  of  thought,  there  have 
even  been  martyrs  not  a  few  in  the  medical  profession, 
just  as  there  have  been  bigots  and  persecutors. 

Mr.  Shaw  somewhat  exaggerates  the  case  against 
medicine  when  he  says*  that  "medical  reforms  come 
from  the  laity."  "It  was  not  until  an  agitation  had 
been  conducted  for  many  years  by  laymen,  including 
quacks  and  faddists  of  all  kinds,  that  the  public  was 
sufficiently  impressed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  doctors 
to  open  their  minds  and  their  mouths  on  the  subject 
of  fresh  air,  cold  water,  temperance,  and  the  rest  of  the 
new  fashions  in  hygiene."  Among  the  laity  whom 
Mr.  Shaw  here  compliments  were  generally  a  few 
medical  men  who  saw  the  truth  with  clearer  vision 
than  the  majority  of  their  colleagues.  But  though 
Mr.  Shaw  exaggerates,  his  statement  is  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  There  is  something,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  "complete  detachment." 

Harvey's  book  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  caused 
his  practice  to  "fall  mightily";  "all  the  physicians  were 
against  his  opinion,  and  annoyed  him,"  and  he  was 
lampooned  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  the  occasional  superiority 
of  thoughtful  lay  opinion  to  professional  opinion  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "who  disapproved  much 
of  [the]  periodical  bleeding"  in  which  the  medical  frater- 
nity of  his  time  placed  great  confidence. 

Jenner's  vaccination  proposals  were  received  com- 
paratively well,  though  the  Royal  Society  returned  his 
paper,  and  Dr.  Rowley  protested  that  vaccination  gave 

♦  Preface  to  The  Doctor's  Dilemma. 
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"beastly  new  diseases"    and   failed   to  protect  against 
small-pox. 

Medicine  is,  no  doubt,  an  **  honourable  profession," 
but  the  way  in  which  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  was 
received  by  the  medical  staff  of  the  London  Hospital  is 
enough  to  convince  anyone  that  "  men  of  honour  "  are 
capable  of  disgusting  brutalities.  For  many  years  after 
Simpson's  discovery  these  merciful  drugs  were  not 
applied  "  because  of  a  petty  quarrel  between  the  com- 
mittee and  staff  as  to  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer 
the  anaesthetic.  .  .  One  of  the  older  surgeons  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  *  liked  a  good  honest  scream.'  "  The 
prejudice  against  anaesthetics  was  general."''' 

And  so  with  antisepsis.  "  There  may  be  present  some 
who  listened,  as  I  did  in  October,  1873,"  says  Dr.  Osier, 
"  to  a  lecture  at  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Metropolitan 
schools,  the  burden  of  which  was  the  finality  of  surgery. 
The  distinguished  author  and  teacher  .  .  .  concluded 
that  the  art  had  all  but  reached  its  limit,  little  thinking 
that  within  a  mile  from  where  he  spoke,  the  truth  .  .  . 
now  a  conscious  possession  of  Josepli  Lister,  would 
revolutionise  it."  Mere  ignorance,  it  will  be  said.  But 
there  were  worse  things  than  ignorance  involved ;  there 
was  egoism.  "  Not  without  a  battle — a  long  and  griev- 
ous battle,  as  many  of  us  well  know  who  had  to  con- 
tend in  hospitals  with  men  who  could  not  .  .  .  see 
the  truth."! 

A  year  before  Simpson  discovered  chloroform,  Dr. 
BUiotson  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  (June  25th,  1846).  Taking  as  his  subject 
the  practice  of  hypnotism,  of  which  he  was  apparently 
the  first  English  medical  man  to  recognise  the  impor- 
tance, he  commenced  his  oration  with  a  reference  to  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  Harvey  ;  but  he  had  not  long  to 

♦  The  London  Hospital,  pp.  169-178. 
+  An  Alabama  Student,  etc. 
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Wcait  before  receiving  the  same.  The  Lancet,  within 
a  month,  spoke  of  the  "  harlotry  which  he  dares  to  call 
science,"  and  the  Harveian  lecturer  for  1848  attributed 
the  advocacy  and  patronage  of  hypnotism — then  called 
Mesmerism — to  sexual  passion.  "  Decency,"  he  said, 
*' forbids  me  to  be  more  explicit."  The  lecturer  for  1850 
said,  "Get  out  of  the  way  .  .  .  you  hydropathists  .  .  . 
you  mesmerists.  To  all  who  cultivate  genuine  medicine 
,  .  .  who  try  to  preserve  their  good  feelings  .  .  .  j^turity 
and  morals,  to  all  who  prefer  living  in  honest  poverty 
to  growing  rich  by  the  systematic  quackeries  and 
mesmerism  ...  let  us  return  due  thanks."  EUiotson 
was  successfully  ruined,  but  both  hydropathy  (water 
■cure)  and  hypnotism  are  no  longer  laughed  at  by  the 
medical  profession.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  pre- 
anaesthetic  days  there  were  peculiar  reasons  for  dis- 
covering whether  hypnotism  was  of  value  in  operations. 

But  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  physician  Semmel- 
weiss  is  the  most  significant  and  tragic  of  all  in  the 
present  connection. 

In  the  history  of  antiseptic  and  septic  treatment 
Semmelweiss's  name  comes  chronologically  before 
Lister's,  for  whereas  the  work  of  the  latter  commenced 
in  1864,  that  of  Semmelweiss  commenced  in  1846. 
But  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  was  practically  unknown 
in  Europe  till  1883 — thirty  years  after  he  had  died 
heart-broken  through  opposition  and  neglect.  His  life 
is  the  most  tragic  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  if 
womankind  should  ever  search  in  earnest  for  a  patron 
saint  and  a  patron  martyr  they  will  find  one  here. 

Born  at  Buda  in  1818,  he  became  in  1844  assistant 
professor  in  the  maternity  department  of  the  General 
Hospital  at  Vienna,  under  Professor  Klein,  the  villain- 
egoist  of  this  medical  tragedy.  The  death  rate  from 
puerperal  fever  was  then  enormous — frequently  one  case 
in  six  terminated  fatally — and  Dr.  Klein's  ward,  where 
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students  operated,  was  so  notorious  in  this  respect  that 
patients  entreated  not  to  be  made  to  enter  it.  Semmel- 
weiss  strove  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  exceptional 
mortahty,  and  at  last  the  death  of  a  colleague  from 
blood-poisoning  suggested  to  him  the  view  that  infection 
was  carried  on  the  hands  of  medical  students.  Hi& 
antiseptic  precautions  (1846-1850)  reduced  the  mortality 
to  a  tenth  of  what  it  was.  Strenuously  advocating  the 
cause  of  antisepsis  Semmelweiss  obtained  support  from 
one  or  two  physicians,  but  "Klein,  apparently  blinded  by 
jealousy  and  vanity,  supported  by  other  reactionary 
teachers,  and  aided  by  the  disasters  which  then  befel  the 
Hungarian  nation,  drove  Semmelweiss  from  Vienna  and 
silenced  him"  (1850).  After  another  period  of  success 
at  Pest,  and  a  pronouncement  against  his  opinions  by 
the  French  Academy,  and  by  the  highesD  pathological 
authority  in  Germany,  he  was  admitted  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  on  the  20th  July,  1865,  and  died  of  blood 
poisoning,  the  very  disease  he  had  devoted  his  life  to 
combating,  on  the  17th  August  following. 

The  forty-seven  years  of  this  man's  life  are  adminis- 
tratively instructive  in  every  lespect. 

Obviously  they  teach  us  again  the  old  lesson  that 
authoritative  professional  opinion  is  frequently  an  enemy 
to  new  light.     But  they  teach  us  more. 

ISemmelweiss  himself  appears  to  have  had  the  frequent 
defects  of  men  who  possess  something  of  genius  com- 
bined with  vast  stores  of  energy  and  zeal;  he  was 
"tactless,  impatient  and  irascible."  No  doubt  he  had 
good  cause  for  the  last  two  of  these  qualities — it  is 
hard  to  see  a  hideous  blunder  being  committed  year 
after  year  and  to  know  that  a  remedy  is  within  reach; 
but  his  alleged  tactlessness  appears  to  have  been 
positively  fatal  to  his  success;  he  evidently  had  not 
learned  how  to  negotiate  Klein.  The  administrational 
methods  of  the  futtire  ivill  have  to  learn  better  methods 
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of  dealing  luith  tactlessness  than  the  destruction  of  a  man 
of  genius. 

Semmelweiss  made  another  mistake.  When  we  read 
that  in  the  early  seventies  Lister's  methods  were  in 
operation  in  Hungary,  while  Semmelweiss's  name  was 
forgotten  in  the  very  land  that  gave  him  birth,  we 
realise  what  a  mistake  he  had  made  in  not  spreading 
his  researches  through  Europe.  Publication,  or  its 
equivalent  (an  equivalent  will  presently  be  proposed), 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  whom  occurs  a  single 
thought  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  human  progress. 
He  has  hardly  a  right  to  wait  a  year — still  less  to  wait 
many  years — even  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  testing 
the  validity  of  his  ideas.  Life  is  too  uncertain  to  justify 
such  abstinence.  His  idea  may  be  palpably  wrong;  its 
palpable  v/rongness  will  be  all  the  more  rapidly  proved 
if  it  is  given  to  the  world.  It  may  prove  to  be  right, 
others  may  prove  it  to  be  right  long  before  its  own 
author  would  be  able  to  do  so,  for  the  man  of  many 
ideas  is  not  necessarily  the  best  man  to  apply  ideas  to 
practice.  It  may,  thirdly,  while  a  false  or  partial  idea, 
serve  to  generate  other  ideas  which  are  themselves  of 
far  higher  value.  "  Mind  begets  mind,"  as  Harvey  said, 
and  though  Harvey,  like  another  giant  of  thought, 
Copernicus,  was  himself  modest  and  reticent,  the  whole 
history  of  science  is  a  testimonial  to  the  importance 
of  allowing  ideas  to  circulate  freely.  Consequently, 
Semmelweiss  was  wrong  in  being  a  "  slow  and  reluctant 
author."  The  administrational  methods  of  the  future 
will  have  to  care  sedulously  not  only  for  men  but  for  ideas, 
and  not  only  for  ideas  that  at  once  i^foduce  conviction 
but  for  every  idea,  however  fantastic  it  may  seem. 

The  "Suggestion  Book"  proposed,  for  education  pur- 
poses, in  a  later  chapter,  is  based  on  the  principle  here 
set  forth,  and  it  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  economising  mental  effort  by  letting  everyone  know 
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what  others  are  thinking,  and  what  others  have 
attempted,  and  of  thus  preventing  the  needless  dupHca- 
tion  of  soHd  work  and  the  useless  propaganda  of 
impossible  designs.  Until  a  "clearing  house"  for  ideas 
has  been  established,  we  must  expect  such  duplication 
and  such  propaganda,  as  well  as  instances  of  the  far 
more  tragic  phenomenon  of  neglect. 

Again — and  this  is  the  main  business  of  the  present 
chapter — the  life  of  Semmelweiss  shows  us,  in  the  person 
of  Klein,  the  lengths  to  which  professional  egoism  and 
offended  vanity  may  carry  even  an  educated  and 
eminent  man. 

Instead  of  being  saddened  and  humbled  at  the  sight 
of  the  awful  mortahty  in  his  ward,  and  keeping  his  mind 
hungry  for  any  suggestion  of  remedy,  or  relief  Klein 
regarded  an  innovation  as  an  attack.  The  hatred  which 
a  Klein  feels  for  a  Semmelweiss  is  probably  the  vilest 
thing  that  this  universe  can  beget ;  viler  by  far,  perhaps, 
than  frailties  of  the  flesh.  If  there  is  any  "  Sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  is  this  sin  of  "malignant  egoism," 
this  dog-in-the-manger  egoism  which,  infuriated  at  its 
own  failure,  hates  the  spectacle  of  another's  success. 
And  yet  this  sin  is  rampant  in  all  professional  circles. 
The  aclministrational  methods  of  the  future  must  see  to 
it  that  this  hind  of  egoism  is  reduced,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  impotence. 

The  reader,  if  he  has  never  looked  at  human  nature  in 
the  way  here  adopted,  may  quite  possibly  think  that 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  egoistic  factor ; 
that  egoism,  though  an  occasional  phenomenon  in  human 
life,  has  none  of  the  importance  and  universality  here 
attributed  to  it ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  warnings  given 
are  little  short  of  absurd  in  their  exaggeration  and 
emphasis.  The  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  The  problem 
for  the  student  of  human  nature  is  not  to  find  incidents 
and  epochs  in  which  egoism  has  been  present,  but  to 
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find  incidents  and  epochs  in  which  ifc  has  been  absent. 
Search  where  he  may  in  the  annals  of  the  West  he  will 
almost  always  fail. 

Ttie  very  controversy  which  has  just  been  narrated 
was  the  duplicate  of  a  similar,  though  less  tragic,  one 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  read,  in  1843,  a  paper  before 
a  Boston  medical  society,  in  which  he  showed  that 
puerperal  fever  was  due  to  a  specific  contagion  given 
to  the  mother  by  doctor  or  nurses.  "  The  time  has 
come  when  the  existence  of  a  private  pestilence  in  the 
sphere  of  a  single  physician  should  be  looked  upon  not 
as  a  misfortune  but  as  a  crime." 

There  was  something  peculiarly  vexing  to  the  con- 
ventional obstetrician  in  the  charge  here  brought  against 
the  practice  of  the  time.  If  the  new  view  (the  one 
subsequently  of  Semmelweiss)  w^ere  correct,  doctors  were 
not  merely  on  the  wrong  track,  they  were  the  actual 
givers  of  the  disease  which  baffled  them.  Human  nature 
could  scarcely  endure  such  an  affront ;  accordingly  we 
find  the  two  leading  Professors  of  Obstetrics  in  America, 
Hodge  and  Meigs,  opposing  by  mouth  and  pen  the  view 
set  forth  by  Holmes,  and  being  replied  to  by  him  in  1855. 

This  American  episode,  though  less  tragic  in  result 
than  the  one  in  which  Semmelweiss  was  concerned,  had 
most  of  the  elements  of  the  latter.  But  enough  of  the 
history  of  medical  blunders  ! 

One  or  two  closing  remarks  seem,  however,  called  for. 
The  future  relations  of  this  important  profession  with 
the  State  and  with  the  school  are  likely  to  be  intimate. 
Already  modern  literature  is  turning  its  attention  to  the 
doctor,  and  is  beginning  to  depict  him,  now  as  a  good 
and  vigilant  providence,  as  in  Brieux's  Les  AvarUs ; 
now  as  a  doctrinaire  egoist,  almost  a  villain — as  in  the 
same  dramatist's  L'Evasion.  In  The  Philanderer  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  we  see  him  as  a  vivisector  who  has 
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discovered  a  non-existent  disease,  but  who,  in  his  egoism, 
will  not  admit  its  non-existence ;  while  in  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma  we  are  shown  some  of  the  doctrinal  topsy- 
turveydom  which  at  present  prevails  in  medical  circles. 
All  is  not  well  in  this  great  profession. 

Take  the  one  simple  question  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner's professional  improvement.  Once  immersed  in 
the  duties  of  an  ordinary  practice,  the  doctor's  late  is 
sealed.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  continue  his 
medical  education ;  he  may  read  The  Lancet  or  The 
British  Medical  Journal  if  he  chooses,  but  he  may, 
with  perfect  impunity,  leave  them  unread;  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  his  presence,  periodic  or  occasional,  at 
one  of  the  hospitals,  in  the  capacity  of  an  "improver" 
(to  use  a  draper's  term),  would  either  be  resented  as 
professionally  undesirable,  or  prevented  on  tbe  ground 
of  lack  of  room,  even  supposing  that  his  poverty  did 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  losing  a  day's  work  every 
week  or  month. 

No  better  means  could  possibly  be  devised  of  sealing 
up  a  doctor's  mind,  and  making  him  an  enemy  of  new 
truths,  a  "  scoundrel "  in  the  Shavian  sense  of  the 
word. 

And  everything  else  contributes  to  the  same  result. 
Does  exceptional  merit  in  private  practice  obtain  the 
appreciation  and  recognition  it  deserves?  Here  and 
there,  no  doubt,  the  lay  public  obtains  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  such  and  such  a  doctor  is  an  exceptional  man; 
here  and  there  the  story  of  how  he  dragged  some  one 
back  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  circulates  among  a  few 
friends  of  the  patient,  and  perhaps  even  produces  a  local 
flutter.  But  is  such  a  precarious  fame  all  that  an 
unusually  skilled  practitioner  has  a  right  to  expect? 
And  is  it  fair  that  the  mere  average  practitioner  or  the 
positively  incompetent  one  should  be  under  no  over- 
sight  at   all,   should   be  practically   irresponsible  ?     If 
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teachers  have  to  be  "inspected,"  if  the  clergy  need  over- 
seers {episkopos  =  oyevseeY)f  are  the  men  whose  care  is  the 
health  and  life  of  their  fellows  so  flawless  in  character 
and  so  efficient  in  technique  that  any  supervision  of 
them  would  be  an  outrage? 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  of  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  this  or  that 
doctor — an  incompetence  produced,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
by  the  circumstance  above  mentioned — a  patient  has 
been  done  to  death.  But  there  is  no  remedy.  The 
most  important  profession  of  all  is  an  irresponsible 
profession. 

There  is  a  second  absurdity  in  the  situation.  "  That 
any  sane  nation,  having  observed  that  you  could  pro- 
vide for  the  supply  of  bread  by  giving  bakers  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  baking  for  you,  should  go  on  to  give  a  surgeon 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  cutting  off  your  leg,  is  enough  to 
make  one  despair  of  political  humanity.  .  .  .  And  the 
more  appalling  the  mutilation  the  more  the  mutilator 
is  paid.  He  who  corrects  the  ingrowing  toe-nail  receives 
a  few  shillings,  he  who  cuts  your  inside  out  receives 
hundreds  of  guineas,  except  when  he  does  it  to  a  poor 
person  for  practice.  ...  A  judge  whose  salary  and  reputa- 
tion depended  on  whether  the  verdict  was  for  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  prosecutor  or  prisoner,  would  be  as  little 
trusted  as  a  general  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We 
make  the  doctor  the  judge,  and  fine  him  anything  from 
sixpence  to  several  hundred  guineas  if  he  decides  in  our 
favour."* 

To  say  that  doctors  are  "  honourable  men  "  is  not  to 
the  point.  Human  nature  is  able  to  rise  to  great  heights, 
but  when  self-interest  and  personal  or  professional  egoism 
are  concerned  it  is  capable  de  tout.  The  administration 
of  the  future  must  care  for  these  things. 

*  Preface  to  The  Doctjr's  Dilemma. 
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Lastly,  the  doctor  has  invaded  the  school.  Teachers 
should  beware.  Unless  they  have  something  better  to 
oppose  to  the  invader  than  tradition,  experience,  and  the 
like,  they  will  rapidly  find  him  usurping  scholastic  func- 
tions. School  hours,  school  methods,  even  the  personal 
efficiency  of  this  teacher  or  of  that,  will  come,  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  his  survey.  Already  medical  men — 
to  their  credit  be  it  said — take  a  deeper  interest  in  child 
study  than  the  majority  of  teachers.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that,  on  the  average,  they  are  less  egoistic  and 
therefore  less  dangerous  than  any  other  class  of  men  in 
the  community. 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Professional   Egoism  :   Law, 


The  law  is  another  profession  with  a  bad  record.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  its  record  is  worse  than  that  of 
any  other.  Unlike  theology,  medicine,  and  education, 
it  is  not  exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  embarrassing 
possibility  of  some  new  scientific  discovery  upsetting,  or 
at  least  challenging  all  its  arrangements.  It  is  much 
more  self-contained  than  these  other  professions,  because 
a  body  of  laws  is  a  human  invention,  not  a  mystery  of 
mind,  of  body  or  of  matter :  the  obvious  task  of  lawyers 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  to  try  to  improve  this  inven- 
tion, to  remove  all  elements  of  the  cumbrous  and  the 
inconsistent,  and  to  make  law  one  of  the  most  adapt- 
able, harmonious  and  artistic  creations  of  man's  mind. 
But  lawyers  have  never  conceived  their  profession  in 
that  way.  Tiiey  have  taken  law  slavishly  for  granted, 
merely  applying  it  to  cases  as  they  arise,  making  wills, 
advising  clients,  arguing  in  the  courts,  and  so  forth. 
Indeed,  so  unprogressive,  so  trivial,  so  unworthy,  so 
arbitrary  has  the  lawyer's  calling  appeared  that  many 
a  young  man  who  has  been  designed  for  it  has  fled 
incontinently  from  the  prospect.  The  history  of  music 
is  particularly  full  of  such  flights.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that,  when  he  appears  in  literature,  the 
lawyer  is  not  usually  an  heroic  figure:  Bouilly's  play, 
L'Abb6  d'Epee,  is  the  only  exception  that  occurs  to  the 
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writer,  and  even  here  the  advocate  is  merely  just  and 
capable,  he  is  not  a  contributor  to  the  thought  of  the 
world.  In  Galsworthy's  Justice,  in  Brieux's  La  Bobe 
Bouge,  and  in  most  other  plays,  the  lawyer's  part  is  the 
reverse  of  impressive. 

Law,  as  hitherto  conceived  by  its  professors,  is  essenti- 
ally an  unprogressive  thing,  far  removed  from  the  fierce 
conflicts  between  new  ideas  and  old  ideas  which,  in 
theology,  medicine  and  education  have  produced  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  egoism  and  heroism  alike  in  assailants  and 
defenders.  Legal  battles  have  not  been  fought  between 
"conservative  lawyers"  and  "reforming  lawyers,"  but 
between  opposing  political  parties  in  the  constituencies 
and  the  legislature. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  such  a  pro- 
fession to  attract  fairly  intelligent  men,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  courts  demand  a  certain  number  of  orators, 
and  that  the  legislature  and  executive  provide  lawyers 
with  posts  of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  Except 
for  its  close  connection  with  oratory  and  politics,  the 
profession  of  law  would  justly  be  a  laughing  stock.  The 
case  of  judges  is  exceptional ;  a  judge  can,  no  doubt,  be 
a  humbly  useful  member  of  society,  but  few  lawyers 
start  with  this  philanthropic  purpose  in  their  minds.  In 
Brieux's  play  on  the  subject  the  enthusiastic  young 
lawyer,  with  philanthropic  ideas  in  his  head,  is  expressly 
advised  to  give  up  the  profession : — 

Ardeuil:  Ce  serait  si  beau  de   distribuer  de  la  justice 

adoucie  par  de  la  bont^. 

La  Bouzoulei    Oui,  ce  serait  beau.  {Un  temps.)    Voulez- 

vous  le  conseil  d'uii  homme  qui  est,  depuis  quarante  ans, 

juge  de  troisi^me  classe  ? 
Ardetdl:  Volon tiers. 
La  Bouzoule :  Donnez  votre  demission.      Vous  vous  etes 

tromp6   de  robe.       C'est  seulement  sous  celle  d'un  pretre 

qu'on  pourrait    essayer  de   mettre    en    pratique  les  idees 

que  vous  ^mettez  la. 
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What,  after  all,  is  the  use  of  a  lawyer  ?  The  laws  of 
a  land  should  be  so  intrinsically  plain,  that  only  in  the 
rarest  cases  should  any  doubt  about  them  arise.  It  is 
to  everyone's  interest — except  lawyers  themselves — that 
clearness  and  accessibility  should  prevail.  In  point  of 
fact  the  "  law's  delays  "  and  the  law's  obscurities  have 
been  notorious  for  centuries.  Instead  of  lawyers  being 
men  appointed  and  designed  to  smooth  difficulties  from 
the  path  of  the  laity,  they  have  mostly  opposed  all 
attempts  to  do  this. 

Three  episodes  in  the  history  of  law  may  here  be 
recalled  to  the  reader's  mind. 

Cromwell's  junta  of  Puritan  saints,  known  as  *'  Bare- 
bones'  Parliament,"  found  "twenty-three  thousand  causes 
of  from  five  to  thirty  years  continuance  "  lying  unde- 
cided in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  thought  that  some 
court  ought  to  be  contrived  which  should  actually  settle 
those  causes ;  in  fact,  voted  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  be  abolished.  The  abolition  of  tithes  was  another 
design  of  this  parliament,  and  the  two  together  brought 
about  its  downfall,  whereupon  there  was  .great  "  carousing 
in  the  Temple."  Lawyers,  instead  of  being  the  pioneers 
of  law  reform,  were  its  bitterest  enemies. 

More  than  a  century  later  Bentham  commenced  his 
work.  "  He  found  the  philosophy  of  law  a  chaos,  he  left 
it  a  science."  Bentham,  in  fact,  represents  one  possible 
type  of  the  lawyer  of  the  future,  perhaps  the  most 
important  type ;  not  an  unquestioning  devotee  and 
manipulator  of  an  existing  system,  however  conven- 
tional, but  one  who,  after  studying  human  nature  as  a 
psychologist  studies  it,  uses  his  imagination  for  purposes 
of  reform,  construction,  or  at  least  codification.  The 
other  type  of  lawyer — if,  indeed,  any  lawyers  survive 
into  an  enlightened  future — will  be  a  kind  of  consulting 
psychologist. 

Bentham's  case  is  one  of  interest  in  connection  with 
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our  discussion  of  "  complete  detachment  " — the  one 
notion  in  the  Holmes  Circular  that  possesses  a  little 
plausibility.  It  is  true  that  he  had  gone  through  the 
preliminary  stages  of  a  lawyer's  career,  but  he  had 
never  practised  * ;  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
lawyers  of  his  time,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  his  opponents.  The  opposition  of  such  lawyers 
as  Lord  Eldon  to  the  reform  of  the  criminal  code  is 
well  known. 

Law  and  medicine  have  had  a  long  quarrel  over  the 
question  of  criminal  responsibility,  the  lawyers  taking 
the  merciless  and  the  doctors  the  merciful  side.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  principle  acted  upon  by  English 
judges  was  that  the  only  medical  ground  on  which  a 
man  could  be  acquitted  of  a  crime  was  that  of  bemg 
essentially  a  wild  beast  in  intellect,  an  individual  "totally 
deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory."t  In  1800, 
Eiskine,  counsel  for  the  defence  of  Hadfield,  argued  that 
no  such  complete  madness  as  this  of  the  "wild  beast" 
variety  ever  occurred  in  criminal  trials ;  that  no  lunatic 
was  without  knowledge  and  memory ;  that  his  fatal 
endowment  was  delusion,  and  that  this  was  the  ground 
on  which  he  should  be  regarded  as  not  guilty. 

The  view  of  the  English  judges,  however,  continued  to 
be  a  severe  one;  they  relinquished  the  "wild  beast" 
view  of  responsibility  but  held  (Bellingham's  murder 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Percival,  1812)  that,  if  a  criminal  was 
able  to  "distinguish  right  from  wrong,"  he  was  to  be 
accounted  responsible.  This  criterion,  in  its  turn,  was 
plainly  inapplicable ;  for  a  lunatic  may  perfectly  know 


♦  Dr.  Johnson  makes  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to  the  philosophers  of 
law  of  his  own  time  ;  Blackstone  (victim  of  Bentham's  attack)  "  had  not  been 
much  in  practice  when  he  published  his  commentaries."  "On  the  Continent 
the  great  writers  on  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice  ;  Grotius,  indeed,  was  ; 
but  Puff endorf  was  not,  Burlamaqui  was  not  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
practised  to  write  well  on  a  subject."  Johnson's  views  on  the  subject  of  training 
were,  however,  usually  of  the  opposite  complexion  to  this. 

+  Mr.  Justice  Tracy,  1723,  following  Lord  Hale's  dictum. 
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right  from  wrong  in  general  terms,  and  yet  be  under 
a  delusion  as  to  the  particular  crime  which  he  is  about 
to  commit.  This  last  was  the  criterion  stated  by  the 
judges  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the 
accused  would  have  to  be  acquitted  if  he  did  not  know 
"the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,"  or  if 
he  did  know  it — provided  that  he  "  did  not  know  that  he 
was  doing  wrong."  (1843.)  This  more  merciful  view  was, 
however,  limited  by  a  clause  which  largely  rendered  it  in- 
operative. In  America  a  few  years  later,  a  further  step 
was  taken  by  the  recognition  of  the  factor  which  English 
judges  had  so  far  ignored,  the  fact  of  irrational  impulse; 
the  accused,  to  be  responsible,  must  have  "sufiicient 
mental  power  to  control  the  sudden  impulses  of  his  own 
disordered  mind."  (1864.)  The  discovery  of  the  facts 
summarised  under  the  terms  "hypnotism"  and  "sug- 
gestion "  has  subsequently  confirmed  the  more  merciful 
view  that  there  may  be  localised  delusion,  accompanied 
by  complete  clarity  of  thought  on  general  subjects. 

Meanwhile,  very  similar  questions  of  responsibility 
arose  in  connection  with  the  making  of  wills,  and  the 
need  of  psychological  knowledge  on  the  part  of  judges 
was  again  apparent.  While,  as  we  have  seen,  inclined 
to  take  a  severe  view  in  criminal  actions,  refusing  "the 
benefit  of  the  doubt"  to  the  accused,  and  persisting  in 
regarding  him  as  almost  invariably  responsible,  they 
were  much  more  willing  to  accept  the  plea  of  insanity 
in  testamentary  affairs.  Broadly,  their  view  has  been 
that  an  insane  man  is  capable  sometimes  of  making  a 
sane  will;  but  clearly  the  whole  question  is  one  of 
psychology — whether  the  insanity  is  specific  {i.e.,  con-- 
fined  to  one  department  of  the  mind  or  to  one  group  of 
objects),  or  whether  it  is  of  a  more  general  kind.  In 
fact,  the  problem  is  very  similar  to  the  problem  of 
"formal"  or  "faculty  training,"  and  the  judges  have 
proved  themselves  much   nearer  to  the  truth  in  testa- 
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mentary  than  in  criminal  cases.  In  the  latter  they  have 
largely  ignored  the  "compartment-working"  of  the  mind; 
in  the  former  they  have  admitted  it.  Broadly,  it  may 
be  said  that  on  the  question  of  responsibility,  doctors 
were  far  nearer  the  truth  than  lawyers  in  a  domain 
which  was  ostensibly  the  lawyer's  own.  Once  again  we 
have  light  on  the  question  of  "complete  detachment." 
Legal  prejudices  and  legal  traditions  were  inoperative  on 
the  doctors'  minds. 

Space  does  not  allow,  even  if  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  were  adequate  for  the  task,  of  any  further 
chronicling  of  the  blunders  of  the  legal  profession. 
That  lawyers  were  hopelessly  wrong  for  centuries  over 
such  questions  as  witchcraft  and  the  use  of  torture  to 
obtain  evidsnce  was  to  be  expected,  lawyers  and  clerics 
being  almost  indistinguishable  up  to  modern  times,  and 
many  a  Bull  from  the  Popes  having  legalised  the  torture 
both  of  witches  and  of  witnesses.  Thab  doctors  of  civil 
law  and  clergy  of  the  Church  burnt  Joan  of  Arc  and 
thousands  of  other  Joans  partly  through  fear  of  witch- 
craft and  partly  through  ignorance  of  adolescent  psy- 
chology must  also  be  remembered,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  a  healthy  scepticism  on  the  subject 
of  witchcraft  was  largely  the  work  of  physicians,  of 
whom  perhaps  the  first  was  the  Protestant,  John  Wier, 
of  Cleves,  1563,  and  that  Montaigne,  a  layman,  was  the 
most  powerful  European  influence  on  the  same  side. 

Such  facts  are  now  a  part  of  history,  and,  perhaps, 
seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  pertinence ;  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  more  modern  fact,  not  so  trifling 
as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  that  lawyers  protested 
against  the  presence  of  shorthand  reporters  in  courts  of 
justice.  Great  professions  do  not  like  to  be  criticised  or 
inspected. 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Miinsterberg's  book, 
Psychology  and  Crimea  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  history 
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of  law.  In  that  book  the  whole  procedure  of  the  law, 
with  its  witnesses  and  its  examinations,  is  shown  to  be 
largely  futile.  The  human  memory  is  generally  quite 
unable  to  give  reliable  evidence  on  the  simplest  matters 
of  fact,  for  instance,  the  details  of  a  street  assault  or 
the  speed  of  a  motor  car;  while,  conversely,  the  methods 
of  the  psychologist  can  pluck  the  history  of  a  crime 
from  the  perpetrator's  heart,  even  if  no  evidence,  except 
of  a  circumstantial  kind,  can  be  adduced  against  him. 
In  much  the  same  way  the  modern  student  of  history 
attributes  far  more  reliability  to  indirect  testimony  than 
to  direct. 

This  invasion  of  law  by  psychology  probably  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  end  so  far  as  the  legal  profession 
is  concerned.  Many  years,  no  doubt,  must  elapse 
before  law  courts  drop  their  fantastic  exhibitions,  but 
the  thing  is  clearly  doomed.  Possibly,  a  sensible  system 
of  trial,  aiming  at  the  reformation  of  the  offender  in 
criminal  actions  and  the  reconciliation  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  civil  actions,  would  have  been  seriously 
undertaken  before  now  except  for  legal  ignorance  of  the 
new  bearings  of  psychology  and  for  the  factor  of  egoism 
which  finds  in  the  law  courts  an  arena  for  self  advertise- 
ment. 

It  may  be  advisable,  even  though  at  the  cost  of  a 
digression  from  the  main  subject  of  the  present  work, 
namely,  the  aetiology  and  the  therapeutics  of  egoism,  to 
outline  the  direction  which  legal  procedure  will  ultimately 
have  to  take  if  it  is  not  to  fall  further  and  further  behind 
the  thought  of  the  age.  In  studying  this  question  we 
shall  realise  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  work  of  the 
psychologist — a  scientist  who,  as  an  official,  will  play  an 
important  part  in  educational  administration. 

Waiving  the  question  of  egoism,  waiving  the  question 
of  the  power  of  wealth  over  the  law  courts  ("  Barristers 
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are  paid  to  raise  false  issues,")*  waiving  Brieux's  ex- 
position of  how,  to  gain  promotion,  French  magistrates 
have  sometimes  to  obtain  convictions  by  extorting  false 
evidence,!  and  how,  once  pensioned  off,  conscience  and 
courage  return  to  the  magistrate's  heart  ("  Plus  rien  & 
esperer  :  j'ai  le  droit  de  juger  selon  ma  conscience,")  let 
us  consider,  as  a  matter  of  merely  psychological  interest, 
the  contribution  which  "  completely  detached  "  psycho- 
logists— not  lawyers — are  making  to  legal  procedure. 
Sooner  or  later  battle  will  be  joined  between  the  two 
forces  on  this  very  field. 

In  the  first  place,  Miinsterberg  has  shown  |  that 
ordinary  "evidence,"  adduced  from  the  witness-box  of 
a  court  of  justice,  is  unreliable  in  many  ways.  An 
automobile  accident  occurred :  one  witness  alleged  that 
the  road  was  dry  and  dusty,  another  that  the  road  was 
muddy,  after  rain;  one  that  the  vehicle  was  preceding 
very  slowly,  the  other  that  it  was  going  at  maximum 
speed ;  one  that  there  were  only  two  or  three  people  on 
the  road,  the  other  that  there  were  many.  "  Both 
witnesses  were  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  neither  of 
whom  had  the  slightest  interest  in  changing  the  facts  as 
he  remembered  them." 

This  case  of  conflict  of  evidence  is  quite  typical. 
What  we  should  regard  as  the  simplest  facts  of  observa- 
tion about  which  no  dispute  could  possibly  arise,  are 
in  reality  either  not  observed  at  all  or  mis-observed  by 
apparently  quite  competent  people,  and  even  absolute 
inventions  of  the  mind  creep  into  the  most  bona  fide 
evidence.  A  group  of  persons  is  described  by  one  wit- 
ness as  containing  twenty,  by  another  as  containing 
a  hundred  units.  A  beardless  man  is  given  a  beard,  a 
hatless  man  a  hat. 

These  and  other  cases  led  Miinsterberg  to  simple  experi- 

♦  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Grantham. 

+  La  Robe  Rouge.        \  Psychology  and  Crime. 
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inents  of  his  own.  He  found  that  mistakes  hardly  less 
glaring  than  the  above  were  made,  even  when  the  wit- 
nesses— in  this  case  students  at  a  university — were 
directed  in  advance  to  observe  with  care  certain  facts, 
e.g.,  the  time  interval  between  two  loud  clicks,  and  when 
every  possible  influence  suggestive  of  error  was  excluded. 
"  When  the  tune  was  three  seconds,  the  answers  varied 
between  half  a  second  and  fifteen  seconds.  .  .  .  And  yet 
an  attorney  hopes  for  a  reliable  reply  when  he  inquires 
of  a  witness,  perhaps  of  a  cabman,  how  much  time 
passed  between  a  cry  and  the  shooting  in  the  cab." 
Sizes  and  speeds,  noises  and  number  of  spots,  are  mis- 
judged in  an  equally  hopeless  manner. 

And  psychology  seems  to  indicate  that,  with  regard  to 
their  credibility  as  witnesses,  there  are  great  differences 
between  one  man  and  another,  though  all  are  more  or 
less  unreliable. 

The  same  eighteen  students  who  showed  singular 
inability  to  observe  happenings  when  their  attention 
was  engaged  in  another  direction,  were  also  found  to 
be  highly  suggestible  on  other  occasions ;  they  did  not 
observe;  they  inferred,  and  inferred  wrongly.  It  is, 
therefore,  "an  absurd  incongruity  that  the  State  should 
devote  its  fullest  energy  to  the  clearing  up  of  all  the 
physical  happenings,  but  should  never  ask  the  psycho- 
logical expert  to  determine  the  value  of  that  factor  which 
becomes  most  influential — the  mind  of  the  witness.  ..." 

"A  little  experiment  .  .  .  with  a  piece  of  blue  and 
grey  paper,  which  can  be  performed  in  a  few  seconds, 
<jan  pick  out  for  us  those  minds  which  are  probably 
unfit  to  report  whether  an  action  has  been  performed  in 
their  presence  or  not.  Whatever  they  expect  to  see  they 
do  see ;  and  if  the  attention  is  turned  in  one  direction, 
they  are  blind  and  deaf  and  idiotic  in  the  other." 

"  In  a  thousand  courts,  all  over  the  world,  witnesses 
every   day  afi&rm   by  oath  .  .  .  mixtures  of    truth    and 
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untruth,  combinations  of  memory  and  of  illusion,  of 
knowledge  and  of  suggestion,  of  experience  and  wrong 
conclusions."  And  though  witnesses  contradict  each 
other,  the  courts  rarely  consider  the  real  cause  of  the 
conflict  of  evidence.  "The  public  in  the  main  suspects 
that  the  witness  lies,  while  taking  for  granted  that  if  he 
is  normal  and  conscious  of  responsibility  he  may  forget 
a  thing,  but  it  would  not  believe  that  he  could  remember 
the  wrong  thing.  The  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
memory  is  so  general  that  the  suspicion  of  memory 
illusions  evidently  plays  a  small  role  in  the  mind  of  the 
juryman,  and  even  the  cross-examining  lawyer  is  mostly 
dominated  by  the  idea  that  a  false  statement  is  the 
product  of  intentional  falsehood." 

And  in  other  and  minor  ways  can  be  demonstrated  the 
frequent  valuelessness  of  the  usual  methods  of  obtaining 
evidence.  Eecent  experiments  have  been  undertaken 
in  which  a  number  of  pictures  have  been  shown,  to  be 
reported  upon  in  writing  after  fifteen  seconds  of  observa- 
tion, the  observers  being  directed  to  underline  those  parts- 
of  their  evidence  on  which  they  felt  so  absolutely  certain 
as  to  be  willing  to  take  an  oath.  Results  have  shown 
that  there  were  almost  as  many  mistakes  in  the  under- 
lined sentences  as  in  the  rest.  Taking  an  oath  to  be 
veracious  is  clearly  no  safeguard  against  error.  Further- 
more, the  feeling  of  "certainty"  has  different  origins  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  based  upon  vividness 
of  experience,  sometimes  on  congruity  with  other  ex- 
perience. Lastly  there  is  the  distinction  between  people 
with  strong  visual  memory,  people  with  strong  auditory 
memory,  people  with  strong  motor  memory,  and  people 
with  no  preponderance  in  one  or  two  of  these  respects ; 
the  evidence  i?iven  by  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice  is  more 
or  less  reliable  according  to  his  memory  type. 

Evidence  is  also  vitiated  in  another  and  equally  serious 
way.    Experimental  pedagogy  has  shown  that  a  suggestive 
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question  will  not  only  lead  to  the  actual  invention  of 
things  or  events  but  to  the  giving  of  wonderfully  con- 
secutive accounts  of  those  things  or  events.  A  picture 
is  shown,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  questions  are 
asked  as  to  its  contents.  **  Where  was  the  stove 
situated  ?  "  (There  was  actually  no  stove  at  all  in  the 
picture.)  Not  only  will  the  stove  be  invented  under  the 
pressure  of  the  suggestive  question,  but  the  witness  will 
proceed,  when  further  questioned,  to  amplify  his  error 
and  adapt  it  to  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Judges  and  barristers  would,  in  such  circumstances, 
suspect  fraud,  but  no  fraud  is  involved. 

"  If  everyone  is  open  to  suggestions,  and  yet  sugges- 
tions are  able  to  turn  white  into  black,  and  black  into 
white,  it  seems  indeed  astonishing  that  the  work  of 
justice  is  carried  out  in  the  courts  without  ever  con- 
sulting the  psychologist,  and  asking  him  for  all  the  aid 
which  the  modern  study  of  suggestion  can  offer.  There 
is  no  one  participant  in  the  drama  of  the  court  who 
might  not  change  the  plot  by  the  operation  of  suggestion 
in  his  mind;  the  defendant  may  have  worked  under 
suggestion  at  the  time  of  his  criminal  deed,  the  witnesses 
may  be  influenced  during  their  observation  of  the  deed, 
or  may  labour  under  suggestion  on  the  witness  stand, 
and  even  if  their  observation  and  recollection  is  correct, 
their  narration  may  still  be  tainted  by  the  strange  spell;* 
but  is  the  lawyer  or  the  judge,  above  all,  is  the  juryman 
less  open  to  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  ideational 
rivalry?" 

But,  after  all,  impartial  witnesses,  however  treacherous 
their  memory,  are  treated  by  our  courts  to  a  better 
psychology  than  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  or  his  near 
relatives.  The  emotions  of  a  mere  witness  are  not 
necessarily   deeply   stirred;    for,  though   the  giving   of 

♦  "  Words  distinguished  by  the  unsuggestible  mind  would  count  for  much ; 
those  distinguished  by  the  suggestible  one  for  almost  nothing." 
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evidence,  particularly  under  cross-examination,  may  try 
the  nerves  (the  presenl}  writer  is  pretty  confident  that, 
if  he  were  ever  exposed  to  severe  cross-examination,  he 
would  make  a  very  poor  show),*  the  witness  is,  after 
all,  not  in  actual  disgrace  or  peril.  Still,  even  the 
element  of  excitement  produced  by  appearing  in  public 
in  an  unusual  rdle  is  so  serious  that  a  judicial  system 
ought  to  invent  a  substitute,  unless,  indeed,  viva  voce 
methods  become  common  in  other  affairs  of  life  {e.g.,  in 
school  examinations),  and  thus  lose  their  terrors. 

The  prisoner,  however,  and  his  near  relatives,  are  in  a 
far  worse  predicament  than  the  witness.  Brieux,  in  the 
play  already  referred  to,  has  depicted  the  process  by 
which  a  woman  is  led  to  inculpate  her  innocent  husband; 
and  in  a  recent  English  play,  A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel, 
we  are  shown  the  methods  by  which  "appearances"  are 
made  to  prove  guilt.  The  question  in3vitably  forces  itself 
on  us  whether  such  methods  of  sheer  brutality  serve 
any  purpose. 

The  methods  of  experimental  psychology  point  to  new 
and  better  methods  by  which  the  criminal  may  be 
detected.  These  methods  are  based  on  the  principles 
of  association ;  one  idea  calls  up  another  with  which  it 
has  been  connected.  If  the  accused,  who  claims  to  be 
innocent  and  to  have  been  even  absent  from  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  is  directed  to  utter  the  first  word  which 
occurs  to  him  when  each  of  a  list  of  other  words  is 
uttered,  and  if  among  that  list  of  words  are  placed  some 
("plane-tree,"  "green  window,"  etc.,)  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  crime,  it  is  inevitable  that,  if  he  be  really  guilty, 
the  latter  words  will  awaken  both  emotional  disturbances 
and  also  ideas  of  an  implicating  character.  "Green 
window"  will  awaken,  for  example,  the  idea  of  the  man 
murdered  beneath  that  window.  An  innocent  man  will, 
of  course,  experience  no  such  emotional  and  associational 

♦  Owing,  he  thinks,  to  slowness  of  "  Anpassung." 
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effort.  No  doubt  allowances  would  have  to  be  made  for 
the  emotions  that  may  assail  even  an  innocent  man  who 
knows  that  he  is  suspected,  but  if  the  tests  are  applied 
with  proper  care  and  thoroughness,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  as  to  the  result. 

Now,  the  reactions  to  the  suspicious  words  ("green 
window,"  etc.)  can  be  very  easily  measured  by  apparatus. 
To  record  the  rate  of  pulse,  rate  of  breathing,  etc.,  is 
child's  play  ;  but  even  more  delicate  determinations  can 
be  made,  based  on  the  rate  of  a  person's  association  of 
ideas  and  the  way  in  which  the  association  works. 

The  accused  responds  unhesitatingly  to  most  of  the 
words  presented  to  him:  "Cat"  calls  up  "dog,"  "spoon" 
calls  up  "tea,"  etc.  But  suddenly,  he  hears  "green 
window"  mentioned,  and  now  at  last  comes  a  moment 
of  hesitation — very  brief,  perhaps,  but  easily  recorded  on 
the  instruments  employed  in  the  experiment.  The  first 
word  that  rises  to  his  mind  he  rejects  as  dangerous,  and 
another  has  to  be  chosen  ;  there  is  delay,  as  well  as 
excitement,  and  both  are  easily  recorded. 

The  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  details  to  the  work 
from  which  the  above  examples  have  been  taken,  and,  as 
he  reads,  he  should  remember  that,  though  the  invasion 
of  the  law  courts  by  the  experimental  psychologist  may 
not  take  place  in  earnest  for  many  years,  the  invasion  of 
the  school  will  take  place  very  soon.  And  the  "subject" 
for  experiment  may  be,  not  only  the  child,  but  the 
teacher.  The  length  of  this  chapter  would  indeed  be 
inexcusable  in  a  book  on  educational  administration 
except  for  this  fact. 
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CHAPTEK   VIII. 


Ramifications   of    Egoism. 


In  the  preceding  examples  of  parental  and  professional 
egoism  two  factors  can,  without  difficulty,  be  distin- 
guished. There  is  first  the  factor  of  slothfulness.  Once 
the  years  of  adolescence  are  over,  most  men  become 
increasingly  unwilling  to  change  their  views  of  life,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  change  means  effort.  The 
fiery  energy  of  the  teens  and  the  early  twenties  is  no 
more ;  life  ceases  to  be  incalculable  and  exciting ; 
the  path  to  the  grave  opens  up  broad,  straight,  and 
monotonous;  the  tantalising  but  alluring  mists  that 
once  hung  over  it,  the  zig-zags  and  precipices  that  once 
broke  it  are  left  behind,  and  the  pilgrim,  in  default  of 
new  visions,  asks  for  ease.  He  resents,  therefore,  with 
some  acerbity  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  persuade 
him  to  desert  the  level  road,  now  so  grateful  to  his  tired 
feet.  A  word  which,  before  the  age  of  forty,  he  had 
never  used,  rises  more  and  more  frequently  to  his  lips — 
the  word  "fad."  All  men  are  faddists  except  those  of  his 
own  age.     Life,  no  doubt,  has — 

"  Meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth."* 
but  to  new  meanings  he  cannot  adapt  himself. 

There   is   more,   however,   in   his   attitude    than   the 
merely  negative  quality  of  sloth.     There  is  the  memory 

*  The  Excursion, 
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of  those  golden,  even  if  stormily  golden  or  blood-red, 
days  of  youth,  when  sloth  was  unknown,  when  wine  was 
in  his  blood,  when  pain  and  pleasure,  sin  and  devotion, 
hate  and  love — 

"[Der]  Drang  nach  AVahrheit  und  die  Lust  am  Trug."* 
alternated  distractingly  but  thrillingly.  The  memory 
remains  with  him,  and  redeems  his  living  death  from 
utter  shame.  No  wonder  that  he  clings  to  the  memory 
of  the  days  when,  even  if  he  made  no  conscious  vows, 
vows  were  made  for  him,  vows  which,  in  his  middle  age, 
he  will  blindly,  fiercely  fulfil.  Far  too  often  is  "  every 
man  over  forty  a  scoundrel  "  in  his  stolid  and  perhaps 
malignant  resistance  to  new  light ;  but  at  the  very  heart 
of  his  scoundreHsm  there  is  something  not  wholly  vile. 

Still,  with  all  due  allowances,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  egoism  directly  traceable  to  the  loss  of  youthfulness 
— let  us  here  call  it  the  specific  egoism  of  middle  age — is 
a  source  of  peril  to  the  race,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
tragedies  innumerable.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
women;  between  the  man  of  twenty  and  the  man  of 
fifty  there  yawns  a  greater  chasm  than  between  the 
woman  of  twenty  and  the  woman  of  fifty.  Men  can 
rise  to  greater  heights  of  creativeness  than  women,  but 
they  need  more  civilising  when  young,  more  environ- 
mental stimulus  when  middle-aged,  and,  also  important, 
they  need  to  keep  from  the  narcotic  drugs  which,  if 
Metchnikoff  is  to  be  believed,  are  among  the  most 
potent  agents  in  the  production  of  senility.  That 
many  men  have  lost  ambition  and  freshness  through 
the  physical  and  mental  lassitude  and  sloth  induced 
by  alcohol  and  tobacco,  or  by  the  latter  alone,  seems 
to  the  present  writer  quite  beyond  dispute,  and  it  is  a 
good  sign  that  at  least  one  writer  on  education  has 
sounded  a  warning  on  the  subject.  + 

♦  Faust,    Vorspiel.  \  Home,  Idealism  in  Education,  p.  51. 
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No  chapter  of  this  book  will  be  specifically  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  pedagogical  egoism.  The  reason  is  not 
that  teachers  and  their  administrators  are  individually 
less  egoistic  than  priest  or  pastor,  doctor  or  lawyer,  but 
that  the  consideration  of  their  egoism  will  be  more 
conveniently  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  actual 
problems  of  educational  administration.  The  chapters 
that  precede  have  been  deliberately  included  in  order 
to  show  what  to  expect.  If  priest,  pastor,  doctor  and 
lawyer  have  been,  in  numberless  cases,  malignant  egoists, 
there  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  better  things  from  the 
teacher,  nor,  indeed,  from  the  school  inspector  and  the 
school  administrator.  All  mankind  is  tarred  with  the 
same  brush ;  and,  though  each  of  us  can  see  the  black 
stains  on  others,  the  fact  that  we  cannot  see  them  on 
ourselves  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist.  Still,  to  see 
them  on  others  is  to  this  extent  good,  that  once  a  vice 
has  been  named  and  identified,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  reforming  it,  while  nameless  and  unrecognised  foes 
remain  invincible. 

There  is  a  type  of  egoism  which,  like  the  pedagogical, 
will  come  up  for  subsequent  treatment,  but  which 
deserves  also  passing  mention  here.  So  deeply  rooted 
is  the  egoistic  instinct  that  it  will  draw  nutriment  from 
entirely  opposite  circumstances.  There  is  professional 
egoism,  and  there  is — a  significant  fact — lay  egoism  also. 
Out  of  one's  very  ignorance,  out  of  one's  very  lack  of 
training  in  any  specific  work,  we  may  develop  a  pride, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  watchfulness  all  our  own,  and  a  critical 
attitude  towards  those  who  possess  the  knowledge  and 
training  which  we  lack.  The  layman  likes  to  have  an 
opinion  on  educational,  medical,  and  other  matters ; 
distrusts  the  professional  man  and  the  official ;  and  is 
not  sorry  when  the  latter  is,  on  occasion,  found  wanting. 

He  is  particularly  liable  to  be  a  faddist.  Now,  faddists 
are,  most  usually,  in  the  right,  but  half  of  them  are  in  the 
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right  disproportionately.  They  see  a  truth  which  others 
do  not  see,  but  they  see  it  out  of  focus.  We  must  never 
forget,  too,  that  a  few  faddists  may  ha  almost  wholly  in 
the  wrong ;  they  may  represent  a  past  standpoint  that 
was  mistaken  from  the  first ;  or  they  may  have  ceased 
to  be  genuine  faddists,  and  may  defend  and  propagate 
their  views  from  egoism,  merely  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  consistency,  or  merely  to  gratify  a  lust  for 
notoriety.  In  these  circumstances  the  layman  becomes 
as  dangerous  as  the  professional  man.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  faddist  is  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Less  useful  by  far  is  the  maker  of  paradoxes.  His 
work,  considering  the  repute  it  brings,  is  singularly  easy. 
He  has  but  to  take  some  commonly  accepted  opinion, 
expressed  perhaps  in  a  proverbial  form,  and  insert  a 
negation.  "Overcome  obstacles  by  perseverance"  be- 
comes "Overcome  obstacles  by  leaving  them  alone," 
and  so  on.  There  is  sometimes  an  audacious  freshness 
about  these  paradoxes,  which  produces  a  momentary 
stupefaction  that  almost  amounts  to  passive  conviction. 
Theologians  have  discovered  in  the  very  sins  and 
blunders  of  the  Church  a  proof  of  her  divinity,  for,  if 
not  divine,  how  could  she  have  survived  such  a  handi- 
cap?— an  argument  which,  by  the  way,  would  prove 
Judaism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  dozens  of  other 
creeds  divine !  Opposites  prove  the  same  thing  for  the 
maker  of  paradoxes ;  an  absence  of  sin  or  blunder  proves 
divinity ;  their  presence  does  the  same !  Fantastic  argu- 
ments like  these  are  usually  either  mere  affectations, 
jeux  d' esprit,  Oscar  Wildisms,  or  they  are  begotten  of 
vanity  and  egoism,  as  when  an  advocate  of  public  school 
methods  claims  that  the  chief  merit  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion is  that  it  is  "useless,"*  or  when  a  schoolmaster, 
who  may  himself  be  untrained,  claims  that  training, 
demanded  of  every  other  profession,  is  useless  for  teachers. 

*  Mr.  T.  E.  Page  and  others. 
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The  maker  of  paradoxes  is  dangerous  to  educational 
progress,  partly  because  he  produces  a  scepticism  towards 
really  solid  thinking  and  partly  because,  once  he  has 
uttered  his  paradox,  he  must  needs,  in  after  years,  make 
a  pretence  of  justifying  it.  For  both  these  reasons  a  man 
like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — shrewd  and  penetrating  though 
one  or  two  of  his  paradoxes  are — would  be  particularly 
dangerous  on  an  Education  Committee.  If  one  main 
purpose  of  the  present  book  is  to  expose  the  dangers  of 
professionalism,  another,  hardly  less  important,  is  to 
expose  the  dangers  of  lay  ignorance,  with  its  fads,  scares, 
paradoxes,  and  cravings  for  notoriety. 

Pope  says  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism  : 

"  'Tis  with  our  judgment  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 

The  egoism  of  opinion  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  virulent  kinds.  Often,  as  we  have  seen, 
blending  with  professional  egoism,  in  some  cases  it  may 
take  a  purely  "  lay  "  form,  as  when  a  merchant  is  a 
fanatical  supporter  or  a  fanatical  opponent  of  teetotalism, 
or  a  county  councillor  has  a  disproportionate  confidence 
in  school  games  or  a  rancorous  distrust  of  them.  There 
is  generally  something  a  little  noble  in  egoism  of  opinion, 
deriving,  as  it  generally  does,  from  a  moment  in  a  man's 
career  when  he  was  disinterestedly  enthusiastic.  But 
to  live  on  the  memory  of  an  enthusiasm  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  new  enthusiasms  ;  to  have  been 
open-minded  and  receptive  once  does  not  compensate 
for  the  later  loss  of  open-mindedness  and  receptivity. 
Christ's  enigmatic  statements  about  little  children — "Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc. — have  usually,  like 
most  of  His  statements,  been  grossly  misunderstood 
by  unimaginative  men.  Whatever  else  that  particular 
statement  may  mean — and  Euskin  in  A  Crotvn  of  Wild 
Olive  has   interpreted   it   as   meaning  Humility,  Faith, 
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Charity,  and  Cheerfulness — it  means  one  thing  upon 
which  the  Church  has  never  laid  any  stress  at  all ;  it 
means  open-mindedness,  lack  of  prejudice,  conquest  of 
the  lust  of  opinion.  It  is  the  positive  side  of  which 
Christ's  denunciations  of  Phariseeism  was  the  negative, 

A  few  examples  of  egoism  of  opinion,  blended,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  case,  with  professional  egoism,  will 
here  be  recorded. 

The  pedagogical  doctrine  of  "  formal  training  "  is  now 
in  its  last  throes.  Doubtless  its  death  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  resurrection  to  a  new  life,  the  old  categories  being 
changed  to  new  and  more  rational  ones,  but  the  doctrine 
itself  is  visibly  dying  before  our  eyes.  Yet  it  still  has 
its  defenders  who  will  not  admit  that  for  forty  years 
they  have  believed  in  a  delusion. 

So,  too,  when  we  hear  from  Mr.  Holmes*  that  a 
certain  type  of  instruction  is  entirely  illegitimate,  we  are 
faced  by  egoism  of  opinion.  Mr.  Holmes  shows  no 
signs  of  having  investigated  the  subject,  but  he  is  cock- 
sure nevertheless. 

A  purer  enthusiasm  is  that  of  kindergarten  teachers 
for  their  prophet  Frobel.  But  here,  too,  as  Stanley  Hall 
urges,!  there  has  grown  up  a  doctrinal  egoism.  Teachers 
**  see  in  the  dark  and  often  deep  sayings  of  the  childless 
sage  of  Keilhau  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  wisdom." 
"When  modern  children  prefer  to  play  animals  rather 
than  manipulate  Frobel's  cubes,  Miss  Blow  speaks  of 
their  "  transforming  themselves  into  sneaking  foxes  and 
writhing  rattlesnakes  "  ;  and  the  disciples  of  the  same 
able  lady,  "  who  has  so  long  dominated  the  entire  in- 
tellectual field  of  the  American  kindergarten,  almost 
like  a  pope,"  feel  that  "  Herbart  and  his  followers,  Dewey 
and  his  group,  Schiller,  James,  and  all  pragmatists  as 
well  as  Darwinists  ...  all  geneticists,  laboratory 
psychologists,  and,   most  of  all,  students  of  childhood, 

*  See  above,  p.  38.  +  Educational  Problems,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27  Jf. 
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are  dangerous,  and  are  striving  to  seduce  kindergartners 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  way  laid  down  by  Frobel." 

The  American  Herbartians  are,  according  to  Dr.  Hall, 
suffering  from  much  the  same  paralysis  as  has  over- 
taken the  Frobelians.  "  Herbart's  culture  stages  are 
excellent,  first  crude  guesses  at  what  is  now  so  much 
better  known  than  in  his  day ;  but  his  conceptions  are 
now  obsolete,  and  fit  only  those  pedagogic  minds  which 
are  in  a  state  either  of  arrest  or  degeneration.  Observa- 
tion during  the  last  decade  or  two,  both  here  and  abroad, 
shows  that  educators  who  remain  loyal  to  Herbart  suffer 
not  only  arrest,  but  retrogression,"  mainly  because  the 
master  "left  little  room"  for  the  all-important  affective 
side  of  life.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  condemnation 
is  deserved  in  some  quarters  (though  it  is  notable  that 
Dr.  Hall  selects  no  British  Herbartian  for  specific  con- 
demnation), and  the  reader  is  accordingly  warned  that 
he  may  find  elements  of  "arrest,"  "degeneration,"  or 
"retrogression"  in  the  present  book. 

Egoism  of  opinion  may  take  either  of  two  morbid 
forms  ;  it  may  be  radical  or  conservative,  restless  in  its 
craving  to  be  dans  le  mouvement  or  stubborn  in  its  rdle 
of  laudator  temporis  acti.  Few  men  can  keep  their  heads 
in  times  when  ideals  are  meeting  in  real  conflict  or  in 
sham  fight.  In  America,  at  the  present  time,  "the  only 
man  that  can  get  a  respectable  hearing  at  the  great 
national  educational  meetings  is  the  man  who  has  some- 
thing new  and  bizarre  to  propose.  .  .  The  result  of  this 
is  a  continual  straining  for  effect,  an  enormous  annual 
crop  of  fads  and  fancies,  which,  though  most  of  them 
are  happily  short-lived,  keep  us  in  a  state  of  continual 
turmoil  and  confusion."*  Something  of  the  same  kind 
exists  among  us.  Keaction,  however,  occurs  sooner  or 
later,  and  faddists,  often  useful  pioneers  despite  their 
lust  of  opinion,  come  to  be  positively  distrusted  because 

*  Bagley,  Cra/Umanship  in  Teaching, 
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of  the  many  false  starts  they  have  caused — a  second 
state  of  affairs  quite  as  unfortunate  as  the  first. 

It  is  during  such  phases  of  reaction  that  one  form  of 
egoism  of  opinion  asserts  itself.  The  "  practical  man  " 
raises  his  voice  in  protest  against  mere  theorists  and 
faddists.  His  "  experience  "  is  all  important.  But  there 
are  two  kinds  of  experience ;  there  is  the  experience  of 
of  the  man  whose  mind  is  alive,  and  there  is  the  experience 
of  the  man  whose  mind  is  dead.  The  latter  never  learns. 
A  truth  may  be  staring  him  in  the  face  for  thirty 
years,  but  he  is  incapable  of  seeing  it.  To  cite  some 
pedagogical  instances :  "  It  is  a  general  impression 
among  teachers  that  specific  habits  may  be  generalised ; 
that  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy  developed  in  one 
line  of  work,  for  example,  will  inevitably  make  one 
neater  and  more  accurate  in  other  things.  .  .  .  Again, 
it  has  been  suggested  by  many  teachers  that  the  home 
environment  is  a  large  factor  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  pupil  at  school."  Both  assumptions  are  wide  from 
the  truth.  Formal  training,  in  the  sense  of  the  teacher 
who  makes  the  first  of  the  above  assumptions,  is  false ; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  second,  "in  every  accurate  and 
controlled  investigation  that  has  been  conducted  so  far, 
it  has  been  shown  that  this  factor  (home  environment) 
in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic  and  spelling  at  least,  is  so 
small  as  to  be  absolutely  negligible."*  In  such  cases 
"experience"  availed  not  at  all. 

In  other  cases,  however,  "experience"  has  scored  at 
the  expense  of  extremists  in  theory.  "Most  teachers 
will  agree,  for  example,  that  a  certain  amount  of  drill 
and  repetition  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  mastery  of 
any  subject.  Every  time  that  scientific  investigation 
has  touched  this  problem  it  has  unmistakably  confirmed 
this  belief."+     So,  too,  the  teacher's  experience  is  dead 

♦  Bagley,  Craftsmanship  in  Teaching,  p.  200. 
t  Op.  eit.,  p.  201. 
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against  the  wild  and  extreme  view  which  the  doctrine  of 
self-expression  assumes  in  such  works  as  Mr.  Holmes's 
What  Is  And  What  Might  Be;  that  there  is  not  only 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  but  that  there  is 
somewhere  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  the  teacher  is  con- 
vinced. And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  teacher  is  right, 
though,  if  he  fails  to  seize  hold  of  what  is  true  in  the 
book,  he  will  be,  to  that  extent,  as  wrong  as  Mr.  Holmes. 

Very  often,  as  we  should  expect,  egoism  of  opinion 
allies  itself  with  mere  sloth  or  inertia  and  becomes  what 
may  be  called  fait  accompli  egoism.  Mr.  Holmes  tells 
us  that  at  a  conference  of  teachers  at  which  enlightened 
views  of  drawing  were  being  expounded  and  the  folly  of 
using  the  old  "  freehand  copies  "  exposed,  one  teacher 
came  armed  with  pronouncements  from  an  authoritative 
source  in  favour  of  this  condemned  type  of  art  instruc- 
tion. The  teachers  present  loudly  applauded  the  defence 
of  the  freehand  copies.  Now,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  if  we  studied  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  such 
work  into  schools  we  should  find  that  the  teachers 
formerly  opposed  it  tooth  and  nail ;  but  once  a  thing  is 
established  it  always  gathers  a  volume  of  traditional 
support  to  itself.  At  the  present  day,  formal  grammar 
wins  more  support  from  teachers  than  from  inspectors ; 
a  few  years  have  sufficed  to  change  hostihty  to  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  egoism  of  opinion 
is  that  of  the  specialist.  We  have  seen  already,  par- 
ticularly in  discussing  the  plea  for  "  complete  detach- 
ment," that  professionalism  is  a  dangerous  force.  And 
the  more  narrow  and  specific  the  professionalism,  the 
more  dangerous — from  the  present  standpoint — it  is.  The 
reader  will  note  the  qualifying  words ;  the  specialist  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  modern  life  and  will  have  to  be 
employed  and  respected  far  more  in  the  future  than  he 
has  been  in  the  past.  But,  because  he  is  a  compound  of 
professional  man  and  honest  fanatic,  and  thus  represents 
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the  joint  working  of  two  most  powerful  kinds  of  egoism, 
he  is  peculiarly  dangerous.  The  mistakes  he  makes  are 
generally  two.  First,  he  lays  disproportionate  stress 
upon  his  own  subject ;  this  is  to  be  expected,  and  can  be 
easily  guarded  against.  But,  second,  his  views  will  very 
probably  be  wrong  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively. 
He  will  prescribe  not  merely  disproportionate  but  actually 
wrong  things.  "  I  believe  that  the  last  person  to  pass 
adequate  judgment  upon  the  general  educational  value 
of  a  given  department  of  knowledge  is  a  man  who  has 
made  the  department  a  life  study.  I  have  little  faith  in 
what  the  mathematician  has  to  say  regarding  the  educa- 
tional value  of  mathematics  for  the  average  elementary 
2mpil,  because  he  is  a  special  pleader  and  his  conclusions 
cannot  escape  the  colouring  of  his  prejudice."*  If  he  is 
an  artist  he  pictures  every  boy  as  a  potential  artist,  need- 
ing the  same  elaborate  and  logically  arranged  course  of 
study  as  he  himself  went  through.  If  he  is  a  musician, 
a  scientist,  a  philologist,  a  handicraftsman,  he  will  be, 
equally  with  the  artist,  dominated  by  the  memory  of  his 
own  professional  training.  Many  of  the  worst  blunders 
in  connection  with  education  have  sprung  from  this 
attitude  of  the  specialist.  A  notorious  case  is  supplied 
by  the  old  methods  of  teaching  languages  through  the 
medium  of  grammar,  but  indeed  nothing  has  been 
exempt;  severely  practical  subjects,  like  dress-cutting, 
ostensibly  "  unpractical "  subjects  like  singing,  have 
alike  been  dominated  by  the  specialist  with  more  or  less 
disastrous  results. 

The  egoism  that  seeks  to  protect  one's  pet  opinion  is 
closely  akin  to  the  egoism  that  seeks  to  protect  one's 
pet  scheme  or  pet  person.  A  man  who  has  been  long 
associated  as  manager  with  an  institution,  who  has, 
perhaps,  brought  it  into  existence,  and  nursed  it  through 
days  of  difficulty  looks  with  querulous  distrust  or  watch  - 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  165. 
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ful  malignity  upon  the  man  who  follows  him,  perhaps 
to  far  easier  conditions  than  his.  It  matters  little 
whether  he  himself  succeeds  or  fails;  if  he  succeeds, 
he  almost  hopes  that  failure  will  now  follow;  if  he 
himself  fails,  he  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  another's 
success.  So,  too,  with  his  patronage  of  this  or  that 
person  ;  he  cannot  endure  that  the  man  he  recommended 
should  be  condemned  as  incompetent,  or  that  the  man 
he  voted  against  should  be  proving  himself  a  man  of 
worth. 

AUied  to  egoism  of  opinion,  is  the  egoism  of  the  dis- 
appointed partisan.  Infuriated  by  opposition,  he  forgets 
that  his  cause  (perhaps,  in  this  case,  her  cause)  is  the 
one  thing  he  set  out  to  further,  and  the  one  thing  for 
which  he  ought  to  sacrifice  even  his  animosities.  But 
the  partisan's  blood  is  up,  and  he  is  now  more  anxious 
to  humiliate  his  opponents  than  to  win  a  victory  for  his 
cause ;  means  with  him  have  taken  the  place  of  ends,  as 
they  do  in  so  many  human  affairs.  There  are  critics 
who  say,  in  the  present  critical  year  (1912)  for  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement,  that  some  of  the  extremists 
would  feel  a  grievance  if  a  victory  were  easily  achieved, 
and  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  everything  except  the 
gratification  of  malice.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
egoism  of  opinion  does  frequently  deteriorate  in  this  way. 

Chose  jugde  egoism  is  particularly  the  egoism  of  the 
official  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  of  administrative 
bodies  in  their  collective  capacity.  When  Johnson  was 
questioned  by  Boswell  as  to  the  proposed  abolition  by 
parliament  of  a  certain  institution,  he  said,  "I  am  against 
abolishing  it,  because  that  would  be  declaring  it  wrong 
to  establish  it ;  but  I  should  have  no  objection  to  make 
an  act,  continuing  it  for  another  century,  and  then 
letting  it  expire."''' 

It  is  closely  akin  to  the  two  forms  of  egoism  we  have 

*  Boswell's  Johnson,  Vol.  II.  (Dent). 
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just  discussed,  but  it  is  blended  with  a  definite  sense  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  official  dignity.  In  an 
article  in  the  Schoolmaster  of  Sept.  23rd,  1911,  a  protest 
was  made  against  selecting  schools  as  "inefficient  "  and 
then  afterwards  examining  them  in  order  to  test  their 
inefficiency,  as  if  the  promoters  "hoped  the  results 
would  justify  their  action."  Events  did  not  confirm 
these  dark  anticipations;  in  some  cases  the  examina- 
tions actually  threw  a  more  favourable  light  upon  the 
school  than  the  more  casual  inspections  had  done ;  still, 
had  the  atmosphere  been  more  charged,  had  some  one 
man's  reputation  been  more  expressly  on  trial,  the 
temptation  to  fall  back  upon  the  chose  jiogee  might 
have  been  considerable. 

Once  a  teacher  has  been  condemned  by  an  official  as 
inefficient,  once  an  official's  action  has  been  condemned 
by  a  committee  as  injudicious,  once  any  proposal  has 
been  accepted  or  rejected,  it  is  hard  to  change  policy 
and  admit  that  an  error  has  been  made.  It  is  hard,  in 
short,  to  be  intellectually  humble.  Collective  arrogance 
and  personal  arrogance  are,  in  such  matters,  about 
equally  virulent.  Dreyfus,  condemned  once  as  a  traitor, 
must  needs,  though  demonstrably  innocent,  be  con- 
demned again  to  save  the  face  of  military  justice  in 
France,  although  in  this  case  the  second  group  of 
judges  was  totally  different  in  personnel  from  the  first. 
In  other  cases,  a  teacher*  must  be  dismissed  without 
a  hearing  because  some  committee's  owl-like  dignity 
does  not  permit  of  a  retreat  from  a  false  position.  In 
still  other  cases  one  man,  and  one  man  only,  is  con- 
cerned, very  possibly  a  medical  man,  for  there  is  increas- 
ing evidence  that  chose  jtcgde  egoism  is  particularly 
rampant  in  the  medical  profession.  An  instance  such 
as  the  following  from  an  eastern  county  illustrates  the 
point. 

♦  A  specific  instance  will  presently  be  narrated. 
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A  teacher  was  officially  reported  unfit  on  account  of 
heart  disease.  He  consulted  an  outside  specialist,  who 
denied  that  there  was  organic  trouble,  stated  that  the 
only  suspicious  symptom  was  exceptional  rapidity  of 
beat,  and  that  this  rapidity  fell  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  from  140  to  80  per  minute.  Ordinary  nervous- 
ness, together  with  excessive  smoking,  was  therefoi-e 
suggested  as  the  cause  of  the  tachycardia.  Is  it  necea* 
sary  to  say  that  the  official  medical  officer  replied 
"that  the  teacher  was  reported  unfit  on  account  of 
heart  disease,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  symptoms  noticed 
at  his  examination  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  amend 
my  former  decision  ?  " 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  Official 
verdicts  are  not  always  wrong  ;  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that 
an  official's  original  verdict,  even  if  erroneous,  is  entirely 
devoid  of  plausibility  or  justification  ;  what  motive  has 
he  to  be  other  than  just  ?  But  if  he  has  once  made  & 
mistake  he  has  now  a  motive  bo  persist  in  it.  Similarly 
with  the  original  decision  of  a  public  body ;  it  may  have 
been  based  on  the  best  information  available  at  the  time 
— though  it  may  also  have  been  based  on  nothing  better 
than  blind  prejudice — still,  once  the  decision  has  been 
made,  dignity  demands  that  it  be  persisted  in  or,  at  least,. 
be  allowed  to  lapse  silently  rather  than  be  openly 
rescinded. 

Chose  jugie  egoism  is  not,  however,  exclusively  an 
official  vice.  It  frequently  allies  itself  with  egoism 
of  opinion,  lay  or  professional.  A  man  has  expressed 
views  through  word  or  pen,  and  cannot  publicly 
retreat  from  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  amour 
propre  element  plays  a  too  prominent  part  in  most 
controversies,  and  its  existence  may  be  pleaded  in 
justification  of  the  official  rule  that  (e.g.)  government 
school  inspectors  should  keep  their  mouths  shut.  The 
real  motives  for  such  a  rule  are  probably  different,  the 
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main  one  being  that  free  speech  might  embarrass 
the  Board  of  Education  in  directing  a  policy,  but  un- 
doubtedly there  is  an  advantage — purchased,  however, 
too  dearly — in  preventing  utterances  which  would,  in 
later  years,  either  have  to  be  recanted  humiliatingly, 
or  to  be  backed  up  egoistically.  Eecantation  is  what, 
as  a  rule,  only  a  very  strong  man  can  venture  upon. 
Even  here,  curiously  enough,  egoism  may  come  to  one's 
aid,  and  a  kind  of  affected  humility  on  matters  of  opinion 
— a  bland  admission  that  one  really  "knows  nothing" 
about  education — may  enable  one  to  retreat  from  every 
position  with  the  honours  of  war.  On  the  whole  it 
remains  true  that  we  cannot  expect  an  educationist  who 
has  once  preached,  e.g.,  the  "plant  doctrine"  to  admit 
that  he  was  one-sided  and  mistaken. 

Chose  jugee  egoism  may  also  be  present  in  the  class- 
room, as  when  the  teacher  has  adopted  a  mistaken 
policy  or  given  a  mistaken  order,  and  cannot,  without 
loss  of  dignity,  retreat  from  it.  Such  a  position  is 
unfortunate,  and  may  be  dangerous.  As  in  the  case 
of  administration,  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
is  not  to  allow  such  a  contingency  to  occur  at  all. 

The  egoism  of  vested  interests  should  be  an  easily 
recognizable  variety.  If,  between  the  years  1870  and 
1900  loud  protests  arose  against  the  "  extravagance  "  of 
School  Boards — as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  provision 
of  pianofortes  for  the  teaching  of  children  to  play  (!) 
that  instrument — and  if,  after  about  1900,  those  protests 
were  no  longer  heard,  the  student  of  social  ethics  has  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  either  the  protests  or  their  cessa- 
tion. They  sprang  from  the  more  rancorous  defenders 
of  voluntary  schools  who  made  it  a  policy  to  depreciate 
and  calumniate  their  better  financed  rivals.  Now  that 
all  schools  are  equally  on  the  rates  these  protests  are  no 
longer  heard  ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  distort  facts  and 
sometimes  even  to  lie  outright  in  the  defence  of  religion. 
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The  egoism  of  a  vested  interest  may  have  played  some 
part,  along  with  much  nobler  motives,  in  the  inception  of 
a  certain  circular.  A  significent  remark  is  made  in  Mr. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley's  book  of  inspectorial  reminiscences.* 
"  H.M.I,  is  all  but  powerless  in  Board  schools ;  the 
Board  inspectors  hold  the  purse  strings  and  control  the 
promotion,  and  if  H.M.I,  tries  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  to  the  level  of  other  towns,  the  Board  combine 
with  the  teachers  to  worry  his  life  out."  This  was  in 
the  old  days,  but  the  Education  Act  extended  the  power 
of  the  local  authorities  over  voluntary  schools  and  thus 
further  diminished  the  influence  of  H.M.I.  Hinc,  to 
some  extent,  illae  lachrymae !  Government  inspectors 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  enjoyed  the  situation 
— their  own  reports  overhauled  by  other  men  of  inferior 
"  antecedents  "  and  superior  power.  A  similar  problem 
may  conceivably  arise  with  the  growth  of  medical 
inspection  and  the  division  of  authority  between  medical 
and  educational  inspectors,  and  occasional  conflicts  take 
place  even  now  between  specialist  and  non-specialist 
inspectors.  The  whole  thing  is  obvious  and  intelligible 
to  the  student  of  egoism. 

To  pass  on  to  another  manifestation  of  egoism,  it  is 
a  common  allegation  against  ofiQcialism  that,  being 
essentially  lacking  in  the  elements  of  vital  productiveness, 
it  has  perforce  to  create  an  appearance  of  strenuous  and 
bustling  activity.  An  inspector  of  tickets  who,  on  tram- 
way or  omnibus  route,  never  succeeds  in  exposing  the 
dilatory  or  neglectful  conduct  of  a  single  conductor,  feels 
disappointed  with  himself.  If  only  he  could  find  out 
something  and  thus  demonstrate  his  watchfulness ! 
There  is  a  whisper  that  such  things  happen  in  other 
circles.  "  The  root  of  the  trouble  was  an  officer  sitting 
in  a  room  with  nothing  to  do  that  he  knew  how  to,  but 
the  need  to  do  something  to  give  apparent  justification 

♦  H.M.I.,p.  108  (popular  edition). 
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for  his  existence  and  promotion.  That  is  too  often  the 
source  whence  new  regulations  and  edicts  of  an  absurd 
and  maleficent  nature,  issue  forth  into  the  world  of 
school."-"  It  is  said,  too,  that  baffled  and  jaded  inspectors 
have  been  known  to  leave  a  school  building  saying,  one 
to  the  other,  "  For  goodness  sake,  suggest  something 
that  we  ought  to  comment  on  !  "  Nay,  rumour  even  has 
it  that  the  head  teacher  who  volunteers  depreciatory 
remarks  respecting  one  of  his  classes  or  points  out  that 
the  school  is  weak  in  geography,  is  a  highly  popular  man 
among  his  inspectorial  visitors,  and  that  a  good  minority 
of  school  reports  have  originated  in  this  way.  The  same 
straining  after  an  appearance  of  bustling  efficiency  is  also 
alleged  to  characterise  another  type  of  official — the  office 
clerk  ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  every  establishment  worthy 
of  the  name  a  multitude  of  forms  must  pass  to  and  fro, 
being  referred  by  one  official  to  another  of  his  colleagues 
and  by  him  again  to  a  third  and  then  back,  for  no  reason 
that  is  apparent  except  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
game  merrily  going. 

Dickens  satirised  this  kind  of  officialism  in  his  account 
of  "  the  Circumlocution  Office "  (in  Little  Dorrit)  an 
office  whose  motto  and  purpose  was  ''How  not  to  do  it." 
In  some  respects  the  Circumlocution  Office  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  one  at  least  of  our  Educational 
Boards.  The  following  description,  at  any  rate,  sounds 
familiar : — 

"  He  (the  minister)  would  come  down  to  the  house  (of 
Commons)  and  meet  the  honourable  gentleman  face  to  face. 
Then  would  he  be  there  to  tell  that  honourable  gentleman 
that  the  Circumlocution  Office  not  only  was  blameless  in 
this  matter,  but  was  commendable  in  this  matter,  was 
extollable  to  the  skies  in  this  matter.  Then  would  he  be 
there  to  tell  that  honourable  gentleman  that,  although  the 
Circumlocution  Office  was  invariably  right,  and  wholly  right, 

♦  Sehoolmaster,  Ilth  October,  1911. 
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it  never  was  so  right  as  in  this  matter.  Then  would  he  be 
there  to  tell  that  honourable  gentleman  thab  it  would  have 
been  more  to  his  honour,  more  to  his  credit,  more  to  his 
good  taste  .  .  .  if  he  had  left  the  Circumlocution  Office 
alone,  and  never  approached  this  matter." 

Almost  word  for  word,  the  attitude  of  a  Minister  for 
Education  in  commenting  on  the  exposure  of  the 
Holmes  Circular,  and  in  subsequently  showing  that 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  irreproachable. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  not,  however,  quite  so  bad 
as  the  Circumlocution  Office ;  but  in  connection  with  it, 
as  with  most  official  bodies,  there  always  rises  the 
suspicion  whether  some  of  the  work  is  not  "made" 
work — fussy,  unproductive  work,  devised,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  existence 
of  numerous  officials.  A  man  who  has  taken  some  half 
a  dozen  journeys  in  order  to  observe  and  report  upon  an 
institution  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  idle ;  an 
institution  that  issues  codes,  suggestions  and  statistics  is, 
after  all,  '^ doing  something."     And  something  it  m^cst  do. 

Brieux,  in  several  of  his  plays,  has  satirised  this  aspect 
of  officialism.  In  MaterniU  we  see  a  petty  official, 
sub-prefect  Brignac,  "transmitting"  sundry  letters  to  his 
superior  officer,  the  prefect,  and  his  wife  asking,  "  Pourquoi 
ne  I'envoie-t-il  pas  directement  ? "     His  reply  is. — 

"Qu'est-ce  que  nous  ferions,  nous,  alors?  ...  II  en  est 
peut-etre  parmi  nous  qui  ne  prennent  pas  leurs  fonctions  au 
serieux,  je  ne  suis  pas  de  ceux-la.  Si  Vinstitution  est 
inutile,  notre  devoir  est  de  la  rendre  indispensable.'^ 

The  same  note  is  struck  in  another  play  by  the  same 
writer.  The  magistrates  in  La  Bobe  llouge  must  show 
themselves  vigorous  and  capable,  by  getting  a  large 
number  of  condemnations  : — 

"  II  faut  que  nous  puissions  prouver  que  nous  sommes 
tres  occupes." 


I 
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There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  truth  in  this  charge 
against  officiaUsm.  An  official  must  justify  his  exist- 
ence; and  if  he  performs  no  function  of  a  palpably 
valuable  character,  he  must  invent  fictitious  ones ;  he 
must  "render  himself  indisiwnsahle."^''' 

The  drawing  up  of  multitudinous  rules  is  one  of  the 
many  forms  which  this  (literal)  "  officiousness "  'may 
take.  "  Home  study  from  books  should  be  restricted 
to  one  subject  each  day  in  years  1-4 ;  to  two  subjects 
in  years  5  and  6 ;  to  three  subjects  in  years  7  and  8," 
is  a  rule  drawn  up  for  the  schools  of  an  American  city,f 
and,  though  modest  and  not  unreasonable,  it  bears  all 
the  appearance,  in  its  beautiful  and  laborious  symmetry, 
of  having  been  begotten  in  the  way  we  have  discussed. 
But,  indeed,  everyone  who  has  to  exercise  any  authority 
at  all  is  tempted  to  the  same  vice.  Cases  are  alleged 
•of  head  teachers  who  have  never  taught  a  class  for 
thirty  years,  and  have  forgotten  how,  busying  themselves 
on  inspection  days  with  stock  cupboards,  cloak-rooms, 
and  flower  pots  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being,  or 
appearing,  tHs  occtcpes.  And  let  us  never  forget  that, 
amid  all  this  fumbling  futility,  there  may  live  an  honest 
desire  to  do  something  to  earn  one's  salary  and  to  win 
the  reward  of  a  good  conscience.  There  is  no  more 
pathetic  spectacle  than  that  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
is  struggling  against  a  conviction  of  diminishing  useful- 
ness.    Tr^s  occup6  egoism  is  not  wholly  evil. 

There  are  some  forms  of  egoism  which,  though  not 
particularly  important  from  the  administrative  stand- 
point, should  be  known  and  identifiable,  and  may, 
indeed,   become  important   on   occasion.     There  is   the 

*  Not  quite  similarly  (for  they  live  on  private  practice),  doctors,  too,  must 
be  restless,  confident  people,  if  they  ai-e  to  make  their  way  and  win  their  fees. 
"Lea  medicins  s'ils  ne  vous  trouvaient  pas  toujours  quelque  chose,  on 
dirait  qu'ils  ne  savent  point  leur  metier.  ...  II  faut  bien  qu'ils  vivent  (Lea 
Avari^s),"  Candidates  for  professorships  must  write  a  book  at  all  costs,  and 
so  on. 

+  Recommendation  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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egoism  of  the  displaced  man,  who  looks  with  jealous  eyes 
upon  the  successor  to  his  office,  and  perhaps  pursues 
him  with  obtrusive  or  ill- disguised  rancour.  Though 
the  chances,  in  such  a  case,  are  in  favour  of  the  new 
comer — in  other  words,  though  the  attacks  of  the  dis- 
placed man  are  probably  motivated  mainly  by  jealousy — 
another  possible  side  of  the  question  must  never  be 
forgotten.  The  new  comer  may  be  a  fortunate  reaper  of 
what  his  predecessor  has  sown ;  the  spade-work  may  have 
been  done  before  he  entered  office ;  and  in  these  circum- 
stances it  is  galling  to  hear  his  praise  or  to  witness  his 
increase  of  salary,  which,  in  view  of  the  growing  success 
of  the  institution  concerned,  may  be  effusively  granted 
by  his  managers.  The  present  writer  has  known  quite 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  first  occupant  of  a  post 
has  received  all  the  kicks  and  the  second  has  reaped  the 
praise  and  the  salary,  and  in  one  curious  case  the 
fortunate  second  one  had  himself,  in  another  town,  been 
the  unfortunate  first  one.  There  are  all  the  possibilities 
of  a  Gilbertian  situation  in  making  A  and  B  change 
places. 

Quite  frequently,  too,  there  is  a  converse  phenomenon 
which  may  be  called  the  egoism  of  the  second  man.  As 
soon  as  we  are  appointed  to  a  post  we  discover 
that  our  predecessor  was  incompetent,  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  and  even  if  his  abilities  were  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  we  are  almost  certain  to  discover  that  he  lacked 
judgment  or  breadth  of  mind.  Only  the  student  of  egoism 
is  able  to  explain  this  puzzling  fact  that  predecessors 
and  successors  are  almost  always  incompetent,  and  that 
the  only  soundly  competent  persons  are  those  who  come 
between. 

There  is,  too,  the  egoism  of  the  ineffective,  and  this 
applies  to  political  as  well  as  professional  affairs.  There 
have  been  political  groups,  political  parties  one  might 
even  say,  which  have  steadily  failed  to  carry  into  parlia- 
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ment  a  single  representative,  and  which,  in  mere  malice, 
■will  vote  against  the  party  most  nearly  allied  to  them 
simply  because  it  is  succeeding  where  they  have  failed. 
In  professional  affairs  this  kind  of  egoism  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  displaced  man.  It  may  disguise  itself  in 
various  ways.  A  weak  disciplinarian  will  justify  his 
laxity  by  appealing  to  modern  views  in  favour  of  "  free 
methods  "  ;  a  head  teacher  who  is  afraid  of  his  staff  and 
allows  them  to  run  riot  with  corporal  punishment  will 
justify  his  tolerance  as  a  form  of  "  backing  up "  his 
staff. 

There  is,  again,  the  egoism  of  the  blunderer,  of  the 
drayman  who  narrowly  avoids  a  collision  and  therefore 
lashes  his  horse  to  show  the  world  that  the  fault  is 
not  his,  and  of  the  educational  drayman  who  does  the 
same.  And  not  only  will  the  ineffective  or  the  blunderer 
discover  excuses  ajid  doctrines  that  will  justify  his  con- 
duct, but,  as  already  hinted,  many  doctrines  owe  their 
origin,  in  large  measure,  to  defensive  motives  or  motives 
of  subtle  self-flattery  or  class  flattery ;  the  "  wages  of 
abstinence  "  doctrine  of  the  economists,  the  •'  eugenics  " 
doctrine  of  the  scientists,  the  "  art  for  art's  sake " 
doctrine  of  the  artists,  and  the  "formal  training"  doctrine 
of  the  educationists,  all  contain  an  element  of  this  kind. 

There  is  the  egoism  of  the  criticised.  His  work  is 
hardly  satisfactory  and  yet  is  far  from  failure.  The 
critic  desires  to  deal  gently  with  him  and  speaks  of 
"  fairly  good  results,"  or  "  creditable  efforts."  But  such 
faint  praise  is  not  enough  for  the  vanity  of  the  individual 
concerned.  He  insists  upon  greater  explicitness,  and 
objects  to  be  charged  with  "inefficiency,"  forgetting 
that  he  has  not  been  charged  with  it,  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  majority  of  us,  in  all  professions,  are 
"  fair  "  and  no  more.  Exaggerated  assessments  do  harm 
rather  than  good.  The  "  curve  of  frequency,"  to  be 
presently  discussed,  applies  almost  as  much  to  teachers 
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as  to  scholars — not  quite  as  much,  for  teachers   are,  to 
some  extent,  a  selected  class. 

The  reasons  why  a  "fau'ly  good"  assessment  gives 
dissatisfaction  are  several.  First,  because  "fair"  is 
sometimes  euphemistic  for  "  poor."  Second,  because 
there  is  less  confidence  in  educational  assessments  than 
their  importance  deserves,  partly'  because  teachers  rarely 
see  each  other's  work,  and  partly  because  our  administra- 
tive system  has  nothing  of  the  deliberateness  and  delicacy 
— '•  Ohne  East,  ohne  Hast  " — that  would  produce  a  con- 
viction of  its  approximate  infallibility;  they  feel  that 
there  is  an  element  of  luck  even  in  the  most  conscientious 
assessments  of  overworked  officials.  Thirdly,  because  a 
totally  wrong  view  of  criticism  is  universally  held. 

To  criticise  is  held  to  imply  superiority,  to  be  criticised 
is  held  to  imply  inferiority.  Censoriousness,  condemned 
so  often  in  the  synoptic  gospels  under  the  name  of 
P..ariseeism,  is  a  vile  thing  because  it  is  associated  with 
pride,  or,  to  use  our  present  terminology,  with  egoism. 
Until  we  have  all  learnt  the  lesson  of  humility,  the 
criticisms  that  come  from  our  lips  or  to  our  ears  are 
impertinent  and  are,  therefore,  resented  and  do  no  good. 
*•  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ?  "  At  all  costs  this 
spirit  of  censoriousness  and  cocksureness — the  egoism  of 
the  critic — must  be  exorcised,  otherwise  the  converse  and 
defensive  egoism  of  the  criticised  will  flourish  side  by  side 
with  it  and  ruin  the  most  important  because  the  most 
delicate  and  personal  side  of  administrative  work. 

To  regard  genuine  criticism  as  an  assertion  of 
necessary  superiority  is,  when  looked  at,  palpably  absurd. 
The  critic  may,  of  course,  be  superior  to  the  criticised, 
but  he  may  also  be  worse  in  nine  matters  out  of  ten,  and 
may,  quite  humbly,  recognise  himself  as  worse.  Genuine 
criticism  is  merely  a  form  of  division  of  labour  ;  a  man 
stands  aside,  abandons  creative  or  executive  work  for  a 
while,  and,  in  order  to  assist  those  who  are  engaged  in 
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such  woL'k,  contemplates  it  interrogatively.  Principles 
which,  amid  the  excitements  and  prepossessions  of  their 
toil,  tend  to  be  overlooked  or  exaggerated,  it  is  his 
business  to  locate  or  emphasise  aright.  If  he  imagines 
for  a  moment  that  his  work  is  fundamental  and  theirs 
is  accessory,  if,  in  short,  he  is  an  egoist,  he  does  not 
know  his  own  position  or  the  meaning  of  the  word 
administration,  and  is  a  doer  of  mischief,  not  of  good. 

But  how  widely  and  disastrously  different  from  this  is 
the  common  view  of  criticism,  the  view  that  sees  in  it  an 
expression  of  conscious  superiority  over  others  !  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  teachers  are  among  the  most  critical 
people  in  the  world.  They  criticise  each  other  remorse- 
lessly ;  the  weaker  they  are  the  more  they  criticise  their 
pupils;  and  when  themselves  under  inspection,  they 
often,  in  sheer  nervousness  or  of&ciousness,  become  more 
critical  than  ever.  That  they  criticise  their  inspectorial 
critics  it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  they  are  for  the  most 
part  credibly  informed  and  feel  assured  that  Professor 
This,  Principal  That,  and  Dr.  The  Other — mere  educa- 
tional theorists — were,  years  ago,  rancorous  tyrants,  or 
vile  toadies,  or  dead  failures  in  everything  they  undertook. 
We  want  more  criticism,  not  less ;  we  want  a  desire 
for  criticism,  and  a  faith  in  criticism;  we  want  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  each  other  with  frankness,  and  without 
giving  offence  or  arousing — to  use  a  word  of  which  more 
will  presently  be  heard — contrariance ;  but  no  reform  in 
this  department  of  human  life  is  possible  so  long  as  the 
taint  or  suspicion  of  egoism  remains. 

But  enough  of  this  unexhilarating  pilgrimage.  Let 
us  hasten  our  steps,  already  weary,  and  cover  the 
remaining  ground  in  what  cursory  fashion  we  may. 
There  is  the  official  egoism  that  rejoices  in  flattery, 
and  feels  a  mild  pleasure  when,  for  example,  a  teacher 
remarks,  "  You  discovered  the  weak  point  in  the  class, 
sir."     There  is  the  egoism  that  rejoices  in  obsequious- 
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ness,  and  loves  to  have  its  advice  solicited.  And  there 
is  the  egoism  that  is  violently  offended  when  its  past 
verdicts  are,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  challenged ; 
when,  as  in  a  case  reported  to  the  writer  from  the 
Midlands,  a  new  head  mistress  had  been  asked,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  school  ?  '*  and  had  rashly  replied  in 
disparaging  terms,  despite  the  glowing  reports  the  school 
had  received  from  the  interrogator.  It  is  unfair,  by- 
the-by,  for  anyone  to  solicit  an  opinion  unless  he  has 
breadth  of  mind  to  endure  it  when  it  is  given.  When 
Johnson  asked  Langton  to  tell  him  in  what  respects 
he  thought  his  life  faulty,  and  was  accused,  in  reply,  of 
being  brusque  in  conversation,  he  exclaimed,  "  in  a  loud 
and  angry  tone,  'What  is  your  drift,  sir?'"  Even  the 
sage,  humble  in  heart  as  he  was,  felt  the  stirrings  of 
egoism.  And,  indeed,  most  of  us,  even  if  our  rational 
nature  is  arrayed  against  the  animal  foe  within,  hear  its 
growls  and  feel  its  struggles  against  the  chain. 

There  is  the  egoism  of  patronage,  which  leads  the  com- 
plaisant layman  to  feel  a  mild  pleasure  in  being  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  salary  or  effecting  the  promotion 
of  this  person  or  that,  and  which,  indeed,  accounts  for 
many  favours  of  that  kind.  There  is  the  egoism  which 
leads  the  more  belligerent  laymen  (and  sometimes 
officials  also)  to  show  themselves  independent  of  this 
or  that  man  who  desires,  or  who  might  come,  to  "boss" 
them — the  feeling  which  led  Philip  II.  to  place  the 
Armada  under  an  incompetent  man,  in  order  that  he 
might  himself  direct  its  movements,  the  feeling  that 
helped  to  keep  Bain  for  years  out  of  his  professorship 
and  Bowen  from  the  head  mastership  of  Harrow. 
Jealousy — there  is  no  end  to  its  ramifications.  There 
is,  too,  the  egoism  of  the  man  who  has  been  personally 
offended. 

To  close  the  subject.  If  a  disproportionate  stress 
seems  to  have  been  laid  in  this  chapter  on  the  egoism 
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of  the  teacher,  of  the  official,  and  of  the  lay  adminis- 
trator, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  that  precede. 
And  he  may  be  assured,  too,  that  the  world  of  literature 
and  art,  here  undiscussed,  are  hot-beds  of  egoism,  and 
that  hardly  a  single  literary  or  musical  critic  would  dare 
publish  a  review  that  consisted  of  undiluted  praise,  and 
that  hardly  a  single  artist  in  words,  or  tones,  or  colour 
is  not  jealous  of  every  other.  In  poHtics,  too,  the  same 
evil  spirit  is  at  work ;  caves  of  Adullam  still  swarm  with 
"everyone  that  is  discontented";  and  the  Socialist  party 
finds  itself  divided  into  a  dozen  groups,  each  of  which 
stoutly  denies — much  as  "futurist  painters"  do  even  of 
extreme  artistic  radicals  like  the  "post  impressionists" — 
the  economic  and  political  soundness  of  every  other. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Meaning   of   a  Professorship. 
» 

Human  egoism  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  hindrance 
to  soUd  educational  progress.  A  second,  hardly  less 
serious,  is  the  chaotic  state  of  opinion  on  educational 
questions.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  these  two 
hindrances  coincide,  as  when  a  layman,  teacher,  or 
official  maintains  eccentric  or  exploded  views  from 
egoistic  motives.  But,  apart  from  egoism  altogether,  the 
chaos  of  educational  opinion  produces  much  uncertainty 
of  policy,  much  ineffectiveness,  and  occasionally  grave 
miscarriages  of  justice.  Just  as  a  gambler  learns  to 
abjure  honest,  persistent,  and  calculated  toil  in  order  to 
follow  the  endless  distractions  of  chance,  an  intelligent 
and  ambitious  teacher  is  sorely  tempted  to  trim  his  sails 
to  every  local  or  temporary  gust  of  educational  opinion ; 
and  yet,  with  all  his  skill,  he  has  no  certainty  that  his 
diplomacy  will  prove  successful.  He  may  trim  his  sails 
too  often  or  not  often  enough ;  the  favoured  subject  or 
the  favouring  official  may  be  changed  at  a  critical 
moment  in  his  career;  and  new  standards  of  judgment, 
or  a  new  body  of  faddists,  may  upset  all  his  calculations. 
We  have  seen,  from  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Holmes's  views 
in  Chapter  III.,  that  even  the  occupancy  of  an  official 
post  demanding  the  soundest  knowledge  is  no  guaran- 
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tee  of  its  possession.  We  have  found  a  chief  inspec- 
tor ignorant,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  fact — obvious  to 
the  man  in  the  street,  to  the  cleric,  and  to  the  evolutionist 
— that  human  instincts,  though  fundamentally  important 
as  giving  momentum  to  mental  life,  are,  because  of  their 
dirigibility,  not  reliable  as  guides  to  conduct ;  that,  in 
particular,  the  "second  birth"  (of  adolescence)  is  the 
"unfolding,  not  of  shaped  and  settled  things,  but  of 
possibilities,  of  extraordinarily  plastic  mental  faculties 
.  .  .  the  form  of  it  all  [being]  ...  a  matter  of 
suggestion  and  the  influence  of  deliberate  and  accidental 
moulding  forces;"*  a  chief  inspector  ignorant,  in  shorty 
of  the  fact  that  environment  is  at  least  as  important  as 
heredity,  and  may  be  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good.  If  challenged,  he  would  probably  deny  such 
ignorance ;  a  visit  to  a  squalid  slum  would  produce  from 
him  an  earnest  admission  that  the  gin-shop,  the  betting 
paper  and  the  brothel  ought  not  to  be  entirely  outside  our 
educational  calculations;  but  his  philosophy  remains 
what  it  is,  academic,  old-fashioned,  doctrinaire,  ridicul- 
ously optimistic,  and  almost  wholly  in  the  clouds. 

Does  this,  however,  matter  ?  asks  the  reader. 

It  matters  profoundly,  because  it  keeps  open  the  chasm 
between  theory  and  practice,  and  prevents  the  teacher 
from  acquiring  any  confidence  in  educational  thinking. 
Greatly  as  the  present  writer  deplores  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  towards  theory  in  general  and  psychology  ia 
particular,  he  is  not  surprised  at  it.  The  egoism  of  the 
teacher  who  says,  '*  I  am  a  practical  man ;  none  of  your 
theories  have  been  of  any  service  to  me!"  would  h& 
infamous  except  for  the  fact  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  he  says.  This  theorist  urges  the  use  of  a  heuristic 
method,  a  second  emphasises  the  value  of  motor  training, 
a  third  pleads  for  the  neglected  humanities,  a  fourth 
says   "Draw  out,"   a  fifth  says  "Feed  the  soul,"  still 

♦  Wells,  Mankind  in  the  Making,  p.  287. 
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another  recommends  Eeasoning  as  a  "fourth  R,"  while 
yet  another  puts  in  a  claim  for  Reverence ;  until,  after 
listening  to  these  exhortations  for  half  a  lifetime,  the 
teacher  is  almost  justified  in  refusing  to  listen  any- 
longer,  particularly  as  he  finds  that  "  kudos,"  if  any, 
comes  not  to  the  listener  but  to  the  promulgator. 
If  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  any  of  these  "fads"  or 
"theories"  would  result  in  educational  certainty,  or  in 
sure  professional  recognition,  the  case  would  be  different. 

In  another  work,  under  the  title  of  "The  Chaos  of  the 
Hour,"'''  the  writer  has  given  a  lengthy  list  of  the  various 
eccentricities  of  opinion  which  at  present  distract  and 
paralyse  the  teacher's  work,  and  render  him  incurably 
cynical. 

We  have  seen  an  official  condemning  the  interpolation 
of  explanatory  comments  in  a  reading  lesson,  on  the 
ground  that  "reading  is  reading,"  and  a  successor  com- 
plaining, a  few  years  later,  that  there  was  lack  of 
correlation  between  the  geography  scheme  and  the 
geography  "readers." 

We  have  seen  the  approval  in  one  district  of  the  stress 
on  mechanical  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  such  stress  in  another,  on  the  ground  that 
method  was  more  important  than  results. 

We  have  seen  doctors  recommending  the  substitution 
of  hygiene  for  history  and  geography,  and  Sir  Alberfc 
Rollit  laying  stress  on  the  history  and  geography. 

We  have  seen  Professor  Armstrong  advocating  exact 
and  quantitative  work  in  science,  and  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
complaining  that  science  teaching  is  too  exact  and 
quantitative  for  children  and  adolescents,  who  need 
"great  wholes,  facts  in  profusion,  but  few  formulae." 

And,  while  Dr.  Hall  recommends  "  facts  in  profusion," 
and  Herbartians  like  Professor  Adams  say  that  "the 
more  facts  that   have   been  organised   into  faculty,  the 

♦  The  Meaning  of  Education  (Ralph,  Holland  &  Co.) 
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more  readily  will  the  mind  act,"  we  find  Mr.  Harold 
Gorst,  and  many  another  educational  wiseacre,  con- 
demning the  process  of  •' stuffing "  children  with  "facts." 
Indeed,  the  controversy  between  those  who  see  great 
significance  in  knowledge  and  those  who  see  little  or 
none  is  the  most  important  controversy  in  the  edu- 
cational world  of  to-day,  and  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  formula,  Pabulum  or  Gymnastics  ? 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  a  score  of  sharp 
contrasts:  Virtue  can  be  Taught,  Virtue  cannot  be 
Taught;  Education  is  Putting  In,  Education  is  Draw- 
ing Out;  Teach  a  boy  to  think  for  himself.  Teach 
him  ....  to  think  like  other  people!  Teach  him 
Obedience,  Teach  him  Self-Realisation ;  Books  versiis 
Nature;  Make  him  Thorough,  Thoroughness  is  Impos- 
sible; Let  Science-Teaching  be  practical  (Armstrong), 
Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  what  is  called  "practi- 
cal work"  (Bamsay);  Study  Spenser  (who  despised 
history),  Study  the  Arnolds  (who  praised  history) ; 
Despise  Memory,  Cultivate  Memory;  Teach  Design, 
There  is  "great  danger"  in  Design;  Less  Grammar  and 
Geography  and  more  Hygiene  (Sir  John  Gorst),  All 
children  need  Grammar  (West  Country  Inspectors) ; 
Corporal  Punishment  is  chiefly  to  be  employed  for 
moral  offences.  Corporal  Punishment  is  particularly  un- 
suitable for  moral  offences ;  It  should  be  given  in  public, 
It  should  be  given  in  private;  Dogma  is  particularly 
useless  for  children,  Children  "live  on  Dogma." 

In  short,  as  Mr.  Wells  said  many  years  ago,  "  There  is 
nothing  having  any  authority  higher  than  individual 
opinion;  nothing  threshed  out  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. From  one  lecturer  in  education  comes  one 
assertion,  and  from  another  another."  Education  is 
the  sport  of  "prophetic  persons  pointing  in  a  mist." 
Such  being  the  state  of  educational  thought,  it  seems 
to  the   present  writer   almost   an   outrage   to    speak  of 
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examining  or  inspecting  the  work  of  a  teacher.  What 
standards  have  we  by  which  to  judge  his  work?  What 
certainty  have  we  that,  on  a  single  question,  however 
trivial,  we  are  right  or  he  is  right  ?  With  all  his  faults 
— and  they  will  be  remorselessly  pointed  out  in  this 
book — the  teacher  is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  efficiency 
compared  with  the  average  theorist. 

In  two  of  the  three  chapters  that  follow  will  be 
exemplified  afresh  what  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
above  instances,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Holmes.  We  shall 
hear  again  the  note  of  eccentricity  or  parochiality ;  we 
shall  miss  again  the  note  of  breadth  and  authority. 
Still,  the  men  whose  contributions  to  educational  thought 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  pages  have  been 
chosen  because  the  wide  differences  between  them  add 
to  their  representative  character.  The  third  is  an  edu- 
cational layman  with  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
dramatist;  the  second  a  university  educationist  who 
has  brought  a  fresh  and  original  mind  to  bear  upon 
his  subject,  but  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
exemplified  afresh  the  faults  already  charged  against 
Mr.  Holmes ;  ^'  the  first  is  the  late  Professor  Laurie's 
successor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  writer  proposes  to  "  criticise,"  at  some  length, 
these  three  writers,  not  solely  for  the  sake  of  criticism  (in 
point  of  fact,  the  first  two  of  them  were  the  openers  of 
the  battle)!  but  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  once 
again  the  disastrous  state  of  educational  thought  and  the 
need  for  a  process  of  crystallisation  and  construction. 

Criticism — educational,  literary,  musical,  or  other — is 
the  "  separation  "  of  good  from  bad.  In  the  practical 
criticism  of  school  work  this  process  of  separation  rarely 
takes  place  with  that  thoroughness  and  detail  that  is 
desirable ;  "  commendation  of  good  work,"  says  Bagley, 

♦  Above,  p.  54. 

t  Herbart,  a  Critieim,  (1903) ;  Suggestion  in  Edtication  (1906). 
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•*  can  come  only  from  a  fellow  craftsman  "  ;*  negative 
criticism,  however,  is  easy  and  frequent.  In  connection 
with  educational  theory  a  reverse  policy  is  pursued.  Here 
commendation  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  other  words, 
genuine  criticism  of  educational  theory  scarcely  exists ; 
educationists  are  too  well-bred  to  indulge  in  it. 

The  example  will  not  be  followed  in  the  present  three 
chapters.  Men  like  Mr.  Keatinge  and  Mr.  Shaw  are 
sufficiently  important,  one  would  think,  to  deserve  to 
be  seriously  criticised,  and  it  is  not  a  compliment  to 
them,  but  an  insult,  if  such  criticism  is  withheld. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  writer  chosen  for  consideration 
a  different  policy  seems  called  for.  To  "separate"  the 
good  from  the  bad  in  Professor  Darroch's  published 
works  would  be  a  difficult  or  impossible  task;  it  is  all 
good;  it  is  all  safe;  it  is  all  colourless;  and  it  is  all 
apparently  second  hand.  The  present  writer  has  read 
through  the  pages  of  The  Children^  and  The  Place  of 
Psychology  in  the  Training  of  the  Teacher, \  and  has 
found,  at  any  rate  in  his  intervals  of  wakefulness, 
nothing  with  which  to  find  fault.  And  even  in  Professor 
Darroch's  first  book,  Herbart  and  the  Herbartian  Theory 
of  Education,  written  when  a  vacant  professorship  was 
attracting  his  attention,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
lead  a  teacher  astray  in  practice.  For  of  "practice" 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  a  single  one  of  them. 

But  a  question  arises  which  is  of  grave  concern  to 
educational  progress.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
between  the  educational  theorist  who  writes  books  and 
the  teacher  who  teaches  the  child  there  is  at  present 
little  or  no  sympathy,  and  the  fault  is  not  wholly  with 
the  latter.  The  theorist  is  so  rarely  found  engaged  in 
grappling  with  the  actual  problems  that  face  the  teacher, 
he  so  rarely  stands  out  as  a  man  of  courage,  resource, 
and  leadership,  that  the  teacher's  attitude  towards  him — 

♦  Craftsmanship  in  Teaching,  p.  93.        +  Jack.        J  Longmans. 
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an  attitude  of  cynicism,  or  even  contempt — seems  excus- 
able, if  not  justifiable.  And  even  if  the  theorist  should 
engage  in  a  sham  fight  with  another  theorist — each 
perhaps,  vrith  a  prospective  promotion  in  view — and 
even  if  one  of  the  two  should  successfully  demonstrate 
that  the  metaphysics  and  psychology  of  Herbart,  of 
Frobel,  or  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  was  "fundamentally 
erroneous,"  the  teacher's  pulse  would  retain  its  normal 
rate,  for  he  has  never  read  the  metaphysics  and  psycho- 
logy of  either  of  the  three,  and  never  means  to  if  he  can 
help  it. 

Is  this  cleavage  between  theory  and  practice  to  continue 
indefinitely?  If  not,  a  type  of  educational  theorist 
would  seem  to  be  needed  very  different  from  the  not 
uncommon  type  represented  by  the  writer  now  to  be 
considered.  Much  the  same  problem  that  was  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  Holmes  Circular  forces  itself  on 
our  attention  in  this  other  connection.  If  the  tradition 
of  the  Civil  Service  is  to  be  allowed  to  spoil  the  useful- 
ness of  educational  administrators,  is  the  tradition  of 
the  older  universities  to  spoil  the  usefulness  of  our 
professors  of  education?  Are  men  to  be  chosen  be- 
cause they  are  safe,  or  because  they  are  strong?  Are 
men  like  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Winch  to 
be  accounted  not  good  enough,  while  sham-fighters, 
and  the  like,  are  chosen  to  voice  the  thought  of  the  age  ? 

The  present  writer  hopes  that  his  judgment  is  mis- 
taken and  his  fears  baseless.  It  may  be  that  before 
Professor  Darroch,  who  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man,  there  lies  a  career  of  educational  usefulness.  It 
may  be  that  he  possesses  all  kinds  of  executive  and 
other  abilities  of  which  the  writer  knows  nothing.  In 
his  books  he  certainly  keeps  his  head  well,  he  has 
no  fanaticisms,  and  he  reads  what  comes  along  in 
Bergson,  Dewey,  and  other  contemporaries. 

But   is   this   all   that   is   necessary  in  a  professor  of 
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education  ?     Is  this  kind  of  thing,  this  rechauffe  work, 
this  brewing  of 

Ein  Ragout  von  Andrer  Schmaus,* 
this  bloodless,  safe,  platitudinous  attitude  towards  hi& 
metier,  likely  to  achieve  anything  worth  achieving  for 
education?  It  may  be  that  if  Professor  Darroch,  instead 
of  having  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  achieve  greatness  (one  thinks  of  Bagley  on 
his  farm,  Adams,  Findlay,  Gould  and  Winch  in  their 
schools)  there  would  have  been  a  distinctive  and  original 
note  in  his  utterances.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  note  is  at  present  lacking,  and  its  very  lack,  which 
raises  the  question  of  the  future  of  education  in  our 
land,  is  the  reason  why  the  present  writer  reproduces 
below,  with  hardly  an  addition,  suppression  or  alteration, 
a  criticism  which  appeared  in  1903  under  the  title  of 
"Professor  Darroch  on  Herbartianism."f 

First,  however,  a  remark  should  be  made  on  Professor 
Darroch's  later  works,  The  Place  of  Psychology,  etc.  It 
would  seem  that  the  policy  of  our  author  years  ago  is 
the  policy  of  our  author  to-day.  It  is  true  that  he 
admits  his  "indebtedness  to  other  educationalists,  and 
especially  to  Professor  Dewey,"  which  "  will  be  evident 
to  all  readers  of  educational  theory."  So  much  to  the 
good,  for  indeed  it  is  "  evident."  His  chapter  on  "  The 
Child  and  the  Curriculum  "  is  not  only  in  name  but  in 
substance  and  almost  language  an  echo  of  Dewey's  essay 
"  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum  "  ;  while  his  chapter  on 
"  Interest  and  Effort  in  Education  "  is  an  echo  of  Dewey 'e 
essay,  •*  Interest  in  Relation  to  Training  of  the  Will.' 
So  the  thing  is  going  on. 

A  British  critic  of  Herbartianism  has  recently  appeared| 
in   the   person   of   Mr.   (now  Professor)   Darroch,  who^ 

♦  J.  Faust,  I.  +  Appendix  to  The  Critics  of  Herbartianism  (Allen). 

J  Herbart ;  a  Criticism  (Longmans,  1908) ;  also  Journal  of  Education,  March,  1908,- 
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apparently  since  the  present  writer's  visit  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  has 
realised  the  capacities  of  the  subject  that  had  been 
already,  at  that  time,  avowedly  selected  for  research  by 
the  visitor. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Darroch's  criticism 
is  its  persistent  irrelevancy.  Acquainted  with  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  Lotze  to  Herbart's  psychology  (these  are 
given  here  under  "Ostermann"),  Mr.  Darroch  repro- 
duces them  at  some  length  under  the  impression  that  he 
is  thus  damaging  Herbart's  pedagogy.  The  psychology 
is,  according  to  him,  the  foundation  of  the  pedagogy. 
The  latter  is  "derived,"  "deduced,"  or  "developed"  from 
the  former,  which  is  its  "starting-point,"  the  "point  of 
departure,"  containing  the  "original  assumptions"  upon 
which  the  pedagogy  is  "based"  or  "ostensibly  founded." 
Would  any  reader  believe,  after  this,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Herbart's  psychology  was  elaborated  years  after  his 
chief  ediicational  works  tvere  written  ? 

Professor  James  is  right.  "Even  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  Herbart,  the  advancer  of  the  art  of  teaching  was 
also  a  psychologist,  the  pedagogics  and  the  psychology 
ran  side  by  side,  and  the  former  was  not  derived  in  any 
sense  from  the  latter."*  Moreover,  the  present  writer  had 
already  hinted  that  "Herbart's  presentational  mechanism 
was  by  no  means  the  starting-point  of  his  educational 
proposals."! 

It  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Darroch 
has  ignored  The  Student's  Herbart.  That  little  work,  with 
its  list  of  twenty  or  more  objections  to  Herbartianism, 
collected  after  considerable  study  of  German  educational 
literature,  has  clearly  proved  of  immense  service  to  him. 
Mr.  Darroch  never  admits  this  service,  his  only  refer- 
ence to  the  work  being  hostile.      But  his  respect  for  the 

*  Talks  with  Teachers,  p.  8. 
t  The  Student's  Herbart,  p.  8. 
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book  is  such  that  not  only  does  he  apparently  reproduce 
one  after  another  its  arguments  and  ideas,  but  he  does 
so  even  when  the  arguments  and  ideas  are  perhaps  of 
dubious  validity. 

The  one  writer  speaks  of  "an  apperceiving  machine 
which  responds  smoothly  and  immediately"  {p.  53);  the 
other  follows  suit  with  "an  apperceiving  machine  which 
responds  easily  and  smoothly"  {p.  41). 

The  one  writer  points  out  that  "two  opposite  dangers 
face  our  schools,"  the  first  represented  by  "heuristic" 
advocates,  the  second  by  the  "didactic  materialism"  to 
which  Herbartianism  in  some  of  its  forms  may  perhaps 
tend,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "educationists  must  avoid 
both  extremes,"  seeing  that  "mental  life  is  rhythmic" 
{pp.  25-26);  the  other  writer  follows  suit  with,  "As,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Herbartians  lay  the  emphasis  upon 
the  one  aspect  of  our  mental  life,  so  in  like  manner 
the  extreme  advocates  of  the  heuristic  method  lay  the 
emphasis  on  the  other,  but  the  truth  lies  in  neither 
extreme,  but  in  realising  clearly  the  twofold  aspect  of  all 
intellectual  process"  {p.  44;  stultified  on  p.  123). 

The  one  writer  quotes  the  objection  that  a  robber 
exemplifies  the  "second  moral  idea"  (p.  50);  the  other 
follows  suit  with  "the  successful  swindler  and  cracks- 
man" (p.  75). 

The  one  writer  complains  that  "even  the  much  vaunted 
♦Nature  Study'  may  be  scrappy  and  ineffective"  {p.  54); 
the  second  is  tortured  by  the  fact  that  "there  is  at  the 
present  day  so  much  teaching  of  nature  knowledge  and 
of  elementary  science  of  a  purely  desultory  kind  "  {p.  100). 

The  one  writer  refers  to  Professor  Patrick  Geddes  as 
an  advocate  of  placing  Nature  Study  "at  the  centre  of 
the  circle  of  knowledge"  (p.li);  the  second  writer — 
apparently  regarding  his  countryman  as  a  representative 
Herbartian — speaks  of  "some  enthusiasts"  who  would 
"make  Nature  Study  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  know- 
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ledge"  {p.  131;  also  p.  144),  the  plain  truth  being  that 
no  avowed  Herbartian  has  ever  made  such  a  proposal. 

The  one  writer  refers  to  Miss  Ravenhill's  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  Hygiene  {p.  74) ;  the  second  seems  to 
dignify  her  likewise  with  Herbartian  honours  {p.  144). 

The  one  writer,  omitting  the  original  meaning  of 
*' didactic  materialism"  (the  term  was  invented  by 
Dorpfeld  to  stand  for  the  blind  policy  of  heaping  up 
subject  after  subject  in  response  to  utilitarian,  ecclesi- 
astical and  other  demands),  uses  the  term  in  a  slightly 
and  allowably  modified  sense  {p.  25) ;  the  second  writer 
faithfully  follows  suit,  with  the  same  omission  and  the 
same  definition;*  "didactic  materialism,"  says  the  one, 
"is  a  belief  in  quantity  apart  from  quality"  {p.  21);  says 
the  other,  "it  looks  to  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
acquired  rather  than  to  its  quality"  (p.  108). 

The  first  writer  ventured  on  a  new  and  possibly 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Herbart's  Ethics,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  attempt  to  expand  the  concept  of  Virtue 
by  the  inclusion  of  elements  "  not  always  included " 
in  that  concept  {p.  40) ;  the  second  writer  discovers 
that  Herbart,  "  as  it  seems  to  me  rightly,  extends  the 
conception  (of  morality)  to  include  more  than  mere 
goodness  "  {p.  66). 

The  first  writer  describes  the  "  second  moral  idea " 
as  "puzzhng"   {p.  40);    by  some  strange  fatality  the 

*  Not  that  Mr.  Darroch  never  strays  into  originality.  He  invents  the 
hybrid  '•  didactive " ;  he  gives  an  alternative  metaphysical  explanation  of 
the  term  "  materialism  "  (p.  21),  an  explanation  which  the  inventor  Dorpfeld 
would  have  smiled  at;  lastly  he  avows  that  "one  section  of  the  (Herbartian) 
school"  has  already  "logically  reached"  the  standpoint  of  "didactic 
materialism."  It  was  ratlier  questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  the  present 
writer  to  claim  that  Herbartianism  itself  might  tend  towards  "didactive 
materialism,"  the  term  itself  having  been  invented  by  an  Herbartian  as 
one  condemnatory  of  a  system  against  which  Herbartianism  was  a  protest; 
however,  questionable  or  not,  tho  second  writer  follows  suit,  and  even  brings 
into  existence  a  "section"  of  the  school  which  has  already  reached,  by  a 
"logical  process,"  the  standpoint  here  referred  to  {p.  1081.  Will  Mr.  Dai-roch 
give  some  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  "section,"  so  completely 
unknown  to  the  present  writer  ?  A  subtle  and  quite  problematic  tendency  is 
one  thing  ;  an  arrival  by  "  lop;ical "  process  is  another.  There  is  not,  and 
there  never  has  been,  a  single  Herbartian  who  has  ever  "logically  reached" 
the  standpoint  of  "didactic  materialism";  Mr.  Darroch  is  here  challenged  to 
mention  one. 
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second    writer    also    finds    it    *'  somewhat   difficult   to 
understand"  (p.  73). 

Still,  when  the  first  writer,  beginning  to  see  daylight, 
suggests  that  the  idea  stands  for  "  greatness,  or  at  least 
a  notion  very  much  like  it,"  in  fact  for  "  strength  and 
richness  of  mind  "  (pp.  40,  41),  the  second  also  describes 
it  as  one  of  "greatness"  or  "strength  of  character" 
(p.  74),  in  this  case  inserting  quotation  marks  (though 
without  giving  the  source  of  his  quotation). 

When  the  one  writer,  making  a  possibly  erroneous 
conjecture,  said,  "  Herbart  felt  that  moral  reformers 
were  too  negative  in  their  views,"  their  chief  message 
being  "avoid — avoid — avoid"  (p.  42),  he  was  attempting, 
on  his  own  account,  an  interpretation  of  the  historical 
genesis  of  "  second  moral  idea  "  which,  whether  correct 
or  not  as  an  interpretation,  was  at  any  rate  novel.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  knew  as  little  as  Mr.  Darroch  as  to  the 
actual  motives  and  convictions  which  led  Herbart  to  the 
enunciation  of  his  system  of  Ethics.  However,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  second  writer  supports 
— though  without  referring  the  interpretation  to  its 
original  source — the  view  put  forward  by  his  predecessor. 
"Herbart,"  says  Mr.  Darroch,  "insists  on  the  positive 
aspect  of  virtue;  it  is  nob  a  mere  not-doing,  but  a 
doing"  (p.  70). 

Again  and  again  the  arguments  and  counter-argu- 
ments of  The  Student's  Herbart  seem  to  be  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Darroch  without  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
origin. 

The  one  writer  warns  against  confusing  pleasantry 
with  Interest  {p.  51);  the  other  feels  called  upon  to 
utter  a  similar  warning  {p.  46). 

The  one  writer  defends  Herbart  against  the  "robber" 
argument  by  pointing  out  that  "the  robber  is  not  moral, 
for  there  is  a  'third  moral  idea,'  namely,  Benevolence, 
and   a   'fourth   moral   idea,'   namely,  Justice,  and  two 
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others"  (p.  50);  the  other  writer  reproduces  this  with- 
out quoting  his  source :  "  against  the  criticism  of 
Herbart  it  has  been  more  than  once  advanced*  that 
we  must  take  into  account  the  other  moral  ideas.  .  .  . 
For  Herbart  also  laid  down  that  we  should  aim  at 
Benevolence,  at  Justice,  at  Equity"  {p.  76). 

The  one  writer,  in  his  list  of  supposed  errors  in 
Herbartianism,  says,  *'  Herbartianism  confuses  culture 
and  many-sided  Interest  with  Virtue  "  {p.  86);  the  second 
is  harrowed  by  the  thought  that  "the  Herbartian  theory 
tends  to  identify  virtue  with  culture"  {p.  83). 

The  one  writer  points  out  that  Herbartians,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people,  "undervalue  difficult  formal  studies" 
{pp.  88-9)  and  "lay  too  great  stress  on  Instruction" 
(p.  87);  the  second  writer  bewails  that  "along  with  the 
overvaluing  of  instruction  we  have  the  under-estimation, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  almost  total  neglect  of  formal 
studies"  {p.  112). 

The  one  writer  replies  to  his  oiun  objection — that  there 
may  be  in  Herbartianism  a  subtle  tendency  towards 
"didactic  materialism" — by  referring  to  the  "formal 
steps"  as  a  proof  that  the  Herbartians  are  no  mere 
pilers-up  of  indiscriminate  knowledge  {pp.  53,  89);  the 
other  writer's  exposition  takes  the  same  direction:  "the 
Herbartian  may  reply:  What  about  the  five  formal  steps 
of  method  which  form  an  integral  and  fundamental  part 
in  the  theory?"  {p.  109). 

The  one  writer,  after  discussing  Ziller's  plan  of  "con- 
centration," concludes  that  we  must  "keep  in  close  touch 
with  each  other  those  subjects  which  throw  light  upon 
each  other"  {p.  67)  or  "belong  to  each  other"  {p.  72) — 
*'we  must  follow  wherever  the  laws  of  Association  natur- 
ally lead  us"   {p.  73);    the  second  writer,  posing  as  a 

♦  •'  More  than  once."  Yes,  in  Germany  Phrases  like  this,  so  suggestive 
of  an  encyclopaedic  study  of  Herbartianism  instead  of  the  solitary  study  of  one 
small  book,  are  characteristic  of  Mr.  Darroch's  work.  See  p.  74,  Napoleon 
and  Bacon. 
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"critic  of  Herbarfcianism,"  comes  to  the  same  conclusion: 
"the  only  safe  rule  for  the  teacher  is  that  wherever  there 
is  or  has  been  real  relation  between  two  facts  or  groups 
of  facts  the  nature  of  the  relation  should  be  unfolded  and 
enforced"  (^.  133). 

The  one  writer  warns  against  the  artificial  forms  of 
"concentration"  which  would  "divorce  materials  which 
should  naturally  be  united  together"  {p.  67) ;  the  second 
warns  against  "bonds  of  an  imaginary  nature"  and  urges 
us  to  be  "sure  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  a  real  con- 
nection between  the  facts  which  he  seeks  to  conjoin " 
{pp.  146-7). 

The  one  writer  urges  that  "  subjects  differ  greatly  in 
importance"  {p.  73),  some  being  of  "supreme,"  others  of 
"moderate,"  others  of  "small"  importance  (^.22);  the 
second  writer  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "some  sub- 
jects are  more  valuable  in  the  education  of  the  child  than 
others"  {p.  145),  and  traces  the  recognition  of  this  truth 
to  the  enunciation  of  the  "concentration"  principle. 

Mr.  Darroch  introduces  an  occasional  variation  by,  to 
all  appearance,  borrowing  ideas  from  other  writers  than 
the  present.  Page  100  is  a  supreme  example  of  his 
powers.  The  first  complete  thought  is  from  The  Student's 
Herhart,  the  next  two  are  based  on  Professor  Adams's 
chapters  "Formal  Education"  and  " Observation,"  and 
the  last  two  on  Professor  James's  chapter  "Appercep- 
tion." "Apperception,"  says  the  latter,  "means  nothing 
more  than  the  act  of  taking  a  thing  into  the  mind." 
"  Apperception,"  says  Mr.  Darroch,  after  having  impressed 
the  same  lesson  as  his  American  orij^inal,  "means  nothing 
more  than  the  act  of  taking  a  thing  into  the  mind,"  an 
act  which,  clearly,  Mr.  Darroch  is  well  able  to  perform. 
He,  at  any  rate,  does  not  despise  Instruction. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

9 

The  Mare's  Nest  of  an  Educationist. 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  state  of 
educational  criticism  in  our  country  is  deplorable.  A 
number  of  works  come  periodically  from  the  press,  but 
the  only  person  interested  in  each  production  is  usually 
the  author,  who  rapidly  becomes  concerned,  after  the 
first  three  months  have  passed,  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
funds  which  he  has  sunk  in  his  venture,  though  he 
struggles  manfully  to  conceal  his  anxiety  from  his 
friends  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  fifty  copies  dis- 
posed of  gratis  are  five  thousand  sales.  Months  roll 
on,  another  pile  of  volumes  reaches  the  reviewer's  table, 
and  the  process  is  repeated.  Now  and  then  one  of 
the  works  in  question,  provided  the  author  be  a 
Scotsman,  an  American,  or  a  safely  dead  Englishman, 
is  prescribed  for  a  teachers'  examination  and  actually 
sells,  though  not  to  the  general  public.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  even  educationists  themselves  soon  become 
cautious,  and  wait  long  before  investing  their  half- 
crowns  in  educational  literature.  They  have  read  the 
same  things  so  often  before,  they  have  experienced  so 
repeatedly  the  disappointment  of  finding  in  four  hun- 
dred pages  only  one  or  two  fresh  and  helpful  thoughts, 
that  they  resolve  to  use  in  future  the  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  suggestion  book  of  the  free  library.  But 
even   that  resource  fails  with  the  increasing  wariness 
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of  the  librarians.  It  is  almost  true  to  say,  with  a 
lady  known  to  the  present  writer,  that  the  majority  of 
people  who  read  books  on  education  are  themselves 
authors  of  books  on  education. 

Still,  a  good  book  does,  now  and  then,  come  before 
the  public  from  a  British  author  and  establish  itself 
on  its  merits.  Broadly,  however,  the  various  professors 
and  masters  of  method  who  inhabit  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Atlantic  slope  seem  alone  capable  of  pro- 
ducing for  us  books  that  escape  the  taint  of  medio- 
crity or  parochialism.  Bagley's  Educative  Process,  for 
example,  is  distinctly  above  what  most  of  our  educa- 
tionists can  produce,  or,  at  any  rate,  invest  six  months' 
salary  in  producing. 

But  one  book  by  a  British  writer — evidently  British 
to  his  finger  tips — stands  out  from  the  mass  of  con- 
temporary literature.  Mr.  Keatinge's  Suggestion  in 
Education^  is  a  strange  combination  of  originality  and 
inconclusiveness.  We  feel  that  the  author  writes,  not 
because  he  has  been  commissioned  to  write,  but  because 
he  has  something  to  say,  because  some  element  of 
personal  conviction  compels  him  to  utterance.  Either 
as  pupil  or  master,  he  has  passed  through  some  intimate 
and  moving  experience ;  consequently  Faust's  sarcastic 
advice,  already  quoted,!  pertinent  to  so  many  educa- 
tional writers,  is  not  pertinent  in  his  case. 

He  feels  that  "  contrariance  "  is  a  serious  phenomenon 
and  that  "  suggestion "  is  a  device  of  unique  value. 
Starting  thus  from  realities,  Mr.  Keatinge  succeeds  in 
producing  a  book  that  reads  peculiarly  vital  and  sincere. 
That  he  introduces  many  interesting  details  and  reflec- 
tions of  an  incidental  kind,  and  presents  the  whole  in 
language  of  some  charm  and  lucidity  need  not  be  added ; 

*Mr.  Keatinge's  works  on  Comenius  and  on  The  Teaehinff  of  Histonj  need 
only  to  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  The  present  writer  gladly  expresses  his 
obligations ;  he  has  learnt  much  from  both  books. 

t  Above,  p.  144. 
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we  expect  and  get  these  things  from  Mr.  Keatinge.  Yet, 
despite  all  this,  there  is  something  inconclusive  about 
Stoggestion  in  Education.  It  reads  more  like  a  mono- 
graph than  a  treatise;  more  like  a  speech  for  the 
prosecution  or  the  defence  than  a  judge's  summing  up. 

One  remark  should  initially  be  made  upon  Mr. 
Keatinge's  attitude  towards  the  Herbartian  psychology. 
It  is  usually  the  case  in  our  country  that  if  a  writer 
commences  by  attacking  Herbart,  he  finishes  by 
plagiarising  him,  in  much  the  same  way  as  opponents 
of  the  moral  instruction  of  the  young  generally  prove 
to  be  inveterate  moralisers  to  more  hardened  adults.* 
Mr.  Keatinge  has  drunk  so  vigorously  from  the 
Herbartian  spring  that  the  reader  who  desires  will  find 
in  the  present  writer's  Education  and  the  Heredity 
Spectre  a  page  and  a  half  of  verbatim  passages  which 
show  Mr.  Keatinge  to  hold,  in  a  most  literal  form,  all 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Herbartian  psychology — 
a  psychology  upon  which  the  present  writer  has  never 
laid  any  stress  at  all,  except  in  the  very  broad  form 
of  the  interest  and  apperception  doctrines.  To  speak 
of  "plagiarism,"  in  Mr.  Keatinge's  case,  is,  of  course, 
misleading,  his  mind  being  a  fresh  and  independent 
one ;  but  that  he  has  been  influenced  enormously  by 
Herbart  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  almost  all  his 
terminology — "  fusion,"  "  massiveness,"  "  mechanism," 
**  margin,"  "  blocking,"  "  checking,"  "  contrariance  " — is 
scrupulously  and  literally  Herbartian.  But  enough  of 
this;  more  important  for  the  moment  are  his  own 
peculiar  views. 

An  apology  for  analysing  them  with  some  thorough- 
ness is  scarcely  necessary.  The  author  is  himself  a 
courageous  critic,  and  finds  it  necessary,  within  two 
hundred  pages,  to  expose  the  misleading  terminology 
or  the  positive   errors  of  Dr.  G.  R  Stout,   Mr.  E.  L. 

Bee  above,  pp.  40-2. 
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LeiglitoD,  Professor  Moll,  Dr.  O.  Stoll,  Professor  Wundt, 
Dr.  B.  Sidis,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  he  does  not  object  to  controversy;  it  is  equally 
clear  that  his  doctrine  of  "contrariance"  has  not  been 
subjected  to  thorough  criticism  and  analysis.  Whether 
it  be  profound  philosophy  or  narrow  sectarianism  the 
uninitiated  reader  is  unable  to  say.  So  important  a 
book  and  so  arresting  an  idea  deserve  another  fate^ 
and,  indeed,  as  illustrating  the  occasional  fiuitfulness 
of  controversy,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  second 
edition  of  Suggestion  in  Education  contains  a  very 
necessary  explanation  which  was  absent  from  the  first. 
The  present  writer  had  objected  that  Mr.  Keatinge, 
while  laying  great  stress  on  "  contrariant  ideas,"  had 
not  satisfactorily  elucidated  their  origin.  The  elucid- 
ation has  now  been  given.  Their  origin  is  in  the 
"  instinct  of  combativeness."  It  is  clear  that  our 
author,  like  the  rest  of  us,  has  profited  from  the  reading 
of  Professor  MacDougall's  Social  Psychology.  However, 
the  "  instinct  of  combativeness "  will  not  do,  though 
the  mention  of  it  indicates  a  welcome  movement  away 
from  the  land  of  mere  phrases. 

Let  us,  however,  clearly  understand  the  main  drift  of 
Mr.  Keatinge's  book.  The  central  idea — the  darling 
idea — is  that  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  give  instruc- 
tion on  moral  and  civic  topics  to  a  class  of  children  or 
youths  is  likely  to  awaken  certain  mysterious  forces, 
here  called  '-contrariant  ideas."  He  must,  therefore, 
adopt,  as  a  rule,  more  round-about  methods. 

The  present  writer  believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
apart  from  the  case  of  mere  children,  direct  attempts,  in 
the  form  of  "straight  talks,"  are  popular  not  only  with 
adolescents  but  with  adults,  and  he  suspects  that  Mr. 
Keatinge's  method  might,  in  many  circles,  itself  awaken 
contrariance,  on  the  ground  that  the  "suggestor"  was 
not  straightforward  enough,  that   he  wouldn't  "speak 
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out  what  he  meant."  It  is  true  that  we  possess  an 
"instinct  of  combativeness,"  but,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
not  combative  towards  everything  indifferently,  and  in- 
asmuch, indeed,  as  all  man's  instincts  are  amazingly 
plastic,  Mr.  Keatinge,  in  failing  to  recognise  these  facts 
is  merely  anticipating  or  repeating  the  error  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  already  pointed  out.''=  If  we  begin  to  look  for 
"contrariance"  we  shall  find  it  widely  distributed;  but 
we  shall  also  find  its  opposite  widely  distributed  (for,  as 
Professor  MacDougall  says,  there  is  an  "instinct  of  self- 
abasement,"  as  well  as  instincts  of  combativeness,  self- 
assertion,  etc.) ;  consequently,  if  we  wish  to  give  complete 
instead  of  partial,  genuine  instead  of  'pseudo,  explana- 
tions, we  must  be  more  precise,  and  explain  when  and 
how  contrariance  (or  its  opposite)  arises. 

The  writer's  conviction  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
contrariance  of  the  world  are  traceable  to  human  egoism, 
and,  in  this  sense,  contrariance  has  already  been 
considered  in  Chapter  VIII.  He  is  strongly  inclined, 
so  big  is  the  subject  of  egoism,  and  so  close  its  bearing 
on  the  present  discussion,  to  amplify  what  was  there 
said,  and  to  specify  still  other  forms,  or  sub-forms,  of 
the  vice.  But  he  must  refrain.  When,  however,  we 
hear  teachers  boasting  of  their  "experience,"  public 
schoolmen  boasting  of  their  "antecedents,"  age  slighting 
the  ignorance  of  youth,  youth  condemning  age  as  old- 
fashioned,  the  layman  revolting  against  the  jargon  of 
this  or  that  "specialist,"  the  non-athlete  contesting  the 
claims  of  the  athlete  that  games  supply  the  finest  form 
of  moral  training,  the  medical  man  objecting  to  be  under 
the  control  of  non-medical  men,  the  priest  opposing 
secular  control  of  schools,  the  rationalist  opposing  the 
priest — in  all  such  cases  we  should  never  forget  that  what 
one  man  may  call  contrariance  is  what  another  would 
call  gekrdnkte  Eitelkeit,  vanity,  self-interest,  or  egoism. 

*  Above,  pp.  46-48. 
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In  one  place,  indeed,  Mr.  Keatinge  seems  to  identify 
contrariance  with  what  has  been  called,  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  the  specific  egoism  of  middle  age.  Expounding 
the  ineffectiveness  of  "even  the  best  demonstration," 
he  refers  to  the  attempts  of  vegetarians,  teetotallers, 
and  others,  to  convince  us :  "  We  agree,"  he  says, 
"that  alcohol  is  harmful,  and  order  a  fresh  supply 
from  the  wine  merchant ;  the  advantages  of  vege- 
tarianism are  evident,  but  as  long  as  we  have  cash  or 
credit  we  purchase  meat.  The  method  of  demonstra- 
tion has  not  solved  our  problem."* 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  people  were  ever  persuaded 
to  be  teetotallers  at  all,  if  such  are  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ask  Mr. 
Keatinge  here,  •'  What  people  (children,  adolescents,  or 
adults)  are  referred  to  in  this  passage?"  His  book  is 
ostensibly  concerned  with  the  education  of  children  or 
youths,  who  are  not  usually  in  a  position  to  "  order  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  wine  merchant,"  and  have  no 
ineradicable  habits  of  alcoholic  drinking.  We  seem  to 
have  come  down  to  earth  terribly.  This  mysterious 
"  contrariance,"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
resolves  itself  here  into  adult  habits  and  prejudices. 
Now  habits,  it  may  be  admitted,  particularly  adult 
habits,  are  formidable  obstacles  to  persuasion,  and  we 
really  need  no  brand  new  book  on  "  contrariance  "  to 
inform  us  of  so  well  recognised  a  fact.  The  question 
with  which  Mr.  Keatinge  was  supposed  to  be  dealing 
was  the  education  of  youths,  that  is,  of  persons  in  the 
plastic  stage,  persons  who  had  not  formed  definite  habits. 
Of  these,  many  teachers  can  say,  from  experience,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  inherent  "  contrariance  "  towards 
a  teetotal  propaganda,  provided  the  Eeason  is  appealed 
to  in  the  process.  Teetotalism  and  vegetarianism  are, 
in  fact,  rather  favourite  cults  during  adolescence. 

♦  Suggestion  in  Ed.    P.  128. 
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Mr.  Keatinge's  conventional  adults  have  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  educational  case;  still,  if  anyone  intends 
to  conduct  a  temperance  or  vegetarian  crusade  among 
them,  the  method  of  direct  persuasion  will  be  found 
the  most  effective,  perhaps  the  only  effective,  way. 
Mr.  Keatinge's  own  method  would  never  convert  a 
soul,  unless  another  missionary  had  previously  dealt 
directly  with  the  subject. 

But — this  is  the  main  question — is  there  jpure  con- 
trariance,  as  distinguished  from  egoism,  from  fixed 
opinions,  from  passions,  from  habits,  and  so  forth? 
Among  the  insane  apparently  there  is ;  an  obstinacy 
that  refuses  food  and  clothing,  that  tries  to  the  utter- 
most the  patience  of  attendants,  and  can  only  be  circum- 
vented by  the  laying  of  traps  in  a  way  that  reminds 
us  distantly  of  Mr.  Keatinge's  own  constructive  sugges- 
tions. Among  the  sane,  too,  there  are  varying  degrees 
of  obstinacy,  but  there  is  much  doubt  luhether  unadulter- 
ated Gontrariance  exists — opposition  to  everything  that 
is  proposed.  If  it  does  exist,  there  is  an  obvious  method 
of  getting  our  own  way  with  the  contrariant  person — 
we  have  merely  to  propose  the  opposite  of  what  we 
desire;  and  it  is  said  that  housewives  who  find  that 
their  husbands  chronically  grumble  at  their  dinners 
sometimes  relieve  the  situation  by  first  grumbling  them- 
selves, whereupon  the  husband  will  respond  obstinately 
with  words  of  praise.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  this  type  of  contrariance,  and  Boswell 
understood  well  the  diplomacy  necessary  for  the  situation. 

But  "contrariance"  in  the  sense  of  mere  obstinacy 
or  counter- suggestion  does  not  come  into  the  present 
question  at  all.  It  is  a  morbid  phenomenon,  needing 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  specialist,  and,  where 
it  exists,  all  kinds  of  roundabout  devices  have,  no  doubt, 
to  be  employed  to  correct  or  circumvent  it.  There  is 
no  definite  indication  that  Mr.  Keatinge  is  considering 
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in  his  book  the  instruction  of  classes  of  lunatics,  though, 
to  be  sure,  he  never  seems  to  assume  that  his  pupils 
possess — Eeason.     More  of  that  anon. 

Again  the  question,  Is  there  pure  contrariance,  con- 
trariance  that  cannot  be  explained  except  in  terms  of 
itself,  a  mysterious  contrariance  before  which  reason, 
authority,  exhortation,  everything  except  a  subtly-planned 
flank  movement,  is  futile  ?  The  present  writer  doubts  it 
very  much. 

There  is,  of  course,  contrariance  in  abundance,  but  it 
is  quite  devoid  of  mysteriousness,  and  seems  to  fall 
either  under  the  heads  already  discussed,  or  to  have 
been  caused  through; — 

(1)  Unfortunate  verbal  associations, 

(2)  Senseless  fashions, 

(3)  Tedium, 

(4)  Tactlessness. 

These  will  now  be  briefly  considered. 

(1)  Any  word,  any  institution,  may  awaken  contrari- 
ance as  a  result  of  possessing  unfortunate  associations : 
the  word  "thrift,"  the  word  "charity,"  the  word 
"laundry,"  are  present-day  examples,  while  words  like 
"silly,"  "villain,"  "prig,"  have  gone  a  step  further. 

On  the  other  hand  "  suggestion  "*  and  "  projector  " 
are  examples  of  words  which  once  awakened  strong 
contrariance,  but  have  since  become  normalised;  con- 
versely (though  this  is  not  our  present  concern)  certain 
words  carry  happy  or  fortunate  associations.  Some- 
body's ale  is  called  by  its  brewers  the  "  Burgundy  of 
Scotland,"  a  certain  railway  dubs  itself  the  "Holiday 
Line,"  and  so  on. 

The  writer  will  presently  show  that  Mr.  Keatinge 
has  quite  failed  to  recognise  this  important  source  of 
contrariance. 

*This  word  means  "  temptation  "  in  Shakespeare, 
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(2)  Closely  allied  to  this  associational  kind  of  con- 
trariance  is  that  which  springs  from  fashions,  and 
particularly  from  such  fashions  as  are  identified  with 
relations  of  supposed  superiority  and  inferiority.  In 
the  latter  case  we  are  again  on  egoistic  territory. 

Certain  unconventionalities  of  attire  awaken  con- 
trariance  at  once  among  the  well-dressed,  and  there 
are  similar  reactions  in  other  departments  of  thought. 
Well-to-do  people,  for  example,  think  that  "  teetotalism  " 
is  fanatical  and  rather  "bad  form."  Educationists 
shrink  from  calling  themselves  "  Frobelians,"  "  Her- 
bartians,"  etc. ;  like  teetotalism,  these  terms  suggest 
a  lack  of  the  well-bred  repose  that  stamps  the  caste 
of  Vere  de  Vere.  Scientific  people,  contrariwise,  must 
needs  preach  "  eugenics,"  partly  because  this  is  fashion- 
able, partly  because  it  is  rather  comforting  (for  who  but 
a  really  "  eugenic "  person  would  preach  eugenics  ?), 
while  among  other  classes  of  people  the  word  is  already 
arousing  "  contrariance "  because  of  the  intellectual 
snobbery  it  is  coming  to  suggest. 

An  American  accent,  a  provincial  accent,  and  still 
more  a  cockney  accent,  awaken  contrariance  among 
the  educated.  Conversely,  an  Oxford  accent  is  annoying 
to  the  East  Ender  who  regards  it  as  artificial  and 
•'  uppish."  The  well-to-do  classes  feel  contrariance 
towards  the  Bens,  Toms,  Bills,  etc.,  who  lead,  or  used  to 
lead,  the  Labour  Movement,  while  many  other  people 
feel  contrariance  towards  exactly  the  opposite  device, 
namely,  the  American  habit  of  giving  all  the  names 
of  an  author  or  public  man — Edward  James  Wilkins. 

(3)  Another  common  source  of  "  contrariance "  is 
tedium;  as  Mr.  Keatinge  points  out,  we  may  become 
disgusted  at  having  advertisements  of  Jenkins'  Specifics 
sent  to  us  every  week.  But  our  author  is  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  mere  repetition  awakens  contrari- 
ance ;     if    we    know    that    many    advertisements    are 
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fraudulent,  and  that  the  most  fraudulent  are  frequently 
those  that  are  most  glaring  and  persistent,  then 
certainly  contrariance,  or  at  any  rate  apathy,  may  be 
be  generated  by  repetition  ;  but  repetition  itself,  as  in  a 
song  or  ritual,  does  not  awaken  contrariance  at  all. 

Very  striking  are  the  devices  of  advertisers  to  remove 
this  contrariance  or  apathy.  "  Don't  read  this  I  "  "  If 
you  are  afraid  to  laugh,  don't  read  •  Sub  Eosa '  in  the 
Morning  Leader ! "  Such  and  such  is  the  "  most 
compact  newspaper  published  1  "  (Translate  *'  com- 
pact," and  it  sounds  less  impressive).  Similarly,  one 
firm  proclaims  that  No.  47  ''is  our  only  address  "  ;  we 
are  not  one  of  the  vulgar,  octopus-like  companies  with 
branches  all  over  the  country  and  an  army  of  soulless 
hirelings.  In  fact,  a  sort  of  affectation  of  modesty — or 
deprecation  of  the  common  tricks  of  blatant  advertisers 
— is  becoming  quite  a  common  business  device,  as  it 
has  long  been  a  professional  device.  "  Instantaneous 
success  "  one  sees  printed  diagonally  across  a  theatre 
bill  (it  seems  fresher  and  more  spontaneous  thus),  and 
then  follows  the  modest  reminder,  "  No  rise  of  prices  for 
admission "  ;  we  are  not  the  common  sort  of  theatre 
proprietors  who  like  to  screw  the  last  farthing  out  of 
their  patrons.  The  latest  patent  medicine  is  no  patent 
medicine  at  all — in  fact  the  proprietors  do  not  believe  in 
♦♦  drugs  " — it  is  a  genuine  discovery. 

Perhaps  the  last  word  in  this  psychology  of  affected 
modesty  or  novelty  was  uttered  when,  during  1911,  a 
new  novel  "by  an  entirely  unknown  author "  was 
proclaimed  on  hundreds  of  hoardings.  None  of  your 
Hall  Caines  or  Marie  Corellis! 

Psychologists  have  told  the  world  repeatedly  that 
novelty  awakens  interest  of  various  degrees  and  that  toa 
great  familiarity  awakens  none.  Familiarity,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  even  be  combined  with  some  element 
that  awakens  positive  resentment  or  suspicion,  in  which 
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case  we  shall  have  •' contrariance "  with  a  vengeance. 
Possibly  the  excessive  efforts  in  the  direction  of  self- 
advertisement  made  by  our  two  modern  Bernards — 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Bernard  Vaughan — have  passed  by 
this  time  from  the  interesting  phase  to  the  contrariant. 

Inspectors  of  schools  have  sometimes  experienced 
contrariance  in  themselves  when  they  have  had  to  listen 
too  frequently  to  the  same  songs  or  poems.  Indeed, 
probably  ten  years  ago  the  password  to  inspectorial 
favour  was  novelty;  quite  possibly  the  next  few  years 
will  see  a  change,  and  the  most  esteemed  teacher  will  be 
the  one  who  •'  concentrates  on  the  three  K's."  *'  Con- 
centration" is  in  favour  during  one  decade,  the  word 
is  hackneyed  and  almost  offensive  the  next.  In  his 
Talks  to  Teachers,  the  late  Professor  James  voiced  his 
"  contrariance "  to  the  supposed  excessive  use  of  the 
term  "apperception."  Again,  in  one  decade  or  in  one 
district,  men  with  University  degrees  may  be  preferred 
for  appointment;  in  the  next  decade  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring district  a  reaction  may  be  at  the  full.  The 
"  swing  of  the  pendulum,"  whether  in  politics,  religion, 
fashion,  or  administration,  needs  to  be  recognised  as  a 
potent  source  of  contrariance.  It  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  tedium,  though  probably  this  plays  the  largest 
part  in  it,  fashion  playing  the  other  part.  The  swing 
from  an  examinational  system  to  an  inspectorial,  from 
advocacy  of  science  to  advocacy  of  motor  training,  from 
the  crude  maxim-giving  of  a  century  ago  to  protests 
against  all  moral  and  civic  instruction,  all  come  under 
this  formula.  Weak  men  always  follow  or  react ;  strong 
men  analyse. 

(4)  Another  very  important  cause  of  "contrariance"  is 
tactlessness  in  persuasion,  and  particularly  in  dissuasion. 
A  moralist  who,  in  warning  against  a  certain  vice  or 
folly,  conveys  the  impression  that  it  is,  after  all,  rather 
manly  and  romantic,  or  a  moraUst  whose  own  attitude 
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towards  life  is  so  sickly  and  pharisaical  that  his  con- 
demnations are  at  once  "suspect,"  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  Lisette's  words  in  L'Ecole  des  Maris  : — 

"  C'est  nous  inspirer  presque  un  desir  de  pecher, 
Que  montrer  tant  de  soins  de  nous  en  empecher." 
The  same  principle  applies  to  censorships  of  novels  and 
dramas,  and   recently   a  weekly   newspaper   advertised 
itself  as    "The    paper    that    is    boycotted"   and  "The 
paper  they  can't  kill." 

Any  sensible  parent  or  teacher  will,  of  course,  take 
care  not  to  force  a  desirable  course  of  conduct  tactlessly 
upon  a  child's  attention.  If  I  wish  my  son  to  become  a 
botanist,  I  shall  try  not  to  destroy  all  the  interest  and 
romance  of  botany  by  insisting  on  his  prematurely 
passing  examinations  in  the  subject  and  thus  accumu- 
lating a  series  of  disagreeable  associations  with  it,  or 
experiencing  tedium.  Any  subject — not  merely  morals 
— may  be  ruined  by  such  treatment. 

We  can  now  address  ourselves  more  definitely  to  an 
analysis  of  Mr.  Keatinge's  book. 

One  consideration  which  raises  a  suspicion  that  his 
doctrine  of  contrariance  lacks  a  deep  and  broad  founda- 
tion, and  that  it  is  based  merely  on  exceptional  and 
unimportant,  perhaps  even  pathological,  facts,  is  that 
speakers  who  address  meetings  of  men  testify  to  the 
men's  love  of  directness.  A  "straight  talk"  is  every- 
where appreciated,  even  if  large  portions  of  the  "talk" 
consist  of  denunciations  and  exposures  of  the  men's 
favourite  vices  and  prejudices.  Contrariance,  no  doubt, 
is  awakened  even  here,  if  the  speaker  refuses  to  appeal 
to  the  reason,  if  the  vested  interests  of  the  audience  are 
dangerously  assailed,  if  the  discourse  is  dull,  obscure, 
tedious,  tactless,  or  the  like ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
audiences  objecting  to  directness  as  such.  The  "direct" 
note  is  the  favourite  note,  and  the  speaker  who  wishes  to 
be  successful  with   a  popular  audience  must  cultivate 
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this  note  above  all  others,  and  get  a  reputation  of  being, 
like  Marc  Antony,  a  plain,  blunt,  "John  Bull"  type  of 
man.  In  fact,  "plain  and  blunt"  is  becoming  almost 
a  catch  phrase. 

Of  course,  the  plainness  and  bluntness,  as  with  Antony 
and  lago,  may  conceal  a  subtle  purpose,  but  that  fact 
says  nothing  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  here  being  com- 
bated; that  subtle  men  should  have  to  pretend  to  be 
frank  and  sincere  is  not  the  same  thing  as  that  sincere 
men  should  have  to  beat  cautiously  about  the  bush. 

Another  fact  of  even  greater  importance  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  researches  of  Starbuck,  Stanley  Hall, 
and  others.  Mr.  Keatinge  may  contend  that,  though 
"direct"  means  of  guidance  and  control  may  be  suitable 
for  childhood,  and  "direct"  talks  be  welcomed  by  adult 
men,  the  intermediate  period  of  adolescence  is  quite 
exceptional ;  here  indirect  means  must  be  predominantly 
employed.  The  claim  sounds  suspicious,  as  all  claims 
for  exceptional  treatment  do,  but  it  may  be  well  founded, 
nevertheless.  Adolescence  may  conceivably  need  excep- 
tional treatment ;  it  may  manifest  the  phenomenon  of 
contrariance  to  quite  a  unique  extent. 

But  the  testimony  of  the  investigators  above  men- 
tioned does  not  confirm  this  view.  Adolescence,  they 
tell  us,  is  quite  exceptionally — "  contrariant  ?  " — no,  quite 
exceptionally  "plastic!"  It  is  the  "golden  age  of  adult 
influence."  It  is  the  age  of  conversions,  the  age  of 
dedications,  the  age  of  hero-worship,  the  age,  therefore, 
when  the  teacher,  if  at  all  competent,  has  a  supreme 
chance  of  dominating  his  pupils'  lives. 

It  is  true  the  investigators  also  tell  us  of  a  peculiar 
secretiveness  that  characterises  the  early  and  middle 
years  of  adolescence  ;  that  mere  authority  is  never  less 
esteemed  and  is  never  less  effective.  If  the  tremendous 
lever  of  adult  influence  is  to  be  effective,  the  imagination 
and  the  reason  of  adolescence  must  be  used  as  fulcra. 
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But  there  is  nothing  specially  "indirect"  about  "reason" 
or  "imagination."  There  is  no  ground  for  asserting 
that  the  teacher  (the  parent,  the  preacher)  must  beat 
about  the  bush  if  he  is  to  avoid  arousing  contrariance. 
Bather  the  opposite.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Keatinge  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  to  any  important 
extent  by  the  Stanley  Hall  school  of  investigators  ;  at  any 
rate,  he  never  mentions  them,  and  the  few  references 
which  he  makes  to  adolescence  {pp.  31,  32)  are  wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

A  third  ground  for  questioning  the  importance 
assigned  by  Mr.  Keatinge  to  contrariance  is  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  the  doctrine  from  contemporary 
works  on  psychology.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  we 
read  of  such  phenomena  as  tedium,  auto-suggestion, 
counter-suggestion,  and  so  forth  ;  also  of  various  morbid 
or  psychiatric  troubles  which  prevent  the  effective 
working  of  psychical  forces;  also  of  the  combative 
instinct  and  the  like ;  but  these  phenomena  are  not 
assigned,  by  any  psychological  writers,  to  the  moral 
realm  in  particular.  "  Contrary  ideas  "  were  discussed 
by  Herbart,  but  again,  not  in  connection  with  any 
particular  domain  of  thought. 

One  cannot  help  feeling,  after  following  up  the  perusal 
of  any  half  a  dozen  psychological  works  by  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Keatinge's,  that  his  doctrine  is  somehow  out  of 
focus,  that  the  perspective  is  wrong,  that,  in  fact,  he  has 
discovered  something  not  very  different  from  a  mare's 
nest.  And  the  impression  is  deepened  by  a  further 
perusal. 

Mr.  Keatinge's  doctrine  may  fairly  be  said  to  lay 
stress,  not  upon  the  Blickpunkt,  but  upon  the  Blickfeld, 
not  upon  the  centre  of  attention,  but  upon  the  margin. 
The  contrariant  but  unsuspecting  youth  has  to  be 
engaged  by  us  energetically  in  the  task  of  studying 
history  or  science ;   these  are  to  be  in  the  focus  of  con- 
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sciousness,  and,  while  he  is  thus  engaged,  a  few  chance 
moral  ideas  entering  his  mind  unforeseen  from  the  subject 
matter,  will,  by  failing  to  arouse  from  his  lair  the 
sleeping  monster  of  "  contrariance,"  become  effective. 
This  doctrine  of  suggestion,  the  positive  side  of  Mr. 
Keitinge's  philosophy  of  which  the  doctrine  of  con- 
trariance is  the  negative,  sounds  strangely  foreign, 
artificial,  whimsical,  bizarre,  after  a  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Titchener,  Bagley,  Ward,  Colvin,  or  of  any  modern 
psychologist.  The  Blickpunkt  is  to  them  all  important ; 
not  only  were  habits  once  in  the  Blickpimkt,  but  even 
so,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  race,  were  instincts. 

"Processes  that  are  to  be  made  habitual  or  auto- 
matic must  first  be  focalised,"  says  Bagley,  and  he 
proceeds  to  show  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  the  method 
of  "incidental  learning."  This  latter  method  (really 
Mr.  Keatinge's)  assumed  that  "  content  "  and  "  form  " 
could  be  acquired  simultaneously,  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  that  form  could  be  acquired  incidentally  while 
attention  was  fixed  upon  "thought"  or  "content." 
This  assumption  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  habit. 
Divided  attention  means  a  breaking  up  of  the  continuity 
of  consciousness.* 

The  whole  drift  of  modern  psychology  is  in  the 
direction  of  recognising  that  perfected  and  smoothly 
working  skill  in  observation,  in  reasoning,  and  the  like, 
is  the  result  of  previous  application,  conscious  and 
deliberate,  to  specific  matters.  Marginal  consciousness 
is  inefficient  except  so  far  as  it  was  once  focal  con- 
sciousness. The  mass  of  facts  that  might  here  be 
adduced  is  enormous,  but  a  quotation  or  two  must 
suffice.     "You  can   follow   the   movement   of   a   single 

*  The  Educative  Process,  pp.  1234.  On  page  75,  Mr.  Keatinge  makes  a 
reference  to  the  '•  centre  of  consciousness,"  and  admits  that  "  ordinary  ideas  " 
depend  for  their  energy  on  filling  this  centre  of  consciousness.  "  Suggestive 
ideas,"  however,  are  not  ordinary  ideas ;  they  may  derive  some  of  their  energy 
from  being  introduced  marginally.  "ExiRA-ordinary,"  indeed,  if  not  '•Pao- 
digious ' '  I 
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instrument  in  the  orchestra  better  when  there  has  been 
solo  playing  before."  "  No  amount  of  repeated  visual 
stimuli  would  make  a  surgeon  or  a  technician ;  expert 
knowledge  presupposes  attention."  And  in  the  case 
when  the  cessation  of  a  stimulus  attracts  the  attention, 
"  these  are  not  simply  instances  of  the  cessation  of 
unnoticed  stimuli.  In  every  case,  foregone  attention, 
and  prolonged  or  frequent  attention,  is  presupposed. 
The  cessation  of  an  unnoticed  stimulus,  of  a  stimulus 
that  you  have  not  attended  to,  is  not  necessarily 
remarked."* 

The  point  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  aU  those  who  have 
assimilated  the  apperception  doctrine.  Give  a  person 
an  important  idea,  give  a  person  a  specific  task,  and 
he  will  suddenly  discover  around  him  undreamt-of  and 
innumerable  exemplifications  of  the  idea  or  opportunities 
for  the  task,  just  as  the  surgeon  or  technician  recognises 
a  dozen  times  a  day  this  or  that  disease,  or  this  or  that 
mechanical  contrivance.  One  or  two  instances  nearer 
to  education  may  be  mentioned.  After  a  little  study  of 
the  psychology  of  adolescence  and  of  adult  life — of  the 
former  in  Stanley  Hall,  of  the  latter  in  Meredith— the 
reader  will  discover  "suggestive"  phenomena  everywhere, 
in  the  people  he  meets  and  in  the  biographies  he  reads. 
He  may  read  of  Stevenson's  quarrel  with  his  father,  he 
may  read  the  pages  of  Father  and  Son,  and  the  episodes 
will  at  once  fall  into  their  place  under  psychological 
categories.  So,  too,  after  reading  one  or  two  works  on 
morbid  psychology,  he  will  learn  to  recognise  instan- 
taneously this  or  that  morbid  phenomenon.  Joseph 
Lancaster's  eccentricities  will  awaken  an  understanding 
sympathy,  not  a  surprised  resentment ;  and  on  hearing 
of  this  or  that  person  being  convinced  of  the  malevolence 
of  everyone  around,  he  will  mutter  "  Delusions  of  perse- 
cution," and  understand  the  case  at  once. 

*  Titchener,  pp.  245,  192,  200.  " 
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But  all  observational  skill  implies  precedent  conscious 
attention ;  it  implies  that  the  Blickpunkt  has  once  been 
employed.  The  skill  will  not  come,  the  trained  per- 
ception will  not  come,  if  the  attention  has  always  been 
engaged  elsewhere. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  central  fallacy  of 
Mr.  Keatinge's  book.  The  importance  of  suggestion 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  our  author  has  done 
a  service  in  calling  attention  to  it.  But  the  power  of  a 
suggestive  idea  depends  upon  its  having  been  previously, 
at  some  time  or  other,  in  the  focus  of  consciousness.  If 
it  has  never  been  in  the  focus  the  teacher  may  suggest 
and  suggest  until  he  has  exhausted  every  imaginable 
device  contained  in  the  psychology  of  flank  movements, 
but  the  suggestions  will  fall  "like  water  on  a  duck's 
back."*  In  fact,  when  Mr.  Keatinge  uses  such  expres- 
sions as  "an  idea  may  be  introduced  marginally,  .  .  ." 
"a  new  idea  .  .  .  after  a  period  of  existence  as  a  latent 
idea  [may]  become  suggestive  and  dominating,"  he  is 
wildly  wrong  if  he  is  referring  to  ideas  that  have  never 
previously  been  in  the  focus  of  consciousness  at  all.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Keatinge  should  give  examples  of  such 
ideas  or  quote  authorities  for  their  existence. 

We  need  not  go  to  scientific  books  to  prove  that  an 
impression  or  an  idea  that  appears  in  the  margin  of 
consciousness  will  not  attract  attention  unless  special 
conditions  exist  for  its  reinforcement.  Let  us  go  to 
daily  life. 

X.  has  an  ugly  habit  and  his  friend  wishes  to  cure 
him  of  it.  The  friend  drops  various  hints  about  some- 
one else's — Y.'s — ugly  habits  and  the  havoc  they  are 
working  on  Y.'s  reputation.     But  X.  remains  unmoved ; 

*  In  one  place  Mr.  Keatinge  points  out  that  the  suggestive  idea  must  "  find 
a  system  of  living  ideas  ...  to  work  upon."  (p.  127.)  Exactly.  But  how  was 
that  system  obtained?  In  our  ridiculous  world  of  amateur  psychological 
thinking  this  comic  notion  of  perpetual  motion  around  something  else  also  in 
perpetual  motion  constantly  crops  up.    (See  p.  40,  Footnote.) 
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the  habits  specified  are  not  precisely  his,  and,  even  if 
they  are,  he  is  not  conscious  of  being  himself  guilty  of 
them.  Of  course,  years  afterwards,  if  X.  is  a  man  of 
intellectual  agility,  the  idea  may  suddenly  flash  upon 
him  that  he  and  Y.  have  similar  or  identical  habits,  but 
a  process  of  suggestion  that  succeeds,  even  with  excep- 
tional men,  only  after  years  of  failure  is  scarcely 
deserving  of  educational  patronage.  If  X.  is  to  be 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  habit,  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  doing  it :  you  must  either  tell  him  plainly  that 
he  has  a  bad  habit — mentioning  his  resemblance  to  Y., 
if  you  wish — or  you  must  ensure  that  X.  has  been 
previously  taught  certain  leading  principles  of  life  and 
conduct,  so  that  the  "  suggestion,"  when  it  comes,  will 
be  at  once  "  apperceived  "  in  all  its  manifold  bearings. 
In  other  words,  you  have  to  use  a  direct  method. 

The  biblical  story  of  David  and  Nathan  is  very  much 
to  the  point  here.  Nathan  tells  his  story  in  all  necessary 
detail  and  David  heartily  condemns  the  imaginary 
offender.  That  the  story  could  have  the  remotest 
bearing  an  himself  he  does  not  suspect.  "  Suggestion  " 
fails  to  work.*  The  prophet  has  to  say,  expressly, 
"  Thou  art  the  man." 

The  method  of  suggestion  is  doubtless  excellent,  but  it 
must  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed.  A  class  that  has 
received  thorough  instruction  in  certain  leading  cate- 
gories, whatever  be  the  subject  of  instruction,  will 
experience  pleasure  and  profit  as  one  pertinent  sug- 
gestion after  another  crops  up  and  is  apperceived. 
Nothing  in  school  life  is  more  exciting  or  more  gratifying 
than  to  witness  half  a  class,  and  such  things  do  happen 
under  exceptional  teachers,  spontaneously  recognising 
an  old  principle  in  a  new  case.  Truth  becomes  con- 
vincing  in  these   circumstances ;    it   becomes   its   own 

*  Mr.  Keatinge  would  probably  deny  that  Nathan's  method  was  one  of 
genuine  "suggestion."  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  a  very  special  brand  in  the 
educational  market. 
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guarantor;  the  percipient  feels  that  he  himself  is  at 
work,  and  this  feeling  of  self-expression  is  delightful. 
Mr.  Keatinge  rightly  emphasises  this  fact.  But,  again, 
it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  must  have  been 
a  previous  explicitness.  "  Suggestive  ideas  "  must  once 
have  been  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  though  not 
necessarily  as  suggestive  ideas. 

And  exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  "contrariant 
ideas."  Mr.  Keatinge  specifies  instances  in  which 
such  ideas  may  fail  to  disappear  completely  even 
during  hypnotism ;  a  man  dislikes  whiskey  and  cannot 
be  hypnotised  into  taking  it;  a  woman  is  a  Catholic 
and  cannot,  under  hypnosis,  be  induced  to  accept  anti- 
Catholic  suggestions.  But  these  instances  are  not  to 
the  point.  The  contrariance  is  not  merely  formal  con- 
trariance  or  stubbornness ;  it  was  generated  at  a  previous 
stage  and  in  full  consciousness.  The  man  had  pre- 
viously tried  whiskey  and  had  conceived  a  dislike  for 
it,  or,  as  a  teetotaller,  he  had  resolved  to  avoid  it;  the 
woman  had  been  taught  that  doubt  was  sin.  Con- 
trariance thus  generated  is  nothing  mysterious  at  all. 

Now,  the  present  contention  is  that  all  the  cases  of 
contrariance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keatinge  can  be  explained 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  that  there  in  nothing 
mysterious  about  them.  It  can  be  proved  that  the 
wholesale  manufacture  of  contrariance  is  going  on  in  the 
public  secondary  schools ;  consequently,  Mr.  Keatinge, 
through  failing  to  recognise  this  process,  except  in  its 
effects,  seems  to  have  discovered  a  mare's  nest. 

Let  us  note  that  his  discovery  is  singularly  limited  in 
its  geographical  scope.  China  and  Japan,  with  their 
thousands  of  years  of  Confucian  and  Mencian  teaching, 
seem  to  take  the  latter,  not  merely  without  contrariance, 
but  with  reverence.  And  the  teaching  here  is  as  explicit 
and  direct  as  ever  teaching  can  be.  Then,  passing  from 
the  orient  to  the  Occident,  we  find  that  there  comes  from 
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America  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  proposal  that  there  should 
be  "a  system  of  carefully  arranged  talks,  with  copious 
illustrations  from  history  and  literature,  about  such 
topics  as  fair  play,  slang,  .  .  .  white  lies,  order,  honour, 
self-respect  ..."  Then  the  Scout  Movement  appears 
on  the  scene  and  upsets  the  psychology  of  contrariance 
by  laying  down  a  "scout  law"  absolutely  direct  and,  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  distinctly  sentimental.  Then,  scat- 
tered profusely  through  the  biographical  literature  of 
late  childhood  and  adolescence,  comes  testimony  after 
testimony  that  direct  instruction  on  serious  topics  exerted 
great  influence,  e.g.,  on  Francis  Place  (in  Mr.  Wallas's 
biography),  on  one  of  the  scientists  described  in  Galton'a 
English  Men  of  Science,  and  on  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
listened  to  his  father's  "grave  exhortations"  relative  ta 
justice,  temperance,  etc.,  without  any  contrariance  being 
recorded.  Then  there  are  the  millions  of  children  in  our 
elementary  schools.  Whatever  opinions  we  may  hold 
as  to  the  value  of  the  scriptural  instruction  there  given, 
no  one  asserts  that  much  more  contrariance  is  aroused 
by  this  teaching  than  by  the  teaching  of  history  or  of 
arithmetic.  Lastly,  there  is  the  fact,  already  mentioned, 
that  meetings  of  adults  like  "directness."  It  would 
really  seem  as  if  Mr.  Keatinge  had  got  hold  of  something 
exceptional,  something  off  the  track,  something  verging 
on  the  morbid  or  the  farcical. 

If  "contrariance"  is  not  reported  from  elementary 
schools,  nor  from  men's  meetings,  nor  from  adolescent 
scouts ;  if  psychologists  are  almost,  or  quite,  silent  upon 
the  subject,  or  explain  contrariance  on  simple  associ- 
ational  lines;  if  adolescence  is  "the  golden  age  of  adult 
influence";  then,  surely,  contrariance  cannot  be  quite 
so  primary,  fundamental,  and  important  a  thing  as 
Mr.  Keatinge  imagines. 

Now,  the  present  writer  can  show  that  there  is  an 
actual  cause  operating  to  produce  such  contrariance  as 
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Mr.  Keatinge  alleges  to  exist,  that  is  to  say,  a  local 
morbid  phenomenon  (not  a  natural  revolt  against  dulness, 
arbitrariness,  and  tho  like,  manifested  in  connection  with 
any  subject,  and  not  merely  morals),  and  the  cause  in 
question  will  now  be  mentioned.* 

The  Restoration  threw  puritanism  into  such  disfavour 
that,  ever  afterwards,  an  avowedly  serious  attitude 
towards  life  was  associated  with  hypocrisy  and  "cant." 
The  tradition  was  further  strengthened  by  novelists 
like  Fielding  (compare  Blifil  with  Jones)  and  Dickens 
(Pecksniff,  Heep,  etc.),  and,  above  all,  by  the  theatre 
which,  especially  after  Restoration  times,  regarded  the 
Puritans  as  fair  game.  Such  a  comedy  as  The  Privat 
Secretary,  with  its  blue-ribbonite  (teetotal)  clergyman 
is  typical,  but,  indeed,  hardly  a  play  appears  on  the  stage 
without  some  straight-laced  puritan  or  hypocrite  being 
satirised,  Pinero  and  Jones,  our  most  representative 
dramatists,  being  no  less  conventional  in  this  respect 
than  less  celebrated  men.  No  doubt  Malvolios  appeared 
on  the  stage  before  the  Restoration,  and  no  doubt  foreign 
dramatists,  such  as  Moliere  in  Tartuffe,  have  satirised 
hypocrisy,  but  the  tradition  referred  to  has  been 
unusually  persistent  in  England  owing  to  the  greater 
cleavage  of  the  nation  into  two  sections,  each  of  which 
adopts  a  "  contrariant "  attitude  towards  the  other  and  is 
glad  to  score  at  its  expense. 

The  anti-Puritan  tradition  has  profoundly  affected  the 
connotation  of  certain  words  in  our  language,  particularly 
the  word  "moral."  This  word  was  in  bad  repute  with 
the  Puritans  themselves,  as  we  see  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress;  mere  "morality"  appeared  to  them  as  "filthy 
rags,"  and  religious  people  at  the  present  moment  con- 
tinue to  be  afraid  of  the  word  as  signifying  something 
secular  or  non-religious.    But  the  word,  curiously  enough, 

♦  The  writer  has  dealt  with  it  more  fully  in  Education  and  the  Hereditary 
Speetre. 
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fell  also  into  bad  repute  with  the  anti-Puritans,  because 
the  Puritans,  despite  their  formulae,  were  moral  men. 
Thus,  the  word  "moral"  became  a  standing  joke, 
remained  so  in  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Martin 
Chuzzleivit,  and  continues  so  to  day. 

Mr.  Keatinge  himself  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  The 
very  title  of  Mr.  Gould's  book — The  Booh  of  Moral 
Lessons — would  be  sufficient  in  itself,  he  says,  to  make 
many  boys  resolve  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
any  of  the  moral  apophthegms  therein  contained  be  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  springs  of  action.  Here  is  a  vera 
causa  admittedly  at  work — a  dislike  to  a  certain  word. 
It  is  perfectly  amazing  that  neither  Mr.  Keatinge  nor 
any  other  educationist  has  followed  up  the  hint  here  so 
naively  given,  and  asked  how  the  dislike  arose. 

By  a  curious  nemesis,  the  very  word  which  Mr. 
Keatinge  uses  so  frequently — the  word  "suggestion" — 
was  itself  an  odious  word  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  it 
meant  "temptation."  So  we  may  paraphrase  Mr. 
Keatinge,  and  say,  "The  very  title  of  his  book, 
Suggestion  in  Education,  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
up  the  resolve  that  under  no  circumstances  would  any 
of  the  advice  therein  contained  be  permitted  to  touch 
the  springs  of  action." 

"But,"  it  may  be  said,  "is  there  any  proof  than  an 
anti-Puritan  tradition  is  powerful  in  secondary  and 
public  schools  ?  "  There  is  ample  proof.  Every  writer 
on  the  public  schools  testifies,  either  admiringly  or 
regretfully,  that  the  main  dread  of  the  public  school 
boy  is  to  be  thought  a  "prig."  Here  is  one  testimony 
out  of  many  taken  from  a  typical  school  story  called 
The  Bending  of  the  Tiuig : — 

"The  healthy  schoolboy  ....  is  inwardly  a  slave  to  his 
environment.  He  is  honourable,  he  does  not  sneak  nor  lie 
(except  to  masters),  he  says  his  prayers,  because  these  are 
the  Things   To  Do.     Transport  him  suddenly  to   another 
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atmosphere,  get  him  among  rough  cynics,  older  than  him- 
self, and  see  how  many  nights  he  will  kneel  beside  his  bed. 
Chameleon-like,  he  will  suit  himself  to  the  surrounding  colour. 
His  dread  is  to  be  thought  a  prig,  and  Public  Opinion  his 
graven  image.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  he  cease  worshipping 
it  as  years  roll  past.  Many  the  men  whose  sentiments, 
religion,  politics,  friends,  clothes,  are  all  dictated  to  the  very 
end  by  that  grim  spectre,  '  What  Every  One  Will  Think.'  " 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  tells  us  that  the  commandmenfc 
"  Don't  be  a  prig "  has  almost  taken  a  place  in  the 
decalogue ;  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  says  that  "  the 
public  schools  are  generally  successful  in  damping  down 
searchings  of  the  heart " ;  Mr.  Chesterton  distinguishes 
between  the  schoolboy's  physical  courage  (great)  and 
moral  courage  (small),  and  so  on. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  are  powerful  forces  at  work 
creating  contrariance  towards  every  attempt  at  moral 
enlightenment ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  mental 
make-up,  not  only  of  the  boys  in  our  public  schools, 
but  of  the  masters,  is  due  to  the  power  of  this  tradition. 
They  all  use  the  same  words  and  have  the  same  preju- 
dices. They  are,  in  fact,  all  worshippers  of  an  "idol  of 
the  theatre."  Just  as  a  society  woman  would  not  dare 
to  wear  last  year's  hat,  these  men  would  not  dare  to 
discuss  serious  topics  with  a  class,  or  hold  pronounced 
views  in  each  other's  company.  "  Form "  is  everything 
to  them;  "bad  form"  the  one  thing  to  avoid.  They 
cannot  analyse  their  animosities;  they  do  not  realise 
the  essential  conventionality  of  what  they  suppose  to  be 
their  unconventional  attitude;  while  doctrinaires  and 
mock  heroes  through  and  through,  they  imagine  them- 
selves bold  dogs  and  affect  an  admiration  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  sallies  at  the  expense  of  dull  "morality."  Need- 
less to  say,  when  such  men  have  to  legislate  for  primary 
schools,  they  do  not  dare  to  lift  a  finger  against  clerical 
influence,  but  will  sneer  vigorously  at  all  who  attempt  to 
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inculcate  a  sense  of  moral  and  civic  obligation.  The 
maxim  "art  for  art's  sake" — rejected  by  the  greatest  of 
artists — will  sound  to  them  peculiarly  fresh  and  uncon- 
ventional, and  the  idea  of  using  Shakespeare,  or  music,  or 
pictures  for  serious  purposes  will  provoke  them  to  mirth. 

We  have  thus  penetrated  to  the  fons  et  origo  of 
Mr.  Keatinge's  proposal  to  disarm  contrariance  by  a 
flank  movement.  The  present  writer  affirms  that  a 
flank  movement  would  be  entirely  unnecessary  except 
for  a  bad  tradition,  and  that  this  bad  tradition  could  be 
broken  down  in  six  months  if  schoolmasters  possessed 
courage  and  originality.  Not  only  could  the  tradition 
be  broken  down,  but  the  boys  would  thoroughly  enjoy 
discussions  on  serious  topics,  and  would  begin  to  feel 
that  their  masters  were  at  last  grappling  with  realities. 
The  psychology  of  the  Aufgabe  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
view  here  advocated. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  various  other  causes  of  "con- 
trariance" besides  the  one  just  discussed  at  length. 
Such  causes,  however,  affect  all  subjects,  not  merely  the 
one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Keatinge. 

A  dull  or  odious  teacher  awakens  contrariance;  too 
long  a  lesson  awakens  contrariance ;  a  lesson  which 
seems  to  be  purposeless  or  unpractical  awakens  con- 
trariance. Conversely,  the  teacher  who  can  use  the 
resources  of  the  "incidental"  method  has  a  fine  weapon 
in  his  hand.  If,  in  the  midst  of  a  history  or  a  mathe- 
matics lesson,  he  can  suddenly  seize  hold  of  an  episode 
or  a  process  that  illustrates  a  principle  already  enunciated 
— a  principle  of  conduct,  if  you  like — the  principle  will 
become  more  meaningful  than  ever.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  our  author  fails  to  recognise  the  need  for  this 
previous  acquisition  of  the  principle. 

In  fact,  the  more  carefully  one  reads  Mr.  Keatinge's 
book  the  more  convinced  one  becomes  that  it  is  based 
on  close  but  somewhat  limited  observation,  possibly  on 
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some  personal  experience  of  the  writer,  either  as  pupil 
or  teacher.  The  book  is  thus  an  important  contribution 
to  educational  thinking.  But  this  personal  element, 
though  undoubtedly  saving  the  book  from  the  com- 
monest faults  of  educational  writing,  namely,  conven- 
tionality, pedantry  and  dulness,  keeps  it  out  of  the 
stream  of  effective  thinking.  The  personal  element  is 
not  subsumed  under  recognised  and  convincing  edu- 
cational categories,  but  under  categories  that  are,  so  to 
speak,  provincial,  or  even  parochial.  If  tiny  educational 
sects  existed  as  tiny  religious  sects  exist,  the  critic  might 
say  that  Mr.  Keatinge  belonged  to  one  of  them,  and 
used  terminology  and  arguments  unintelligible  outside  its 
ranks. 

Take,  for  example,  a  passage  like  the  following :  "  If 
an  idea  A  be  introduced  in  company  with  a  conative 
series  of  ideas,  XYZ,  of  which  it  does  not  form  an 
essential  constituent,  though  it  may  stand  in  some 
relation  to  it,  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  XYZ 
will  render  impotent  the  system  that  might  criticise  and 
inhibit  A,  and  A  thus  obtains  a  suggestive  value."    (^.  77.) 

AU  this  is  not  merely  unintelligible  to  the  present 
writer;  it  is  astounding.  Taking  the  last  point  first: 
what  man,  with  the  interests  of  moral  education  at 
heart,  wants  to  "render  impotent"  critical  ideas?  What 
man  does  not  want  them  to  come  into  daylight,  be 
discussed  and  refuted?  Throughout  Mr.  Keatinge'g 
discussions  the  notion  is  implicit  that  moral  ideas  fear 
exposure,  that  reason  cannot  be  appealed  to  in  cases  oi 
conflict,  that,  in  fact,  reason  and  rational  persuasion 
have  little  or  no  place  in  moral  education. 

Again,  this  amazing  paragraph  tells  us  that  the  con- 
centration of  mind  on  one  group  of  ideas  is  conducive  tc 
the  actual  emergence  of  A.  No  psychologist  in  existence 
will  support  this  contention,  particularly  a ;  the  idea  A 
is  definitely  described  as  not  integrally  connected  with 
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—"it  may  (!)  stand  in  some  relation  to" — the  group 
K.YZ.  Definite  concentration  on  one  task  is  precisely 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  alien,  or  semi-alien,  ideas  will 
not  enter  the  mind ;  the  Bewusstsemslage  here  described 
will  be  precisely  the  least  favourable  for  such  entrance. 
Attention  in  one  direction  inhibits,  not  encourages,  th© 
entrance  of  impertinent,  or  even  of  only  remotely  perti- 
nent, ideas.  "When  we  are  totally  absorbed  we  are  also 
absent-minded ;  the  upper  level  is  admirably  clear,  the 
lower  is  exceedingly  obscure.'"'' 

However,  Mr.  Keatinge's  psychology  says  differently; 
the  idea  will,  in  his  opinion,  "silently  take  its  place  and 
dimly  be  realised  as  an  idea  that  has  an  active  value; 
it  will  tend  to  come  to  the  fore  again  when  any  process 
of  conation  that  involves  it  is  at  work,  and  when  brought 
to  the  front  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  association  it 
will  .  .  ." 

But  it  won't,  Mr.  Keatinge. 

Association  of  ideas  does  not  take  place  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  mind ;  it  takes  place  in  clear  conscious- 
ness, probably  in  definite  connection  with  one  of  our 
purposes.  If  the  margin  of  consciousness  could  supply 
us  with  associations  at  this  rate,  our  minds  would  be 
crowded  and  impassable. 

If  we  completely  reverse  Mr.  Keatinge's  statement  we 
shall  get  nearer  to  psychological  truth.  Suppose  we 
have  the  fantastic  desire  to  make  the  idea  A  "silently" 
enter  the  boy's  mind ;  let  us  set  him,  not  to  a  strenuous 
task,  but  to  a  course  of  reverie,  assisting  his  flow  of 
thought  by  means  of  suggestive  music  and  poetry.  In 
some  respects,  too,  fatigue  is  useful,  or  even  a  dose  of 
alcohol  (!),  inasmuch  as  under  the  influence  of  the  latter 
"the  inhibitions  are  reduced."!  Anything  to  get  rid 
of  this   monster   contrariance !      As   Professor   Welton 


♦  Titohener,  Attention,  p.  229. 

+  MQnsterberg,  Psychology  and  Crime,  p.  245. 
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remarks,  in  words  that  must  bring  but  little  comfort 
to  the  advocates  of  "suggestion":  "Generally,  we  may 
say  that  everything  which  decreases  the  dominance  of 
clear  purpose,  or  which  increases  the  influence  of  the 
background  of  consciousness  relatively  to  the  clear  centre 
of  attention,  increases  suggestibility.  .  .  .  Fatigue  in- 
creases our  liability  to  accept  suggestion.  So,  too,  does 
limitation  of  knowledge."'''  Throw  to  the  dogs  all  that 
is  great  and  distinctive  of  man,  and  then — suggestion 
may  have  its  chance !  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  civilised 
country  but  our  own  could  beget  such  a  philosophy  of 
moral  education  as  this  ! 

But,  as  already  insisted  upon,  another  factor  will  be 
necessary  if  suggestion,  under  these  conditions,  is  to 
work.  We  must  take  care  that  on  some  previous  occa- 
sion the  youth  has  been  face  to  face  with  the  principle 
involved,  that  it  has  been  in  the  focus  of  his  conscious- 
ness and  sharply  defined — not  "dim,"  not  "unnoticed."! 
Given  these  conditions,  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  make 
the  idea  enter  the  mind  a  second  time  with  greater 
apparent  independence  and  impressiveness  than  was  the 
case  at  first.     And  much  good  may  the  admission  do ! 

Some  other  expressions  dropped  by  Mr.  Keatinge  throw 
light  upon  his  curious  prepossessions.  At  first  sight 
these  expressions  relative  to  contrariance  seem  mere 
argumenta  ad  populum,  and  therefore  not  fully  ingenuous. 
"We  have  seen  his  reference  to  teetotalism. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Mr.  Keatinge 

*  Psychology  of  Education,  p.  160.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Welton  con- 
cludes that  "  suggestion  should  be  increasingly  the  rule,  command  more  and 
more  the  exception  as  the  child  increases  in  intelligence,  fore-sight  and  self- 
control.  Command  means  control  from  without ;  suggestion  cultivates  control 
from  within."  (P.  102.)  Certainly  "command"  is  no  good,  but  what  about 
reason  ? 

But  again,  "suggestibility  implies  the  activity  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
abasement." 

'•  The  more  cantankerous  [a  boy]  is,  the  more  suggestible  he  is." 

This  remark  of  Professor  Welton  is  profoundly  true,  and  explains  the 
attitude  of  the  educationists  here  being  criticised.  They  are  helplessly 
suggestible,  but  think  themselvea  bold  and  cantankerous. 

t  P.  78. 
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fails  to  recognise  the  plasticity  of  adolescence,  and, 
in  fact,  mixes  up  youths  with  adults.  He  invariably 
assumes  that  his  youths  possess  already  a  fixed  code 
of  morals,  coming  from  Heaven  knows  where,  and  (by 
the  way)  a  very  had  code  of  morals.  He  depicts  the 
moralising  teacher  as  "making  an  attack"  upon  this 
code,,  nay,  upon  the  youth's  "sentiments  and  ideals."* 
In  another  passage  "attacks"  become  "assaults,"  and 
"sentiments  and  ideals"  become  "standards."! 

This  assumption,  damaging  as  it  is  to  the  publio 
schools,  is  even  more  significant  in  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  prepossessions  of  Mr.  Keatinge's  mind.  He 
seems  to  have  two  or  three  boyish  vices  in  his  mind,  and 
to  imagine,  very  unimaginatively,  that  the  moral  instruc- 
tor's work  is  to  grapple  with  these  vices  and  with 
nothing  more.  Instead  of  this,  the  teacher's  work  will 
deal  largely  with  questions  of  civics,  in  connection  with 
which  not  a  single  element  of  "  contrariance "  need 
emerge  at  all. 

The  present  writer's  reading  may  possibly  be  mistaken, 
but  he  does  not  remember  any  reference  by  Mr.  Keatinge 
to  a  single  moral  question  of  a  non-conventional  kind ; 
the  assumption  is  constant  that  the  moral  law  is  known 
in  all  its  broad  outlines,!  and  that  very  little  of  a  con- 
structive nature  remains  to  be  accomplished,  despite  the 
proud  boast — which  Herbartians  have  made  before — 
that  education  should  be  "creative."  Mr.  Keatinge 
occasionally  comes  close  up  to  controversial  questions 
such  as  the  abuse  of  advertisement,  but  never  tells  us 
what  the  school  should  do  to  help  in  their  solution  ; 
doubtless,  if  he  once  made  the  attempt,  he  would  find 

*  p.  171. 

+  *'The  very  considerable  feeling  of  contrariance  that  the  average  boy 
experiences  when  assaults  are  made  upon  his  moral  staudards."(P.  163.) 

J  In  the  course  of  their  study  of  liistory,  boys  have  "  to  compare  character 
with  character."  (P.  170.)  But  whence  do  they  get  their  standards  of 
judgment? 
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himself  advocating  direct  methods — call  them  persuasion, 
instruction,  discussion,  or  what  you  will.  The  only 
promising  remark  he  makes  is  in  connection  with  show- 
ing boys  the  value  and  meaning  of  their  schoolwork 
{p.  69) — a  flitting  suggestion  of  Aufgabe  psychology. 

An  Oxford  writer,  who,  as  a  psychologist,  is  far  in 
advance  of  either  of  the  present  controversialists,  has 
made  much  the  same  criticisms  as  those  here  brought 
forward.  Professor  MacDougall  "  repudiates  "  the 
"  peculiar  implication  attached  to  the  word  *  sugges- 
tion '  by  some  writers.  They  speak  of  '  suggestive  ideas ' 
.  .  .  implying  that  such  ideas  have  some  peculiar 
potency,  a  potency  that  would  seem  to  be  almost  of  a 
magical  character ;  but  they  do  not  succeed  in  making 
clear  in  what  way  these  ideas  differ  from  others.  The 
potency  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  suggestion  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  the  potency  of  conviction  ;  and  convictions 
produced  by  logical  means  seem  to  have  no  less  power  to 
determine  thought  or  action."*  Exactly :  direct  means, 
such  as  persuasion,  discussion,  and  the  like,  may  be  as 
potent  as  indirect  means,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
pave  the  way  for  them. 

" Contrariant  ideas  "  are  no  more  " magical"  than  " sug- 
gestive ideas."  Their  causes  may,  Professor  MacDougall 
points  out,  be  complex,  but  probably  at  their  inception 
there  was  some  unwise,  tactless  exercise  of  personal 
influence  on  the  part  of  someone  in  authority;  this 
awakened  the  "undue  dominance  of  the  impulse  of  self- 
assertion  over  that  of  submission." 

The  quotations  just  given  are  reminders — the  first, 
that  Mr.  Keatinge  disparages  or  ignores  man's  supreme 
endowment  of  reason,  of  being  open  to  conviction  through 
the  medium  of  argument ;  the  second,  that  he  ignores 
equally  the  fact  that  combativeness — ^resulting  in  con- 
trariance — is  frequently  far  less  in   evidence  than  the 

*  SoeicU  Payehology,  pp.  101,  102. 
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opposite  quality  of  submissiveness.  Vast  numbers  of 
children  and  considerable  numbers  of  youths  of  both  sexes 
are  willing  to  take  any  decent  advice  the  teacher  may 
give.  The  present  writer  has  seen  many  of  the  roughest 
youths  of  a  great  city  listening  eagerly  to  an  evening 
school  teacher  who  advised  them  on  intimate  affairs  of 
life ;  at  present  the  only  professional  advisers  are  clergy 
and  phrenologists,  thanks  largely  to  the  attitude  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Keatinge's  book. 

Of  course,  if  the  advice  constitutes  an  "assault"  upon 
previously  acquired  habits  and  ideals,  there  will  be 
temporary  difficulty;  and  here  everything  depends  upon 
whether  the  teacher  can — Keep  the  contrariant  ideas 
from  rising  ?  No ! — meet  contrariant  ideas  in  the  open 
and  kill  them  in  a  rational  hand-to-hand  fight.  But, 
as  already  said,  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  contrariant 
ideas — or  contrariant  habits — will  have  to  be  met ;  the 
moral  field  will  be  open,  and  conviction  will  follow  if 
the  teacher  knows  his  business.  "  We  have  no  interest 
in  opposing  reason." 

Mr.  Keatinge's  ill-starred  doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
the  child  of  two  parents :  first,  the  recognition  of  con- 
trariance  as  a  fact;  second,  the  study  of  hypnotism. 
But  our  author  went  the  wrong  way  about.  He  should 
have  sought  for  the  causes  of  contrariance — a  local  and 
contingent  phenomenon  little  recognised  by  psychologists 
and  by  the  experience  of  humanity ;  instead  of  which,  he 
took  it  as  an  eternal  and  embarrassing  fact  calling  for  a 
drastic  remedy.  The  "dissociation"  of  the  hypnotic 
state  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind ;  he  was  provided  at 
last  with  ideas  of  a  cabaclysmic  and  portentous  nature : 
the  remedy  was  found ;  desperate  and  exceptional  thera- 
peutics would  cure  the  morbid  symptoms  which  vexed 
his  soul.  Hence  were  begotten  amazing  sentences  like 
the  following,  which  imply,  not  that  rational  creatures 
have  to  be  educated  to  a  thoughtful  weighing  of  the  pros 
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and  cons  of  various  types  of  conduct,  but  that  creatures 
devoid  of  reason  have  to  be  operated  upon  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  hustled  blindly  into  good  conduct. 

"An  idea,  in  so  far  as  it  is  suggestive,  tends  to  realise 
itself  quite  apart  from  insight  or  understanding."  "The 
suggestive  force  of  the  idea  [causes]  the  resulting  train 
of  associations  [to  be]  abnormal,  so  that  adverse  ideas 
and  impulses  seem  {sic  /)  to  be  non-existent "  {p.  31). 
"A  suggestive  idea  is  one  which  exercises  a  disintegrating 
influence  on  the  mind  in  such  a  way  that  critical  and 
inhibitory  ideas  are  rendered  ineffective"  {p.  54).  "The 
idea,*  through  its  very  suddenness,  overflows  into  action 
at  once,  before  critical  ideas  are  able  to  arise.  In 
addition,  the  idea,  a  repellant  one,  by  its  suddenness 
gives  a  shock  to  the  mental  system,  and  tends  to  render 
dissociation  easy  "  (p.  79).  On  reading  such  passages  as 
these,  one  rubs  one's  eyes  in  amazement.  Things  which 
seem  to  Mr.  Keatinge  blessedly  advantageous  seem  to 
his  reader  exactly  the  opposite. 

Curiously,  "  contrariance "  appears  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Mr.  Keatinge' s  book  as  an  angel  of  light : 
^'The  more  striking  cases  of  hypnotic  suggestion  make 
it  evident  that  these  contrariant  ideas  are  necessary  for 
the  very  existence  of  an  individual  mind.  If  I  am  told 
that  a  certain  colour  is  red,  when  my  senses  tell  me  it  is 
blue,  I  repel  the  suggestion  with  vigour.  In  order  to 
convince  me  that  .the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  credence, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  .  .  .  use  proof  or  reason  "  (^.  8). 
The  same  attitude  of  approval  appears  in  the  discussion 
of  Binet's  results ;  children  are  only  too  liable  to  accept 
the  experimenter's  word ;  their  contrariant  ideas  arise  all 
too  feebly.  Surely  the  inference  we  are  to  draw  is,  not 
that  we  should  suppress  or  circumvent  "  contrariance " 
(whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  latter),  but  that  we  should 

*  Awakened  by  someone  suddenly  saying,  "  There  is  a  rat  crawling  up 
your  leg." 
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persuade  people  to  investigate  their  own  convictions  and 
prejudices,  and  try  to  find  out  whether  this  set  of  ideas 
or  that  is  the  rational  one  to  follow.* 

It  is  impossible  to  see  where,  in  Mr.  Keatinge's  system, 
resides  the  difference  between  good  ideas  and  bad  ideas. 
Is  it  that  the  former  arouses  "  contrarian ce "  and  the 
latter  do  not  ?  If  so,  then  we  have  a  novel  doctrine  of 
"original  sin"  taught  from  an  educational  chair;  we 
mortals  are  prone  to  evil ;  we  contrarian tly  turn  our 
eyes  away  from  the  hght;  we  welcome  eagerly  the 
tempter's  seductions.  Or,  are  good  ideas  and  bad  ideas 
equally  likely  to  arouse  contrariance  ?  If  so,  then  the 
educator's  task  is  simple  indeed.  He  must  force  as 
many  bad  ideas  as  possible  down  the  pupil's  throat  in 
order  to  awaken  "contrariance"  in  the  direction  of  good. 
Or,  is  there  not  a  third  alternative — the  one  that  Mr. 
Keatinge  avoids  so  persistently — namely,  that  the  good 
is  the  rational,  and  that  contrariance  (as  distinct  from 
actual  sin  through  habit  or  severe  temptation)  will  not 
arise  towards  moral  ideas  if  the  latter  can  be  shown  to 
be  rational  and  worthy? 

But,  fantastic  and  erroneous  though  much  of  Mr. 
Keatinge's  book  appears  to  the  present  writer,  it 
sufiices  to  point  a  warning.  Moral,  or  civic,  or  reli- 
gious instruction  (the  reader  can  use  which  adjective 
or  adjectives  he  prefers)  needs  high  qualities  in  the 
teacher,  and  when  given  by  the  Jiactless  or  incom- 
petent can  lose  much  of  its  virtue.  Contrariance,  in 
such  a  case,  is  a  more  serious  thing  than  in  the  case  of 

*  The  depreciation  of  reason,  which  runs  like  a  thread  of  ill  luck  through 
Mr.  Keatinge's  system,  is  equally  present  in  the  description  of  Dr.  B.  Sidis'g 
experiments  upon  which  he  lays  so  much  stress.  Because,  in  the  course  of 
perfectly  vieaiiingless  experivients  on  coloured  squares,  the  experimentor's  direct 
suggestion  of  a  certain  square  (he  yells  out  *'  Three,"  meaning  that  the  subject 
should  choose  the  third  square)  does  not  operate  effectively,  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  "normal  suggestibility  varies  .  .  .  inversely  as  direct  suggestion." 
But  the  present  writer  has  the  idea  that  morality  is  largely— if  not  wholly- 
capable  of  rational  jmtijication;  and  as  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  "direct 
suggestion,"  the  answer  is  that  what  some  of  us  ask  for  is  not  any  lunatic 
system  of  "direct  suggestion,"  but  a  system  of  wise  instruction,  elucidation, 
and  inspiration. 
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other  lessons.  The  present  writer,  therefore,  is  coming 
to  believe  more  and  more  in  the  policy  of  educationists 
framing  an  imposing  ritual,  consisting  of  songs,  hymns, 
biographies,  passages  from  literature  and  from  the  Bible, 
and  a  certain  number  of  symbolic  ceremonies — the  whole, 
perhaps,  founded  on  an  anniversary  basis.  Still,  specific 
lessons  would  continue  to  be  necessary,  and,  in  addition, 
certain  manuals  dealing  with  the  practical  duties  of  life 
would  have  to  be  ofi&cially  drawn  up  and  scattered  broad- 
cast through  the  land.  A  fine  ritual  and  a  series  of  fine 
text-books  v^ould  not,  let  us  hope,  awaken  contrariance, 
even  if  teachers,  as  Mr.  Keatinge  seems  to  imagine,  are 
mostly  incompetent. 

A  definite  question  will  close  the  present  critique  of 
Mr.  Keatinge's  notable  book. 

Does  he  or  does  he  not  approve  of  the  systems  of  religi- 
ous instruction  that  prevail  in  our  elementary  schools  ? 
Those  systems  all  have  the  common  characteristic  of 
being  direct]  there  is  nothing  merely  "suggestive"  about 
the  Ten  Commandments.  When  influential  educationists 
sneer  at  the  unpopular,  and  even  perilous,  attempts  of  a 
few  men  to  make  those  systems  more  practical  and 
inspiring,  certain  phrases  about  "running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hounds"  and  "willing  to  wound 
and  yet  afraid  to  strike"  come  into  one's  mind.  These 
critics  seem  to  disapprove  intensely  of  what  the  Churches 
insist  upon,  and  yet  to  be  too  lacking  in  courage  to  give 
expression  to  their  disapproval ;  a  sneer  or  two  at  "moral 
instruction"  is,  however,  safe;  it  will  lose  them  no 
office ;  it  may,  in  view  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  word 
"moral"  among  academic  people,  be  of  service.  Mr. 
Keatinge  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  take  up  this 
attitude  consciously;  but  the  writer  asks  liim  bluntly 
this  question,  and  concludes  with  it :  "  Does  he  object  to 
the  system  of  direct  moral  and  religious  instruction  that 
obtains  at  present  in  our  elementary  schools  ?" 
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CHAPTEE   XI. 


The   Incursion   of  a    Dramatist. 


In  his  preface  to  Man  and  Superman  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
has  assured  us  that,  when  some  irritable  reviewer  pitches 
into  him  with  zest,  he  feels  unspeakably  obliged.  "  If  I 
am  to  be  a  luminous  author,"  he  adds,  "  I  must  also 
be  a  most  intensely  refractory  person,  liable" — he  is 
employing  the  simile  of  the  electric  light — "to  go  out 
and  to  go  wrong  at  inconvenient  moments,  and  with 
incendiary  possibilities." 

Now,  the  writer  does  not  propose,  using  Mr.  Shaw's 
words,  to  "pitch  into  him  with  zest."  There  is  nothing 
brilliantly  "refractory"  in  his  educational  opinions.  He 
has  "gone  wrong,"  but  not  in  an  "incendiary"  or  even  a 
mildly  "luminous"  direction.  If  he  had,  a  feeling  of 
"zest"  might  then  be  possible.  But  the  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Shaw's  genius,  well  advertised,  but  nevertheless 
genuine,  deserts  him  almost  completely  when  he  dabbles 
in  educational  matters;  and  the  controversialist  who 
knows  that  in  many  matters  of  drama,  music  and  eco- 
nomics, Mr.  Shaw's  judgment  is  as  sound  as  his  sword 
is  keen,  feels  that  in  this  other  department  his  judgment 
nods,  and  his  sword  is  a  mere  lath  painted  to  look  like  iron. 

From  the  depths  of  the  queue  gathered  at  the  doors  of 
the  Savoy  Theatre  once  came  the  voice  of  a  reader  of 
the  playbill:  "Arms  and  the  Man,  by  Bernard  Shaw." 
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Another  voice  took  up  the  parable ;  "  Is  that  Bernard 
Shaw  or  George  Bernard  Shaw  ?   There's  two,  you  know ! ' ' 

It  was  a  sound  remark.  There  is  the  economist,  the 
dramatist,  the  critic,  the  expositor  of  Ibsen  and  Wagner; 
and  there  is,  alas!  the  educationist.  The  division  of 
personality  which  Mr.  Shaw  satirises  in  several  of  his 
male  characters  is  painfully  exemplified  in  his  own 
■duality.  To  use  one  of  the  most  telling  of  his  own 
maxims,  "  No  man  ever  learns  to  do  one  thing  by  doing 
something  else,  however  closely  allied  the  two  things 
may  be;"  and,  though  Mr.  Shaw  has  won  to  the  front 
rank  in  two  or  three  lines  of  work,  his  failure  to  deal 
intelligibly  with  educational  topics  is  almost  absolute. 
His  genius  rarely  flows  over  into  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  his  brain,  which,  indeed,  has  been  suffering  for 
many  years  from  sensory  and  motor  aphasia,  and  has 
yielded  little  but  spasmodic  and  contradictory,  though 
undeniably  vigorous,  convulsions. 

The  thing  is  intensely  disappointing.  "  He  who  can 
does;  he  who  cannot  teaches,"  Mr.  Shaw  assures  us, 
and  we  naturally  expect  that  some  profoundly  significant 
views  on  education  lie  behind  an  aphorism  so  scathing. 
Here,  at  last,  we  say  to  ourselves,  there  sound  the  accents 
■of  authority,  the  missing  note  of  distinction.  It  is  only 
with  a  wistful  reluctance  that  we  surrender  our  faith, 
and  admit  that  Mr.  Shaw,  as  an  educationist,  is  merely 
^'conventionally  unconventional" — which  any  one  of  us 
might  easily  be. 

It  is  a  custom  with  Government  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
when  drawing  up  an  adverse  report,  to  commence  it 
with  a  few  nice  things.  This  policy  will  be  pursued  in 
the  present  chapter.  The  one  or  two  things  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Shaw  as  an  educationist  will  be 
said  first. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  free  from  delusions  about  what  is 
called,   in   our   educational    circles,    "formal   training," 
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the  doctrine  that  certain  subjects  train  certain  alleged 
faculties  in  such  a  way  that  these  alleged  faculties 
acquire  a  general — not  a  merely  specific — power.  Thus 
English  grammar,  classical  grammar,  and  mathematics 
are  each  supposed  so  to  train  the  "Reasoning  Faculty" 
that  a  man  becomes  a  good  all-round  reasoner,  able  to 
see  through  any  of  the  fallacies  of  the  day;  again,  these 
subjects,  because  they  are  hard  and  perhaps  dull,  also 
train  the  "Will  Faculty,"  and  make  a  man  generally 
resolute  and  persevering ;  science  trains  the  "  Observation 
Faculty";  dates  train  the  "Memory  Faculty";  and  in 
much  the  same  way  faculties  of  "Accuracy,"  "  Neatness," 
"Punctuality,"  and  so  on,  can  be  trained. 

The  rival  doctrine  is  that  all  our  so-called  faculties  are 
more  or  less  limited  by  the  subject  matter  to  which  they 
are  applied;  we  reason  well,  observe  well,  persevere 
well,  only  in  relation  to  things  in  which  we  take  an 
interest ;  and  this  interest  is  closely  dependent  on  our 
knowledge,  or  power  of  apperception.  This  second 
doctrine,  which  may  be  called  that  of  "apperceptive 
interest,"  is  clearly  different  from  that  of  formal  training. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  commercial  traveller  who 
acquires  enormous  skill  in  employing  the  London  'buses, 
trams,  and  tubes  in  the  most  efiicient  way  acquires  a 
skill  which  will  help  him  much  with  the  Paris  system ; 
still  less,  that  will  help  him  with  refractory  customers  or 
with  a  peevish  mother-in-law.  Ideas  transferable  from 
one  department  of  activity  to  another  can  certainly 
be  acquired,  and  are  certainly  valuable,  but  that  is  a 
different  statement  from  the  common  one  that  a  kind  of 
training,  a  set  of  habits,  can  be  applied  efficiently  to  a 
hew  and  alien  subject  matter.  As  we  have  seen,  Mr, 
Shaw,  in  a  quite  different  connection,  has  thrown  a 
similar  doubt  upon  the  doctrine  of  "faculty  training," 
and  his  words,  which  have  been  already  quoted,  deserve 
to  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  every  schoolmaster  who  has 
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not  yet  fairly  faced  the  issue  they  raise.  "No  man  ever 
learns  to  do  one  thing  by  doing  something  else,  however 
closely  allied  the  two  things  may  be."*  This  appears  to 
be  the  most  valuable  thing — almost  the  only  valuable 
thing — Mr.  Shaw  has  ever  said  upon  educational  topics, 
and  he  has  scattered  one  or  two  necessary  corollaries  to 
it  throughout  his  dramatic  works.  Thus,  Undershaft, 
in  Major  Barbara,  is  made  to  ridicule  the  ascetic  notion 
that,  as  one  of  our  public  school  men  says,  "a  distasteful 
subject  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  simply 
because  it  is  distasteful."!  "Are  you  sure,"  Stephen 
asks,  "so  much  pampering  is  really  good  for  men's 
characters?"  Undershaft's  reply  is  the  reply  of  those 
who  advocate  the  interest  doctrine.  There  is  always 
enough  trouble  and  hardship  in  the  world  to  render 
unnecessary  the  scholastic  cultivation  of  the  art  of  endur- 
ing drudgery.  Mr.  Shaw  believes  in  "slave  morality"  as 
little  as  Nietzsche,  though,  by  the  way,  he  has  much  to 
say  about  the  "Will,"  and  distinguishes  it  from  the 
"Intellect"  in  a  way  that  is  not  very  convincing. 

There  is  hardly  anything  else  in  his  educational  phil- 
osophy of  any  practical  value.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of 
his  maxims — "Activity  is  the  only  road  to  knowledge" — 
he  adumbrates  an  idea  of  some  considerable  value ;  but 
then,  this  very  maxim  has  been  uttered  thousands  of 
times  before,  and  does  not  even  possess  the  merit  of 
Bounding  paradoxical.  Besides,  if  the  doctrine  of  interest 
has  any  validity,  the  counter  maxim — "  Knowledge  is  the 
only  road  to  activity" — is  almost  as  true.  Give  a  boy 
a  few  hints  about  starland,  and  he  will  possibly  develop 
a  keen  and  "active"  interest  in  the  stars.  If  Mr.  Shaw 
will  analyse  his  own  maxim,  he  will  either  entangle 
himself  in  the  toils  of  the  "faculty  doctrine,"  or  he  will 
emerge  upon   the   open    expanse   of    the   apperception 

*  The  Perfect  Wagernite. 

+  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  in  the  Moral  Education  Report, 
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philosophy,  and  will  discover  that,  as  "activity"  in- 
volves "knowledge,"  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  the 
anaemic  and  ineffective  thing  which  he  implies  it  to  be, 
and  that  Siegfried  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
of  mere  Will. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  and  in  several  of  his  critical 
assays  on  the  drama  Mr.  Shaw  also  gives  some  advice 
which  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to  put  to  use.  He  is 
emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  policy — so  common 
among  teachers  that  it  must  have  been  taught  them 
by  a  past  generation  of  inspectors — to  spoil  poetry 
by  reciting  it  as  prose.  "  Don't  sing  it,"  is  an  injunction 
often  heard  in  schools.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Shaw 
insists  that  the  ear  for  sound,  not  the  eye  for  print,  is 
the  sure  clue  to  Shakespeare.  "The  elocutionist  is  a 
born  fool,  in  which  capacity,  observing  with  pain  that 
poets  have  a  weakness  for  imparting  to  their  dramatic 
dialogue  a  quality  which  he  describes  and  deplores  as 
'  sing-song,'  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  art  of  breaking  up 
verse  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sound  like  insanely 
pompous  prose.  The  effect  of  this  on  Shakespeare's 
earlier  verse,  which  is  full  of  the  naive  delight  of  pure 
oscillation,  to  be  enjoyed  as  an  Italian  enjoys  a  barcarolle, 
or  a  child  a  swing,  or  a  baby  a  rocking-cradle,  is  destruc- 
tively stupid."*  With  regard  to  music,  Mr.  Shaw  is  in 
the  very  forefront  of  sane  reformers.  He  realises  that 
appreciation  should,  educationally,  precede  execution  and 
technique,  that  people  have  to  be  taught  to  hear  and 
interpret,  and  that,  in  short,  scholastic  procedure  has,  in 
this  matter  as  in  that  of  the  teaching  of  poetry,  been  on 
wrong  lines. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  barren  and  disappointing  side 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  educational  philosophy. 

His  most  emphatic  pronouncement  upon  educational 
topics  is  contained,  as  we  should  expect,  in  his  Maxims 

*  Dramatic  Opinions,  etc.,  I.  p.  26. 
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jor  Bevolutionists,  appended  to  Man  and  Superman.  "  The 
vilest  abortionist,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  he  who  attempts  to 
mould  a  child's  character."  The  present  writer  is  anxious 
to  know  what  intelligible  me  ming  can  be  assigned  to 
this  statement,  has  done  his  best  to  find  out,  but  has 
failed. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  was  acting  as  member  of 
an  executive  committee  appointed  to  investigate  moral 
instruction  and  training.  All  or  most  of  our  witnesses 
and  paid  investigators  were  eminently  safe  and  cautious 
people,  and  the  conclusions  finally  arrived  at  could  not, 
by  any  stretch  of  language,  be  called  revolutionary.  In 
the  course  of  that  inquiry  Mr.  Shaw's  maxim  was  quoted 
more  than  once  by  persons  representative  of  the  English 
public  school.  Tactfully  disclaiming  any  fanatical  ad- 
herence to  Mr.  Shaw's  economic,  vegetarian,  and  other 
views,  they  felt  that  he  was  really  right  for  once  when 
he  characterised  the  man  who  attempted  to  mould  a 
child's  character  as  a  "vile  abortionist." 

Now  the  masters,  like  the  boys,  in  our  great  public 
schools  possess  many  admirable  qualities,  but  they  are  a 
somewhat  conventional  body  of  men.  They  are  mildly 
Anglican,  pagan,  sceptical  people — all  in  the  same  way 
— firmly  convinced  that  a  public  school  education  has 
worked  some  subtle  ennobling  of  their  own  natures, 
that  classics  and  cricket  make  first-class  statesmen  and 
proconsols,  that  fads  and  fanaticisms  are  bad  form,  that 
teaching  is  a  knack,  and  that  professional  training  for 
it  is  little  short  of  ludicrous.  Matthew  Arnold  was 
referring  to  their  class  when,  a  few  decades  ago,  he 
described  the  "barbarians"  as  men  endowed  with  a 
"  superficial  good  sense  and  good  nature,"  but  possessing 
a  complete  inaptitude  for  ideas  and  "  a  profound  help- 
lessness in  presence  of  all  great  spiritual  movements." 

Now,  what  struck  the  writer  in  the  above  inquiry  was 
that  most  of  the  public  school  men  who  took  any  part  in 
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it  seemed  to  be  of  Mr.  Shaw's  opinion,  and  some  of 
them,  as  abeady  said,  quoted  his  words  with  the  highest 
approval.  Whereupon  the  writer  thought,  "  Can  it  be 
that  these  respectable  people  have  become  audacious  all 
of  a  sudden,  or  can  it  be  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  sunk  for 
once  into  shallowness  and  conventionality?"  The  latter 
is,  apparently,  the  case.  In  the  light  of  such  biological 
and  psychological  knowledge  as  is  available  for  our 
educational  guidance,  there  is  very  little  sense  in  saying 
that  "  tl  e  vilest  abortionist  is  he  who  attempts  to  mould 
a  child's  character,"  and  a  Socialist  would  do  wisely  in 
singing  Nunc  Dijiiittis  after  playing  such  pranks  with 
language.  Unless  Socialists  mean  to  mould  tlie  character 
of  the  human  race,  stamping  upon  it  a  new  social  and 
moral  impress,  they  may  just  as  well  abandon  their 
cause  at  once.  Mr.  Shaw  (as  will  presently  appear) 
thinks  that  the  chief  or  only  hope  for  the  race  lies  in 
selective  breeding ;  he  drops  the  idea  of  educational  and 
environmental  influence,  and  falls  back  on  heredity. 
How  broken  a  reed  that  is  can  be  shown  without  much 
difficulty.  The  present  point,  however,  is  that  a  Socialist 
— or  even  the  most  moderate  reformer — who  believes 
that  human  character  is  unalterable,  that  it  cannot,  or 
at  least  ought  not  to,  be  moulded,  is  a  wonder  to  gods 
and  men.  That  the  above  maxim  should  be  uttered  for 
the  benefit  of  "  revolutionists  " — of  all  people  in  the  world 
— adds  a  hundredfold  to  the  wonder.  To  affirm  in  all 
gravity  that,  just  as  the  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots, 
so  the  human  animal  cannot  be  altered  in  any  important 
respect — this  may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  "  revolu- 
tionism." 

Now,  Mr.  Shaw  recognises  that  after  middle  age  human 
nature,  or  at  any  rate  rtmle  human  nature,  is  compara- 
tively unalterable;  "Every  man  over  forty  is  a  scoundrel," 
he  tells  us ;  but  what  about  the  man  under  forty  ?  Why 
does    Mr.    Shaw    say    "  forty "    and    not    "  thirty "    or 
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"twenty"?  Does  he  mean  that  men  are  in  any  way 
different  after  forty  from  what  they  were  before,  or  does 
he  mean  nothing  whatever  by  the  selection  of  that 
particular  age  ?  Does  the  maxim  bear  any  fuller  mean- 
ing than  if  Mr.  Shaw  were  to  write  a  pantomime  and 
make  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Every  man  over  forty 
has  two  legs,"  or  "Every  time  a  man  makes  a  speech  he 
uses  his  voice  "  ?  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  guilty  of 
a  lapse  into  mere  twaddle ;  there  is  probably  method  in 
his  madness,  and  meaning — perhaps  a  muddled  meaning 
— in  his  maxims.  Now,  there  is  a  meaning,  and  a  very 
practical  one,  in  the  statement  that  "  Every  man  over 
forty  is  a  scoundrel."  The  meaning  is  that  youth  is 
generally  over  at  that  age ;  that  plasticity  is  generally 
over;  that  the  possibility  of  further  education  is  generally 
over;  that  the  time  for  new  ideals  is  generally  over. 
He,  therefore,  who  attempts  to  pluck  the  old  association 
fibres  from  the  brain  of  middle  age,  or  to  map  out  new 
tracts  in  its  petrifying  substance,  might,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  be  called  an  "  abortionist."  Mr.  Shaw 
remarks  elsewhere  that  "  any  person  under  the  age  of 
thirty  who,  having  knowledge  of  the  existing  social 
order,  is  not  a  revolutionist,  is  an  inferior,"  a  statement 
which  again  implies  that  the  approach  of  middle  age  is 
coincident  with  increased  rigidity  of  mind. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  given  us,  in  his  plays,  several  instances 
of  this  characteristic  recalcitrancy — Kamsden  in  Man  and 
Superman,  Broadbent  in  John  Bull's  Other  Island — men 
whose  ideas  were  imbibed  twenty  years  before  the  situa- 
tion shown  in  the  first  act,  and  had  persisted  without 
«ubstantical  change  up  to  that  moment.  But  the  best 
example  of  the  recalcitrancy  is  provided  by  Mr.  Shaw 
himself  when  speaking  ex  cathedra  on  educational  topics. 
Here  his  resemblance  to  Eamsden  is  appalling.  "  I  will 
not  allow  you,"  says  the  latter,  "  to  treat  me  as  if  I  were 
a  mere  member  of  the  British  public.     I  detest  its  pre- 
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judices ;  I  scorn  its  narrowness ;  I  demand  the  right  ta 
think  for  myself.  You  pose  as  an  advanced  man.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  was  an  advanced  man  before  you  were 
born.  I  grow  more  advanced  every  day."  The  trouble 
with  Mr.  Shaw  as  an  educationist  is  that  his  ideas  date 
back  from  the  seventies  and  eighties,  and  he  does  not 
realise  the  fact. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  he  does  not  stand  alone. 
Almost  everyone  who  thinks  he  must  say  something 
striking  on  education  says  the  same  as  he,  and  the 
utterances  pass  for  profound  science  if  not  for  audacity 
and  unconventionality.  That  the  giving  of  facts,  infor- 
mation, and  knowledge  is  a  singularly  futile  process,  that 
instruction  is  a  very  minor  concern  for  the  educationist, 
are  statements  which  in  these  days  are  almost  unchal- 
lenged ;  so  far  as  education  is  really  efficient  and  effective 
it  is  a  process  of  "drawing  out"  existent  faculties 
or  preserving  intact  a  mysterious  something  called  the 
individuality  or  personality.  That  "  knowledge  is  power  " 
sounds  pre- Victorian ;  societies  for  the  dissemination  of 
useful  "knowledge"  are  no  longer  founded;  nous  avons 
changi  tout  cela.  Nevertheless,  all  these  depreciations 
of  knowledge,  facts,  and  information,  all  these  exhorta- 
tions to  " train  faculty "  or  "draw  out  individuality,"  even 
the  Shavian  identification  of  "  moulding  character  "  with 
"vile  abortionism  " — the  whole  of  this  system  of  phrase- 
ology which  sounds  so  audacious  and  yet  so  subtly 
profound,  is  generally  little  more  than  conventional  clap- 
trap, is  largely  unscientific,  and,  at  the  best,  is  lacking  in 
point  and  value  for  such  an  England  as  we  live  in — an 
England  which  never  has  reverenced  knowledge,  and 
needs  not  to  be  warned  against  such  reverence. 

No  doubt  a  meaning  and  a  practical  value  could  be 
forced  into  the  phraseology  here  condemned.  Anyone 
can  make  out  a  case  against  "  mere  knowledge,"  if  he 
tries,  against  knowledge  that  is  verbal,  premature,  un- 
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connected  with  the  child's  interests  and  activities.  The 
writer  could  easily  save  even  Mr.  Shaw's  abortionist 
maxim  from  the  absurdity  in  which  its  too  general  form 
has  involved  it.  But,  knowing  something  of  English 
schools,  and  having  learnt  from  men  like  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Mr.  Shaw  himself  that  the  gravest  weaknesses  of 
the  English  character  spring  from  lack  of  apperceptive 
knowledge  in  general  and  of  moral  and  civic  knowledge 
in  particular,  the  present  writer  prefers  to  employ  a 
different  terminology  from  that  which  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  scientifically  sound  and  polemically  brilliant ; 
to  lay  stress  on  the  elements  that  constitute  real  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  believe  that  ideas  can  profoundly  mould 
character,  and  should  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Call  this  process  "  abortionism,"  if  you  will;  it  is  the 
most  necessary  and  the  most  significant  in  education. 
One  might  quote  the  words  of  Herbart,  and  say,  "  I  have 
no  conception  of  education  apart  from  instruction,"  and 
mean  by  instruction  the  providing  or  the  suggesting 
of  ideas. 

To  illustrate.  Despite  Mr,  Shaw's  pessimism  as  to 
the  reality  of  human  progress,  the  EngUsh  race,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  brief  decades,  has  learnt  the  lesson  of 
kindness  to  animals,  and  this  lesson  has  been  partly  or 
mainly  learnt  through  the  agency  of  schools.  Where 
cruelty  still  flourishes  as  an  institution  is  exactly  the 
region  in  which  schools  blatantly  refuse  to  teach  the 
lesson  of  kindness. 

Again,  there  has  been  an  enormous  change  in  men's 
attitude  towards  alcohol;  dozens  of  superstitions  have 
been  exploded  though  dozens  more  remain.  Here  again 
there  has  been  a  march  of  ideas — a  march  that  can  be 
further  exemplified  in  almost  every  moral  question. 
Old  standpoints  are  passed,  and  the  very  memory  of 
them  almost  vanishes  from  men's  minds.* 

♦  Thorndike'B  words,  quoted  below,  p.  254,  sum  up  the  case. 
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Now,  countless  other  truths,  whose  significance  in 
some  cases  is  only  just  dawning  on  the  race,  hygienic 
truths,  civic  truths,  sBsthetic  truths,  as  well  as  truths 
at  present  regarded  as  moral  in  the  narrower  sense,  will 
have,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  learnt.  Civilisation  means 
this  process  of  learning,  and  every  Utopia  assumes  that 
the  process  has  been  completed.  If  the  present  writer 
were  a  thorough-going  Socialist  he  would  be  the  first  to 
welcome  all  attempts  to  make  the  moral  consciousness 
deeper,  wider,  and  more  sensitive,  and  the  last  to  charac- 
terise such  attempts  as  "vile  abortionism."  If  the 
attempts  are  clumsy  and  old-fashioned  the  fault  lies 
largely  with  those  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Shaw  and 
many  of  his  fellow  Fabians,  content  themselves  with 
luxurious  sneers  at  the  expense  of  any  attempts  to  show 
the  civic  direction  along  which  schools  should  move. 

Mr.  Shaw  will  perhaps  answer  that  towards  the  close 
of  his  book  on  Municipal  Trading  he  urges  the  necessity 
for  teaching  citizenship.  No  doubt  he  does  ;  he  is  here, 
in  fact,  an  advocate  of  the  "  abortionism  "  he  elsewhere 
condemns.  But,  generally  speaking,  Mr.  Shaw  and  his 
friends  have  done  nothing  whatever  to  encourage  the 
view  that  education  consists  mainly  in  the  providing 
and  suggesting  of  living  ideas  on  moral,  civic,  sssthetic, 
find  other  matters.  Except  on  matters  of  school  feeding 
and  school  hygiene  they  are  as  conventional  as  any 
group  of  people  in  the  country. 

A  rapid  outline  of  the  older  and  the  newer  views  of 
the  moral  nature  of  man  has  already  been  given,*  and 
an  attempt  made  to  show  their  bearing  on  educational 
matters.  When  Mr.  Shaw  talks  about  "  abortionism  " 
he  appears  as  an  adherent  of  the  former — the  view 
that  the  soul  is  endowed  from  birth  with  a  mystic 
faculty  of  conscience,  a  mystic  faculty  of  will  (perhaps 
rebaptised    "life   force"   and    incarnated   for    dramatic 

*  Pp.  46-8. 
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purposes  in  Siegfried),  and  sundry  other  mystic  faculties ; 
these  in  combination  constitute  a  hypermystic  individu- 
ality or  personality.  So  mystic  is  everything  that  any 
educator  who  lays  his  desecrating  hand  upon  the  soul  is 
a  "  vile  abortionist."  The  function  of  education  is  to 
cultivate,  but  by  no  means  to  create,  these  faculties. 
Just  as  in  the  older  theories  of  embryology  the  future 
plant  or  animal  was  supposed  to  exist,  preformed  though 
microscopic,  from  the  first,  so  in  the  older  views  of 
education  at  present  stalking  forth  as  new,  scientific, 
and  revolutionary,  the  human  faculties  of  "  conscience," 
"will,"  "reason,"  "observation,"  and  the  rest  were 
supposed  to  exist  from  the  first  in  the  child.  This  false 
view  would  have  led  to  a  "  hands  off !  "  policy  except 
that  teachers  and  the  Church  would  not  have  it,  and 
happened  to  be  right  for  once. 

Now,  what  is  actually  innate  in  man  ?  Of  what  ele- 
ments does  heredity  consist?  The  reply  is,  that  a 
number  of  instincts  are  innate,  but  these  do  not  corres- 
pond to  the  usual  list  of  faculties  ;  there  is  no  instinct  of 
"  conscience,"  or  **  observation,"  and  the  like,  though 
there  is  a  social  instinct,  a  constructive  instinct,  and  a 
great  capacity — we  can  hardly  call  it  instinct — for  imita- 
tion, sympathy,  and  suggestion.  What  is  of  reaUy 
immense  importance  is  the  fact  that  all  the  instincts  of 
man,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  animals,  are 
highly  plastic,  dirigible,  and  educable.  Imitation,  sym- 
pathy, and  suggestion — the  deeds,  the  feelings,  and  the 
thoughts  of  other  people — are  able  to  guide  and  mould 
our  hereditary  equipment  of  instincts  in  all  kinds  of 
wonderful  ways,  ways  which  the  world  is  only  painfully 
learning,  and  which,  if  Mr.  Shaw's  "abortionist"  maxim 
were  acted  upon,  would  never  be  learnt  at  all.  Man's 
most  distinctive  characteristic  is  his  tremendous  accessi- 
bility to  the  power  of  imitation,  sympathy  and  sugges- 
tion ;    in  other  words,  to  the  power  of  the  ideas  that 
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came  to  him  from  without ;  in  still  other  words,  to  the 
power  of  instruction  or  of  some  equivalent  of  instruc- 
tion. As  Mr.  Chesterton  points  out,  Mr.  Shaw's 
fundamental  error  is  the  ignoring  of  tradition  ("  social 
heredity ").  Most  of  our  theorists,  in  fact,  ignore  it, 
either  in  its  good  aspects  or  in  its  bad. 

How  came  it  about  that  man's  instincts  are  so  plastic, 
that  man  is  so  educable,  and  that  analogies  with  animal 
and  plant  life  are  therefore  so  impertinent  ?  Possibly 
because  the  acquisition  of  hand  power  and  speech  power 
rendered  the  rigidity  of  instinct  no  longer  an  advantage  ; 
hand  power  provided  a  man  with  houses  and  weapons, 
and  therefore  permitted*  domesticity  and  infantile  im- 
maturity, while  speech  power  provided  a  social  heredity 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  and  through  books.  Once  we  grasp  the  function 
of  social  heredity,  nine-tenths  of  the  educational  clap- 
trap of  the  present  day  will  be  recognised  for  what 
it  is.  Once  we  grasp  that  social  heredity,  operating 
upon  the  plastic  instincts  of  man,  is  now  a  more  potent 
force  than  biological  or  germinal  heredity;  once  we 
grasp  that  man  is  suffering  from  a  considerable  and  very 
fortunate  paralysis  or  atrophy  of  his  instincts,  with  the 
result  that  those  instincts  may  become  more  than 
instincts — once  we  grasp  these  truths  our  attitude 
towards  education  will  become  hopeful  and  practical 
and,  above  all,  different. 

Now,  is  Mr.  Shaw  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  man's 
evolution  has  taken  this  final  form ;  that  brain  power, 
memory  power,  idea  power,  have  supplanted  muscle 
power,  speed  power,  and  instinct  power  ?  He  is  not 
ignorant  of  it ;  the  fact  is  stated  in  fervently  teleological 
language  by  Don  Juan  in  Act  III.  of  Man  and  Superman: 
"  Life  was  driving  at  brains — at  its  darling  object :  an 
organ  by  which  it  can  attain  not  only  self-consciousness 
but  self-understanding."    The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Shaw 
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seems  to  imagine  that  the  life  force  is  going  to  keep  on 
at  this  business  for  ever  and  ever ;  that  our  brains  must 
get  bigger  and  bigger  in  every  generation  (or  woe  unto 
us !)  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  more  to  put 
into  the  brains.  Surely  a  limit  will  be  reached,  just  as  a 
limit  to  muscularity  was  reached  with  the  plesiosaurus, 
etc. ;  though  the  brain  power  of  the  superman  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  man  of  to-day,  the  essential 
difference  will  lie  in  the  external  heritage  of  the  super- 
man ;  he  will  be  born  into  a  better  social  environment, 
and  all  his  possibilities  will  have  breathing  ground  and 
feeding  ground.  Indeed,  when  the  educationist  of  to-day 
studies  the  hopeful  phenomena  of  adolescence  he  is 
inclined  to  ask  whether  supermen  are  not  already  among 
us  in  abundance. 

The  business  of  education  is  first  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  dozen  or  more  plastic  instincts  of  the  child  and  the 
youth,  and  then  to  dump  down  upon  the  back  of  these 
instincts  a  load  of  stimulating  ideas.  The  writer  deliber- 
ately uses  a  crude  and  offensive  metaphor  in  place  of  the 
picturesque  but  elusive  and  useless  metaphors  which  are 
regarded  as  scientific  and  orthodox.  Provided  we  ensure 
that  the  child's  mind  is  not  unfairly  handicapped,  as  in 
some  religious  systems,  either  by  deliberate  depreciation 
of  reason  or  by  the  suppression  of  such  facts  as  would 
awaken  inquiry,  it  is  our  business  as  teachers  to  supply 
the  child  not  only  with  nature-knowledge  and  linguistic 
skill,  but  with  the  moral  traditions  and  the  acquired 
experience  of  the  race.  Discretion  and  selective  wisdom 
are  no  doubt  required ;  and,  again,  first-hand  knowledge 
is  better  than  second-hand;  but  the  child  has  to  be 
provided  with  whole  masses  of  second-hand  knowledge 
all  the  same.  He  has  to  be  convinced,  as  early  as  is 
psychologically  possible,  that  certain  acts  are  noble, 
certain  others  ignoble,  discourteous,  unmerciful,  and  so 
on.     New  and,  at  present,  nameless  duties  and  decencies 
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and  idealisms  will,  as  generation  succeeds  generation,  be 
added  to  this  load  of  social  tradition.  If  such  a  system 
of  education  is  "  abortionism,"  then  the  writer  is  a  sup- 
porter of  "abortionism." 

"  But,"  someone  will  say,  "  what  about  the  child's  sacred 
personality  or  individuality?  Does  not  the  teacher  crush 
this  or  corrupt  this  when  he  imposes  moral  traditions 
upon  it  ?  Is  there  not  something  mean  and  caddish  in 
the  feverish  haste  of  the  sects  to  chain  the  soul  of  the 
child  in  the  shades  of  their  own  prison-house,  where  the 
only  air  he  can  breathe  is  the  tainted  air  of  their  own 
prejudices  ?  Is  not  the  process,  after  aU,  one  of  abor- 
tionism?     Why  not  leave  the  child  alone?" 

Easy  enough  if  evolution  had  taken  another  line  and 
man  were  still  a  mechanism  of  instincts.  The  child 
cannot  he  left  alone;  he  is  bound  to  pick  up  ideas,  how- 
ever many  self-denying  ordinances  we  may  choose  to 
pass  on  our  own  philosophic  account.  He  will  leara 
about  the  foreigner  from  the  Tariff  Reform  League  or  its 
newspapers,  about  the  capitalist  from  the  S.D.F.  or  its 
emissaries,  about  alcohol  from  the  temperance  society, 
and  so  on ;  he  will  pick  up  ideals  of  conduct  from  every- 
one he  meets,  and  from  every  penny  shocker  he  reads. 
The  question  for  the  educationist  is  whether  partisan 
sources  like  these  are  the  best  or  the  only  ones  that  can 
be  provided  for  the  moral  education  of  the  race ;  and 
whether  the  moral  truth  that  filters  through  the  channel 
of  the  school  is  not  likely  to  be,  at  any  rate  a  little  more 
wholesome  than  that  which  surges  down  the  gutters  of 
our  streets.  The  distinction,  be  it  observed,  is  not 
between  leaving  the  child  alone  or  instructing  him — in 
Utopia;  but  between  these  processes  in  the  England  of 
to-day.  A  well-known  professor  of  education  recently 
failed  to  draw  this  distinction:  "Let  virtue,"  he  said, 
"grow  in  its  own  time;  leave  these  quiet  waters  to  their 
own  channel    .    .    .    forget  that  you  are  a  moralist,  and 
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remember  that  your  pupil  is  a  child."  The  words  sound 
like  those  of  Mr.  Shaw  himself.  The  fallacy  is  obvious. 
Virtue  will  not  "  grow  in  its  own  tims,"  however  much 
we  "  leave  the  quiet  waters  to  their  own  channel " ; 
suggestions  will  come  from  without,  contradictory  sug- 
gestions, senseless  suggestions,  vile  suggestions ;  and  the 
educationist  who,  wrapped  in  his  dreams  of  Utopia, 
forgets  that  human  plasticity  means  plasticity  to  evil  as 
well  as  to  good  influences,  and  that  if  the  good  man 
refuses  to  be  an  "  abortionist,"  the  bad  man — or,  at  any 
rate,  a  bad  social  environment — has  no  such  fantastic  if 
philosophic  scruples,  is  on  this  question  a  mere  acade- 
mician. Admitting  that  moral  education  in  the  past  has 
often  been  stupid,  clumsy,  ascetic,  tactless,  premature — 
and  frequently  far  worse  than  the  worst  we  can  say 
about  it — the  writer  affirms  that  some  process  by  which 
the  best  moral  traditions  of  the  race  may  be  handed  down, 
justified  to  the  reason,  corrected,  and  systematised,  is  an 
essential  part  of  education.  In  one  of  Mr.  Wells's 
earliest  attempts  at  scientific  romance,  and  certainly  the 
most  unpleasant  of  them  all,  we  are  introduced  to  an 
island  where  a  scientist,  by  physiological  means,  has 
succeeded  in  transforming  various  animals  into  creatures 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  human  beings.  And 
how  is  this  level  subsequently  sustained  ?  Solely  through 
a  so-called  law — a  body  of  verbally  recited  maxims, 
which,  by  the  process  of  repetition,  gradually  established 
themselves  in  the  minds  of  these  creatures  as  something 
higher  than  their  own  impulses;  "Not  to  go  on  all 
fours ;  that  is  the  law.  Are  we  not  men  ?  Not  to  suck 
up  drink ;  that  is  the  law.  Are  we  not  men  ?  Not  to 
claw  barks  of  trees ;  that  is  the  law.  Are  we  not  men?" 
And,  again,  a  maxim  with  which  Mr.  Shaw  will  agree, 
"  Not  to  eat  fish  nor  flesh ;  that  is  the  law.  Are  we 
not  men  ?  " 

Say  what  we  will  about  "individuality,"  "personality," 
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*'aborfcionism,"  and  the  rest,  it  is  on  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  stores  of  moral,  civic,  and  other  wisdom  that 
the  hopes  of  the  human  race  must  mainly  depend ;  and 
it  is  the  task  of  education  to  give  dynamic  energy  to 
these  stores  of  wisdom  by  linking  them  to  the  instincts  of 
the  soul — or,  if  we  prefer  the  expression,  linking  them  on 
to  the  "will,"  or  the  "conscience,"  or  the  "reason" — 
three  words  which  probably  mean  much  the  same  thing. 
We  have  not  learnt  how  to  do  this ;  but  so  long  as  we 
ignore  the  task,  or  sneer  at  it,  or  leave  it  to  the  unin- 
telligent, so  long  must  we  expect  all  the  moral  incon- 
sistencies which  Mr.  Shaw  exposes  in  his  plays.  For, 
curious  enough,  the  most  brilliant  work  of  our  author 
is  concerned  with  men  of  the  type  of  Broadbent,  whose 
"blessed  old  head,"  we  are  told,  "had  all  its  ideas  in 
watertight  compartments,"  which  compartments  were 
"  impervious  to  anything  it  did  not  suit  him  to  under- 
stand." Absolutely  true  to  life ;  Mr.  Shaw  has  described 
John  Bull's  most  characteristic  fault — the  fault  that  is 
at  the  root  of  nine-tenths  of  John  Bull's  inconsistencies 
and  failures,  as  well  as,  doubtless,  of  some  small  portion 
of  his  practical  success.  John,  as  Arnold  said  years  ago, 
is  "inaccessible  to  ideas,"  and  suffers  from  "inflexibihty 
of  mind  "  ;  he  is  conscientious  and  energetic,  but  as  his 
ideas  are  in  watertight  compartments  his  actions  and 
attitudes  lack  internal  consistency,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  foreigner  condemns  him  as  a  hypocrite,  not 
really  understanding  him  at  all.  He  is  everything  except 
lucid ;  and  thus  we  come  across  case  after  case  of  men 
like  Craven  in  The  Philanderer  condemning  the  cruelty 
of  the  vivisector  and  condoning  the  cruelty  of  war  or  of 
the  chase. 

If  this  is  a  true  characterisation  of  the  English  national 
weakness,  what  remedy  does  Mr.  Shaw  propose  ?  To 
attempt  to  form  the  character  of  John  Bull,  junior,  is 
"vile  abortionism " ;  his  character  must,  presumably,  be 
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left  to  form  itself,  and  he  must  continue  to  pick  up  his 
morals  and  his  civics  in  scraps.  His  favourite  catch- 
words must  continue  to  carry  the  narrow  connotations 
of  sect,  or  party,  or  clique.  The  very  lack  of  system  in 
his  ideas,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  his  moral  inconsis- 
tencies, must  be  perpetuated  indefinitely.  Anything  else 
is  "  abortionism."  Now,  the  only  conceivable  advantage 
of  such  a  policy  accrues  to  Mr.  Shaw  himself,  whom  it 
provides  with  fresh  and  lucrative  supplies  of  Kamsdens 
and  Broadbents  for  dramatic  purposes.  Having  cornered 
the  market  of  moral  illumination,  Mr.  Shaw  is  bent  upon 
maintaining  the  price  of  the  article,  and  he  exploits  his 
advantage  with  the  ruthlessness  of  a  capitalist.  Nay, 
he  clamours  for  a  protective  tariff  against  ideas. 

Our  author  is  terribly  hard  to  please.  "  Children  are 
scourged  and  enslaved  in  the  name  of  parental  duty  and 
education,"  he  makes  Cregan  say  in  John  Bull's  Other 
Island.  "If  a  boy  shows  the  least  ability,"  remarks 
Uudershaft  in  Major  Barbara,  "  he  is  fastened  on  by 
schoolmasters  .  .  .  crammed  with  second-hand  ideas, 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  docility  and  what  they  call 
good  taste,  and  lamed  for  life,  so  that  he  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  teaching."  These  amplifications  of  the 
abortionist  maxim  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
author's  apparent  approval  of  teaching  "  good  manners 
and  sweetness  of  speech  " — qualities  which  seem  to  corre- 
spond in  part  with  "  docility  and  good  taste,"  and  which 
nuns  in  their  convent  schools  teach  while  Council  teachers 
— Mr.  Shaw  disapprovingly  points  out — do  not.  Another 
minor  contradiction  concerns  Matthew  Haffigan,  whose 
tragedy,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  his  "  wasted  youth,  his 
stunted  mind,  and  his  drudgery  over  clods  and  pigs 
until  he  became  a  clod  and  pig  himself."  So  far  as  the 
present  writer  can  discover,  the  only  thing  the  matter 
with  HafiBgan,  in  addition  to  his  poverty,  was  that  no 
intelligent  abortionist  ever  took  him  in  hand,  and  sup- 
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plied  him   with   what    Mr.    Shaw   calls   "  second-hand 
ideas."     However,  let  that  pass. 

Perhaps,  what  Mr.  Shaw  means  is  that  all  attempts  to 
form  character  are  hopelessly  ineffective  because  heredity 
— not  social  heredity — is  omnipotent.  Certain  passages 
in  The  Bevolutionist's  Handbook  here  deserve  careful 
consideration. 

He  tells  us  that  he  has  little  or  no  hope  in  the  mere 
transfiguration  of  institutions,  in  modifications  of  religi- 
ous faith,  in  improvements  in  educational  method ;  such 
changes  are  but  changes  from  Tweedledum  to  Tweedle.^ee. 
Eeal  changes  must  be  deeper  ;  and  his  despairing  glance 
flickers  into  a  steely  enthusiasm  as  he  contemplates  the 
change  "from  the  crab  apple  to  the  pippin,"  "  from  the 
wolf  to  the  house  dog."  He  quotes  Mrs.  Poyser  with 
approval :  "Ye  must  be  born  again,  and  born  different." 
"The  cry  for  the  superman  did  not  begin  with  Nietzsche 
nor  will  it  end  with  his  vogue."  "  The  superman  .... 
must  be  born  of  woman  by  man's  intentional  and  well- 
considered  contrivance."  "Man,  as  he  is,  never  will  nor 
can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  by  any  .  .  .  quackeries, 
political,  scientific,  educational,  religious,  or  artistic." 
"  Man  will  return  to  his  idols  and  his  cupidities  .... 
until  his  nature  is  changed." 

This  is  rapidly  becoming  the  orthodox  creed  of  a  small 
group  of  scientists  who,  on  the  basis  of  certain  studies 
in  green  peas  and  other  lowly  types  of  life,  are  imagining 
that  human  evolution  will  find  its  key  in  the  evolution 
of  those  types.  Before  this  small  group  of  specialists 
Mr.  Shaw  genuflects  with  an  abjectness  worthy  of  Patsy 
Farrel.  Though  constantly  girding  at  modern  science, 
and  especially  at  its  physiological  department,  he  is 
obsessed  by  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  eugenists. 
He  can  make  brilliant  fun,  in  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  of 
bacteriology  and  surgery,  but  he  sees  nothing  grotesque 
in  the   analogy   between    man  and    the   pippin.     Why 
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does  not  someone  write  a  play  with  Mr.  Sliaw  for  its 
comic  character — in  the  first  act  performing  his  morn- 
ing devotions  before  a  gigantic  pippin — a  pippin  that 
is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 
pippins;  in  the  second  smitten  down  by  appendicitis, 
brought  on  by  a  vegetarian  orgie  ;  in  the  third  contem- 
plating, a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  the  pip  that  had 
caused  all  the  trouble  ;  while  around  him  stand  the  high 
priests  of  surgery,  triumphant  over  their  sometime  foe  ? 
In  all  seriousness,  why  should  Mr.  Shaw — at  any  rate  in 
one  of  his  books — appear  to  swallow  greedily  any  hocus- 
pocus  about  heredity — a  subject  concerning  which  we 
certainly  know  this,  that  we  constantly  attribute  to  it 
effects  which  spring  from  nutrimental,  environmental, 
and  educational  sources,  and  that  the  course  of  human 
evolution  has  meant  the  gradual  elimination  of  heredity 
in  favour  of  educability — while  at  the  same  time  every 
other  department  of  biological  science  is  the  object  of 
his  satire  ? 

Mr.  Wells,  in  Mankind  in  the  Making,  has  pointed  out 
the  practical  futility  of  the  notion  of  race-breeding — at 
any  rate,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge ;  and  Mr. 
Shaw  occasionally  admits  much  the  same  thing.  The 
first  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a 
superman  we  want,  though  he  cheerfully  suggests  that 
we  shall  "find  out  how  to  produce  him  by  the  old 
method  of  trial  and  error."  The  real  difficulties  are 
indeed  enormous.  There  is  the  fact  that  man  is  a  slowly 
reproducing  creature ;  three  generations  a  century  is  not 
a  promising  rate  of  reproduction  for  the  experiments  of 
the  philosophic  breeder.  There  is  again  the  fact  that 
man  is  only  a  slightly  varying  creature ;  consequently 
even  if  the  progress  with  each  generation  were  uninter- 
rupted it  would  be  infinitesimal  in  amount,  and  the 
patience  demanded  for  the  process  would  imply  that  the 
race  was  already  a  race  of  supermen.     There  is  thirdly 
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the  basal  fact,  already  stressed,  that  man's  plasticity, 
educability,  and  suggestibility  would  tend  to  mask  even 
the  most  definite  heredity.  One  concludes,  therefore, 
that  though  a  very  few  simple  rules  regulating  marriage, 
or  at  any  rate  parenthood,  are  obviously  called  for,  to  lay 
stress  on  heredity  is  to  prove  oneself  an  unpractical 
person,  lacking  in  sense  of  proportion  and  in  feeling  for 
what  is  relatively  important.  Possibly  everything  Mr. 
Shaw  says  about  heredity  is  true,  but  his  emphasis  is 
wrong,  and,  therefore,  as  an  educational  thinker,  he  is 
a  far  worse  guide  than  many  men  who,  with  only  a 
hundredth  part  of  his  knowledge  and  ability,  keep  their 
finger  more  firmly  upon  the  really  significant  aspects  of 
the  situation.  But  his  mistake  is  more  than  one  of 
emphasis.  When  he  speaks  of  the  hopes  of  the  educa- 
tionists having  been  demolished  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  doctrine  of  use-inheritance,  he  should  be 
asked,  "What  serious  educationists  have  held  this 
view  ? "  Education  does  not  rely  upon  the  doctrine 
that  parental  acquirements  are  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring, but  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  human  mind  is 
plastic  and  suggestible.  If  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
parenthood  at  all,  and  babies  dropped  from  the  clouds  or 
crystallised  out  from  chalybeate  springs,  education 
would  be  as  potent  and  important  as  ever,  provided  the 
mind  were  plastic.  So  far,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Shaw 
having  pricked  the  educational  bubble  he  has  never 
fairly  faced  what  education  means. 

Heredity,  however,  is  an  elusive  subject;  there  is  so 
much  of  what  may  be  called  pseudo-heredity.  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Shaw  has  tried  to  show  this  in  the  preface  to 
John  BulVs  Other  Island,  where  he  attempts  to  explode 
the  fiction  of  an  original  difference  between  the  Irish  and 
English  races,  and,  like  Froude  before  him,  attributes 
such  differences  as  exist  to  climate,  geographical  and 
economic.     But  at  this  very  point  where  Mr.  Shaw,  for 
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once,  is  a  champion  of  environment,  his  argument  is 
exceptionally  confusing.  The  "  idolatrous  Englishman," 
he  says,  "is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  imagination, 
having  no  sense  of  reality  to  check  it "  ;  the  "  fact-loving 
Irishman,"  though  possessing  "  a  far  subtler  and  more 
fastidious  imagination,  has  one  eye  always  on  things  as 
they  are,"  and  Mr.  Shaw  illustrates  this  by  the  difference 
between  the  theatrical  Nelson  and  the  disillusioned,  or 
rather  unillusioned,  Wellington. 

What  does  he  mean?  Larry  Doyle,  in  John  Bull's 
Other  Island,  assures  us  that  "the  Irish  climate,  acting 
on  the  Irish  imagination,  makes  the  Irishman  unable  to 
face  reality  .  .  .  makes  him  prefer  to  starve  rather  than 
cook  a  meal,  and  to  go  shabby  rather  than  wash  himself." 
When,  however,  the  Irishman  is  taken  away  from  the 
Irish  climate,  he  becomes  "fact  loving"  and  efficient. 
But,  if  so,  why  should  he  differ  from  the  "  idolatrous  " 
Englishman  if  race  means  little  or  nothing  ?  We  have 
eliminated  climate,  and  yet  the  Irishman  shines  forth  as 
superior  to  the  Englishman. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  to  discover  what  Mr.  Shaw 
means.  He  is  probably  right  in  here  laying  little  stress 
on  race  and  much  on  environment,  for,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  negro,  profound  racial  differences  between 
men  are  probably  not  great,  though  temperamental  differ- 
ences may  be  considerable.  Mr.  Shaw's  ever-recurrent 
mistake  is  the  way  in  which  he  ignores  human  plasticity 
and  the  resultant  influence  of  social  heredity;  conse- 
quently, though  he  expels  the  notion  of  race  at  one 
moment,  he  almost  compels  its  stealthy  entrance  at  the 
next.  The  expulsion  is  certainly  vigorous  enough.  Thus 
Larry  Doyle  says,  "  If  all  my  Irish  blood  were  poured 
into  your  veins  you  wouldn't  turn  a  hair  of  your  con- 
stitution and  character.  Go  and  marry  the  most  English 
Englishwoman  and  bring  up  your  son  in  Rosscullen,  and 
that  son's  character  will  be  like  mine."     Eace,  in  fact,  is 
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the  "hollowest  of  fictions."  Yet,  if  the  Englishman  is 
"  idolatrous  "  and  the  Irishman  "  fact  loving  "  when  on 
English  soil,  the  unwary  reader  is  almost  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  difference  is  innate  and  racial.  A  more 
reasonable  explanation — and  one  that  Mr.  Shaw  ought 
to  give — is  in  terms  of  education  and  social  heredity. 
The  Englishman's  mind  and  the  Irishman's  mind  have 
been  fed  on  different  sets  of  truths  or  fictions.  Why, 
then,  does  not  Mr.  Shaw  become  an  educational  reformer, 
and  seek  to  put  those  minds  right  ?  Probably  because 
he  has  talked  too  much  about  "vile  abortionism  "  and 
has  flirted  too  conspicuously  with  the  advocates  of  selective 
breeding  to  recant  publicly.  Tliere  is,  as  already  said, 
an  egoism  in  these  things. 

It  may  be  replied  that  Mr.  Shaw  makes  many  admis- 
sions of  the  power  of  education,  the  latter  term  being 
here  used  in  the  widest  sense.  Of  course  he  does.  The 
trouble  is  that,  while  his  ethical  views  on  punishment 
and  h's  economic  views  on  municipal  trading  and  the 
minimum  wage,  and  his  critical  views  on  Ibsen  and 
Pinero,  are  lucid,  homogeneous,  and  possibly  con- 
vincing, his  educational  views  are  individually  stodgy 
and  collectively  heterogeneous.  He  is  an  educational 
Broadbent,  with  the  difference  that,  whereas  Broadbent 
proposed  to  float  an  hotel,  Mr.  Shaw  proposes  to  float 
nothing. 

What  does  he  admit  ?  Certainly  he  admits  that  nuns 
"  teach  girls  good  manners  and  sweetness  of  speech," 
though  he  does  not  say  whether  this  is  "  abortionism  " 
or  not. 

He  tells  us  that  Barney  Doran  represents  "energy  and 
capacity  wasted  and  demoralised  by  want  of  sufficient 
training  and  social  pressure  to  force  it  into  beneficent 
activity,  and  build  a  character  with  it."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that,  though  moulding  a  character  is  abortion- 
ism, building  a  character  is  not. 
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Again,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  Major  Barbara 
that  "every  practical  man  and  woman  is  a  potential 
scoundrel  and  a  potential  good  citizen."  But  he  obscures 
the  value  of  this  admission  of  human  plasticity  by  adding 
that  "what  a  man  is  depends  on  his  character;  but  what 
he  does,  and  what  we  think  of  what  he  does,  depends  on 
his  circumstances " ;  conduct,  he  says,  is  almost  as 
uniform  in  men  as  if  men  were  sheep.  Apparently  he 
means  that  temperament  is  innate,  but  that  the  human 
soul  is  plastic  to  social  and  educational  influences.  This 
is  very  likely  true,  but  it  will  not  fit  with  some  of  the 
other  things  he  says. 

Again,  he  tells  us  that  Church  schools  are  imposing  a 
slave  morality  on  their  pupils — the  inference  being  that 
character,  if  not  capable  of  being  abortionistically  moulded, 
can,  at  any  rate,  be  plastered  over  with  adhesive  substance. 

More  significant  still,  in  the  preface  to  Major  Barbara, 
he  seems  to  throw  the  distinctions  of  heredity  entirely 
overboard.  "A  man  who  believes,"  he  says,  "that  men 
are  naturally  divided  into  upper  and  lower  and  middle 
classes  morally,  is  making  exactly  the  same  mistake  as 
the  man  who  believes  that  they  are  naturally  divided  in 
the  same  way  socially.  ManUind  is  practically  a  single 
species*  and  not  a  menagerie  of  gentlemen  and  bounders, 
villains  and  heroes  ....  distinct  animals  who  must 
not  be  introduced  to  one  another  or  inter-marry." 

Confusion  upon  confusion !  If  Mr.  Shaw  means  that 
inherent  power  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  kind  is  in- 
dependent of  the  distinctions  of  social  rank,  he  is  pro- 
bably right,  and  his  view  is  a  useful  corrective  to  certain 
subtle  suggestions  from  the  "  eugenic "  side  and  from 
patrons  of  secret  Circulars.  Whatever  the  laws  of 
heredity  may  be  they  probably  set  at  defiance  our  pre- 
judices against  coal-heavers  and  in  favour  of  marquises. 
But   if   Mr.    Shaw   means   that   on   the   attainment   of 

♦  Italics  ours. 
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medical,  social,  and  educational  omniscience  with  regard 
to  feeding,  training,  education,  and  opportunity,  there 
would  remain  few  distinctions  of  ability  and  character, 
he  is  going  to  counter  his  advocacy  of  breeding  methods 
in  The  Bevolutionist' s  Handbook.  Only  one  disappoint- 
ing fact  looms  forth  in  undeniable  shape ;  Mr.  Shaw 
will  do  nothing,  if  he  can  help  it,  for  education. 

And  yet  there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope  on  the  horizon. 
Mr.  Shaw's  characterisation  of  Broadbent,  or,  in  more 
general  terms,  his  characterisation  of  the  modern 
Englishman,  is  so  admirably  true  that  the  suggestion  of 
remedial  measures  along  educational  lines  is  almost 
inevitable.  What  is  the  matter  with  Broadbent  and 
Eamsden  and  the  rest  of  the  forty-or-more-year-old 
"  scoundrels  "  he  pillories  ?  Mr.  Shaw  answers, 
•*  Stupidity,"  and  he  is  right.  Using  the  technical 
language  of  pedagogics,  one  might  say  that  the  matter 
with  these  men  is  defective  apperception.  Again  and 
again  as  we  trace  the  works  of  the  devil  back  to  their 
causes  we  find  that  some  blindness  or  impotence  had 
darkened  the  soul ;  that  some  physiological,  social,  in- 
tellectual, or  other  defect  was  at  the  root  of  all  the 
trouble  ;  thus  we  are  driven  to  ask  whether,  if  all  moral 
evil  could  be  traced  back,  it  would  not  resolve  itself  into 
some  form,  subtle  or  obvious,  of  weakness,  ignorance, 
prejudice,  thoughtlessness,  delusion,  or  lack  of  imagin- 
ation. Many  conventional  sins  against  society  may,  of 
course,  not  be  sins  at  all ;  they  may  be  heroic  ;  to  trace 
these  back  to  ignorance  is  not  our  purpose.  But  genuine 
offences  against  one's  own  nature  or  against  one's 
fellows — these,  in  a  multitude  of  cases  and  possibly  in 
all,  are  traceable  to  causes  which,  if  not  intellectual  in 
the  usual  sense,  are  at  any  rate  intellectual  in  an  allow- 
able sense.  "  He  does  not  knoiv  what  decency  means," 
we  commonly  say;  and  our  words  may  be  more  pro- 
foundly true  than  we  suspect.     The  time  indeed  may 
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come  when,  the  sense  of  "  sin  "  having  weakened,  its  place 
will  be  partially  taken  by  a  rational  and  poignant  sense 
of  meanness,  folly  or  impropriety;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  new  sense  will  be  every  whit  as  morally 
effective  as  the  old.  Nay,  if  at  the  present  time  most  of 
us  would  rather  be  regarded  as  clever  rogues  than  as 
honest  dolts  or  clumsy  clodhoppers  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  partial  displacement  of  the  notion  of  sin 
by  the  notion  of  stupidity  may  do  much  for  morality. 

Mr.  Shaw's  noblest  utterances  have  been  made  in  this 
connection.  The  folly  of  revenge  and  the  folly  of 
vindictive  punishment,  whether  between  individuals  or 
between  nations — on  these  themes  his  voice  is  the  most 
resonant  of  the  age. 

What  can  be  finer  than  this  from  Ccesar  and 
Cleopatra?  "These  knockers  at  your  gates  are  believers 
in  vengeance  and  in  stabbing.  You  have  slain  their 
leader ;  it  is  right  that  they  shall  slay  you.  And  then  in 
the  name  of  that  right  shall  I  not  slay  them  for  murder- 
ing their  Queen,  and  be  slain  in  my  turn  by  their  coun- 
trymen as  the  invader  of  their  fatherland  ?  Can  Eome 
do  less  then  than  slay  these  slayers,  too,  to  show  the 
world  how  Eome  avenges  her  sons  and  her  honor?  And 
so,  to  the  end  of  history,  murder  shall  breed  murder, 
always  in  the  name  of  right  and  honor  and  peace,  until 
the  gods  are  tired  of  blood  and  create  a  race  that  can 
understand." 

This  is  magnificent,  but  does  Mr.  Shaw  mean  to  act 
upon  it  ?  He  may,  perhaps,  reply  that  the  closing  phase 
of  this  great  speech  of  Caesar  is  simply  another  cry  for 
the  superman;  the  gods  are  to  create  a  race  that  can 
understand.  But  is  there  clear  need  for  any  new  race  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  uselessness  of  retributive  punishment 
and  the  wickedness  of  revenge,  Mr.  Shaw  remarks,  is 
••  simple  common  sense,"  and  is  therefore,  one  would 
imagine,  within  the  reach  of  the  common  man  if  properly 
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instructed.  It  is  not  an  elusive  or  erudite  doctrine  at  all. 
Does,  then,  Mr.  Shaw  mean  to  act  up  to  to  his  own 
convictions  ?  Suppose  he  had  the  machinery  of  educa- 
tion in  his  hands;  would  he  not  employ  it  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  men  the  wickedness  or  folly  of 
revenge  ?  Or  would  the  employment  of  educational 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  "  common 
sense  "  doctrine  be  "  vile  abortionism  "  ?  If  it  is  "  vile 
abortionism  "  for  children,  is  it  also  vile  abortionism  foi 
youths  ?  If  it  is  vile  abortionism  for  youths,  is  it  also 
vile  abortionism  for  adults  ?  Scarcely,  for  Mr.  Shaw  is 
h'mself  speaking  to  the  adults  who  attend  the  theatre 
and  hear  his  plays ;  and  surely  he  would  not  condemn 
abortionism  in  the  school  and  practise  abortionism  in 
the  theatre?  Here  is  a  mighty  doctrine  that  would 
pluck  from  men's  hearts,  or,  at  any  rate,  weaken  in  their 
hearts,  the  malice  and  vindictiveness  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  social  and  international  crimes  innumerable,  that 
would  take  away  whatever  is  false  in  the  glamour  of 
war,  and  would  revolutionise  our  attitude  towards  the 
criminal.  Is  this  doctrine  ever  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  human  race,  or  is  it  to  remain  the 
esoteric  knowledge  of  a  dramatist,  ineffective  except  so 
far  as  it  enables  him  to  make  fun,  in  Arms  and  the  Man 
of  war,  and  in  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion  of  the 
♦•  justice  "  meted  out  by  the  English  bench  ?  Now,  to 
convince  people  above  forty,  or  perhaps  even  thirty,  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine  is  admittedly  difficult ;  Mr.  Shaw's 
only  chance  is  by  beginning  earlier,  unless,  perchance, 
he  fall  back  on  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  taught,  though 
scarcely  believed  in,  by  the  school  teachers  who  operated 
abortionistically  thirty  years  ago  upon  the  childish  minds 
of  the  scoundrels  of  forty  now  vexing  the  dramatist's 
mind.  Mr.  Shaw's  doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  revenge 
may  be  "  simple  common  sense  " ;  but  there  is  another 
piece  of  "simple  common  sense,"  to  which  Mr.  Shaw 
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seems  as  blind  as  any  "  scoundrel "  in  his  repertory, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  man  who  believes  in  a 
noble  doctrine  to  do  his  best  to  ensure  that  younger 
generations  may  be  preserved  from  the  illusion  against 
which  that  doctrine  is  a  protest. 

No  doubt  the  task  of  instructing  the  young  in  these 
matters  has  been  grossly  mismanaged  in  the  past.  All 
education  has  been  mismanaged,  and  not  onlj'-  moral  in- 
struction, while  civic  instruction  has  hardly  been  dreamt 
of.  Years  must  elapse  before  even  text-books  rising 
beyond  a  dull  mediocrity  can  be  expected.  Especially 
must  there  be  more  appeal  to  reason,  and  to  that  enorm- 
ous fund  of  adolescent  idealism  which,  though  crossed 
and  often  concealed  by  sundry  pseudo-morbid  phenomena, 
constitutes  the  glory  and  the  promise  of  man.  Certainly 
our  moral  and  civic  instruction,  or  whatever  we  choose 
to  call  it,  cannot  be  very  systematic  or  very  effective 
before  the  age  of  twelve,  though  long  before  then  a  moral 
terminology  might  be  rightly  acquired  through  organised 
child  literature  and  in  other  ways.  Perhaps  Mr.  Shaw's 
protest  against  "  abortionism  "  is  a  protest  not  against 
moral  instruction,  but  against  premature  moral  instruc- 
tion; against  confusing  the  child  with  the  adolescent, 
the  relatively  incomplete  being  with  the  relatively  com- 
plete. If  so,  his  protest  is  comparatively  intelligible, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  best  recent  work  in 
educational  investigation.  But,  except  for  a  reference  to 
Eamsden,  in  Man  and  Superman,  Mr.  Shaw  seems  wholly 
to  ignore  the  immense  possibilities  occluded  in  any 
educational  system  which  knows  how  to  employ  the  forces 
of  adolescence;  its  intellectual  interests,  and  hungers, 
and  passions ;  its  social  enthusiasms  and  real  suscepti- 
bilities to  the  call  of  ideas  and  ideals.  He  ignores  all 
this  in  his  hopes  for  the  race — ignores  scientific  facts  to 
which  every  biography  testifies,  but  which  the  world 
has  never  yet  consciously  employed — and  he  falls  back 
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upon  slippery  ideas  of  heredity.  The  lack  of  proportion, 
not  the  lack  of  intrinsic  truth,  is  the  fatal  thing  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  philosophy ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  fatal  thing  in 
the  educational  philosophy  of  most  of  our  contemporaries. 

His  ethical  doctrine  of  revenge  is  not  the  only  one 
upon  which  Mr.  Shaw  lays  stress.  He  has  perfectly 
definite  views  upon  the  turpitude — that  is  to  say,  the 
irrationality  and  folly — of  employing  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
to  say  nothing  of  flesh  meat.  "  Ealstaff,"  he  says,  "  is 
human  but  disgusting,"  and  this  illustrates  his  puritan 
attitude  towards  every  form  of  artificial  sensualism.  He 
is  probably  right  in  all  this ;  rational  people,  qiia  rational, 
do  not  suck  pipes  or  swallow  every  old  wife's  fable  about 
the  virtues  of  whiskey.  One  of  the  most  obvious  duties 
of  a  thinker  like  Mr.  Shaw  is,  therefore,  to  do  his  best 
that  the  coming  generation  shall  be  preserved  from  the 
now  invincible  delusions  which  obsess  the  majority  of 
middle-aged  people.  To  map  out  a  rational  course  of 
conduct  is  not  to  act  the  part  of  an  abortionist.  Yet 
Mr.  Shaw  is  doing  nothing  whatever  along  these  lines. 
His  words  on  this  question  are  precisely  the  words  of 
our  conventional  pedagogues.  He  girds  at  them,  but  he 
is  not  a  bit  less  conventional  than  they.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  he  actually  possesses — as  he  says  himself 
— the  "  temperament  of  a  schoolmaster,"  whatever  that 
may  be. 

And  now  let  us  contemplate  the  most  wonderful  incon- 
sistency which  Mr.  Shaw  has  ever  perpetrated.  He  has 
claimed  for  the  stage — the  true  stage,  the  serious  stage — 
that  it  is  "as  important  as  the  Church  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages."  "A  theatre  to  me,"  he  says,  "is  'a  place 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together.'  "  It  should 
be,  he  claims,  "  a  factory  of  thought,  a  prompter  of  con- 
science, an  elucidator  of  social  conduct,  an  armoury 
against  despair  and  dulness,  and  a  temple  of  the  Ascent 
of  Man."     This,  again,  is  magnificent,  but  it  prompts  to 
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a  question.  If  the  theatre,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  view,  is  to  be 
a  didactic,  or  at  least  an  educational  institution,  con- 
ferring immense  spiritual  benefit  upon  the  people,  mostly 
over  twenty,  and  many  over  forty  years  old,  who  attend 
it,  would  not  an  institution  of  equal  prestige,  and  operat- 
ing upon  far  more  plastic  beings,  probably  effect  far 
more  for  human  progress?  The  school,  too,  might  be 
"a  factory  of  thought,  a  prompter  of  conscience,  an 
elucidator  of  social  conduct,  an  armoury  against  despair 
and  dulness,  and  a  temple  of  the  Ascent  of  Man." 
Mr.  Shaw  may  scout  the  dreams  of  progress  at  one 
moment  and  dream  of  a  reformed  theatre  at  the  next; 
he  may  characterise  the  transformation  of  institutions  as 
mere  changes  from  Tweedledum  to  Tweedledee,  and  then 
himself  proceed  to  advocate  a  transformed  stage;  he 
may  sneer  at  the  formative  function  of  the  school  of 
the  future  while  panegyrising  the  formative  function  of 
the  drama ;  he  may  do  all  this,  but  in  doing  it  he  only 
proves  that  an  emancipated  Irishman  may  see  through 
John  Bull  without  seeing  through  himself.  Mr.  Shaw, 
like  Broadbent,  "has  his  ideas  in  watertight  compart- 
ments." He  defines  a  Philistine  as  "a  prosaic  person 
who  has  no  ideals";  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  treatment  of 
educational  problems,  is  a  Philistine  of  the  Philistines,  a 
very  prosaic  person  who  has  no  ideals,  and  feels  rather 
proud  of  having  none.  Of  him  as  a  thinker  on  edu- 
cational matters  we  may  use  his  own  words  relative  to 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens.  These  writers,  he  says,  "have 
no  constructive  ideas;  in  all  their  fictions  there  is  no 
leading  thought  or  inspiration  for  which  any  man  could 
conceivably  risk  the  spoiling  of  his  hat  in  a  shower." 

P.S. — Mr.  Shaw's  reply  to  the  foregoing*  consists  of 
two  chief  points. 

First,  he  objects  to  the  writer's  glib  use  of  the  moral 

♦  The  above  criticism  is  based  on  a  paper  read  on  March  3rd,  1909,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Shaw. 
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categories.     "  I  dare  say  Dr.  H.  thinks  he  actually  knows 
the  meaning  of  those  words  'good'  and  'bad'." 

To  which  the  reply  is  that  the  Shavian  (or  Nietzschian) 
attack  upon  these  categories  leaves  them  in  full  force ;  a 
few  long-neglected  or  newly-realised  applications  of  them 
are  made,  and,  lo!  the  "new  morality"  is  the  result  I 
Nietzsche's  morality  is  your  morality  and  my  morality, 
with  a  slight  change  of  emphasis ;  Mr.  Shaw's  morality 
is  merely  enlightened  puritanism.  All  that  the  new 
moralists  are  doing  is  to  make  our  moral  notions  a  little 
more  lucid  and  consistent. 

Mr.  Shaw's  second  point  is  that  the  writer  has  altogether 
misunderstood  his  views  on  the  coming  of  the  superman. 
No  one,  he  says,  has  laid  less  stress  on  heredity  than  he. 

If  the  writer  has  misunderstood  him,  others  have  done 
the  same.  He  is  quoted  in  one  of  the  most  recent  works 
on  heredity'''  as  a  supporter  of  genetics,  and  even  in  the 
pages  of  his  work  on  Wagner  we  find  him  urging  that 
"the  majority  of  men  at  present  in  Europe  have  no 
business  to  be  alive.  It  is  necessary  to  breed  a  race  of 
men  in  whom  the  life-giving  impulses  predominate."! 

"  Crab-apple  to  pippin,"  and  other  similar  analogies, 
were  Mr.  Shaw's  own,  and  point  directly  to  "  breeding 
methods." 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  treat  Mr.  Shaw  as  a  mere  poseur y 
there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  these  matters.  The  writer 
assumes  that  the  Maxims  for  Bevolutionists  represent 
the  opinions  of  a  serious  thinker. 

In  Education  and  the  Heredity  Spectre  (Watts  &  Co.), 
the  whole  question  has  been  dealt  with  at  greater  length, 
and  no  reply  to  the  argument  has  yet  been  forthcomirg. 


♦  See  Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  qf  Variation,  Heredity,  and  Evolution, 
(Look:  Murray.) 

t  The  Perfect  Wagnerite,  p.  67. 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 


More   Unsettled   Controversies. 

9 

The  writer  of  these  chapters  has  no  love  of  controversy. 
Of  educational  criticism  without  a  constructive  purpose, 
of  controversy  motivated  by  egoism  and  vitiated  by 
amour  propre,  there  has  been,  in  time  past,  enough  and 
to  spare.  Merely  to  plead  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
others  were  the  aggressors,  that  Professor  Darroch  and 
Mr.  Keatinge  actually  opened  the  battle  from  which,  on 
the  first  volley,  they  instantly  retired,  is  not  the  writer's 
plea,  though  it  would  be  a  true  one.  His  plea  (or  his 
excuse)  is  that  all  educational  controversy  is  of  the  kind 
described ;  that  we  are  not  humble  enough  to  admit  our 
ignorance  or  error,  not  lucid  enough  to  see  the  implica- 
tions of  what  we  assert,  not  courageous  enough  to  defend 
it  with  consistency,  not  retentive,  or  not  honest,  enough 
to  remember,  or  to  acknowledge,  the  source  of  our 
borrowings,  not  clever  enough  to  assimilate  them  when 
made.  In  the  present  instance  the  writer  has  yet  another 
plea  (or  another  excuse).  Any  attempt — and  one  will 
be  made  in  the  closing  chapters — at  constructive  work  in 
moral  education  will  pre-suppose  some  clearness  of 
vision  on  the  subject.  If  one  fact  stands  out  from  the 
last  two  chapters  it  is  that  clearness  of  vision  is  hard 
to  attain. 
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The  writer  regrets  that  the  controversies  here  described 
are  mostly  confined  to  one  subject.  It  happens  to  be 
the  subject  upon  which  he  has  thought  most  seriously, 
and  upon  which,  one  would  imagine,  serious  thinking 
would  be  useful  to  the  nation.  It  is  a  subject,  too, 
upon  which  he  has  so  little  fancy  for  his  own  opinions 
that  he  would  welcome  illumination,  or  even  conversion, 
from  any  quarter.  The  trouble  is  that  he  hardly  knows 
of  an  educationist  in  Britain  who  represents  a  courageous 
and  defensible  policy,  even  a  courageous  and  defensible 
policy  of  compromise. 

A  few  years  ago  he  imagined  that  there  might  be 
enough  intelligence  and  conviction  in  Britain  to  supply 
answers  to  one  or  two  plain  questions  which  were  then 
troubling  him.  He  nurses  the  delusion  no  longer.  Most 
educationists  have  never  thought  fundamentally  at  all. 
Sometimes  the  wonder  arises  whether  they  have  ever 
lived  at  all. 

To  a  university  educationist  who  had  done,  and  is 
still  doing,  genuine  and  valuable  work  (some  of  a  pioneer 
nature),  but  who  seemed  to  know  little  of  the  darker 
side  of  life,  the  writer,  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  asked  the  plain  question  whether  much  evil 
did  not  spring  from  ignorance  (thoughtlessness,  prejudice, 
lack  of  imagination),  and  was  not,  therefore,  removable 
by  instruction.  The  reader  will  search  our  journals  in 
vain  for  a  reply  to  that  question.  The  interrogator  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  the  able  man  in  question  was 
picturing  to  himself  a  Utopia,  not  the  England  of  to-day; 
that  he  was  thinking  academically,  in  "  complete  detach- 
ment" from  life,  thinking,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Holmes 
thought.  But,  whether  this  conjecture  be  correct  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  serious  question,  falling  within  a 
professor's  Fach,  remains  unanswered  by  him. 

The  same  fate  has  befallen  another  question  already 
three  years  old.     Of  Mr.  Keatinge,  after  a  consideration 
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of  his  doctrine  of  contrariance,  the  present  writer  asked, 
**  When,  if  ever,  is  moral  instruction  to  be  direct  and 
systematic  ?  "  This  question  will  here  be  repeated  in  its 
original  context.* 

We  are  inconsistent  people,  we  English,  susceptible  to  the 
call  of  "justice"  or  "mercy"  from  one  quarter,  deaf  to  a 
similar  call  from  another  quarter;  "temperate"  in  one  respect, 
"  intemperate  "  in  another.  The  foreigner,  in  consequence,  calls 
us  "  hypocrites,"  and  traces  our  moral  blemishes  to  the  per- 
versity of  our  wills. 

Bernard  Shaw  knows  us  better.  The  trouble  with  us  is  that 
our  minds  are  foggy.  John  Bull's  "blessed  old  head"  has 
*'  all  its  ideas  in  watertight  compartments,  and  all  the  compart- 
ments [are]  warranted  impervious."! 

The  middle-class  code  of  ethics,  which  condemns  "  priggish- 
ness  "  as  cousin  to  conscious  hypocrisy,  is  at  least  a  century 
out  of  date.  Ibsen  has  been  among  us,  and,  though  he  knew 
every  cranny  of  the  modern  middle-class  soul,  he  never  once 
drew  a  conscious  hypocrite.  He  knew  Helmer  and  Ekdal  and 
Peer  Gynt ;  he  knew  men  "  with  all  their  ideas  in  watertight  com- 
partments "  ;  he  knew  men  with  Sunday  consciences  and  class 
consciences  and  business  consciences;  he  knew  men  with 
apperception  masses  in  isolation  from  each  other,  and  therefore 
"functioning  independently,"  as  Mr.  Keatinge  says.  But  he 
knew  nothing  of  Pecksniff  or  Tartuffe,  and  little  even  of  lago 
and  ParoUes,  And,  consequently,  Ibsen's  plays  do  not  at  first 
Bittract  us.  We  miss  our  conventional  heroine,  our  con- 
ventional hero,  and  our  conventional  villain ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  we  miss  the  "hypocrite"  and  "prig."  We  have  been 
taught  to  hate  him ;  we  have  raised  up  barriers  against  his 
intrusion  into  our  secondary  schools.  "  The  commandment, 
"•  Don't  be  a  prig,'  has  almost  taken  its  place  in  the  Decalogue," 
as  Mr.  Benson  says;  and  now,  behold,  the  greatest  of  all 
dramatists  of  modern  human  nature  gives  us  never  the  prig, 
but  constantly  the  man  who  has  "  all  his  ideas  in  watertight 
compartments." 

Now,  it  is  precisely  against  the  defects  of  this  latter  man 
that   some,  at   least,  of  the   advocates  of   moral   instruction 

♦  Educational  Times,  Feb,  1909.  +  John  BulVs  Other  Island,  Act  I. 
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would  fain  wage  war.  It  is  against  lack  of  moral  lucidity  and 
imagination,  against  inaccessibility  to  ideas,  against  persistent 
and  yet  unconscious  inconsistency  of  conduct,  against  the 
perfectly  well-intentioned  •' scoundrelism  "  which,  in  Bernard 
Shaw's  opinion,  is  normal  with  "  every  man  over  forty " ; 
against  the  moral  "  colour-blindness  "  which  is  the  first  stage 
towards  the  said  "  scoundrelism,"  and  is  alleged  by  public 
school  teachers  to  be  characteristic  of  middle  class  boys. 

And  yet,  when  advocates  of  moral  instruction  state  their 
case  for  lucidity  and  system,  they  are  met  by  a  parrot  cry 
against  encouraging  the  conscious  hypocrisy  known  as  "  prig- 
gishness  "  I  Direct,  systematic  moral  instruction  ?  An  attempt 
to  introduce  lucidity,  continuity,  and  consistency  into  our 
moral  ideas?  An  attempt  to  make  our  moral  terminology 
effective,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  or  remain  blind  to  countless  duties  ?  Any- 
thing but  that  I  Morality  must  not  be  systematic  I  For  ever 
and  for  ever  it  must  be  a  series  of  scraps  1 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Keatinge  writes  a  book  called  Suggestion 
in  Education,  and  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  hap- 
hazard "  suggestion "  is  the  best  mode  of  moral  instruction. 
In  the  course  of  reading  the  "  Gallic  War"  or  the  "  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  a  few  moral  ideas  of  an 
isolated  character  may  chance  to  enter  insidiously  into  the 
boy's  mind ;  and  in  this  way  he  will  best  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  moral  truth.  Such  is  Suggestion  in  Education  I  The 
teacher  must  he  for  ever  "reticent,"  "  discreet,"  and  especially 
fragmentary  and  incidental. 

Did  ever  the  world  see  the  like  stated  before  in  cold  print? 
Do  any  of  us  need  to  be  told  of  the  value  of  such  chance  moral 
suggestions  as  spring  out  of  fine  books  ?  Have  we  not  urged 
that  humanistic  study  should  take  a  high  place  in  every 
school  ?  Is  not  this  the  best  way  to  familiarise  the  boy  with 
noble  ideas  and  noble  terminology?  Who  doubts  it?  Who 
has  ever  doubted  it  ?  But  is  there  never  to  be  system  in  our 
moral  ideas  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  with  "  suggestions "  and 
scraps  for  ever  and  ever? 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Keatinge's  book  is  that  it  recognises  no 
necessity  for  system  at  any  epoch  of  life.  Not  even  when  wo 
marry,  not  even  when  we  see  our  sons  or  daughters  marry. 
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not  even  when  we  totter  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  will  our 
moral  ideas  be  systematic.     Let  us  interrogate. 

Shall  we  introduce  system  into  the  moral  ideas  current  in 
our  elementary  schools?  The  children  are  young;  their  ex- 
perience is  slight;  their  reading  is  limited;  their  reason  is 
undeveloped ;  they  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  adolescence, 
when  sundry  altruistic  instincts  begin  to  reach  maturity. 
Surely  childhood  is  not  the  best  time  for  very  systematic 
methods.  The  secondary  schools?  No;  contrariant  ideas  are 
the  obstacle  there.  Colleges  and  universities?  Contrariant 
ideas  are  still  the  difficulty;  besides,  only  a  fraction  of  our 
people  attend  colleges  and  universities.  Twenty  years  of  life 
have  now  slipped  away — the  plastic  years,  apparently  the  pre- 
destined years  for  educational  influence.  Perchance  the  period 
from  twenty  to  thirty  is  the  one  for  systematisation  ?  Or  that 
fi'om  thirty  to  forty?  Mr.  Keatinge  does  not  say;  and  our 
only  conclusion  must  be  that  John  Bull's  moral  ideas  must 
never  be  made  systematic  at  all;  his  head  must  have  its 
"impervious"  and  "watertight"  compartments,  with  conse- 
quent "  scoundrelism,"  for  ever. 

Professor  Findlay  is  a  good  deal  wiser.  His  attack  upon 
employment  of  direct  moral  instruction  applies  only  to  the 
years  before  sixteen;  and  the  attack  would  be  cogent  if 
modern  society  were  different  from  what  it  is,  and  if  direct 
immoral  instruction  (or  its  equivalent)  did  not  assail  the 
primary  school  child  so  early.  When  Utopia  has  been  attained 
Professor  Findlay 's  view  will  probably  be  recognised  as  true. 
In  any  case,  he  knows  that  in  the  later  teens  reason,  and 
conscience,  and  personahty  are  finally  awake,  and  that  now, 
if  ever,  is  the  time  for  direct  methods.  So  one  leaves  Mr. 
Keatinge  to  Professor  Findlay,  assuring  him  that  when  he 
concedes*  a  place  for  direct  moral  instruction  in  primary 
schools,  while  discounting  its  efficacy  in  secondary  schools, 
modern  pedagogics,  whether  starting  from  the  psychological 
notion  of  apperception  or  from  the  ascertained  facts  of  adoles- 
cence, would  incline  to  reverse  his  verdict. 

Two  questions  :  "  Are  moral  ideas  ever  to  be  made  approxi- 
mately coherent  or  systematic  ?  If  they  are,  at  what  period 
of  life?" 

♦  Moral  Education  Congress  Papers,  p.  133, 
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So  important,  and  yet  so  confused  and  obscure,  is  this 
question  of  moral  education  that,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  the  reader,  a  further  discussion,  introducing 
another  name — one  honoured  in  all  English  lands — will 
be  attempted. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Paton  had,  in  the  pages  of  the  Educational 
Times  (July,  1907),  discounted  the  value  of  "words"  in 
moral  education,  and  specified  "punctuality,  accuracy, 
and  neatness  "as  "  school  virtues  which  are  in  reality 
great  life  virtues  exemplified  and  enforced  in  small 
matters,"  virtues  which,  along  with  others,  were  to  be 
cultivated  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  without  the  employment 
of  language. 

With  Professor  Thorndike's  experiments  on  "  accuracy," 
with  Squire's  experiments  on  "neatness,"  Mr.  Paton  was 
apparently  not  acquainted.  The  significance  of  the  latter 
is  particularly  great  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Paton's  attack 
upon  the  use  of  words.  Neatness  did  not  transfer,  neat- 
ness did  not  become  a  "life  virtue,"  apart  from  the  use 
of  words.  Mr.  Paton,  in  fact,  had  utterly  misunderstood 
the  moral  situation.  Inspiring  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  was 
wrong  as  an  analyst  and  a  psychologist. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  function  of 
language,  not  only  in  its  application  to  the  technical 
affairs  of  life  but  to  morals,  is  everywhere  misunderstood 
and  underestimated  in  Britain,  and  the  increased  stress 
on  motor  work  is  likely  to  accentuate  the  evil.  But 
to  men  who  have  lived  and  felt,  the  power  of  language 
can  never  be  doubted.  Bunyan  placed  words  and  morals 
close  together;  in  the  town  of  Mansoul,  "from  Ear- 
Gate  the  street  was  straight  even  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Eecorder  [Conscience]";'''  and  the  same  penetrating 
observer  of  human  nature  showed  how  Mr.  Evil-Ques- 
tioning, when  in  straits,  would  insist  that  he  was  Honest 
Inquiry ;  how  Mr.  Covetousness  labelled  himself  Prudent 

»  Holy  War. 
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Thrift,  and  Mr.  Lasciviousness,  Harmless  Mirth.  Bunyan, 
at  any  rate,  knew  that  the  word  was  all -important, 
though  the  educationist  of  two  centuries  after  appears 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

In  many  respects  this  controversy  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  any  in  the  present  connection,  for  it  concerns  the 
relative  potencies  of  heredity  and  environment,  and  the 
very  possibility  of  constructive  education.  For  this 
reason  the  writer  proposes  to  quote  again  his  old  argu- 
ment, to  which  none  of  our  educationists  have  thought 
fit  to  reply,  its  issues  being,  presumably,  so  trivial  and 
its  bearings  on  education  so  remote. 

Mr.  Paton  has  more  than  once  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"  talks  "  about  moral  matters  are  of  infinitely  less  importance 
than  moral  action.  "  What  we  want  for  English  boys  is  not 
that  they  shall  talk  about  these  things  (diligence,  etc.),  nor 
write  essays  about  them,  but  that  they  shall  love  these  things, 
and  live  them  .  .  .  that  they  shall  be  big,  generous,  open- 
hearted,  frank  " — [What  does  "  frank  "  mean  ?  Does  it  imply 
"talking"?]  .  .  .  "with  strong  self-mastery."*  In  the  algebra 
lesson — a  fine  field  for  exercising  will  power,  in  Mr.  Paton 's 
belief — "  the  better  the  class  and  the  better  the  master,  the 
less  will  be  said  "  [about  honesty  or  temptation] .  "  It  is  by 
practice,  not  by  precept,  that  we  become  perfect." 

These  words  are  normal,  orthodox,  and  inevitable  when- 
ever the  public  schoolmaster  is  called  on  to  discuss  moral 
education.  He  has  them  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  they  echo 
in  the  chambers  of  his  memory ;  and  they  are  themselves  (like 
the  horror  of  "  priggishness  ")  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  in  one  case,  at  any  rate,  words  possess  an  almighty  power. 
Add  to  them  the  other  copy-book  maxim  that  "  Example  is 
better  than  precept,"  and  the  platform  platitude — true,  like 
most  platitudes,  and  also  fundamentally  useless — that  the 
most  important  moral  influence  is  the  "  personality  of  the 
teacher" — and  the  armoury  of  the  public  school  man  is 
almost  complete. 

♦  Daily  News,  October  1st,  1908. 
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It  almost  makes  one  despair  to  find  that  the  fallacy  under- 
lying this  phraseology  is  not  seen  at  once  by  an  educated  man. 
"Every  boy  knows  what  it  is  to  be  diligent  and  thorough  in 
his  work,  what  it  means  to  be  truthful,  honest,  and  pure." 
The  reader  will  note  the  narrowness  and  conventionality  of  the 
catalogue — so  reminiscent  {pace  Mr.  Paton)  of  the  headings  of 
the  old-fashioned  moral  lesson  book  ("  Overcome  obstacles  by 
perseverance,"  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  etc.) ;  the  appar- 
ent absence  of  any  imaginative  grasp  of  the  fact  that  new 
moral  duties,  eugenic,  sesthetic,  civic,  etc.,  may  be  dawning  on 
the  race  and  beckoning  us  forward.  But,  accepting  the  cata- 
logue as  it  stands,  can  we  truly  say  that  every  boy  knows 
these  virtues?  It  is  not  even  true  that  Mr.  Paton  Jcnows 
them ;  he  constantly  implies  that  diligence  in  performing  mere 
drudgery  is  a  virtue ;  and  he  never  refers  to  the  fact,  pointed 
out  years  ago  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Herhartian  Psychology, 
that  the  bad  man  may  be  as  diligent  as  the  good.  As  for  the 
*'boy,"  certainly  he  "  knows,"  in  a  verbal  sort  of  way,  the  mean- 
ing of  "  dihgence  " ;  and  if  Mr.  Paton  is  attacking  the  giving 
of  purely  verbal  knowledge  (such  as  the  slum  child's  know- 
ledge of  "meadow"  and  "forest")  he  does  well;  moral 
knowledge,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a2)perceptive,  as  every 
Herhartian  has  urged;  it  must  be  verbal,  certainly  (for  a 
reason  presently  to  be  assigned),  but  it  must  be  linked  up  to  a 
mass  of  ideas,  traceable  to  experience  and  instruction.  That 
*' every  boy  '  hnows  (really  knows)  what  "  diligence  "  means  in 
this  sense,  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Deep  ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  almost,  or  quite,  all  the 
moral  evils  of  the  day.  Few  adults  "  know  "  what  it  is  to  be 
diligent,  thorough,  truthful,  honest,  and  pure ;  in  the  realm  of 
honesty,  for  example  (commercial,  international,  etc.),  there 
is  notorious  fog  and  confusion;  while,  as  to  Mr.  Paton's 
favourite  virtues  of  diligence,  thoroughness,  etc.,  he  will  find, 
in  A  Modern  Utopia  of  Mr.  Wells,  some  indications  that  the 
significance  of  these  virtues  is  perhaps  rather  different  from 
what  he  imagines.  If  we  were  dumped  down  among  the  lotus- 
eaters,  or  in  certain  other  situations  not  unknown  to  readers  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  history,  these  strenuous  virtues  would  be 
regarded  as  forms  of  vice  or  lunacy. 

Let  us,  however,  make  the  amazing  admission  that  every 
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boy  knoivs,  in  a  measure,  and  even  appreciates,  the  cardinal 
virtues;  the  question  arises,  How  did  he  get  to  know  and 
appreciate  them?  Mr.  Paton  must  at  once  fall  back  either 
upon  a  "faculty  doctrine"  (there  is  a  "faculty"  of  conscience) 
or  upon  an  admission  that  moral  knowledge  comes  from  the 
environment. 

Now,  modern  sociology  rejects  the  former  view;  "the  old 
conception  of  a  special  faculty  of  moral  intuition  .  .  .  was  the 
third  of  a  trio  of  false  psychological  assumptions,"  says  the 
most  recent  writer  on  the  subject;*  and  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
regards  as  an  "old  superstition"  the  notion  that  "children 
have  innate  faculties  of  such  a  finished  sort  that  they  flash  up 
«,nd  grasp  the  principle  of  things  by  a  rapid  sort  of  first  intel- 
lection."! But  this  "old  superstition,"  he  adds,  "persists  in 
full  force  in  moral  and  religious  training,"  and  Mr.  Paton  ap- 
pears to  be  an  example  of  its  persistence  ("  every  boy  knows  "  . . .), 
unless,  of  course,  he  choose  to  admit  that  the  boy's  moral 
knowledge  and  appreciations  come  from  the  environment. 

But  if  they  come  from  the  environment,  they  will  be  limited 
by  the  environment;  what  the  boy  "knows"  will  be  much  or 
little,  true  or  false ;  virtues  outside  the  environment  or  uncon- 
genial to  it,  will  be  unknown  or  unappreciated ;  and  perhaps 
certain  virtues  will  be  called  vices,  or  the  reverse.  Mr.  Paton's 
everlasting  stress  upon  the  "  school  virtues " — as  if  these 
constituted,  or  at  least  summarised,  the  whole  duty  of  man — 
is  itself  significant ;  and  it  should  be  said  once  again  that  no 
advocate  of  moral  instruction  asks  for  the  old-fashioned  and 
pedantic  reiteration  of  what  is  already  obvious  or  inevitable 
(what  "  every  boy  knows  ") ;  nor  for  the  dull  hectoring  of  a  class 
for  sundry  faults  (possibly  caused  by  pedagogical  arbitrariness 
or  ignorance) ;  but  for  something  far  finer,  something  rational 
and  alluring,  something  that  "  every  boy  "  does  not  know. 

Once  admit  that  the  conscience  is  no  ready-made  faculty, 
but  a  dynamic  process  involving  memories,  ideas,  and  sug- 
gestions, all  derived  from  the  environment  and  possessing  all 
the  limitations  and  perversities  of  that  environment,  the 
teacher  will  be  compelled  (unless  he  is  morally  bankrupt  and 
hopelessly  unimaginative)   to    give   moral    instruction   or  to 

♦  McDougall's  Social  Psychology,  p.  8. 
+  Youth,  p.  867. 
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organise  some  equivalent  of  moral  instruction.  He  will  com- 
mence a  process  of  elucidating,  refining,  completing,  or  correct- 
ing, and  then,  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  moral  terminology- 
thin,  artificial,  or  perverse,  he  will  be  compelled  to  reorganise 
his  curriculum  and  to  enrich  it,  more  particularly  on  the  side  of 
history,  biography,  and  literature,  so  that  indirect  moral 
iastruction  may  adequately  supply  the  apperceptive  needs  of 
direct  moral  instruction. 

And  the  present  writer  fails  to  see  how  all  this  is  to  be 
done  without  "  talking."  Educationists  will  never  realise  how 
immensely  significant  in  all  matters  of  morality  is  the  spoken 
word,  which  Mr.  Paton  regards  as  relatively  unimportant,  until 
their  imaginations  have  been  touched  by  the  great  and  broadly 
true  doctrine  associated  with  the  name  of  Weissmann. 

They  must  picture  the  chain  of  germ-cells  stretching  back- 
wards into  the  vanished  past  and  forwards  into  the  shadowy 
future ;  and,  attached  to  that  immortal  chain,  the  clusters  of 
somatic  cells  which  constitute  the  bodies  of  individual  men. 
We  appear  as  the  offspring — or,  rather,  the  by-products — of 
the  germ-plasm,  not  the  makers  of  its  living  links;  we  take 
what  it  gives  us,  and  we  can  give  nothing  to  it. 

The  vision,  when  it  first  rises  before  us,  is  little  short  of 
appalling.  We  feel  like  Macbeth  as  the  ghostly  series  stretches 
on  to  the  crack  of  doom.  The  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm 
spells  the  worst  confirmation  of  our  fears.  Science  has  closed 
the  doors  of  hope,  and  heredity  is,  indeed,  omnipotent.  We  are 
offshoots  from  the  trunk  of  the  mighty  being,  congenital  para- 
sites which  it  periodically  disgorges,  appendages  with  rootlets, 
fixed  desperately  and  precariously  in  its  substance,  and  with  no 
single  tentacle  feeling  upwards. 

This,  apparently,  would  be  a  true,  if  gloomy,  picture  of 
human  life,  except  for  the  factors  which  Mr.  Paton  would 
have  us  despise.  Man,  fortunately,  has  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
man,  too,  the  gift  of  writing.  "Talking  about"  morals  and 
"writing  essays"  about  morals  happen  to  be  almost  the 
only  means  by  which  man  has  been  lifted  out  of  bondage  to 
the  germ-plasm.  An  ethical  tradition,  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  and  through  books,  is  another  "  plasm  "  in  which  our 
life  is  rooted,  and  there  is  no  third.  These  quaint  champions 
of  orthodoxy  and  laissez-faire,  these  confident  opponents  of 
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moral  instruction  are — though  they  do  not  know  it — the  only 
fataUsts,  the  only  materialists,  the  only  cynics  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  Possibly,  the  diagram  that  follows  may  serve 
to  change  their  verdict  upon  the  folly  of  "  talking  about "  and 
"  writing  about  "  morals. 


The  Idea-plasm 
The  Germ-plasm 


ABODE 

Trrrx 


a  b  c  d  e  f 

a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f,  ,  .  ,  the  germ  cells. 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  .  .  .  the  somatic  cells. 

[Germ  cells  and  somatic  cells  together,  a+A,  constitute  an 
individu  il  being ;  all  links  with  past  or  future  are  through 
the  germ  cells,  which  are  "continuous"  from  generation  to 
generation.] 

Such,  diagrammatically  (minus  the  dotted  line),  would  be 
the  history  of  the  human  race  apart  from  the  factors  which 
Mr.  Paton  depreciates.  Everything  human  would  be  locked  up 
in  the  chain  of  germ  cells;  no  bridge  would  join  the  individual 
Aa  with  the  individual  B6  except  the  round-about  bridge  of 
physical  heredity ;  and  upon  the  quality  and  durabihty  of  that 
bridge  the  fate  of  humanity  would  depend. 

But,  luckily,  there  is  another  bridge  between  Aa  and  B& ;  a 
fragile  one  of  words  and  phrases  and  maxims ;  of  records  of 
humble  efforts  and  heroic  deeds;  of  legends,  of  poems,  of 
novels ;  of  works  on  citizenship  and  philosophy.  Neglect  this 
bridge,  or  despise  it,  or  destroy  it,  and  the  human  race  will 
sink  back  to  what  it  once  was — a  chain  of  appendages  strung 
on  to  the  germ-plasm,  and  dependent  wholly  upon  it.  This 
other  bridge  ia  shown  in  the  diagram  by  the  dotted  line. 

Dropping  all  metaphors,  we  may  say  that  our  schools  are 
called  upon  to  hand  down  a  moral  tradition  embracing  those 
best  elements  of  the  past  which  are  likely  to  be  the  most  help- 
ful elements  for  the  future.  The  genius  of  the  great  has  to  be 
made  the  heritage  of  the  humble.  Otherwise,  one  only  result 
is  possible.  What  was  missing  in  the  primitive  savage  who 
had  accumulated  no  imposing  moral  tradition — who  had  no 
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time  to  "talk  about"  morals  or  "write  essays"  about  morals 
— will  be  missing  in  the  modern  boy  from  whom  that  tradition 
is  ostentatiously  withheld.  The  missing  factor  will  be  moral 
vision,  moral  perception,  moral  apperception.  And,  curiously 
enough,  this  factor  is  actually  alleged  to  be  missing  by  men 
M  ho  have  good  reason  to  know.  The  public  school  boy  is  said 
to  be  "  morally  colour-blind."  And,  still  more  curiously  and 
significantly,  he  is  said  to  be  a  "  savage "  or  "  barbarian," 
the  witnesses  here  showing  a  knowledge  of  sociology  deeper 
than  they  themselves  would  claim.  Lastly,  he  is  alleged  to  have 
*'  low  moral  admirations,"  an  allegation  which  at  once  provokes 
from  the  Herbartian  the  inquiry,  "  How  can  you  expect  to 
awaken  '  high  moral  admirations  ' — identical  with  '  appercep- 
tive interest '  in  moral  truth — ^unless  you  provide  the  boy  with 
apperceptive  resources  ?  "  The  only  answer  open  to  the  public 
schoolmaster  is  a  demonstration  that  his  favourite  dogma  of 
*'  formal  training  "  or  "  faculty  training  "  is  true  ;  and  that,  by 
a  series  of  school  activities  (games,  classical  drill,  etc.),  the  boy 
acquires  all  necessary  apperceptive  resources.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Paton  actually  says ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  dogma  is  on 
its  last  legs. 

One  word  more,  however,  upon  the  notion  that  "  talking 
about"  morals  and  "writing  essays"  on  morals  should  be 
things  tabu. 

If  the  schoolmaster  refuse  to  set  in  use  a  dignified  moral 
terminology,  he  will  still  have  to  employ,  in  his  serious 
moments,  a  terminology  of  some  kind,  and  to  aid  its  currency 
among  boys.  What  will  it  be  ?  He  dare  not  speak  of 
"justice";  such  language  savours  of  the  "prig,"  and  perhaps 
of  the  "  puritan  " ;  but  he  can  safely  speak  of  "  playing  the 
game."  He  must,  in  fact,  borrow  his  terminology  from  the 
world  of  sport. 

"  God  give  us  bases  to  guard  or  beleaguer, 

Games  to  play  out,  whether  earnest  or  fun ; 
Fights  for  the  fearless  and  goals  for  the  eager, 
Twenty  and  thirty  and  forty  years  on." 

The  situation  is  saved  1  So  long  as  the  master's  phraseology 
is  that  of  the  playing  field,  he  can  exhort  and  reprove  to  hia 
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heart's  content.  He  can  bid  his  boys  be  "  sportsmanlike " 
and  even  "essays"  on  pseudo-moral  topics  may  be  possible, 
provided  the  terminology  is  sufficiently  and  triumphantly  trivial. 
Moral  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  playing  fields  may  be 
as  legitimate  as  religious  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
racecourse,  but  they  are  neither  dignified  nor  numerous  enough 
to  support  a  complete  and  progressive  system  of  moral  ideas. 
And  yet  the  pubUc  school  will  have  to  make  this  desperate  and 
despicable  attempt  if,  in  "talking  about"  serious  topics,  it 
refuses  to  employ  a  terminology  worthy  of  the  theme. 


PART    IV. 


THE    THEORY    OF 
EDUCATIONAL    STATISTICS. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


The    Normal    Curve    of    Frequency. 
* 

The  reader  feels,  no  doubt,  that  the  present  mode  of 
approaching  administrative  questions  has  been  uncon- 
scionably slow.  But  it  has  been  justified  by  the  facts. 
Until  (in  Part  I.)  the  bankruptcy  of  administrational 
thinking  had  been  shown,  until  (in  Part  II.)  the  danger 
that  lurks  in  all  professional  activity  had  been  exposed, 
until  (in  Part  III.)  the  absolute  chaos  that  characterises 
British  educational  theory  had  been  shown  by  a  few 
striking  examples,  the  discussion  of  administration  would 
be  a  futile  process.  We  should  be  constantly  making 
assumptions  that  could  not  be  justified ;  we  should  be 
optimistic  where  pessimism  would  alone  be  in  keeping, 
dogmatic  where  we  should  be  humble,  hortatory  to 
teachers  where  we  should  be  critical  of  officials,  exacting 
towards  officials  where  we  should  be  reproachful  towards 
psychologists,  and  so  on. 

No  discussion  of  administrational  problems  can  be  of 
value  unless  we  recognise  such  facts  of  the  case  as  those 
already  pointed  out,  namely,  that  "  detached "  officials 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  futile  and  inefi'ective ; 
that,  conversely,  teachers  and  officials  who  are  not 
"detached"  are  likely  to  be  egoists;  and  that  no 
teachers  or  officials,  in  the  present  chaos  of  educational 
thought,  can  feel  much  confidence  in  their  own  methods 
or  judgments.     These  brutal  facts  once  admitted,  it  is 
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not  dishonest,  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  to  pass  on  to 
problems  of  administration. 

And  now,  on  the  threshold,  a  strange  spectacle  meets 
our   eyes.      While    arithmetic   has   been   the   favourite 
subject  in  our  primary  schools,  and  while  teachers  have 
largely  used   arithmetical    methods   in   assessing   their 
scholars'   work,   arithmetic,  in    the   form  of   statistics, 
has  been  largely  ignored  in  administration.     A  subject 
which,    with    proper    safeguards,   might    introduce   an 
element    of    reliability   into    the    administrator's  work, 
he  has  failed  to  use.     Several  hundred  inspectors  and 
examiners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  several  hundred 
inspectors  and  officials  of  local  authorities,  have,  despite 
differences  in  "detachment"  and  "antecedents,"  been 
negatively  unanimous  in  this  respect.     In  other  words, 
administration  has    been  a  hobby,  a  trade,  a  preserve, 
a  mission,  a  reward  for  faithful  service,  a  sphere  for 
nepotism — it  has  been  everything  except  a  science.     To 
put   the  matter   in   a  nutshell,  the  art  of   assessing  a 
teacher's  ability  and  placing  him  where  he  can  be  of 
most  service  is  far  behind  the  art  of  assessing  the  abiUty 
of  a  pupil,  crude  though  even  the  latter  art   is.     The 
present  writer  believes  that  one  of  the  central  problems 
of  administration  is  the  assessment  and  promotion  of 
teachers.     Their  ability,  special  or  general,  directive  or 
pedagogic,  originative  or  adaptive,  must  be  known  in  each 
individual  case  by  the  administrator.      Bound  up  with 
this  knowledge  must  be  that  of  the  efficiency  and  distinc- 
tive quality  of  each  school.      Unless  such  matters  as 
these  are  to  remain  permanently  vague,  the  scientific 
employment  of  statistical  methods  is  necessary. 

No  move,  however,  has  yet  been  made  in  this  direction. 
If  a  director  of  education  were  at  the  present  moment 
to  order  one  of  his  clerks  to  calculate  the  correlation 
between  the  results  of  a  head  teacher's  examination  in 
arithmetic  and  the  results,  for  the  same  school  and  the 
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same  subject,  of  an  external  examination,  the  clerk  would 
either  confide  to  his  colleagues  that  the  director  was  at 
it  again,  or  would  privately  relapse  into  profane  language 
and  consult  a  dictionary.  Doubtless,  in  a  few  years  from 
now,  our  educational  bodies  will  manifest  an  enthusiasm 
for  a  statistical  equipment  among  the  candidates  who 
appear  before  them,  and  will  expect  of  their  chairman  a 
capacity  to  say  the  word  "psychology"  without  a  serious 
breakdown,  but  at  present  such  matters  are  below  the 
horizon,  and  such  enthusiasm  as  exists  goes  into  other 
channels. 

And,  after  all,  the  equipment  required  for  the  statis- 
tical treatment  of  educational  data  is  not  great.  At 
present,  little  more  is  necessary  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
"  normal  curve  of  frequency '"''  and  of  the  "  correlation 
formula." 

In  a  book  called  Doctors  and  Their  Work,  by  E. 
Brudenell  Carter,  it  is  stated  that,  of  a  thousand  medical 
students  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  a  certain 
period,  the  following  statistics  held  good : — 

23  achieved  distinguished  success. 

66  achieved  considerable  success. 
507  achieved  fair  success. 
124  achieved  very  limited  success. 

56  failed. 

96  left  the  profession. 

87  died  within  twelve  years  of  commencing  practice. 

41  died  while  students. 

♦Dr.  Spearman  points  out  that  the  use  of  the  word  "normal"  in  this 
■connection  is  misleading.  Most  statistical  curves  are  "  skew  curves  " ;  it  is 
doubtful  policy,  therefore,  to  choose  a  curve  that  is  exceptional  and  to  describe 
it  as  "normal."  Perhaps,  however,  the  word  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  an 
•equivalent  of  "  Gaussian,"  or  "  chance,"  and  as  providing  a  starting-point  for 
the  present  exposition.  One  is  reminded  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  "  normal 
•eyesight."  "  A  physician  tested  my  eyesight  and  informed  me  that  it  was 
quite  uninteresting  to  him  because  it  was 'normal.'  I  naturally  took  this  to 
mean  that  it  was  like  everybody  else's ;  but  he  .  .  .  hastened  to  explain  to  me 
that  'normal  sight '  is  enjoyed  by  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population." 
(Preface  to  Plays,  Vol.  I.)  The  writer  desires  to  thank  Dr.  Spearman  for 
having  kindly  corrected  some  of  the — perhaps  numerous— passages  in  the 
following  chapters  that  were  open  to  criticism. 
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Now,  if  we  plot  the  first  five  of  these  numbers  (th© 
last  three  being  too  ambiguous  to  be  used)  we  shall 
obtain  a  figure  like  this — 


'A 


^^.-  E 


Or,  if  we  prefer  a  "  curve  "  proper,  we  can  obtain  ona 
by  drawing  a  line  through  the  points  A,  B,  0,  D,  E  (see 
dotted  line  above).  The  more  rectangular  of  the  two  is, 
however,  more  satisfactory  for  the  present  purpose  than 
the  graceful  looking  second. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  somewhat  commonly  occurring 
"  normal  curve  of  frequency  "  ("  binomial  curve  ")  a  wave- 
like, or  hummock-like,  or  bell-shaped  surface  which 
represents  to  the  eye  the  well  known  fact  that  any 
normally  constituted  group  of  men  or  things  will  con- 
sist of  a  large  number  of  mediocre,  a  few  excellent,  and 
a  few  inferior  units.  The  huge,  swollen  middle  part  of 
the  curve  represents  mediocrity,  and  the  two  tapering 
ends  represent  the  exceptional  cases  which  flank  mediocrity 
on  each  side. 
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The  reader  may  object  that  this  curve  of  medical 
abihty  does  not  always  hold  good.  He  may  have  lived 
in  a  poor  district  for  some  years,  and  have  met  ten 
doctors,  who,  in  his  opinion,  consisted  of  eight  duffers, 
one  doctor  of  mediocre  ability  and  one  of  distinguished 
merit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  sick  bed  of  a  royal 
personage,  he  had  met  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  of  the  land,  their  abilities  would  be 
very  different  again. 

These  two  last  instances  will  serve  to  point  out  that 
the  "  normal  curve  of  frequency  "  has  no  meaning,  and 
indeed  no  existence,  if  merely  a  very  few  cases  are  taken, 
and  particularly  if  the  cases  taken  are  not  "  normal,"  but 
are  selected.  The  distinguished  physicians  around  the 
bedside  of  royalty  are  not  "  normal,"  they  are  the  pick  of 
the  profession.  If,  however,  a  number  of  physicans  are 
chosen  at  haphazard,  and  their  abilities  are  mapped  out 
in  accordance  with  the  above  system  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation, a  "  curve  "  will  be  obtained  shaped  like  a  hill 
or  hke  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  the  more  cases  taken  the 
smoother  and,  probably,  the  more  symmetrical  will  be  the 
hill.  There  must  be  no  picking  and  choosing,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  if  we  are  to  get  a  curve  representing 
the  "chance"  or  "probability"  form  of  distribution. 

The  reader  may  very  well  ask  why  this  curve  should 
be  infallibly  forthcoming  in  these  circumstances.  The 
reason,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  see,  is  the  constitution 
of  things.  Human  life,  animal  life,  and  the  inorganic 
world  are  each  made  up  of  individuals  which  are  neither 
sharply  separated  from  each  other  nor  all  alike.  There 
is  a  blend  of  similarity  and  diversity  everywhere.  If 
this  were  not  so,  if  all  men  were  completely  alike,  all 
oak  trees  completely  alike,  all  quartz  crystals  completely 
alike,  there  would  be  no  curve  of  frequency ;  nor,  like- 
wise, would  there  be  a  curve  of  frequency  if  all  things 
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merged  so  gradually  into  each  other  as  never  to  possess  any 
"  characteristic  "  features — if,  for  example,  as  many  men 
were  eight  feet  high  as  seven  feet  eleven  inches,  as  many 
seven  feet  one  inch  high  as  six  feet,  as  many  six  feet  high 
as  five,  and  so  on ;  or  if  there  were  as  many  men  with 
blue  hair  as  with  brown,  as  many  with  brown  hair  as 
with  yellow,  as  many  with  yellow  hair  as  with  violet, 
etc.  It  is  clear  that,  if  this  state  of  indefiniteness  and 
uncertainty  prevailed,  we  should  never  think  of  any  man 
as  being  typical. 

Similarity  and  difference  prevail  everywhere;  "average 
people"  (dogs,  quartz  crystals)  are  those  between  whom 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  similarity ;  exceptional  people 
(dogs,  etc.)  are  those  who,  although  still  possessing  much 
similarity  with  average  people,  also  diverge  from  them  in 
certain  respects;  who,  as  the  biologists  say,  "vary"  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Are  there,  then,  no  hard  and  fast  lines  in  nature  ? 

Probably  there  are,  though  the  assertion  of  them  is 
always  to  be  suspected,  so  strong  is  man's  bias  (partly 
the  result  of  the  invention  of  language)  to  imagine  hard 
and  fast  lines  where  none  exist.  Chemists  used  to  teach 
that  the  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  "  atoms  " 
(atoms  of  hydrogen  and  atoms  of  oxygen,  for  example) 
was  hard  and  fast ;  but  as  soon  as  the  law  of  Mendeleef 
was  propounded  the  validity  of  this  view  was  challenged, 
and  recent  work  with  radium,  etc.,  points  in  the  same 
direction.  An  atomic  weight  may  represent  a  mean  or 
average  value  only.  Biologists  used  to  teach  that  the 
distinctions  between  "species"  were  hard  and  fast,  but 
Darwin  and  the  evolutionists  overthrew  that.  There  is 
no  vv  a  tendency  to  regard  certain  Mendelian  unit  characters 
or  "determiners"  of  heredity  as  hard  and  fast ;  but  if  this 
invariability  is  perfect  any  unit  character  can  appear  in 
only  two  forms  or  degrees,  one  corresponding  to  the 
presence  of  a  single  determiner.     But  if  this  requirement 
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is  made  strictly  it  is  hard  to  find  any*  "  characters.'* 
Colour-bhndness,  curHness  of  hair,  and  brownness  of  eye, 
for  instance,  seem  to  be  far  from  constant.!  Professor 
Karl  Pearson,  trying  to  discover  an  hereditary  basis 
for  the  moral  life,  inclines  to  regard  "  conscientious- 
ness," "temper,"  "ability,"  etc.,  as  unit  characters; 
Davenport  regards  "imbecility"  as  a  unit  character,  or 
rather  as  indicating  the  absence  of  a  unit  character 
(presumably  Pearson's  "abihty"),  and  so  on.  But  all 
this  is  highly  doubtful. 

It  may  be  that  some  approach  to  "  unit  characters  " 
is  supplied  by  the  "  instincts  " ;  but  the  important  fact 
about  the  instincts  of  man  is  that  they  are  plastic  and 
dirigible,  they  can  be  "educated"  in  this  way  or  that. 
In  any  case,  however  many  Mendelian  units  may  be 
discovered  in  plants  and  the  lower  animals,  we  must 
hesitate  before  we  apply  Mendelism  to  the  higher  nature 
of  man ;  such  a  step  would  almost  certainly  have  some 
day  to  be  retraced ;  such  "  unit  characters  "  as  "  con- 
scientiousness "  seem  singularly  like  the  old  "faculties" 
in  which  psychologists  have  long  ceased  to  believe.  If 
Mendelism  is  to  be  applied  to  mental  life,  two  other 
principles  will  probably  have  to  accompany  it,  variability 
in  the  unit  characters  themselves  and  educability. 

For  statistical  purposes,  however,  certain  rigid  units 
have  to  be  chosen.  One  boy  has  "  3  sums  right," 
another  has  "  2 " ;  one  girl  has  "  5  mistakes  in 
dictation,"  another  "  4."  Are  there,  then,  no  children 
who,  in  ability,  come  between  these;  children  with,  for 
example,  " 217  sums  right? "  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  certain  fixed  points,  etc.,  in  a  scale  of  merit  have  to 
be  chosen,  but  that  the  actual  scale  is  ideally  continuous, 
and  that  between  the  "  3  "  boy  and  the  "  2  "  boy  several 
others  probably  stand  whose  deviations  from  2  or  3 
respectively  have  to  be  ignored. 

*  Except  perhaps  sex.        \  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology,  pp.  4,  101. 
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To  return  from  this  digression.  Each  natural  class  of 
beings  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  members  possessing  "average"  characteristics,  and  a 
steadily  diminishing  number  of  members  possessing  more 
extreme  characteristics.  If  a  "  class  "  is  not  thus  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  not  really  "  a  natural  class  "  at  all.  It 
does  not  possess  an  "average"  of  any  very  definite 
meaning.  This  fact,  and  the  general  significance  of  the 
frequency  curve,  can  be  shown  by  another  example  based 
on  actual  data. 

Take  the  following  curve  representing  the  "cephalic 
indices  "  of  nearly  two  hundred  modern  so-called  Greeks.* 
(The  cephalic  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of  the 
skull  to  the  length  expressed  as  a  percentage.) 


70         75  80         85 

{Dolichocephalic)  (Braehy cephalic). 
Cephalic  Indices. 

Fig  2. 


There  are  here  two  definite  maxima ;  22  men  have  a 
cephalic  index  of  75  and  eighteen  men  an  index  of  88. 
There  are,  all  told,  87  men  who  are  dolichocephaho 
(narrow  headed),  76  who  are  braehy  cephalic  (broad 
headed),  and  sixteen  who  stand  between.  The  "average" 
index  is  just  about  80,  but  clearly  this  is  a  very  mis- 

*  From  Tlie  Early  Inliabitants  of  Western  Asia,  by  Felix  vox  Luschan. 
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leading  mmiher ;  it  does  not  indicate  the  fact  which  is 
shown  so  clearly  in  the  above  table,  namely,  that  these 
Greeks  really  fall  into  two  clearly  marked  classes.*  A 
distribution  of  this  kind  may  be  called  bi-modal  (there 
are  two  maxima),  while,  if  there  are  three  or  more 
maxima,  we  may  speak  of  multi-modal  distribution. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  the  kind  we  have  just  seen  that 
Professor  Myers f  and  others  have  more  than  once 
denounced  averages  as  wholly  unreliable.  "From  the 
psychological  standpoint,  an  average  is  often  a  blurred 
result."  But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  cannot  get  on  without 
averages,  in  examining  scholars,  in  directing  teachers, 
or  in  carrying  on  commerce  or  government.  The  thing 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  is  the  employment  of 
an  average  without  knowing  its  constitution,  i.e.,  the 
*' variation"  or  "deviation"  of  its  units,  and  also  the 
actual  number  of  the  units  on  which  it  is  based.  If  the 
number  is  very  small,  or  if  the  deviations  are  great,  the 
average  is  not  of  much  value.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  given  above,  an  average  is  practically  worthless,  in 
others  it  is  full  of  significance,  and  can  be  fearlessly 
employed.  A  particularly  worthless  "average"  (of 
wealth)  would  be  obtained  from  a  nation  where  the  mass 
•of  the  people  lived  on  the  borderline  of  starvation  and  a 
dozen  men  were  millionaires.  Again,  if,  in  a  great  war, 
most  of  the  able-bodied  men  had  been  killed,  and  the  male 
population  consisted  of  old  men  and  children,  the  "  average 
age"  would  be  misleading.  In  both  these  cases  the 
"deviation  from  the  average"  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  word  "  modal,"  used  above,  raises  the  question  of 
the  meaning  of  "  mode "  in  statistical  work.  As  the 
"  mode  "  is  sometimes  a  more  useful  number  than  the 


*  Professor  Luschan  shows  that  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews  are  all  mixed 
races,  with,  in  point  of  fact,  three  (not  merely  two)  racial  elements  in  their 
constitution. 

+  Experimental  Psychology,  p.  123. 
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"average,"   or   "arithmetical    mean,"   it   may   now   be 
explained. 

The  reader  may,  before  now,  have  had  to  mark  dicta- 
tion papers,  and  the  following  may  have  been  the  result 
for  a  large  class  : — 

Case  I. 


7  children  with  0  mistakes. 

13 

,,      1  mistake. 

15 

2  mistakes 

9 

„     3 

7 

„     4 

2 

„     5 

2 

M        6 

1 

M        10 

3 

„    many   „ 

The  mistakes  of  the  3  last  children  are  so  numerous 
(say  15  each)  that  he  gives  up  the  task  of  counting  them. 
What  is  the  good  of  counting  them  ?  he  asks.  They  are 
evidently  extreme  types,  not  at  all  typical  of  the  work, 
of  the  class.  Clearly  the  average  number  of  mistakes  is 
about  2,  and  that  is  near  enough.  Indeed,  even  the  one 
child  with  10  mistakes  might  be  fairly  excluded  from 
the  calculation  of  the  average ;  the  "  natural  class,"  if  a 
Gaussian  distribution  maybe  called  "natural,"  ends  with 
the  two  children  who  have  six  mistakes. 

And  yet,  an  objector  remarks,  what  right  have  you  to 
exclude  those  last  three  or  four  children  ?  Such  a  policy,, 
so  easily  abused,  must  be  sternly  reprehended.  Once 
you  commence  to  juggle  with  your  data,  where  will, 
you  stop? 

Both  men  are  so  nearly  right  in  their  arguments  that 
it  is  desirable  to  put  them  completely  right.  The  average 
(or  mean)  number  of  errors,  if  we  include  the  four 
children  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  may  very  possibly 
work  out  to  3  or  4,  and  this  result  is  clearly  unfair  to 
the  teacher.  The  real  average  or  real  mean,  he  insists,  lies 
about  the  number  2,  or  2-3.    No ;  the  average  is  not,  but 
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the  empirical  mode  is.  There  are  15  children  with  2 
mistakes ;  this  is  the  largest  group  in  the  whole  class, 
and  around  it  are  gathered  the  two  next  largest  groups, 
13  with  one  mistake,  and  9  with  3.  The  figure  2  is, 
after  all,  the  really  significant  figure;  let  us  recogise 
the  fact,  and  call  it  the  mode.  But  do  not  let  us  say 
that  2  is  the  average,  because  it  is  not.  The  average  is 
higher,  3,  or  even  perhaps  4.  The  mode  is  the  most 
freqiient  of  the  individual  measures.-'^  The  average,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  sum  of  the  measures  divided  by 
their  number.  Mode  and  mean  are  closely  similar,  but 
are  not  identical,  and  sometimes  the  mode  is  the  more 
convenient  of  the  two. 

Occasionally,  also,  a  third  method  is  employed  to 
indicate  the  central  grouping  of  quantities,  and  in  many 
cases  this  is  really  the  most  valuable  of  the  three 
methods.  We  may  find  what  is  called  the  median,  or 
middle  value  of  the  quantities. 

Suppose  the  class  of  69  children  gave  the  following 
results  in  a  dictation  test: — 

Case  II. 
2  children  with  0  mistakes. 
12         „  „     1  mistake. 

12        „  „     2  mistakes. 

11        .,  ,,     3 

10        „  „     4 

4        ,.  .,5 

2        „  „     6 

2  „  „     7 
1        „            „   10 

3  more    with    15  or  more  mistakes. 

The  "average"  number  of  mistakes  is  between  3  and  4, 
but  this  number,  again,  is  "unfair,"  as  there  are  24 
children  who   have   only   1   or   2   mistakes,  and  these 

♦  The  mode  may  also  be  defined  more  accurately  as  the  longest  perpen- 
dicular that  can  be  drawn  from  the  base  line  to  meet  the  curve  of  the 
frequency.  In  the  figure  on  p.  244,  the  true  mode  is  the  line  FEB.  The 
mode  as  defined  in  the  text  may  be  called  the  empirical  mode,  or  the  mode 
obtained  by  inspeotion. 

Q 
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evidently  represent  the  central  tendency  of  the  class. 
**  Let  us  then  take  the  mode!  "  But  there  is  no  mode  in 
this  case!  There  are  12  children  with  1  mistake  and  12 
with  2 ;  there  is  no  one  single  measure  that  is  quite 
typical.  We  must  not  even  take  12  as  typical ;  it  would 
be  too  favourable,  just  as  the  average  would  be  too 
unfavourable.  The  two  12's  are  flanked  on  the  one  side 
by  a  pitifully  small  group  of  2  children  with  no  mistakes, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  a  large  group  of  children  with 
3,  4,  and  more  mistakes.  What  are  we  to  do?  We  may 
in  this  case  take  the  median.  The  median  is  the  middle 
measure  of  the  series.  There  are  altogether  59  measures; 
the  middle  one  would  be  the  30th  from  either  end.  In 
this  case  the  30th  measure  will  fall  inside  the  group  of 
11  children  with  3  mistakes,  and  near  the  upper  end  of 
that  group.* 

Reverting  to  Case  I.,  it  will  be  seen  that  mode  and 
median  are  here  almost  identical  (  =  2).  Average,  mode 
and  median  are  always  rather  close  together  in  all  such 
cases  as  we  are  likely  to  be  concerned  with,  for  they  are 
different  ways  of  representing  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  heaping-up  towards  the  middle  of  our  series,  but 
they  are  not  often  exactly  identical. 

It  may  be  asked.  In  what  circumstances  are  they 
identical  ?  The  answer  is  that  they  are  identical  when 
the  curve  of   frequency   is   perfectly  symmetrical,  and 

*  We  actually  determine  the  median  more  precisely  by  interpolation.  In 
the  above  case  the  median  is  the  30th  measure,  and  falls  within  the  group  of 
11  children.  It  will  therefore  occupy  a  position  of  the  distance  between 
the  group  with  2  mistakes  and  the  group  with  4  mistakes.  The  division 
line  between  the  groups  runs  at  the  points  2*5  and  US.     Add,  therefore, 

§1  of  1  (=-318)  to  25,  and  we  get  2-5+ •318=2-818.     This  is  the  real  median; 

the  3  given  above  is  only  approximate. 

Counting  from  the  lower  end,  it  may  be  similarly  determined.  There  are 
22  measures  below  the  3  mistakes;  the  median  must  therefore  be  the  measure 
counting  backwards,  or  will  occupy  a  position  12  of  the  distance  between 
the  group  with  4  mistakes  and  the  group  with  2  mistakes. 

11  22     -      *'^^' 

Subtract  this  from  8'5,  and  we  again  get  2'818. 
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when  it  is  a  Gaussian  curve  similar  to  the  one  shown 
above,  and  here  repeated  in  a  different  form : — 


Fig.  3. 

If,  however,  the  curve  is  not  perfectly  symmetrical, 
but  is  a  "  skew  curve,"  the  mode,  the  median  and  mean 


will  not  coincide.  AB  will  be  the  mode  (the  maximum 
ordinate  or  upright  line),  CD  the  median,  and  EF  the 
average  or  mean.  If  the  reader  will  keep  this  curve  in 
mind  he  will  realise  more  clearly  why,  when  a  class 
has  a  "  tail  end,"  the  employment  of  the  average  or 
mean  is  not  satisfactory  ;  its  position  is  too  far  away  to 
the  right  (or  to  the  left,  in  the  converse  case)  to  represent 
the  central  tendency  of  the  results. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  median  {Centralwert,  Wert- 
mitte)  is  the  most  useful  of  the  three  measures  of  central 
tendency.  It  is  not  so  disturbed  by  a  few  exceptionally 
large  or  exceptionally  small  values  ;  in  other  words,  it 
gives  the  most  truly  representative  value;  but  another 
argument  in  its  favour  is  that  it  can  be  calculated  more 
easily.  It  is  least  reliable  when  the  number  of  values  is 
small ;  in  that  case  the  mean  is  preferable  to  the  median. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

* 

Variability. 


So  far  our  discussion  has  been  almost  confined  to  the 
central  part  of  the  curve  of  frequency.  Now  for  the 
flanks ! 

Two  "  frequency  "  curves  might  be  beautifully  mono- 
modal  {i.e.,  each  with  only  one  summit)  and  beautifully 
symmetrical  {i.e.,  without  any  difference  of  slope  on  the 
two  sides),  and  yet  they  might  be  very  different  curves. 
Look  at  these  two  for  example.  In  what  does  the 
difference  consist? 


Clearly  in  the  greater  compactness  of  the  curve  ABC. 
Though  the  central  tendencies  of  the  two  curves  are  in 
the  same  place  (indicated  by  the  vertical  BEF)  there  is 
more  spread  or  •'  scatter  "  in  the  case  of  DEE  than  in 
the  case  of  ABC.  The  units  represented  by  the  curve 
DEE  do  not  show  such  a  strong  tendency  to  cluster 
around  the  central  point ;  there  is  greater  deviation  or 
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variability.  Broadly,  too,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater 
the  variability  the  less  the  reliability  or  precision  of 
results ;  but  this  statement  should  be  received  with 
caution. 

To  come  to  examples  taken  from  imaginary  school  work. 

One  class  gives  the  following  results  in  a  dictation 
test : — 

Case  III. 

0  child  with  0  mistakes. 

18  children      ,,      1  mistake. 

25         „  „     2  mistakes. 

14        „  „      3 

2         „  „     4 

0        „  „     more  than  4. 

Another  equal  class  gives  the  following  : — 

Case  IV. 

4  children  with  0  mistakes. 
16         „  „      1  mistake. 


25        „ 

,      2  mistakes. 

10        „ 

,     3 

0        .. 

,     4 

2         ., 

.     5 

1  child 

,     6 

1         » 

M       7 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  average  or  mean,  the  mode, 
and  the  median  are  here  practically  the  same  (  =  2). 
And  yet  there  is  a  difference.  The  results  are  more 
compact  in  Case  III.  than  in  Case  IV. 

Is  there  any  quantitative  way  of  indicating  the  greater 
compactness  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other?  Is 
there,  in  other  words,  any  way  of  measuring  "  scatter  " 
or  "  variability  "  ?     Yes. 

One  method  is  by  calculating  the  "  mean  variation  " 
(or  "  mean  deviation"  or  "mean  variable  error")  from 
the  average  (or  from  the  mode  or  median). 
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In  Case  III.  it  is  clear  that  the  various  quantities 
are  grouped  very  closely  around  the  average  value  (  =  2). 
But  there  are  18  children  with  1  mistake  ;  each  of  these 
"  deviates  "  by  1  place  from  the  average.  Again,  there  are 
14  children  with  3  mistakes ;  these  also  each  "  deviate  " 
by  1  place  from  the  average.  There  are  also  2  children 
with  4  mistakes ;  each  of  these  deviates  2  places  from 
the  average.  Thus  the  total  deviations  from  the  average 
are : 

18x1  =  18 

14x1  =  14 
2x2=  4 

36 

The  total  number  of  individual  determinations  is  59 ; 
the  mean  deviation  is  therefore  f  f . 
This  is  expressed  algebraically  by  the  formula : 

MV  or  ^^T.-(^~^i)  +  (^~^^)  +  --(^~^n) 

n 

where  7i=the  number  of  determinations,  x^,  x^,  a^g,  etc., 
=  the  various  determinations,  and  x  =  their  average  value. 

Or,  more  compactly,  MV  or  MD=.^L^^. 

S  means  "the  sum  of";  a;  =  an  individual  deviation 
from  the  mean ;  /=the  number  of  such  individual 
deviations  for  the  mean.  The  beginner  in  the  subject 
is  advised  to  drop  the  formula  and  merely  think  of  the 
sum  of  deviations,  not  using  the  multiplication  device 
{fx)  at  all.  After  all,  multiplication  is  only  shortened 
addition.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  algebraical  sign 
(+  or  — )  is  ignored  in  stating  MD.  It  should  not  be 
ignored  in  the  actual  calculation.  In  fact,  the  number 
ot  +  deviations  should  equal  the  —  deviations. 
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The  mean  deviation  in  Case  IV.  is  evidently  greater ; 
there  is  more  **  scatter,"  more  variability,  a  greater 
number  of  extremes. 

The  average  is  almost  exactly  2,  as  before.  The 
•*  deviations  "  are : 

4x2=8  or  with  the  signs  shown  :-•' 
16x1  =  16  4x+2        lOx-1 

10x1  =  10  16X+1  2x-3 

2x3=  6  lX-4 

1x4=  4  lx-5 

1x5=  5 

49 

The  mean  deviation  is  therefore  ff,  i.e.,  considerably 
more  than  before. 

There  is  another  measure  of  "  scatter  "  known  as  the 
"  standard  deviation  "  (average  error,  mean  error,  error 
of  mean  square,  or,  more  correctly,  root  mean  square 
error),  for  which  the  formula  may  here  be  given.  The 
reader  will  come  across  it  again  later  on  when  the 
correlation  formula  is  explained. 


The  "  standard "  deviation  will  be  found  to  give 
higher  values  than  the  mean  deviation;  in  the  last 
instance  it  will  be  found  to  be  1'3.  With  Gaussian 
distribution  and  if  many  cases  are  taken,  standard 
deviation  is  1-2533  times  the  MD.  Standard  deviation 
is  always  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  <r. 

*  In  this  case  we  have  taken  2  as  the  mean.  This  is  not  quite  correct, 
hence  the  reason  why  the  number  of  negative  deviations  is  a  little  more  than 
the  number  of  positive  deviations. 

+  If  the  actual  number  of  determinations  (k)  is  small  it  is  more  corrrect  to 
use  the  formula  (T=\/^^f^'^\  Some  writers  speak  of  a  "measure  of  pre- 
cision,"  h= . 
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To  obtain  the  value  of  o-  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
formula  that  each  deviation  has  to  be  squared  and  then 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  individual  deviations  ; 
these  products  are  then  added  together  and  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  instances ;  the  square  root  of  this 
will  give  the  standard  deviation. 

The  reader  may  very  probably  wonder  why  "  standard 
deviation  "  should  be  invented  at  all.  Is  not  '•  mean 
deviation  "  enough  ? 

One  main  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  values  which 
lie  far  to  the  right  or  far  to  the  left  of  the  crest  of  the 
curve,  though  not  significant  from  the  standpoint  of 
central  tendency,  are  very  significant  in  another  sense. 
There  is  always  something  interesting  about  extremes ; 
indeed,  in  the  educational  world  quite  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  one  group  of 
extremes,  namely,  mentally  defective  children,  and  some 
people  think  that  it  is  time  for  the  other  group,  namely, 
exceptionally  gifted  children,  to  receive  more  attention 
than  they  get  at  present.  Consider  Case  IV.  again, 
There  are  4  children  with  no  mistakes  and  2  children 
with  6  and  7  mistakes  respectively.  Now,  from  the 
standpoint  of  central  tendency  these  six  children  are 
unimportant ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  "  scatter " 
they  are  peculiarly  important.  This  importance  is 
emphasised  by  sqiiaring  their  deviations.  This  squaring 
process  raises  the  values  of  the  extreme  deviations  at 
the  expense  of  the  less  extreme  deviations. 

The  chief  advantages  of  "  standard  deviation "  are, 
however,  that  it  is  more  tractable  and  more  reliable  than 
mean  deviation. 

There  is  a  third  measure  of  "scatter,"  known  as 
the  "probable  error,"  but  this  will  receive  no  special 
elucidation  at  this  point.  Its  value  can  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  standard  deviation   by  -67449.      Thus 
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the  "  probable  error  "  *  if  Case  IV.  were  Gaussian  would 
be  1-3  X -67449  =  -8762.  The  average  or  mean  is  2-01, 
and  the  two  results  are  generally  stated  together  thus, 
2'01±-8762.  "  The  number  of  errors  (deviations)  which 
exceed  the  probable  error  is  the  same  as  the  number 
which  fall  short  of  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  even 
wager  that  an  error  taken  at  random  will  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  probable  error."  With  this  illumi- 
nating definition,  and  with  the  following  diagram,  the 
reader  must,  for  the  present,  be  content. 


K-PE- 


\ 


a  d 

Fig.  6. 

[The  area  abed  is  one  half  of  the  whole  area  encloBed  within  the  Gaussian 
curve.  The  standard  deviation  (a)  marks  the  point  of  inflexion  of  the  normal 
curve,  i.e.,  where  it  changes  from  concave  to  convex.] 

What,  it  may  now  be  asked,  is  the  bearing  of  the  above 
exposition  upon  school  work  ? 

The  bearing  is  this.  If  a  sufiScient  number  of  data 
are  used  in  statistical  calculations,  e.g.,  in  calculating 
averages  and  the  corresponding  mean  deviations  or 
standard  deviations,  some  law  or  relationship  generally 
becomes  apparent.  At  the  moment  of  writing  many 
teachers  in  one  large  centre  of  population  are  protesting 
against  the  promotion  of  children  on  what  is  regarded 
as  a  non-educational  basis.  The  justification  or  the 
non-justification  of  the  protest  could  be,  without  much 
difficulty,  demonstrated  by  an  employment  of  statistics. 


♦"Error"  is  a  bad,  though  now  established,  term, 
deviation. 


It  is  equivalent  to 
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Suppose,  for  example,  a  class  were  examined  in  arith- 
metic with  the  following  results : — 

Case  V. 
2  children  with  5  sums  right. 
„     4      „ 


15 

14 
7 
3 


it  is  clear  that  a  tolerably  "  normal "  curve  of  frequency 
is  present,  and  therefore  also  a  genuine  class,  and  not  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  children.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Case  VI. 
14  children  with  5  sums  right. 
.,      4 


4 
3 
8 
8 
13 


we  should  evidently  be  dealing  with  two  or  perhaps  more- 
classes  artificially  working  together;  in  such  circum- 
stances the  question  would  naturally  arise,  "  What  has 
caused  this  heterogeneity  ?  Is  the  head  teacher  so  incom- 
petent as  to  be  unable  to  classify  his  scholars  skilfully, 
is  the  class  teacher  so  eccentric  that  he  stimulates  a 
third  of  his  scholars  and  paralyses  another  third,*  or  is 
the  governing  body  arbitrary?"  Expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  statistics,  why  is  the  mean  deviation  in  Class  VI. 
so  great  ?  We  are  here,  in  fact,  face  to  face  with  the 
kind  of  curve  yielded  by  Dr.  Luschan's  researches  on 
Greek  skulls  (above,  p.  238) — a  bi-modal  curve. 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  complete 
reliability  of  the  method  above  described.     Might  not  an 

♦  The  case  of  this  kind  of  teacher  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind.  There  are 
quite  exceptional  teachers  who  can  influence  a  few  choice  spirits  almost 
magically,  but  cannot  reach  the  mass. 
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examination  be  given  which  would  be  too  hard,  or  too 
easy,  so  that  neither  the  "  normal  curve  "  nor  a  decent 
"skew  curve  "  was  yielded  at  all?  Certainly;  but  even 
then  the  curve  has  its  message. 

Suppose  the  following  results  were  yielded ; — 

Case  VII. 
children  with  5  right. 
4       .. 


0 
0 
3 
8 
15 
24 


there  is  still  a  certain  regularity  in  the  curve,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  class  was  a  genuine  one. 
But  either  it  was  of  low  grade  intelligence  or  the  test 
was  too  severe.  If  the  examiner  were  to  test  again  on 
an  easier  basis  he  might  get  a  curve  similar  to  that  in 
Case  v.,  the  24  children  with  0  sums  right  would  break 
up  and  take  their  proper  relative  positions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  figures  came  out  in  the 
reverse  order: — 

Case  VIII. 
24  children  with  5  right. 
15         „  „      4 

8        ,,  „      3 

3         „  „      2 

0        ..  „      1 

0        „  .,0 

either  the  class  was  extraordinarily  above  the  average  in 
intelligence  or  the  test  was  too  easy.  By  lessening  or 
increasing  the  stringency  of  conditions  an  approximately 
normal  curve  can  always  be  obtained  from  a  class  formed 
on  the  genuine  basis  of  ability,  and  not  unduly  small. 
Barring,  of  course,  accidents !  Once  in  a  blue  moon  the 
five  best  children  may  chance  to  be  absent,  or  some  other 
unusual  circumstance  may  hold  good,  and  thus  upset  the 
working  of  the  law. 
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How  is  it,  some  one  may  ask,  that  in  my  geography 
examination  of  Standard  V.  I  do  not  get  the  normal 
curve  at  all  ?  How  is  it  that  my  marks  range  something 
like  this  ? 

Case  IX. 


21  children  with 

10  marks, 

15 

9       » 

12 

8      .. 

4 

7       „ 

2 

6      „ 

0 

less  than  6  marks 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  geography  test  has  not 
been  a  genuine  test  of  abiHty.  It  has  been  so  definitely  a 
test  of  superficial  knowledge  (or  pseudo-knowledge)  that 
it  has  tended  to  equalise  the  class,  and  has  failed  to  sort 
out  the  exceptionally  able  child  from  the  child  of  medium 
ability.  To  say  this  is  not  to  condemn  the  geography 
test,  but  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  a 
qualifying  examination  and  a  competitive  examination 
which  should  never  be  forgotten.  Tests  in  such  subjects 
as  reading,  drawing,  writing,  and  needlework  are  gener- 
ally imitative  of  Case  IX.  rather  than  of  Case  V. ;  they 
are  not,  in  every  case,  sufficiently  competitive.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  them  so.  The  ten 
marks  which  most  children  get  for  "  reading "  hardly 
correspond  to  the  facts  of  the  case  in  our  country — a 
country  not  distinguished  for  the  vigour  and  impressive- 
ness  of  its  oral  achievements.  Cases  VIII.  and  IX.  are 
evidently  similar  in  all  essentials. 

The  normal  curve  of  frequency  is  thus  a  constant 
challenge  to  all  concarned  in  education.  Wherever  it  is 
not  forthcoming  we  have  a  right  to  ask  why. 

This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  any  adminis- 
trative body  has  a  right  to  demand  a  normal  curve  in 
every  case.  However  skilfully  the  tests  may  have  been 
designed,  and  however  skilfully  the  class  may  have  been 
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taught,  only  exceptionally  will  a  normal  curve  be  forth- 
coming; a  skew  curve  will  be  far  more  common.  Some- 
times a  bi-modal  or  multi-modal  curve  will  appear,  and 
sometimes  one  still  more  irregular.  But  the  adminis- 
trator has  a  right,  in  these  last  cases,  to  ask  the  reason 
for  the  deviation  from  normality;  if  good  reasons  are 
forthcoming,  or  if  the  deviation  from  normality  is  an 
exceptional  event,  he  will  do  well  to  be  satisfied ;  if  no 
good  reasons  are  forthcoming,  or  if  the  deviation  from 
normality  is  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  school,  it  is 
his  duty  to  be  inquisitive.  A  "skew  curve"  may  be 
quite  legitimate  in  a  school  that  has  been  depleted  by  a 
scholarship  system. 

A  few  actual  statistical  results  (the  preceding  examples 
have  been  wholly  fictitious)  may  now  be  adduced  in  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  discussed  above.  They  have 
been  supplied  to  the  writer  from  a  large  British  town, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  very  similar  to  results  provided 
in  such  abundance  by  the  London  Junior  Council  Scholar- 
ship Examination.  The  questions  and  the  scheme  oi 
marks  are  the  same  for  all  the  schools. 

First,  however,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  these 
results  have  a  bearing  not  only  on  administrative  work 
but  upon  the  perennial  controversy  as  to  the  relative 
potencies  of  heredity  and  environment.  It  has  some- 
times been  argued,  for  example  by  Galton,  that  environ- 
ment and  education  exert  comparatively  little  influence ; 
that  genius  '•  will  out  "  ;  that  talent  "  will  out  "  ;  that 
incapacity  "  will  out  "  whatever  be  the  milieu  in  which 
they  exist.  That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  is  unques- 
tionable. The  arguments  in  favour  of  environment  refer 
more  to  absolute  than  to  relative  merit.  A  good  en- 
vironment will  lift  up  all  people  to  a  higher  level;  it 
will  not  make  the  inferior  person  change  places  with  the 
average  person  or  with  the  superior  person,  but  it  will 
shift  all  persons  several  grades  further  up.     There  are 
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cases  in  history  of  this  occurring.  Symonds,  speaking 
of  the  Venetian  painters,  says  :  "  Superior  or  inferior  as 
they  may  relatively  be  among  themselves,  each  bears 
the  indubitable  stamp  of  the  Venetian  Eenaissance  and 
produces  work  of  a  quality  that  raises  him  to  high  rank 
among  the  painters  of  the  world.  In  the  same  way  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  passing  over  the  dramatists  of 
our  Elizabethan  age,  enabled  intellects  of  average  force 
to  take  rank  in  the  company  of  the  noblest.  Ford, 
Massinger,  Heywood,  Decker,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Tour- 
neur,  Marston,  are  seated  round  the  throne  at  the  feet 
of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  and  Jonson."* 

Thorndike  has  put  the  case  very  clearly.  "To  the 
real  work  of  man  for  man — the  increase  of  achievement 
through  the  improvement  of  the  environment — the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  offers  no  barrier.  But  to  the  popular 
demands  from  education  and  social  reforms  it  does.  For 
the  common  man  does  not  much  appreciate  absolute 
happiness  or  absolute  betterment.  He  does  not  rejoice 
that  he  and  his  children  are  healthier,  happier,  and  more 
supplied  with  noble  pleasures  than  were  his  ancestors  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  His  complaint  is  that  he  is  not 
so  well  off  as  some  of  those  about  him ;  his  pride  is 
that  he  is  above  the  common  herd.  The  common  man 
demands  relative  superiority.  ...  If  his  son  leads  the 
community  he  does  not  mind  his  real  stupidity.  .  .  .  The 
prizes  which  most  men  really  seek  are,  after  all,  in  large 
measure  given  or  withheld  by  original  nature.  In  the 
actual  race  of  life,  which  is  not  to  get  ahead,  but  to  get 
ahead  of  somebody,  the  chief  determining  factor  is  here- 
dity. But  the  prizes  which  education  ought  to  seek  are 
all  within  its  power.  ...  To  the  absolute  welfare  of  all 
men  together  education  is  the  great  contributor. "f 


♦  Renaissaiice  in  Italy,  Vol.  III.  p.  272 
+  Educational  Psychology,  p.  139. 
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These  statements  will  be  borne  out  by  the  statistics 
which  follow.  We  shall  see  clearly — or  at  least,  we 
should  see,  if  our  space  allowed  of  sufficient  examples 
being  given — that  one  school  can  bodily  lift  a  large 
number  of  children  far  higher  up  the  intellectual  scale 
than  another  school  of  an  exactly  similar  type.  A  school 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood  may  be  lifted  bodily  above  a 
school  in  a  good  neighbourhood.  Girls  may  be  lifted 
bodily  above  boys  in  arithmetic,  or  boys  above  girls  in 
English,  thus  reversing  the  usual  state  of  affairs. 

Another  tendency  is  also  often  noticeable.  When  a 
school  has  a  favourable  environment,  but  is  under  weak 
oontrol,  there  is  frequently  a  very  high  variability;  a 
few  very  clever  children  secure  high  marks  (owing  to 
innate  ability  plus  parental  stimulus) ;  the  rest  obtain 
very  low  marks,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  school. 
Where,  however,  the  internal  life  of  the  school  is  strenu- 
ous, not  only  is  the  general  level  of  marks  high,  but  the 
variability  is  diminished ;  the  pupils  are  brought  closer 
together  on  the  new  high  level  without,  however,  their 
differences  being  actually  obliterated.  This  diminished 
variability,  though  a  testimony  to  the  dominating  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  school  is,  however,  a  little  equivocal, 
seeing  that  the  exceptionally  clever  have  tended  to  move 
relatively  downwards  towards  the  average,  as  well  as 
the  exceptionally  dull  relatively  upwards  towards  the 
average  {relatively  in  each  case ;  absolutely  all  have  moved 
upwards).  With  greater  refinements  of  teaching  and 
testing,  no  doubt  the  high  variability  would  be  restored. 
In  short,  all  frequency  curves  need  to  be  interpreted  ; 
high  variability  may  mean  incompetence  and  laissez-faire 
in  a  school,  or  it  may  mean  quite  unusually  exact  methods 
of  discrimination,  or  ...  ?  Low  variability,  if  the  average 
of  marks  is  fairly  high,  means  thorough  work  and  good 
classification. 


Child. 

Arith, 

c 

23 

c 

13 

D 

2 

D 

32 

H 

6 

I 

2 

J 

6 

K 

2 

L 

59 

M 

29 

W, 

13 

w. 

65 
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School  I. — A  Girls'  School  with  High  Variability. 

English.      A.  and  E. 
23  46 

46  59 

21  23 

45  77 
34  40 
31  33 

22  28 

46  48 
82  141 
77  106 
49  62 
65  130 

Though  the  girls  L,  M  and  Wg  get  good  marks,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  credit  the  school  with  these  because 
of  the  low  marks  elsewhere  on  the  list. 

Two  Girls'  Schools,  one  with  High,  one  with  Low 
Variability. 
Total  marks  only  shown. 
School  II.  School  III. 

28  65 

132  117 

60  65 

44  49 

20  86 

11  61 
22  71 

21  66 
44  63 

12  72 
80  65 
73 

In  School  II.,  although  one  girl  did  extremely  well,, 
coming  up  to  what  would  be  called  "  Scholarship  Stan- 
dard "  in  London,  the  other  school  shows  more  signs 
of  careful  work.  The  children  have  been  brought  closer 
together  evidently  through  the  influence  of  rigorous 
class  instruction. 
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School  IV. 

School. 

Eesults 

show  low  Variabilit 

Child. 

Arith. 

English. 

A.  and  B. 

A 

57 

25 

82 

A 

65 

33 

88 

B 

21 

41 

62 

0 

23 

18 

41 

D 

51 

36 

87 

G 

65 

36 

101 

G 

35 

32 

67 

H 

56 

34 

90 

H 

37 

22 

59 

K 

15 

19 

34 

M 

32 

29 

61 

M 

43 

29 

72 

P 

58 

41 

99 

B 

48 

27 

75 

U 

34 

31 

66 

School  V. 

?s'  School.  Eesults  show 

RATHER  high 

Variability. 

Child. 

Arith. 

English. 

A.  and  E. 

B 

44 

45 

89 

C 

15 

35 

50 

E 

31 

34 

65 

F 

31 

49 

80 

G 

20 

0 

20 

J 

30 

45 

75 

K 

4 

16 

20 

N 

49 

77 

126 

0 

16 

32 

48 

P 

18 

34 

52 

s 

6 

20 

26 

s 

26 

5 

31 

w 

6 

23 

29 

w 

4 

13 

17 

Prima  facie  we  should  say  that  there  are  stronger 
personalities  and  methods  in  School  IV.  than  in 
School  V. 
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Boys'    School    VI.    and    Girls'    School    VII. ;     the 

Latter  has  a  much  Higher  Average  Mark 

for  the  same  tests. 

Boys'  School.  Girls'  School. 

85  111 

20  136 

56  141 
72  131 
61  124 

57  134 

41  103 
61  97 
72  61 
71  104 
53  92 

106  121 

42  105 
31  89 

98 

Enough  for  the  present  purpose  has  now  been  said  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  curve  of  frequency.  The  next 
matter  to  consider  is  the  correlation  formula  :  what  is 
the  connection  between  skill  in  one  subject  and  skill 
in  another  ? 
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CHAPTEE   XV. 


Correlation. 
* 

The  second  department  of  statistical  manipulation  which 
is  of  importance  to  the  teacher  and  administrator  is  the 
one  concerned  with  "  correlation." 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  certain  school  subjects 
produce  certain  definite  mental  effects.  Grammar 
(English  or  Latin)  makes  pupils  "  accurate,"  object 
lessons  make  them  "  observant,"  and  so  on.  Hitherto 
these  opinions  have  been  based  on  little  more  than 
tradition  and  convention,  or,  to  put  the  matter  more 
brutally,  upon  prejudice ;  but  there  is  now  a  chance, 
thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
and  others,  to  bring  all  such  methods  to  fairly  definite 
tests.  These  investigations  are,  however,  somewhat 
difficult  to  expound,  being  based  on  high  mathematics 
beyond  the  writer's  grasp,  and  the  attempt  here  made 
will  probably  be  only  partially  successful.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, they  may  serve  to  place  the  reader  au  oourant  with 
a  very  important  development  of  educational  thougiit. 

In  his  book  on  logic.  Mill  described,  among  the  various 
methods  of  inductive  investigation,  one  which  he  called 
the  method  of  concomitant  variations.  "  Whatever 
phenomenon,"  he  said,  "  varies  in  any  manner  whenever 
another  phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular  manner 
is  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  is 
connected  with  it  through  some  fact  of  causation." 
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Think,  for  example,  of  a  school  examination  in  two 
subjects,  English  and  arithmetic.  Suppose  it  were 
found  that,  generally  speaking,  boys  with  high  marks 
in  English  had  also  high  marks  in  arithmetic,  we  should 
naturally  infer  that  there  was  *'  some  fact  of  causation  " 
at  the  bottom  of  this  agreement.  We  should  have  no 
right  to  say  that  excellence  in  the  one  subject  caused 
excellence  in  the  other,  but  somewhere  there  must  be 
a  "  fact  of  causation " ;  for  example,  we  might  infer 
that  ability  and  intelligence  were  at  the  root  of  the 
boys'  success  in  both  subjects,  and  lack  of  ability  and 
intelligence  at  the  root  of  their  failure.  If,  conversely, 
those  boys  who  had  high  marks  in  English  had  low 
marks  in  Arithmetic,  we  should  again  infer  that  there 
was  a  '*  fact  of  causation  "  at  the  bottom  of  this  inverse 
relationship;  we  might  infer,  for  example,  that  there 
were  two  distinct  kinds  of  ability  in  the  human  mind, 
and  that  the  more  of  the  one  we  possessed  the  less  of  the 
other.  Or  we  might  infer  that  the  "  fact  of  causation  " 
was  environmental  rather  than  hereditary,  and  that 
those  boys  who  did  well  in  English  had  propor- 
tionately neglected  their  arithmetic.  If,  thirdly,  there 
were  no  apparent  connection  between  the  marks  for  the 
two  subjects,  and  some  boys  clever  at  English  were 
clever  at  arithmetic,  while  other  boys  clever  at  English 
were  dull  or  mediocre  at  arithmetic,  and  so  on,  we 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  "  fact 
of  causation  "  at  all  in  the  matter,  any  more  than  there 
is  between  skill  in  English  and  the  possession  of  a  Jew's 
harp. 

It  is  clear  that  even  if  there  is  high  correlation  we 
must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  skill  in  one  sub- 
ject causes  skill  in  another.  In  nature  (and  doubtless 
in  human  nature  also)  many  things  go  together;  the 
square-cracking  bark  of  the  horse  chestnut  tree  goes 
along   with   the   deeply   cut   leaves,  but  the  one  thing 
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does  not  cause  the  other;  the  teetotaler  can  often  get 
superior  insurance  terms,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
because  teetotalism  gives  long  life  (doubtless  it  does 
contribute  to  longevity) ;  it  may  be  because  teetotalers 
are,  ipso  facto,  probably  thoughtful,  prudent,  solid  men; 
the  fundamental  "  fact  of  causation  "  is  their  prudence, 
not  their  longevity  or  teetotalism. 

Experiments  show  clearly  that  there  is  generally  a  high 
correlation  between  good  memory  and  good  intelligence, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that  the  one  necessarily 
caused  the  other.  "  We  cannot,"  as  Mr.  Winch  says, 
"conclude  without  further  inquiry  on  other  lines  that 
two  highly  correlated  mental  powers  are  causally  related. 
If  they  have  a  common  factor  or  a  common  cause,  it  may 
be  one  which  our  methods  cannot  influence.  .  .  .  Two 
quantities  may  be  highly  correlated,  but  their  ratios  of 
growth  may  not  be ;  nor  may  we  be  able  to  produce 
increase  in  the  one  by  producing  increase  in  the  other." 

But  to  establish  the  fact  that  correlation  exists  or  does 
not  exist  is  always  suggestive,  and  is  sometimes  decisive. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,"  we  are  told.  This 
is  not  so  in  the  present  case.  If  high  claims  are  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  "training  in  accuracy"  provided 
by  a  certain  school  subject,  and  if  we  repeatedly  discover 
that  there  is  no  clear  relation  between  accuracy  and  the 
subject  in  question,  we  certainly  have  "proved  a  negative." 
To  "  prove  a  positive,"  especially  a  causal  positive,  is 
much  more  difficult,  and  it  must  be  admitted  at  once 
that  the  calculation  of  correlations  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  more  fruitful  of  negative  results  than  of 
positive.  In  particular,  it  has  almost  overthrown  the 
doctrine  of  "  formal  training  "  or  "  mental  transfer,"  or, 
at  least,  is  rapidly  leading  to  a  complete  restatement 
of  it. 

One  or  two  actual  results  may  here  be  given  before  any 
exposition  of  statistical  methods  is  attempted. 
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Who  does  not  assume  that  between  geometry  and 
algebra  there  exists  a  close  correlate  ^,  that  the  child 
who  is  clever  in  one  is  clever  in  anouner,  perhaps  that 
training  in  the  one  will  actually  improve  capacity  in  the 
other  ? 

At  first  sight,  statistical  results  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  a  considerable  correlation  between  them.  But 
if  the  correlation  of  geometry  with  arithmetic,  and 
of  algebra  with  arithmetic,  are  separately  calculated  and 
allowed  for,  it  is  found  (Brown)  that  there  is  actually  no 
correlation  betiveen  geometry  as  such  and  algebra  as  such; 
the  only  link  between  them  is  arithmetic ;  this,  to  use 
Thorndike's  phrase,  is  a  "  common  element,"  something 
which  enters  into  each,  and  which,  trained  in  the  one, 
functions  in  the  other. 

Again,  who  would  not  assume  that  training  in  a  simple 
group  of  processes  like  erasing  the  letters  a,  n,  o,  s  would 
be  efi'ective  in  connection  with  the  erasure  of  other  letters  ? 
This  erasure  method  was  employed  by  Thorndike  in  con- 
nection with  his  well-known  experiments  on  the  supposed 
transfer  of  accuracy,  and  it  has  been  extensively  used 
by  other  experimenters,  as  it  lends  itself  readily  to 
reliable  statistical  work.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  cor- 
relation in  this  case,  but  it  is  surprisingly  low. 

Some  well-known  experiments  by  Squire  and  others 
have  shown,  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  that  to  train 
children  in  one  kind  of  "  neatness  "  does  not  guarantee 
"neatness"  of  other  kinds,  unless  another  factor  than 
mere  insistence  on  neatness  is  supplied.  In  other  words, 
the  "  correlation "  between  one  kind  of  neatness  and 
another  is  low.  The  "other  factor"  which  really  works 
the  miracle  (so  to  speak)  is  the  presentation  to  the 
children  of  a  persuasive  ideal  of  neatness. 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  significance  of 
the  statistical  methods  about  to  be  expounded.  In  every 
department  of  educational  thought  assumptions  are  being 
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made  which  may,  or  may  not,  prove  to  be  valid.  Wo 
promote  children  on  an  arithmetical  basis  because  we 
assume  that,  generally  speakinfj,  skill  in  arithmetic  is 
symbolic  of  {i.e.,  correlated  with)  skill  or  capacity  in 
other  regards.  We  advocate  manual  training  because 
we  believe  that  there  will  be  "  mental  transfer  "  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  so  on.  Our  assumptions  can  only 
be  verified  or  refuted  by  careful  and  repeated  statistical 
work. 

The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  plotting 
•'  curves  "  in  order  to  indicate  the  relations  of  quantities. 
Two  "curves"  are  of  primary  importance,  the  curve 
representing  direct  proportion  and  the  curve  representing 
inverse  proportion.  The  former  is,  strictly  speaking, 
not  a  curve  at  all,  but  an  oblique  straight  line;  the 
second  is  an  hyperbola.  Cases  of  the  use  of  these  curves 
are  given  below. 

Take  a  case  of  direct  proportion  first.  Suppose  one 
subject  (say,  English)  varies  exactly  as  another  subject 
(say,  arithmetic),* 
as  shown  in  the 
following  marks : 

Boy.  English  Arith. 
Marks. 
1 
3 
5 
6 
9 


1 
3 
5 
6 
9 

The  curve  ob- 
tained by  plotting 
the  one  set  of 
marks  against  the 
other  will  clearly 
be  a  straight  line 
sloping  at  an  angle 
of  45°. 


Ar//hme//c 

Fig.  7. 


*  Of  course  this  is  an  imaginary  case. 
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In  this  instance  the  "  curve  "  passes  through  the  zero 
point  or  origin.  Suppose,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case — suppose  that  "  marks  for  neatness  "  are  added  in 
a  uniformly  stupid  manner  to  the  English  paper,  we 
shall  get  a  straight  line,  but  it  will  not  pass  through  the 
origin.     Its   slope 


6-' 


S 


is,     however,    the 
same  as  before,  45°. 

Boy.  English  Ar  *h. 
Mauks.  M&res. 
1+2=  3  1 
3+2=  5  3 
5+2=  7  6 
6+2=  8  6 
9+2  =  11      9 

Suppose  again 
that  we  use  more 
delicate  gradations 
in  marking  one 
subject  than  in 
marking  another, 
or  that  the  grada- 
tions are  incom- 
mensurate with 
each  other,*  we 
shall  again,  for  direct  proportion,  get  a  straight  line, 
but  it  will  not  slope  at  an  angle  of  45°. 


i — H 


f        2        J       -^        S       6         7       9 

Arithmetic  Marks 
Fig.  8. 


Boy. 

Enolish  Marks. 

Abith.  Marks. 

A 

40% 

1 

B 

42 

8 

0 

44 

6 

D 

45 

6 

E 

48 

9 

The  assumption  above  made,  that  there  is  direct  correla- 
tion between  skill  in  arithmetic  and  skill  in  English, 
is  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  every  individual  case. 
There  is,  however,  found  to  be  a  direct  correlation  be- 


*£.f/.,  Degrees  Fahrenheit  are  plotted  against  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  the 
expansion  of  a  metal  bar  by  heat. 
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tween  them  if  we  take  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
thus  eliminating  exceptional  and  accidental  factors.  How 
is  this  correlation  to  be  numerically  expressed  ?  Consider 
the  two  "  curves  "  here  given  : 

In  the  former  case 
the  two  quantities 
preserve  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other, 
which  is  represented 
by  ^  or  tan  a.  In 
the  second  case  the 
ordinates  do  not  in- 
crease in  amount  so 
rapidly  as  abscissae, 
but  the  ratio  between 
them  may  still  be 
represented  by  ^  or 
tan  a.  The  former 
represents  evidently 
maximum  direct  cor- 
relation and  its  value 
is  unity : — 

tan  a  =  l. 

In  the  second  case 
the  amount  of  corre- 
lation is  less,  say,  'G, 

tan  a  =  '6. 

Inverse  proportion 
is  graphically  repre- 
sented by  an  hyperbola.  The  best  known  example  in 
physics  is,  perhaps,  supplied  by  Boyle's  Law  (volume 
of  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure) ;  in  mechanics 
by  the  lever  (weight  required  varies  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  lever-arm) ;    in   arithmetic   by   problems 


Fig.  9. 
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on  time  required  to   do   a   piece   of   work    (time  varies 
inversely  as  number  of  men). 

Taking  the  latter  as  an  example,  we  might  plot  the 
following  data : — 

100  men   do   the  work  in   8   days. 


75 
50 

40 
25 


and  so  on. 


»  10^ 
„  16 
„  20 
„  32 


32- 
24- 

■ 

\ 

I- 

■ 

\ 

J 

. 

\ 

\a'^ 

■ 

\^^ 

1- 

4- 
0- 

1 \- 

— 1 ' 

1 \- 

— 1 1 \- 

lo    eo   JO  .^o    so    6o    yo    ao   so    foo 
Number      of   Mer 
Fig.  10. 


Actual   inverse  relations  between  mental  phenomena 
are  of  rare  and  doubtful  occurrence ;  even  the  supposed 
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inverse  relation  between  the  artistic  and  the  business 
temperaments  disappears  when  we  cease  to  look  at  a  few 
striking  cases  and  consider  all  cases  that  present  them- 
selves. From  the  present  s  andpoint,  therefore,  inverse 
correlation  may  be  ignored ;  the  hyperbola  never  appears 
at  all  (complete  inverse  proportion),  and  even  a  slight 
tendency  towards  an  hyperbola  is  rare.  An  example  of 
non-linear  correlation  is  that  between  temperature  and 
mental  energy ;  up  to  a  certain  point  energy  increases 
with  temperature,  but  as  the  latter  becomes  excessive 
mental  energy  falls  off.  There  are  also  slightly  non- 
linear relations  between  speed  and  accuracy,  though, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  quick  workers  are  accurate 
workers. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  educational  investigation, 
things  do  not  work  out  so  simply  as  in  the  numerical 
cases  above  given.  If  ten  thousand  boys  are  compared 
with  regard  to  their  skill  in  two  subjects,  it  may  be 
found  that,  on  the  whole,  the  boys  cleverer  in  the  one  are 
cleverer  in  the  other;  but  how  is  this  to  be  measured 
precisely?  Here,  out  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  a  few 
boys  very  good  in  one  subject  and  very  bad  in  the  other; 

here   are   some   very  good 

in    one   subject   and   only 

mediocre     in     the    other; 

here    are   many   who    are 

..■•■••*.]         good  in  both.     That  there 

. . ;  ".'••. :  .  '  is  a  certain  correspondence 

.  ..•.•.*■■  '  *  is  obvious,  but  what  is  the 

• .  •   ■  •'•;■/•  amount  of  it  ? 

■ .  ■;•■•"*•  The  fundamental  trouble 

:■■*■  ■  is  that,   however  carefully 

FigTTl  ^®  ^^y  P^*-*^  ^^^  curve,  we 

cannot  get  a  line  of  dots, 
whether  straight  or  curved;  we  get  a  belt  of  dots,  as 
shown  in  Fig.   11. 
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or,  if  the  correlation  were,  as  it  conceivably  might  be, 

inverse,  a  belt  such  as  Fig.  12. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is 
the  one  given  above ; 
though,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  two  things  mea- 
sured (in  the  first  of  the 
above  belted  diagrams) 
correlate  positively,  there 
are  "  variations  "  ;  some- 
times a  child  who  is  good 
in  one  subject  is  poor  or 


^^^'  ^'^'  mediocre    in     the     other. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  that  to  measure  cor- 
relation is  to  measure  merely  a  tendeiicy.  The  "  ten- 
dencies" shown  in  the  above  two  diagrams  are  clear 
enough,  but  how  are  we  to  express  them  mathe- 
matically ? 

It  is  clear  that,  if  there  is  much  "  scatter  "  or  "  varia- 
bility," the  correlation  is  not  so  great  as  if  there  is  little. 
The  correlation  shown  below  is  evidently  higher  than 

that  shown  in  the  first  of 

the  above  two  diagrams. 

We  have  more  confidence 

in  this  belt  of  dots,  Fig.  13. 

In    our     attempts     to 

.  ■;.••*;'•'■  extract    a    mathematical 

.•':.:'■  result  from  our  maze  of 

observations,     we     must 

never    forget    that     the 

coirelation   between   two 

X.'^o    X3_  quantities  must  vary  in- 

versely as  the  variations 
or  deviations  (the  "scatter")  of  the  two  sets  of  results 
from  each  individual  average.     The  more  they  vary  the 


.•.;;,v. 
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less  precise  is  the  correlation,  or  the  less  easy  is  it  to 
draw  a  line  through  their  midst  and  say  that  it  repre- 
sents the  correlation  of  the  two  quantities  concerned. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  factor ;  the  other  is  the  general 
lie  of  the  dots. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  a  formula  which  we  owe  to 
Bravais,  Galton,  and  Karl  Pearson,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  "  product-moment  formula,"  enables  us  to  express 
as  an  arithmetical  fraction  the  correlation  between  any 
two  quantities  for  which  we  have  taken  a  sufficient 
number  of  measurements.  Maximum  positive  corre- 
lation will  be,  as  above,  represented  by  unity  (i); 
maximum  inverse  correlation  by  negative  unity  (  — 1); 
absence  of  all  correlation  by  zero  (0) ;  moderate  posi- 
tive correlation  by  a  positive  fraction  (-2,  5,  •?,  etc.) ; 
moderate  negative  correlation  by  a  negative  fraction 
(-•2,   --5,   --7,  etc.). 

This  fundamental  formula  is — 


r- 


nXcTiXa-i 


in  which  r  =the  correlation  coefficient, 

S  (or  2)  is  the  sign  for  "  sum  of," 

<?i=any  given  deviation  from  the  mean  in  the 
one  set  of  measurements, 

^2= the  corresponding  deviation  from  the  mean 
in  the  other  set, 

<ri=the  standard  deviation  of  the  one  set  {see 
above  ^.  247), 

o-a=the  standard  deviation  of  the  other  set, 

n  =the  number  of  cases  taken. 
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Let  US  first  take  a  very  artificial  example  and  suppose 
that  there  are  seven  children  who  get,  for  arithmetic 
marks,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1  respectively,  and  for 
EngHsh,  14,  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  "  correlation"  of  the  two  subjects  is  complete  (  =  1). 
But  let  us  work  it  out  by  the  Pearson  formula : — 


Arithmetic. 

Marks.  Devia-  (Devia- 
tion.    TI0N)2. 


+3 
+2 
+  1 
0 
-1 
-2 
-3 


w=7  Mean=4 


28 


CT-j: 


\/ 


=2. 


English. 

^  Devia-  (Devia- 


14 

12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 


+6 
+4 

0 
-2 
-4 
-6 


Mean=8 


36 

16 

4 

0 

4 

16 

36 

112 
112 


\ 


dixd^ 

18 
8 
2 
0 
2 
8 

18 

^56 


The  average  (or  mean)  of  each  set  of  marks  is 
obtained,  and  the  deviation  of  each  pupil's  marks  from 
this  average  is  ascertained  and  placed  in  the  third 
column.  The  quantities  in  the  two  "deviation"  columns 
are  multiplied  together  and  the  products  thus  obtained 
give  us  the  eighth  column.  These  results  summed  up 
give  us  the  numerator  of  our  formula,  S{dixd^)'  In  this 
case  it  is  56. 

The  denominator  is  obtained  by  finding  the  standard 
deviations  of  the  two  sets  of  results  and  multiplying 
these  by  the  number  of  pupils.  Thus  we  get  nxo-iXcr^] 
in  this  case  7x2x4. 


Therefore  r= 


66 


7x2x4 


:1. 


Suppose  the  English  marks  stood  in  an  exactly  inverse 
relation  to  the  arithmetic  marks,  we  should  get : — 
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Arithmetic. 

English. 

Marks 

Dkvia-  (Devia- 
tion.    TION)a. 

Madks. 

Devia- 
tion. 

(Devia- 

TI0N)2. 

rfixda. 

A 

7 

4-3        9 

2 

-6 

36 

-18 

B 

6 

+2        4 

4 

-4 

16 

-8 

C 

6 

+  1        1 

6 

—2 

4 

—2 

D 

4 

0        0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

E 

3 

-1        1 

10 

+2 

4 

-2 

F 

2 

-2        4 

12 

+4 

16 

-8 

G 

1 

-3        9 

4            28 

14 

+6 

36 
112 

-18 

n=7  Mean= 

Mean= 

=8 

-56 

^= 

■ 

— ^ 

0"l=' 

\/?- 

o-a=.> 

v/^^- 

=  S(ciiX(ia) 

-56 

••=7 

X2X4~ 

—  1. 

And  now,  to  make  the  whole  thing  a  little  nearer  to 
reality,  we  will  make  a  few  slight  alterations  in  the 
marks.  We  will  reverse  (as  compared  with  the  original 
arrangement)  the  positions  of  the  children  A  and  B  in 
English,  and  of  the  children  E  and  F  in  arithmetic. 
Eoughly,  the  two  lists  will  still  agree,  but  there  is  no 
longer  absolute  agreement : 
Arithmetic. 

Marks. 


Marks. 
7 
6 
5 
4 
2 
3 
1 


Devia- 
tion. 
+3 
+2 
+1 
0 
-2 
-1 
-3 


(Devia- 

TION)a, 

9 
4 

1 

0 
4 

1 
9 


■n=7  Mean=4 


28 


"^=\/t- 


12 
14 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 


English. 

Dkvia-  (Devia- 
tion.     TION)a. 


+4 
+6 
4-2 
0 
-2 
-4 
-6 


16 

36 

4 

0 

4 

16 

36 


Mean =8  112 

/112 


0-0= 


52 


7 
•93. 


=4. 


di  X  rfa. 

12 

12 

2 

0 

4 

4 
18 

62 


7X2X4     66 

Here  we  have  very  high  positive  correlation,  far  higher 
than  can  ordinarily  be  expected.     Let  us  now  turn  to  an 
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actual   case,  that   of   School   IV.   (above,  jp.  257),  and 
determine  the  correlation  between  arithmetic  and  English. 


School  IV.  {see  above, 

p.  257). 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

Marks,    di. 

di2. 

Marks 

d.2. 

daa. 

dixda. 

A 

57     +15 

225 

25 

-  5-2 

27-04 

-  78 

A 

55     +13 

169 

33 

+  2-8 

7-84 

+  36-4 

B 

21     -21 

441 

41 

+10-8 

116-64 

-226-8 

C 

23     -19 

361 

18 

-12-2 

148-84 

+231-8 

D 

51+9 

81 

36 

+  5-8 

33-64 

+  52-2 

G 

65     +23 

529 

36 

+  5-8 

33-64 

+133-4 

G 

35-7 

49 

32 

+  1-8 

3-24 

-  12-6 

H 

56     +14 

196 

34 

+  3-8 

14-44 

+  53-2 

H 

37-5 

25 

22 

-  8-2 

67-24 

+  41-0 

K 

15     -27 

729 

19 

-11-2 

125-44 

+302-4 

M 

32     -10 

100 

29 

-  1-2 

1-44 

+  12-0 

M 

43+1 

1 

29 

-  1-2 

1-44 

-     1-2 

P 

58     +16 

256 

41 

+10-8 

116-64 

+172-8 

E 

48+6 

36 

27 

-  3-2 

10-24 

-  19  2 

U 

84-8 
630 

64 
8262 

31 
453 

+  0-8 

•64 

-     6-4 

n=15 

708-40 

■             ■ 

^iU^^ 

SSSm 

Mean =42. 

Mean=80-2. 

S{did^)=6i 

73262 

0-2  = 

/  708-4 
V       15 

=  V217-46=14-7. 

= 

a/47-2= 

6-8. 

y= 

^d^ck) 

_ 

691 

_  .Aa 

na-icr., 

15  X 14-7  X  6-8 

Though  the  mathematical  proof  of  the  Pearson  formula 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  and  would 
not  be  of  general  interest,  it  can  be  shown,  without 
difficulty,  to  exemplify  some  obvious  and  necessary 
principles. 

First  of  all,  it  makes  r  vary  inversely  as  the  standard 
deviations  (the  "  scatter  ")  of  the  two  series.  We  saw 
that  this  was  nec:^ssary  in  any  attempt  to  calculate 
correlation.  If  the  scatter  is  very  great,  the  correlation 
must  evidently  be  small. 

Consider  now  the  process  of  multiplying  d^  by  d^.     It 
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di  is  positive  (as  ifc  is  in  the  case  of  the  first  child,  A — 
arithmetic  column),  and  if  its  corresponding  di  is  nega- 
tive, the  correlation  is  evidently  negative  in  the  ca~e  of 
that  one  child,  who  is  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class  for 
arithmetic  and  the  lower  half  for  English.  Mathe- 
matically, this  is  indicated  by  the  negative  sign  obtained 
in  multiplication.  The  second  child,  however,  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  class  for  each  subject,  accordingly 
di  X  ^2  is  positive.  The  third  child  is  more  interesting, 
being  very  low  down  in  arithmetic  and  very  high  up  in 
English.  Here  we  get  a  high  negative  product  which 
greatly  influences  the  result,  and  prevents  the  positive 
correlation  from  reaching  a  high  value.  In  fact,  except 
for  the  child  B,  there  would  be  remarkably  good  correla- 
tion between  the  two  subjects. 

If  the  ordinary  teacher  had  to  employ  the  product- 
moment  formula  in  all  his  calculations  of  correlation, 
not  many  such  calculations  would  be  made.  The  process 
is  far  too  laborious,  even  when  much  experience  of  the 
formula  has  been  acquired,  and  when  slide  rule  or  mathe- 
matical tables  are  fully  employed  to  economise  time. 
A  more  rapid  method  of  calculation  is,  therefore,  an 
absolute  necessity,  unless  this  kind  of  correlational 
investigation  is  to  be  confined  to  a  few  statisticians,  per- 
haps remote  from  the  school  and  not  specially  interested 
in  its  living  problems.  A  rapid  method,  even  if  it  gives 
only  approximate  results,  would  also  be  useful  to  the 
statisticians  themselves,  for  a  rough  result  is  often  all 
that  they  need  at  any  moment. 

The  educational  world  has,  therefore,  good  reasons  for 
feeling  gratitude  to  Professor  Spearman  for  the  invention 
of  his  two  "  rank  "  methods  of  determining  correlation, 
one  of  which,  the  "foot-rule"  method,  is  so  easy  that 
many  who  work  with  it  can  perform  all  the  necessary 
calculations  in  their  heads. 
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The  essential  feature  of  these  methods  is  that,  instead 
of  calculating  correlation  from  the  actual  marks  obtained 
by  the  students  in  two  subjects,  we  calculate  it  from  their 
positions  on  the  two  lists. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  School  IV.  {p.  257), 
which  has  already  been  treated  by  the  Pearson  method 
(p.  272). 

The  second  column,  given  below,  represents  the  ranks 
or  positions  on  the  list  of  marks  of  the  children  for 
arithmetic.  The  best  child  is  evidently  G,  with  65 
marks ;  he  is  accordingly  ranked  as  1.  The  next  is  P, 
with  58  marks,  who  is  ranked  as  2 ;  and  so  on.  The 
third  column  gives  the  ranks  of  the  same  children  for 
English.  The  fourth  column  (d)  does  not  stand,  as  in 
the  table  on  p.  272,  for  deviations  from  the  average,  but 
for  differences  between  the  two  rankings.  Thus  the 
child  A  has  gone  down  in  position  from  3  to  12 ;  differ- 
ence of  ranking  =  9.  In  the  fifth  column  these  differences 
are  squared.  The  sum  of  the  squares  is  evidently  315-5 ; 
and  no  great  mathematical  knowledge  is  required  to 
show  that  the  greater  this  quantity  the  less  the  correla- 
tion between  the  two  subjects. 

Spearman's  complete  formula  is : — 

^  n(n2-l) 

where  S(^')  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  as  found  above,  n 
is  the  number  of  cases  taken  (in  this  instance  15),  and  p 
is  the  correlation  coefficient.  A  very  slight  correction, 
negligible  in  all  ordinary  work,  will  transform  p  into 
Pearson's  r. 

If  the  reader  will  work  through  the  following,  he  will 
find  that  the  time  taken  for  the  Spearman  calculation  is 
immensely  less  than  that  for  the  Pearson  calculation. 

The  two  methods  give  similar,  but  not  quite  identical, 
results ;  a  few  '*  ties "  of  rank,  e.g.,  will  produce  a 
discrepancy. 
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School  IV. 

CniLD.       Arith.    English.  d.  d^. 

A  3  12  9  81 

A  5  6  1  1 

B  14  U  12^  156-25 

C  13  15'  2  4 

D  6  3i  2^  6-25 

G  1  3^  2h  6-25 

G  10  7  3  9 

H  4  5  1  1 

H  9  13  4  16 

K  15  14  1  1 

M  12  9i  2i  6-25 

M  8  9i-  H  2-25 

P  2  li  i  0-25 

R  7  11  4  16 

U  11  8  3  9 


100  SiiP)  =  1il5-5^ 

6x315-5 


p=l ='44.  p  corrected  to  r=-45 

^  15X224  ^ 

Dr.  Spearman  has  devised  a  still  simpler  formula : — 

R=l_i5E.. 

Here  gains  of  rank  in  the  second  series,  as  compared 
with  the  first,  are  alone  reckoned  (they,  of  course,  are 
equal  to  the  losses  of  rank).  In  the  above  instance  the 
gains  are : — 


p    1     6x25_.„„ 


Sg=25 

This  result  has  to  be  corrected  to  r  by  reference  bo  a 
table  worked  out  by  Professor  Spearman.  (Roughly, 
r=  l^  R).     Thus  we  get  (approximately)  r  =  -50. 

This  last  is  called  the  "  foot-rule  method,"  as  being 
merely  a  "plain,  handy"  method,  not  so  accurate  as 
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the  others,  and  yet  far  more  accurate  than  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  quantities.* 

Eank  methods  have,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
sacrificing  a  certain  amount  of  information.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  position  on  the  arithmetic  list  of  the 
first  two  children,  G  and  P,  is  merely  1 ;  between  P  and 
A,  again,  it  is  1 ;  yet  the  actual  differences  of  marks  are 
7  and  1  respectively.  It  is  clear  that  G  is  really  much 
further  in  advance  of  P  than  P  is  in  advance  of  A,  yet 
the  rank  method  does  not  show  this.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  latter  is  actually  more  reliable  that  the  absolute 
method.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  observational 
errors  tend  to  increase  towards  one  or  both  of  the 
extremities,  as  sometimes  happens  in  experiments. 

When  there  is  a  high  correlation,  its  existence  can  be 
satisfactorily  proved  by  about  twelve  or  twenty  cases; 
but  to  prove  smaller  correlations  far  more  cases  must 
be  employed. 

The  mathematical  proof  of  the  Spearman  formula 
cannot  here  be  given.  The  quantity  '-^^,  which  figures 
so  prominently  in  both,  stands  for  the  (mean)  value  of 
Sg  (sum  of  the  gains)  that  would  be  obtained  by  mere 
chance ;  by  taking,  for  example,  the  fifteen  boys  already 
ranked  once,  and  then  ranking  them  by  drawing  lots. 

Something  should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  "  probable 
error."     In  the  case  of  the  product-moment  formula, 

P.E.=:5:^(i-r^). 

In  the  case  of  the  rank  formula, 

PE.-'7063(l-r3) 

In  the  case  of  the  foot-rule  formula, 

0-43 

*  If  a  minus  result  is  yielded,  we  have  inverse  correlation.  In  this  case  it 
is  necessary  to  rank  one  of  the  series  in  reverse  order. 


p.E.=9:«. 
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As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that,  unless  a  result  is  several 
times  as  large  as  the  P.  E.,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon;  it  is  a 
"  chance  "  result,  which  will  not  hold  good  in  other  cases.* 

What  bearing  has  the  theory  of  correlation  upon 
administrative  work  ?     A  very  definite  one. 

There  seems  to  the  present  writer  something  igno- 
minious in  the  sight  of  a  number  of  "experimental 
psychologists  " — young,  unofficial  people,  the  disciples  of 
this  or  that  university  professor — invading  the  schools, 
and  putting  hundreds  of  children  through  novel  "  intel- 
ligence tests,"  while  scores  of  officials,  local  and  central, 
hustle  or  meander  through  duties  many  of  which  date 
from  a  generation  ago,  and  only  a  few  of  which  are  vital. 
If  our  professional  administrators  are  incapable  of  con- 
tributing substantially,  perhaps  after  consultation  with 
the  aforesaid  university  professors,  to  the  theory  of  "  in- 
telligence tests  "  and  the  like,  they  are  certainly  undeserving 
of  exerting  much  influence  upon  the  appointment  of 
teachers  or  the  framing  of  time-tables.  They  are,  in 
short,  out  of  date,  and  should  be  pensioned  off  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  cleaning  department.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  such  duties  as  the  testing  of  mentally  defective 
children  drifting  into  medical  hands,  and  such  duties  as 
the  devising  of  new  and  improved  tests  for  normal  children 
drifting  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  amateurs,  who 
have  more  interest  in  getting  a  university  doctorate  than 
in  improving  educational  methods,  and  some  of  whom 
could  not  teach  a  class  if  they  tried. 

The  writer  must  warn  teachers  and  the  older  adminis- 
trators that  before  many  years  our  governing  bodies, 
bitten  by  a  new  infection,  will  be  appointing  these  men 
wholesale,  unless  their  monopoly  of  psychological  methods 
is  broken  down.  Now,  these  methods  are  not  quite  so 
formidable  as  they  appear ;  administrators  can  learn  the 

*  It  should  be  added  that  other  methods  of  determining  correlation  have 
been  devised,  such  as  the  Correlation  Ratio  method,  the  Median  or  Mid-ratio 
method,  and  the  method  of  Unlike  Signs. 
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thing,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  their  work,  by  a  few  days'  study 
every  year,  with  some  enhancement  of  their  usefulness, 
and,  still  more,  of  their  prestige.  There  is  an  awesome- 
ness  about  "deviation  from  the  average"  and  "correlation 
coefficients." 

In  all  seriousness,  it  is  important  that  administrators 
should  be  au  courant  with  psychological  research,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  school ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential — it  is  a  disgrace  to  them  if  they  neglect  it — 
that  they  should  work  creatively  at  devising  a  system  of 
school  examinations  that  will  possess  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  inflict  the  minimum  of  damage,  and,  on 
the  top  of  that,  a  system  of  appointing  and  promoting 
teachers  and  officials  superior  to  any  at  present  in 
existence.  Hence  the  preceding  studies  in  educational 
statistics.  Subsequent  chapters  will  show  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  correlational  calculations.  Two  points 
only  will  here  be  mentioned.  If  in  one  school  the 
correlation  between  subjects  is  high  and  in  another 
low ;  or  if  the  examination  results  of  one  school 
correlate  highly  with  the  results  of  an  external  exami- 
nation, while  the  results  of  the  other  do  not,  there  are 
probably  differences  of  efficiency  between  the  two 
schools.  The  exact  interpretation  of  correlation  is,  at 
present,  a  problematical  matter,  but  it  is  clearly  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  administrator  in  his  assessment 
of  scholars  and  of  teachers. 

The  present  paralysis  of  administrational  thought  on 
these  topics  is  confessed  and  symbolised  by  the  Holmes 
Circular  and  the  Holmes  books.  Examinations  are 
there  rejected  as  an  exploded  device,  and  nomination 
is  recommended  as  the  best  method  of  promotion.  Such 
pronouncements  are  formidable,  and  yet  the  writer — 
one  of  the  despised  "104,"  deficient  in  "freshness  and 
originality"  and  probably  unworthy  of  any  administrative 
post — must  try  what  he  can  do. 


PART    V. 


PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 
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CHAPTEE    XVI. 


Teacher   and   Administrator. 
^ 

If  perseverance  has  brought  the  reader  to  the  present 
chapter  of  this  book,  it  has  also  probably  brought  him 
to  the  reflection  that  very  little  of  a  helpful  and  con- 
structive nature  has,  so  far,  been  said.  To  dwell  upon 
the  vice  of  egoism,  or  to  expose  the  chaotic  condition  of 
educational  thought,  are  but  new  exemplifications  of  the 
fact,  already  mentioned,  that  negative  criticism  is  not 
only  tempting,  but  easy.  The  chapters  that  follow  will 
be  less  critical  than  constructive ;  and  for  that  reason, 
very  probably,  are  already  doomed  to  complete  or  partial 
failure.  The  writer  could  himself  write  a  treatise  rid- 
dling with  criticism  everything  he  here  proposes.  But, 
if  from  the  midst  of  the  probable  failure  of  these  chapters 
there  should  emerge  a  few  suggestions  which,  operating 
on  other  minds,  may  generate  a  more  truly  constructive 
impulse  than  his  own,  they  will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain.     '•  Mind  begets  mind." 

What  is  to  be  done  with  human  egoism  ?  That,  in 
particular,  is  the  question  here  proposed  for  solution. 
Other  questions,  doubtless,  will  come  up  for  considera- 
tion at  the  same  time :  How  are  schools  to  be  examined 
or  inspected  ?  How  is  the  general  efficiency  of  education 
to  be  increased  ?  and  so  on.     But  the  main  question  is 
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the  first,  and  it  has  never,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  been  seriously  considered  in  connection  with 
educational  administration. 

Tlie  answer  to  it  may  be  at  once  given  in  the  words, 
hardly  altered,  of  Metchnikoff :  "  As  it  is  a  fact  that- 
most  men  guide  their  lives  generally  from  egoisti© 
motives,  any  theory  of  morahty  [education]  which  is 
to  be  put  into  practice  must  reckon  seriously  with  this 
factor."-''  The  teacher's  egoism,  like  the  egoism  of  the 
ofiicial,  has  to  be  employed  or  exploited,  not  suppressed. 
To  suppress  it  would  be  impossible,  while  to  ignore  it 
would  be  waste. 

It  was  pointed  out  above!  that  a  laborious  training 
tends  to  make  a  man  egoistic,  and  the  words  were 
intended  to  be  condemnatory.  On  turning  to  page  SO' 
of  Craftsmaiiship  in  Teaching — the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  level-headed  and,  at  the  same  time,  inspiring  of 
American  educationists:]: — we  read  that  "  pride  in  the- 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  one's  calling  is  the  most 
wholesome  and  helpful  sort  of  pride  that  a  man  can 
indulge  in.  The  joy  of  doing  each  day's  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner  is  the  keenest  joy  of  life.  But  this 
pride  and  joy  do  not  come  at  the  outset.  .  .  .  Success 
must  stand  out  against  a  background  of  struggle,  or  the 
chief  virtue  of  success — the  consciousness  of  conquest — 
will  be  entirely  missed."  Here,  then,  we  find  a  writer 
praising  the  very  "pride"  which,  called  by  another  name,, 
was  condemned  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  book. 

But  the  opposition  is  only  apparent.  "  Pride, "^ 
"egoism" — yes,  we  must  allow  for  it,  we  must  even 
foster  it  in  ourselves  and  in  others ;  but  it  must  be  a 
pride  that  is  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  merit  wher- 
ever it  exists,  an  egoism  that  does  not  bolt  and  bar  its 
doors  in  selfish,  arrogant,  and  perhaps  malignant  self- 
sufficiency. 

*The  Prolongation  of  Life,  p.  321.  f  P.  86.         I  W.  C.  Bagley. 
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What  makes  a  man,  otherwise  worthy,  into  a  rancorous 
egoist  ?  The  spectacle  of  others'  greater  worth  ?  The 
spectacle  of  others'  rapid  preferment  ?  The  latter,  per- 
haps, but  hardly,  as  a  rule,  the  former.  Jealousy  is  all 
too  rampant  in  the  teachers'  (as  in  many  another)  pro- 
fession, but  the  cause  of  it  is  not  the  sight  of  merit 
getting  due  recognition  and  reward,  but  the  uncertainty 
about  relative  merit.  Not  many  teachers  in  our  country 
w^ould  be  jealous  of  the  promotion  of  a  colleague  to  a 
position  of  great  power,  if  that  colleague's  character  and 
ability  were  obviously  and  peculiarly  deserving  of  the 
reward.  The  bitterness  comes  in  when  the  teacher 
doubts  the  fairness  of  the  promotion,  or  when,  from 
some  other  profession  or  some  other  stratum  of  human 
life,  a  stranger  of  unproved  merit  is  appointed  through 
alleged  nepotism,  or  through  some  real  or  suspected 
agency  whose  legitimacy  the  teacher  denies.  The  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  our  methods  of  appointment,  though 
for  the  most  part  honest  enough,  except  for  secret 
circulars  and  for  the  policy  they  represent,  are  not  so 
patient,  so  deliberate,  so  delicate,  so  discriminating,  as 
to  remove  suspicion,  and  make  teachers  feel  confident 
that  grades  of  salary  or  grades  of  honour  stand  in  high, 
if  not  complete,  correlation  with  grades  of  merit.  The 
envious,  in  the  second  circle  of  Dante's  Purgatory,  were 
punished  by  being  blinded.  In  most  cases,  the  envious 
are  blind  indeed ;  it  is  one  task  of  the  administrator  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  merits  of  others  than  themselves, 
and  thus,  while  chastening  their  egoism,  to  awaken  a 
worthier  form  of  emulation.  This  must  be  done  if  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  to  succumb  to  a  slow  paralysis 
of  its  higher  energies  and  become  "  the  resort  of  third 
rate  men." 

The  words  just  quoted  are  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  theory  of  educational 
administration   known    to    the    writer — an    article    by 
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Professor  J.  Adams,  entitled  "  The  Middleman  in 
Education,"  and  published  in  the  Educatio7ial  Times 
of  March,  1912.  In  this  article  two  possible  futures 
are  sketched  for  the  teaching  profession.  The  first, 
and  the  least  probable,  in  the  regretful  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  article,  is  that  the  teacher's  work  will 
grow  steadily  in  dignity  and  honour  and  draw  to  it 
the  best  abilities  in  the  state ;  that  teachers  will,  in 
some  measure,  come  to  resemble  the  philosopher-kings 
of  Plato ;  and  that  the  recognition  of  their  influence 
and  importance  will  be  so  widespread  as  to  cause  "  a 
careful  search  throughout  the  various  countries  for  the 
men  who  are  really  worthy  to  be  educators.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  duties  of  the  subordinate  educational  officials 
may  be  to  invent  tests  for  discovering  those  who  are 
worthy  to  rank  above  them  as  real  educators." 

This  plan  is  probably  the  ideal  one.  But  will  it  ever 
be  realised  ?  Professor  Adams  suspects  that  the  out- 
come of  present-day  tendencies  may  conceivably  be  very 
different.  Principles  of  education  will  become  so  well 
defined  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  call  for  originality 
in  teachers.  They  will  take  their  orders  from  a  body  of 
officials  to  whom  the  real  organisation  and  direction  of 
education  and  all  real  initiative  in  its  affairs  will  belong. 
The  officials  will  be  "engineers,"  capable,  well-trained  men, 
sound  psychologists,  too;  teachers  will  be  "artisans,"  also 
capable  and  well-trained,  but  trained  for  obedience.  The 
reader  should  not  imagine  that  in  this  second  case  the 
efficiency  of  education  would  necessarily  be  less  than  in 
the  first.  Professor  Adams  quotes  from  the  American 
educationist  already  mentioned : — 

"  As  a  young  principal  in  a  city  systsm,  I  learnt  some 
vital  lessons  in  supervision  from  a  very  skilful  teacher. 
She  would  come  to  me  week  after  week  with  this  state- 
ment :  '  Tell  me  what  you  want  done,  and  I  will  do  it.' 
It  took  me  some  time  to  realise  that  that  was  just  what 
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I  was  being  paid  to  do — telling  teachers  what  should  be 
accomplished,  and  then  seeing  that  they  accomplished 
the  task  that  was  set.'"^' 

Efficiency  in  such  circumstances — with  earnest  teachers 
ready  and  anxious  to  obey  directors  who  deserved  the 
teachers'  confidence — would  be  quite  as  assured  as  under 
present  condibions,  with  teachers  exhorted  at  one 
moment  to  be  creative  *'  Egerias,"  and  regarded  at  the 
next  as  being  incapable  of  administrative  functions. 
As  Professor  Adams  points  out,  the  same  vast  increase 
in  economy  of  effort  which  arises  in  a  modern  industry 
(even  a  crude  industry  like  pig-iron  handling)  from  the 
existence  of  a  director  who  specifically  trains  men  to 
this  work,  would  also  arise  if  directors  of  education  were 
specifically  to  assign  teachers  their  work,  and  train  them 
for  it,  point  by  point,  instead  of  throwing  them  to  the 
wolves  of  educational  theory,  and  expecting  them  to 
emerge  whole  and  efficient.  The  one  plan  may  not 
appear  so  attractive  as  the  other,  but  does  it  not  possess, 
in  contrast  to  it,  "the  germs  of  actuality?"  Does  it 
not  seem  "  more  like  a  development  of  influences  already 
at  work  "  ? 

Such  a  phrase  as  "the' freedom  of  the  teacher,"  like  the 
various  phrases  of  the  faculty  psychology,  easily  degene- 
rates into  clap-trap.  The  user  comes  to  imagine  that 
there  is  something  absolutely  good,  instead  of  contingently 
good,  in  "freedom,"  "observation,"  "perseverance,"  etc. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  plea  for  freedom 
arose  as  a  legitimate  protest  against  unfruitful  bondage, 
but  if  we  had  a  perfectly  adjusted  and  a  maximally 
efficient  system  (of  education,  or  what  you  will),  to  plead 
for  freedom  would  be  monstrously  absurd,  unless,  of 
course,  some  new  reason  for  freedom  revealed  itself  in 
that  changed  world.  Freedom  is  necessary  (1)  where 
everything  is  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  (2)  where  the 

♦  Bagley,  Craftsmanship  in  Teaching,  p.  50. 
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voice  of  authority,  though  respected,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  infallible.  Both  of  these  conditions  hold  good,  very 
largely,  of  education  to-day ;  consequently  liberty  should 
be  allowed  in  abundance,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  greatest 
defence — perhaps  the  only  and  the  final  defence — of  the 
Protestant  attitude  towards  life,  "  truth  and  falsehood  " 
should  be  allowed  to  "grapple"  in  a  "free  and  open 
encounter."*  But  the  grapplers  will  change  with  time; 
some  contests  will  be  decided,  definitely  and  finally ;  the 
scene  of  battle  will  no  longer  be  the  old  scene ;  and  at 
last  the  very  noise  of  battle  may  begin  to  die  down. 

However  far  away  we  may  be  from  the  time  when  the 
plea  for  liberty  will  cease  to  have  a  value,  we  should  at 
least  learn  that  the  plea,  even  when  allied  to  the  equally 
noble  plea  for  self-realisation  in  teacher  or  pupil,  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  The  need  for  "originality  in 
teachers "  may,  as  Professor  Adams  says,  gradually 
cease ;  the  "  middleman "  will  be  finally  installed,  and 
will  do  all  the  educational  thinking,  except  purely  routine 
and  executive  thinking,  that  may  be  required. 

To  quite  a  number  of  teachers  of  the  present  day,  such 
a  prospect,  if  it  were  immediate,  would  really  bring  com- 
fort. They  may  have  lost  the  power  to  use  freedom ; 
they  may  be  constitutionally  unfitted  for  it ;  or  they 
may  at  least  object  to  the  present  semblance  of  it,  a 
futile  freedom,  as  they  think,  to  choose  this  textbook  or 
that  from  an  already  selected  list,  to  draw  up  syllabuses 
which  nevertheless  have  to  be  ofiicially  sanctioned,  to 
dot  this  subject  or  that  on  the  time-table  provided  that 
certain  other  subjects  be  left  inviolate.  Even  if  an  un- 
imaginable and  ideal  freedom  were  desirable,  teachers 
may  feel  weary  and  disillusioned  towards  present  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  neither  trusted  completely  nor 
distrusted  completely ;  in  which,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
be   distrusted   whenever   subjects  that  awaken  egoistic 

*  Milton's  Aieopagitica. 
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prejudices  or  newly-generated  enthusiasms  are  con- 
cerned, and  trusted  whenever  the  subject — like  geo- 
graphy—is not  sufificiently  cared  for  by  any  sect  or 
official  to  arouse  earnest  feeling.  Whatever  the  cause, 
Bagley's  teacher,  who  asked  not  for  freedom  but  for 
competent  direction,  represents  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  If  given  freedom  they  would 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  In  at  least  two  departments  of 
school  work  they  frequently  have,  even  now,  a  large 
amount  of  freedom.  Scriptural  instruction,  for  example, 
is  in  many  districts  left  entirely  to  their  discretion,  hardly 
an  outline  syllabus  being  suggested  for  their  guidance 
a,nd  no  inspectors  venturing,  or  taking  the  trouble,  to 
superintend  the  subject.  To  say  that  amid  these  con- 
ditions scriptural  instruction  has  made  notable  advances 
would  be  absurd  ;  the  present  writer,  at  any  rate,  knows 
nothing  of  such  advances.  Evening  school  instruction 
is  another  example  to  the  point.  Methods  of  teaching 
literature,  composition,  and  the  like,  are  left,  in  evening 
schools,  largely,  sometimes  wholly,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher,  and  yet  almost  invariably  the  old  methods 
are  adopted  unchanged,  and  even  the  old  subjects  for 
composition  (the  "  Uses  of  Coal,"  etc.)  are  employed  to 
sicken  adolescents  who  have  ventured  within  the  walls. 

Too  often,  indeed,  the  unqualified  plea  for  complete 
freedom,  when  it  comes  from  men  outside  the  profession, 
is  either  platform  clap-trap  or  literary  sensationalism ; 
when  it  comes  from  the  inside  of  the  profession,  it 
is  either  the  cry  of  a  quite  exceptional  and  creative 
worker  hampered  by  restrictive  regulations,  or  the  cry 
of  professional  egoism  claiming  exorbitant  virtues  and 
privileges.  Lav^yers,  as  we  have  seen,  once  objected  to 
shorthand  reporters  practising  in  law  courts;  doctors 
claim  "that  the  power  of  considering  all  complaints 
against  medical  men  be  vested  in  the  local  medical 
committee,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  central  medical 
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board,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  "  ;*  clergy  in  the 
Middle  Ages  would  not  be  tried  in  secular  courts.!  To 
denounce  all  supervision  and  inspection  is  cheap,  selfish, 
and  absurd  for  at  least  two  reasons. 

Firstly:  there  is  indisputable  evidence  that,  great  as 
have  often  been  the  evils  of  direction,  its  value  is  equally 
great.  Anyone  who  knows  schools  knows  that,  whil© 
the  seven  classes  of  one  may  reach  a  high  level  of 
efficiency,  the  level  in  the  seven  classes  of  another,  no 
worse  in  situation,  staff,  or  human  materiel,  may  reach  a 
level  inconceivably  low.  The  difference  in  the  directive 
power  of  the  head  teachers  is  the  sole  differentiating 
factor.  The  statistics  of  a  previous  chapter^  illustrate 
this,  and  one  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Eice's  laborious 
investigations  §  is  that  far  more  important  for  efficiency 
than  home  environment,  or  time  devoted  to  a  subject,  is 
the  method  by  which  i  esults  are  tested  and  assessed. 
Advocates  of  unqualified  "  freedom  "  need  to  be  informed 
of  the  truth  that,  though  few  teachers  are  chronically 
lazy,  all  teachers  lapse  into  laziness ;  that,  though  few 
teachers  are  incapable  of  improvement,  all  teachers 
improve  most  if  circumstances  aid  the  process.  From 
the  national  standpoint  there  is  therefore  an  urgent 
need  of  a  watchful  and  helpful  system  of  educational 
administration.  Much  of  the  talk  about  "  freedom  "  is, 
in  short,  humbug. 

Secondly  :  national  needs  are  not  the  only  needs  that 
point  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  interests  of  the  capable 
teacher's  own  professional  advancement,  a  system  of 
efficient  oversight  is  a  clamorous  necessity.  How  is 
he  to  be  promoted — the  leading  idea  of  this  book  is 
that   the  teacher   is  to  be    given  vast   opportunities  of 


*  Daily  Press,  Feb.  23rd,  1912,  "  Doctors  and  the  Insurance  Act." 

+  Whether  we  should  say  that  the  doctors  are  reverting  to  the  Middle  Ages, 

or  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  anticipated  up-to-date  doctors,  will  not 

here  be  discussed. 

J  Pp.  256-258.  §  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology,  pp.  126-83. 
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exerting  administrative  authority — how  is  he  to  be 
promoted  unless  there  is  an  efficient  and  watchful 
bureaucracy  whose  business  it  is  to  know  him  through 
and  through,  and  to  distinguish  infaUibly  between  his 
capacity  and  his  colleague's  mediocrity  or  incapacity  ? 
The  able  teacher's  just  grievance  is  that  there  is  no 
absolute  guarantee,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  provinces, 
no  confident  probability,  that  his  abilities  will  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  he  complains  that  personal  relations  with  vicar 
or  minister,  with  borough  councillor  or  with  office  clerk, 
are  the  chief  passport  to  promotion,  the  only  other  being 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  reports  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  in  which  an  element  of  the  fortuitous  too 
often  enters.  Promotion  is  too  often  little  more  than  a 
gamble;  in  a  few  towns  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  an 
ignominy  and  a  scandal,  even  when  political  and  sec- 
tarian forces  are  not  allowed  to  play  any  part.  Any 
system  that  concerned  itself  with  merit  and  merit  only 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  teacher  than  this  kind 
of  thing ;  the  difficulty  is  to  establish  such  a  system 
on  a  sound  basis  and  prevent  it  from  developing  evils 
(bureaucratic  egoism,  etc.)  of  its  own. 

Nothing  is  more  disappointing  than  the  inability  of 
teachers'  organisations  to  formulate  proposals  on  this 
vital  question  of  promotion.*  Every  education  authority 
is  criticised  freely  on  the  subject,  but  suggestions  for 
improvement  are  rarely  or  never  made.  One  criticism 
is  particularly  frequent.  Too  much  stress  is  laid,  we 
are  told,  upon  "  paper  qualifications."  But  teachers  do 
not  fully  realise  that  just  as  "  natural  selection "  is 
really  "  natural  elimination,"  so  the  selection  of  teachers 
is  really  a  process  of  rejection;  some  prmciples  of  ex- 
clusion must  be  introduced,  and  one  of  these — not  an 
unreasonable  one — is  that  of  paper  qualifications.     Ex- 

♦  The  attempt  has  once  or  twice  been  made,  but  has  never  given  satisfac- 
tion even  to  the  teachers  themselves. 
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perience  in  itself  (some  teachers'  organisations  have,  in 
despair,  recommended  this — in  other  words,  "  length  of 
service  " — as  the  principle  of  selection)  is  not  a  principle 
of  exclusion  at  all,  inasmuch  as  firegrates,  hat-racks, 
incapables,  mediocrities,  all  accumulate  experience  in  the 
sense  of  merely  existing. 

The  true  principle  of  selection,  others  insist,  should 
be  merit.  But  who  is  to  assess  this  merit  ?  Inevitably 
we  are  driven  to  the  view  that  a  body  of  officials  must 
be  appointed  to  whom  this  duty,  and  perhaps  no  other 
at  all,  must  be  assigned.  In  their  own  interests  teachers 
should  insist  upon  the  formation  of  an  efficient  bureau- 
cracy of  practical  psychologists,  of  men  who  know  as 
much  about  teaching  and  as  much  about  human  nature 
as  any  men  that  can  be  found. 

Unfortunately,  teachers,  at  any  rate  in  their  organised 
capacity,  shrink  fro  n  this,  partly  because  of  the  un- 
doubted dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  partly  because  the 
English  inspectorate,  though  tolerated  and,  in  places, 
admired,  is  nowhere  thoroughly  trusted.  Nay,  teachers 
are  tempted  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  real  assess- 
ment of  merit,  and  to  give  mediocrity  more  than  its  due. 
Head  teachers'  reports  on  individual  classes  have  largely 
been  abolished  as  a  result  of  teachers'  protests,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  vague  generalities.  Attempts  to  place 
teachers  in  order  of  merit  have  also  been  resisted, 
excusably  perhaps  when  salary  distinctions  have  been 
intended  or  when  no  confidence  has  been  felt  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  grading,  but  inexcusably  in  most  other 
respects.  For  what  is  the  result  of  such  swamping  of 
merit  by  mediocrity?  Merely  that  the  promotion  of 
meritorious  teachers  is  made  even  less  reliable  than 
before ;  the  hasty  and  uncontrolled  judgment  of  layman 
or  official  has  actually  to  be  relied  upon  more  than  ever. 
Definite  standards  vanish,  indefinite  standards  take  their 
place. 
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An  element  of  the  definite  would,  of  course,  be  avail- 
able if  a  system  of  school  examinations  were  reintroduced, 
but  here,  again,  it  is  doubtful  whether  teachers,  with 
their  memories  of  the  past,  would  support  such  reintro- 
duction.  It  is  clear,  liowever,  that  a  teacher  who  can 
succeed  in  making  his  class  obtain  high  marks  in  one  or 
more  subjects  must  possess  some  useful  qualities — perse- 
verance, forcefulness,  etc.  It  is  equally  clear  that  if  the 
theory  of  examinations  were  in  a  more  advanced  con- 
dition many  of  the  objections  to  them  would  vanish, 
and  that  perhaps  wholly  new  and  valuable  material  for 
judging  of  a  teacher's  merit  would  be  supplied.  The 
present  writer  is  convinced  that  this  task  must  be 
undertaken,  and  that  instead  of  following  Mr.  Holmes's 
example,  and  in  mere  reaction  (the  first  impulse  of  un- 
constructive  minds)  denouncing  examinations,  we  should 
direct  our  efforts  to  elaborating  a  just  and  generous 
examination  system,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation  but  of  the  teacher.  Without  it  the  unreliability 
of  present-day  systems  will  be  perpetuated  ;  showy, 
diplomatic  methods  in  the  teacher  will  count  for  more 
than  effective  work;  a  man  will  be  promoted  because 
he  is  known  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Club  (in 
one  county)  or  of  the  Conservative  Club  (in  another) ; 
a  woman  because  she  is  "one  of  those  that  gets 
round  you."*  There  is  safety  in  the  definite,  there  is 
danger  in  the  indefinite ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  Mr.  Holmes,  who  denounces  examinations,  secretly 
recommends  "  antecedents  "  as  a  basis  of  selection. 

But,  indeed,  a  genuine  system  of  examinations  ought 
to  supply  information  of  priceless  value,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  abilities  of  teachers  but  of  scholars  also. 
Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  easy  to  applaud 
such  words  as  those  of  Sir  George  Kekewich  at  the 
1912  conference  of   the   National  Union  of   Teachers; 

♦  Shaw,  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  Act  I. 
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•'Down  with  all  artificial  barriers,  and  let  the  b3st  men 
go  to  the  best  places.  Let  the  child  of  the  elementary 
school  have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  public  school  boy." 
Btct  hoiu  is  it  to  be  done  ?  is  the  question  which  few 
of  those  who  punctuated  that  speech  with  "  cheers  "  can 
tell  us.  The  answer  is,  however,  quite  plain.  A  system 
of  examinations  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  ability, 
at,  say,  the  ages  of  ten,  thirteen,  and  sixteen  (probably 
not  more  frequently),  and  which  shall  be,  largely  at 
least,  common  to  all  scholars  in  the  country,  secondary 
as  well  as  primary ;  a  system  of  which  the  recjrds  will 
be  permanently  kept,  and  will  be,  with  little  trouble, 
accessible  to  all,  is  the  only  obvious  method  by  which 
the  evil  spirits  of  nepotism,  wire-pulling,  and  guess  work 
can  be  exorcised.  The  suggestion  is  not  that  all  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such  examinations, 
but  that  the  tell-tale  results  of  those  examinations  should 
be  somewhere  available,  so  that  some  comparison  between 
cook's  son  and  duko's  son  may,  as  at  present  it  is  not,  be 
possible. 

"  The  backbone  of  [human]  ability,  the  General  Factor, 
the  intellectual  energy,  can  be  disentangled  .  .  .  and  sub- 
mitted to  precise  experimental  determination  .  .  .  This 
determination  is  becoming  so  easy,  that  it  might  well 
be  carried  out  regularly.  It  seems  even  possible  to 
anticipate  the  day  when  there  will  be  yearly  official 
registration  of  the  •  intellective  index,'  as  we  will  call 
it,  of  every  child  throughout  the  kingdom."* 

The  records  of  the  examinations  would,  indeed,  con- 
stitute a  register  of  the  most  priceless  of  our  national 
resources.  At  present  we  register  births,  marriages 
and  deaths,  and  an  occasional  census  registers  employ- 
ments and  the  like.  Of  human  abilities,  as  if  they  were 
unimportant,  we  keep  no  record.  Administration al 
committees    appoint   men   clumsily   on   the   basis   of   a 

*  Spearman,  Journal  of  Psychology ,  March,  1912. 
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few  testimonials,  prejudices  and  impressions,  while  all 
the  time  there  should  exist,  in  the  national  archives, 
the  records  of  the  candidate's  school  and  after  school 
career,  bearing  clear  witness  to  general  or  specific  ability. 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
system  of  school  examinations  for  testing  native  ability 
in  the  pupil  and  certain  kinds  of  educational  effective- 
ness in  the  teacher.  But,  as  will  subsequently  be  urged, 
these  tests  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  observation 
of  the  more  elusive  aspects  of  the  teacher's  work.  The 
latter  assessment  must  be  deputed  to  a  body  of  "  psycho- 
logical advisers,"  as  we  may  here  call  them,  men  who 
will  be  given  great  power  because  they  will  perform  most 
valuable  and  delicate  work,  but  will  possess  this  power, 
as  will  later  be  suggested,  under  special  safeguards 
against  egoism  and  neglect.  The  examinations,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  carried  out  by  a  larger,  more  public, 
and  somewhat  more  amateur  body  of  officials.  In  this 
way  two  perfectly  definite  grounds  of  promotion  will  be 
provided  in  place  of  the  vague  and  unreliable  grounds, 
which,  supplemented  by  a  consideration  of  "  paper  quali- 
fications," etc.,  constitute  the  present  day  basis  of 
appointment. 

But  more  may  be  necessary  than  the  establishment 
of  a  satisfactory  system  of  promotion,  if  the  second  of 
Professor  Adams's  alternatives  is  to  be  avoided.  Appli- 
cations for  entrance  into  the  teaching  profession  are 
disappointingly  few ;  "  shortage  of  teachers "  is  more 
or  less  a  chronic  condition  of  affairs ;  what  is  especially 
sinister,  few  schoolmasters  encourage  their  sons — as 
distinct  from  their  daughters — to  follow  in  their  own 
footsteps.  Somehow,  despite  all  the  significance,  all  the 
infinity  of  romance,  that  the  seer  and  the  prophet 
discern  in  the  teacher's  profession,  and  despite  certain 
solid  advantages  in  the  way  of  hours  and  holidays,  those 
who  belong  to  it  are  discontented.     There  is  no  reason 
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to  believe  that,  even  if  promotion  to  head  teacherships 
were  placed  on  an  infallible  basis,  the  discontent  would 
entirely  disappear. 

A  colleague  has  called  the  writer's  attention  to  the 
fact,  which,  with  an  almost  criminal  obtuseness  (shared, 
however,  by  most  men),  he  had  not  previously  realised, 
that  the  very  word  "  administration "  means  not  rule, 
but  "service."  Unless  administrator  and  teacher  work 
hand  in  hand,  unless  they  constitute  a  vast  organisation 
for  mutual  help  in  achieving  the  conquest  over  man's 
residual  brutishness,  neither  of  the  two  can  play  his  part 
efifectively.  Neither  of  tlie  two  receives  at  present  the 
helpful  criticism  that  he  needs,  for  criticism  from  casual 
amateurs  is  rarely  helpful  and  fair  criticism.  At 
present,  therefore,  we  find  a  state  of  chronic  warfare, 
thinly  veiled  by  rules  of  decency,  and  variegated 
by  malignant  resentment,  good-natured  contempt, 
and  ineifective  patronage,  between  administrators 
and  teachers.  Administrators  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  their  proposals  will  be  opposed  by  the 
teachers  in  their  corporate  capacity:  teachers  assume, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  every  new  administrative 
move,  examinational,  inspectorial,  statistical,  is  an  attack 
upon  them,  or  will  lead  to  an  attack.  There  is  thus 
a  fatal  cleavage  of  interest  and  of  responsibility;  the 
administrator  at  his  board  may  safely  propose  this  or 
that;  the  teacher,  at  his  meeting,  may  safely  denounce 
it.  Neither  of  them  can  be  brought  to  book.  The 
administrator  knows  he  will  never  have  to  carry  out 
in  the  class-room  his  own  proposal ;  the  teacher  knows 
that  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  devise  an  alternative 
policy  to  the  one  he  denounces. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  this  separation  and 
opposition  of  interests  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  making  the  most  capable  teachers  into  administrators 
for  at  least  some  years  of  their  lives. 
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A  dim  realisation  of  the  need  of  enlisting  the  teacher's 
help  in  administrative  matters  has  been  responsible  for 
the  plan  of  placing  here  and  there  a  teacher's  repre- 
sentative on  education  committees.  The  plan,  on  the 
whole,  has  worked  badly.  It  has  "  tended  rather  to 
alienate  local  sympathy  than  to  assist  the  autonomy 
of  the  teaching  body.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the 
services  of  distinguished  individuals,  especially  among 
women,  have  been  secured  .  .  .  but  the  principle  is  at 
bottom  unsound,  for  it  tends  to  confuse  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employee.'"*"  In  one  case  known  to  the 
writer  the  teacher's  representative  used  his  position 
pubhcly  to  attack  those  teachers  with  whom  his  rela- 
tions were  notoriously  strained,  and  in  another  the 
teachers'  representative  has  felt  so  bound  in  duty  to 
adopt  the  teachers'  side  in  all  questions,  that  his  opinion 
has  tended  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  delegate  proves,  in  short,  somewhat 
humiliating  on  a  public  body  that  consists  of  others 
than  delegates.  The  position  gives,  it  is  true,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  occasionally  reviewing  and  criticising  the  work 
of  officials,  and  in  doing  so  of  showing  that  human  nature 
in  a  teachers'  delegate  is  exactly  akin  to  human  nature 
in  a  bureaucrat  or  an  inspector,  that  to  discover  faults 
is  child's  play,  and  that  to  air  one's  egoism  is  pleasing. 

No,  something  more  sweeping  and  more  logical  than 
this  is  needed  if  the  cleavage  between  teacher  and 
administrator  is  to  cease. 

One  closing  word,  and  the  most  serious  word  in  this 
book.  In  making  sweeping  proposals  for  teachers'  pre- 
ferment, the  writer  can  always  be  met  by  criticism  of 
the  Holmes  kind;  teachers  are  too  frequently  "groovy," 
"uncultured,"  and  the  rest.  In  fact,  the  writer  himself, 
in  a  transport  of  unaccustomed  eloquence  such  as  would 
make   Mr.  Holmes,  if  he  were  capable  of  envy,  turn 

♦  Pindlay,  The  School,  p.  17i. 
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green,  once  described  the  teacher  as  possessing,  too 
often,  the  "  outlook  of  a  niole,  the  interests  of  an  ox, 
the  initiative  of  an  oyster,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  jelly-fish, 
and  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros."  He  failed  to  see  then, 
what  he  sees  now,  that,  until  the  teacher  is  given  a 
higher  status,  the  five-fold  equipment  above  described  is 
an  admirable  one.  Enthusiasm  and  sensitiveness  are 
superfluous,  if  not  ludicrous,  so  long  as  teachers  are 
regarded  as  undeserving  or  incapable  of  administrative 
power. 

All  the  same,  it  should  be  said  that  many  teachers, 
and  among  them  some  that  are  zealous  and  capable,  do 
not  give  themselves  a  fair  chance.  They  imagine  that 
they  can  feed  for  years  on  their  own  mental  resources, 
and  yet  retain  their  freshness  and  efficiency.  There  is 
no  greater  mistake.  To  feed  on  oneself  is  to  waste  away 
to  a  living  death.  The  greatest  of  men  have  been  the 
most  receptive  of  men.  They  have  deliberately  placed 
themselves  amid  circumstances  which  fed  and  invigorated 
their  minds,  though  less  than  any  men  did  they  need 
these  things.  Even  when  Goethe  was  an  old  man  he 
could  be  seen  attending  lectures  on  anatomy ;  yet  there 
is  many  a  teacher,  many  a  male  teacher,  who  rarely  or 
never  reads  a  serious  book,  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
attending  assiduously  a  course  of  history  lectures,  and 
leaves  pedagogical  meetings  and  child  study  societies  to 
women.  Encasing  himself  more  and  more  in  his  ignorance, 
giving  himself  away  time  after  time  in  the  presence  of  an 
inspectorial  visitor  by  expressions  that  betoken  a  dying 
mind,  or  by  methods  that,  unknown  to  him,  have  been 
superseded,  he  rages  inwardly  when  promotion  refuses 
to  come. 

Now  it  is  exactly  in  minds  like  his  that  malignant 
egoism  generally  takes  up  its  abode.  Ignorant  of  the 
vast  realms  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  he  might 
make  his  own ;    shut   up   in   his   classroom   and   thus 
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unable  to  see  what  brilliant  work  is  being  done  by 
others ;  aware  that  college  companions  of  his,  once  on 
his  level,  are  receiving  recognition  that  never  comes  to 
him,  he  suspects  fawning,  favouritism,  or  administrative 
incompetence,  which  miy,  indeed,  exist,  but  to  nothing 
like  the  extent  that  he  imagines. 

"  Leave  him,  then,  to  fret  his  jealous  heart  out !  " 
Yes,  leave  him  if  we  have  done  our  part,  and  if  our 
administrational  methods  are  perfect.  But  they  are 
not.  One  aim  of  administration  should  be  to  prevent 
egoism  and  jealousy  from  arising,  an  aim  which  can, 
to  some  extent,  be  achieved  by  ensuring  that  the 
grounds  of  every  appointment  and  promotion  are  as 
obvious  and  as  numerous  as  possible.  Jealousy,  one 
cannot  too  often  repeat,  arises  not  so  much  out  of  a 
consciousness  of  our  own  merit  as  out  of  ignorance 
of  the  relative  merit  of  others ;  hence  the  importance 
of  the  proposals  above  made  and  subsequently  to  be 
amplified  ;  hence  the  value  of  public  demonstration 
lessons,  of  much  interchange  of  teachers,  of  much 
visitation  of  schools,  of  much  specialisation,  of  any- 
thing that  takes  a  man  out  of  himself  and  makes  him 
see  what  others  can  do.  Such  is  the  obvious  message 
for  the  apathetic  administrator.  The  message  for  the 
discontented  teacher  is  equally  important.  When  he 
asks  fretfully,  "What  is  there  against  me?"  let  him 
remember  that  there  are  three  possible  answers  to  his 
question.  His  administrators  may  be  incompetent  to 
judge  of  him;  or  he  may  be,  with  all  his  merits,  an 
unimpressive  nonentity ;  or,  for  twenty  precious  years  of 
his  life,  he  may  have  been  steadily,  consistently,  remorse- 
lessly "against"  himself. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


Irresponsibility. 


Educational  administration  and  criticism  have  been 
dominated  by  two  paralysing  prepossessions.  The  first 
is  that  the  administrator  is  akin  to,  and,  indeed,  if  he  i& 
a  Government  inspector  or  examiner,  actually  identical 
with,  a  civil  servant.  What  is  expected  of  a  civil  servant 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Blitzen,*  and  one  is 
reminded,  too,  of  what  Mencius  said  when  informed  that 
Pwan-shing-kwoh  had  obtained  an  official  situation  in 
Tse:  "He  is  a  dead  man,"  gloomily  remarked  the  sage. 
Various  things,  many  of  them  good  things,  are  expected 
of  the  civil  servant,  but  among  them  must  always  be  the 
virtues  of  unquestioning  obedience  and  silence. 

In  the  present  work,  which  is  concerned,  not  with 
administration  in  general,  but  with  educational  adminis- 
tration, no  space  can  be  found  for  a  thorough  discussion  of 
civil  service  problems.  But  one  remark,  at  least,  must 
be  made.  Great  as  has  been  the  benefit  to  the  nation  of 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  civil  service,  the  latter 
constituting  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  "  our 
real  '  Second  Chamber,'  our  real  •  constitutional  check,'  " 
and  its  creation  being  the  "  one  great  political  invention 
of  nineteenth  century  England,"!  there  seems  some- 
thing saddening,  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  spectacle 
of  so  many  brilliant  youths,  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of 

*  Above,  p.  30.  +  Human  Nature  in  Politics. 
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the  middle  and  lower  classes,  after  successfully  passing 
the  examinations  that  admit  to  the  service,  commencing 
an  existence  in  which  few  of  them  will  ever  be  expected 
to  grow  in  intellect  and  character.  The  question  of 
promotion  to  the  First  Division  is,  of  course,  vital,  but 
promotion  is  not  the  only  need ;  there  could  be  honours, 
there  could  be  encouragement  of  initiative  and  self- 
realisation.  .  .  .  The  writer's  knowledge  of  the  question 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  more  than  this  general  remark. 

The  educational  administrator,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  a  civil  servant,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  though  the  parallel  is  imperfect,  and 
he  really  occupies  a  position  differing  from  any  other 
person  in  the  community. 

It  is  ludicrous  that  a  man  who  is  officially  appointed 
apostle  of  the  gospel  of  self-expression  or  self-realisation, 
should  be  expected  to  apply  this  gospel  to  children  only, 
and  that  on  his  own  office  and  person  it  should  have  no 
bearing.  If  self-expression  means  anything,  it  means  it 
for  the  teacher  and  the  official,  and  certainly  its  meaning 
is  neither  unbroken  silence,  nor  craven  obedience,  nor 
total  lack  of  creativeness.  The  crowning  proof  of  Mr. 
Holmes's  educational  futility  is  that  this  logical  applica- 
tion of  his  favourite  idea  has  never  crossed  his  mind» 
nay,  that  he  has  thrown  all  his  official  influence  against  it. 

No  vows  of  silence  are  imposed  on  American  edu- 
cationists, and  what  is  the  result?  Names  like  Hall, 
Dewey,  Thorndike,  Bagley,  Home,  Colvin,  O'Shea, 
McMurry,  Griggs,  Adler,  Kirkpatrick,  Miller,  Tichener, 
and  a  dozen  more,  are  becoming  familiar,  almost  too 
familiar,  in  our  country ;  these  men  are  doing  our  think- 
ing for  us,  though — because  of  fundamental  differences 
in  conditions — with  far  less  power  and  pertinence  than 
administrators  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  could  do  it  if 
they  received  the  requisite  encouragement.     How  many 
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of  Mr.  Holmes's  colleagues  could  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  above  ?  Hardly  any,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  outside,  and  yet  there  is,  doubtless,  much 
ability  and  much  goodwill  in  their  ranks,  and  here  and 
there,  too,  a  restless  discontent  at  the  cloistral  conditions 
of  the  service. 

The  second  paralysing  prepossession  is  that  the  chief 
function  of  the  educational  administrator — in  this  case, 
the  school  inspector — is  critical  rather  than  constructive. 

The  fatal  bias  of  the  human  mind  towards  criticism 
has  been  placed,  in  a  previous  chapter,  under  the  category 
of  egoistic  manifestations.  In  modern  politics,  criticism, 
malignant,  captious  criticism,  plays  a  grossly  dispro- 
portionate part.  Attacks  on  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labour  into  South  Africa,  on  Germany,  on  the  peers,  on 
the  Insurance  Act,  are  popular;  patient,  well  conceived 
constructive  work  hardly  counts  at  all.  It  is  easy,  and 
always  a  little  pleasant,  to  be  "  critical,"  in  the  popular 
and  bad  sense  of  the  term ;  it  is  harder  to  be  critical  in 
the  nobler  sense  of  the  term,"  because  we  cannot  fully 
appreciate  skill  unless  we  have  ourselves  achieved,  or 
earnestly  sought  to  achieve,  a  little  of  that  same  skill. 
It  is  harder  yet  to  be  constructive.  Indeed,  the  moment 
we  begin  to  construct,  the  egoistic  relation  undergoes  a 
reversal ;  others  can  then  begin  to  criticise  us. 

Writers,  poets,  musicians,  and  artists,  constructive 
workers  all  four,  albeit  not  always  constructive  to  good 
purpose,  have  therefore  been  as  severe  on  the  critics 
as  the  critics  have  been  on  them.  "Criticism,"  says 
Johnson,  "  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  important 
and  formidable  at  a  very  small  expense.  The  power 
of  invention  has  been  conferred  by  nature  upon  few, 
and  the  labour  of  learning  those  sciences  which  may 
by  mere  labour  be  acquired,  is  too  great  to  be  willingly 

^  Boswell  bad  "ever  delighted  in  that  intellectual  cbymistry  which  can 
separate  good  qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person." 
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endured  ;    but  every  man  can  exert  such  judgment  as 
he  has  upon  the  works  of  others  ;  and  he  whom  nature 
has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant,  may  yet 
support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a  critick."* 
Pope's  words  are  equally  scathing : — 

"  Some  are  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  schools 
And  some  made  coxcombs  Nature  meant  but  fools. 
In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 
And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence. 

"  Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past. 
Turned  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last,"f 

and  he  draws  a  practical  conclusion  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  on  the  whole,  valid  : 

"  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well." 

Byron's  words,   an  echo  of  his  master's,  have  already 
been  quoted.  + 

That  keen,  powerful,  remorseless  criticism  is  a  thing 
of  enormous  value  and  importance  cannot  be  denied; 
its  value,  indeed,  is  second  only  to  that  of  actual 
creativeness.  '*  Never,"  said  the  cleverest  man  in  all 
history,  "  is  one  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  when 
he  judges  his  own  work."§  None  of  us  can  do  our 
best,  and  many  of  us  cannot  even  do  well,  without  the 
play  upon  us  of  constant,  though  reasonable  and  judicious 
criticism  ;  and  the  absence  of  such  criticism  from  certain 
professions,  notably  the  medical,  is  a  misfortune  to  the 
members  of  those  professions  and  a  danger  to  the  state. 
People  are  being  maimed  or  murdered  every  day  around 
us  because  a  doctor's  blunders  are  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out comment;  because  he  is  practically  irresponsible. 
But,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  criticism  needs  to  be 

*  From  the  Idler.  ^  Essay  on  Critieism.  t  P.  28. 

§  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  Treatise  oh  Painting. 
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watched  more  jealously  than  constructive  work;  it  needs 
itself  to  be  criticised  if  it  is  not  to  become  an  engine  of 
persecution,  a  vent  for  egoistic  display,  or,  in  reaction 
from  these  violent  manifestations  of  its  activity,  a  futile, 
perfunctory,  patronising  form  of  official  meddlesomeness. 
In  fact,  criticism  commonly  tends  to  oscillate  violently 
between  the  extremes  of  injustice  and  ineffectiveness, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  its  principles  have  never 
been  seriously  investigated  or  its  place  in  national  life 
determined. 

How  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle,  even  though 
right  in  substance,  may  bj  much  of  the  educational 
criticism  officially  inflicted  on  our  schools  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples  : — 

A  school  administratoL-  from  the  colonies,  visiting 
Britain  for  the  first  time,  came  in  contact  with  an 
inspector  (his  exact  status  is  immaterial)  who,  in  com- 
municative mood,  remarked  that  he  "  was  going  to  give 
So-and-So  (a  schoolmaster)  a  good  slating  "in  his  next 
report.  The  colonial,  unacquainted  with  British  methods 
of  administration,  inquired,  "What,  then,  will  be  the 
result  for  So-and-So  of  the  'slating'?  Will  he  be  dis- 
missed, or  degraded,  or  censured,  or  what?"  "It  is 
impossible  to  say,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  in  fact,  it  is  not  my 
business  "  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

Proceeding  to  another  part  of  the  country,  the  colonial 
encountered  another  administrator  engaged  in  the  task 
of  drawing  up  a  report.  The  organisation  of  the  school 
was  judged  to  be  unsatisfactory.  "  But  what  organisa- 
tion do  you  yourself  suggest  in  this  case?  "  inquired  the 
visitor.  "  It  is  not  our  business  to  suggest,  but  only  to 
report,"  was  the  reply. 

This  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  reason  why 
teachers  endure  it  at  all  is,  no  doubt,  that  severe 
reports  being  few  and  far  between,  teachers  know  that 
the  chances  are  in  their  favour.      But  however  infre- 
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<3uent  may  be  the  reports  of  a  scathing  or  "  slating  " 
kind,  and  even  if,  in  every  case,  they  are  justified  by 
the  facts,  the  principle  is  wholly  wrong.  Unless  an 
inspector  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  wrestled  with  the 
actual  difficulties  of  schoolwork,  he  cannot  imaginatively 
understand  them ;  they  remain  for  ever  remote  and 
verbal;  even  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  the  most 
powerful  effort  of  sympathetic  imagination,  he  cannot 
really  get  inside  the  situation.  What  an  American 
writer  says  of  a  principal  is  also  true,  with  very  slight 
qualification,  of  an  administrator :  "  However  scholarly 
he  may  be,  however  sincere  and  earnest,  the  principal 
who  has  never  held  the  position  of  class  teacher  cannot 
put  himself  in  the  teacher's  place."*  And  if  he  has  the 
soul  of  a  man  within  him,  the  administrator  and  the 
principal  will  both  come  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
caddish  in  the  attitude  of  irresponsibility  that  they  are 
tempted,  if  not  expected,  to  assume. 

One  Government  inspector  of  schools  has  finely  testi- 
fied to  this  feeling.  "  If  I  were  asked  to  state  [the] 
principal  charm  [of  the  inspector's  work]  I  should  say  it 
is  Irresponsibility.  The  income  is  moderate,  but  sufficient 
and  certain.  In  the  dim  and  distant  future  looms  a 
pension,  assuring  bread  and  butter.  The  standard  of 
comfort,  therefore,  is  assured:  unfruitfulness  of  honest 
work  does  not  threaten  poverty ;  patients,  clients, 
customers  cannot  leave  one.  But  the  chief  comfort  is 
that  there  is  no  personal  worry.  A  doctor  grieves  that 
his  patients  die ;  a  barrister  gnashes  his  teeth  at  the  blind 
stupidity  of  judges  and  juries,  who  heeded  him  not ;  a 
parish  priest  lies  sleepless  o'  nights  sorrowing  for  the 
wickedness  of  Crooked  Court,  notably  for  the  backsliding 
of  hopeful  converts.  But  the  entire  collapse  of  the 
arithmetic  in  Crooked  Court  Board  School  would  not 
deprive  [the  inspector]  of  a  moment's  rest.     The  work 

*  Perry  :  The  Management  of  a  City  School,  p.  309, 
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is  often  very  heavy,  but  it  is  not  work  that  kills ;  it  is 
worry."* 

But  is  this  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs?  Is 
it  fair  that  the  very  men  who  earn  the  largest  salaries 
in  the  profession  (moderate  though  even  those  salaries 
are)  should  be  the  very  ones  to  have  the  smallest  share 
of  worry  ?  If  the  position  were  reversed,  and  a  smaller 
salary  were  attached  to  these  higher  posts,  in  virtue^ 
first,  of  their  ornamental  dignity,  and,  second,  of  th& 
small  amount  of  nerve  strain  they  involve,  there  would 
be  more  rationality  and  generosity  in  the  arrangement. 
It  is  not  noble,  it  is  not  comrade-like,  it  is  a  condition 
that  must  pass  away  sooner  or  later  with  the  growth 
of  the  social  spirit.  Contrast  it  with  Faust's  passionate 
longing  to  feel  both  aspects  of  life,  its  pain  as  well  as. 
its  pleasure  : — 

"  Mein  Busen,  der  vom  Wissensdrang  geheilfc  ist, 
Soil  keinen  Schmerzen  kiinftig  sich  verschliessen, 
Und  was  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zugetheilt  ist, 
Will  ich  in  meinem  innern  Selbst  geniessen, 
Mit  meinem  Geist  das  Hochst'und  Tiefste  greifen, 
Ihr  Wohl  und  Weh  auf  meinen  Busen  haufen, 
Und  so  mein  eigen  Selbst  zu  ihrem  Selbst  erweitern 
Und,  wie  sie  selbst,  am  End'auch  ich  zerscheitern."f 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  at  the  head  of  most  great 
departments,  educational  and  other,  there  are  a  few  men 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  a  very  genuine  burden  of 
responsibility  which  can  never  be  shaken  off ;  "  Hort  der 
Bursch  die  Vesper  schlagen ;  Meister  muss  sich  immer 
plagen."J  In  intermediate  ranks  of  official  life  there  may 
be  much  mutual  criticism  and  occasional  reprimands,  or 
even  degradations.  It  is  also  true  that  many  intermediate 
officials  are  grossly  overworked,  and  that  they  resemble 
domestic  servants  in  the  particular  that  they  have  no 

♦  H.M.I. ,  Sneyd-Kynnersley,  pp.  162-3.        +  Part  I.,  Scene  IV. 
J  Schiller,  T/ic  Song  of  the  Bell. 
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hours  of  actual  cessation  from  duty.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Kynnersley's  description  holds  good,  and  inspectors 
and  other  officials  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bear  the  strained 
and  anxious  faces  not  uncommonly  seen  on  teachers, 
particularly  women  teachers ;  their  work  does  not  break 
their  sleep.  That  is  the  peculiarity  of  mere  criticism, 
and  that,  too,  is  its  peril  for  the  State.  It  is  not  fair. 
The  educational  burden — even  the  burden  of  worry — 
should  be  shared.  It  is,  again,  a  surprising  fact  that 
Mr.  Holmes  has  not  only  never  realised  this  unfairness 
— as  his  colleague  evidently  has — but  that  he  has  even 
tried  to  perpetuate  it. 

Buddhism  of  his  kind,  however  sincere,  would  seem  to 
be  little  more  than  skin  deep,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  in  countries  where  Buddhistic  influence  has  been 
felt,  official  responsibility  is  conceived  in  an  essentially 
democratic  and  generous  form.  The  headman  of  a 
Chinese  village  is  flogged  if  offences  occur  under  his 
jurisdiction ;  the  mandarin  is  recalled  if  his  district 
is  discontented.  Power  and  responsibility,  in  fact,  walk 
hand  in  hand.  The  vices  of  the  oriental  system  are 
notorious,  but  it  is  not  mean  at  its  very  heart. 

Chapters  could  be  devoted  to  recording  instances  of 
gross  administrative  blunders,  most  of  which  would  hive 
been  improbable  if  the  official  had  been  a  responsible, 
and  not  an  irresponsible,  being.  Let  us  note  the  fact 
that  no  official,  either  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  of 
any  local  authority,  is  under  any  obligation  to  read  a 
single  book  on  education.  His  mind  may  have  closed 
thirty  years  ago ;  he  may  be  absolutely  insensitive — as, 
indeed,  most  of  us  are — to  the  direction  that  educational 
thought  may  take ;  but  his  ipse  dixit  holds  good  never- 
theless. He  may,  as  in  one  of  the  home  counties  a  few 
years  ago,  veto  a  "  temperance  reader "  which,  at  con- 
siderable trouble,  the  local  authority  had  requisitioned, 
and   his  own  department  may  subsequently  adopt  the 
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local  authority's  policy  ;  his  withers  are  unwrimg ;  no 
superior  officer  will  call  hira  to  task  and  say,  "You 
should  have  been  more  discriminating."  In  so  vital  a 
department  of  work  as  education  this  irresponsibility 
is  always  perilous  and  may,  at  any  moment,  become 
disastrous.  Amateur  opinions — mostly  reactions  which 
convey  an  impression  of  freshness  and  originality,  but 
are  usually  several  decades  stale — are  constantly  stalking 
forth  and  producing  embarrassment  among  serious 
teachers  and  ridicule  among  the  cynical.  For  silent 
reading,  against  silent  reading ;  for  literary  texts  with 
notes,  against  literary  texts  with  notes ;  for  accuracy, 
for  speed ;  for  the  Dale  system,  for  the  Sonnenschein 
system ;  .  .  .  the  story  is  almost  a  tragic  one,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  there  is  no  prospect  oi  an  immediate 
improvement  because  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  cure  of 
the  fundamental  vice — officialism  that  is  not,  in  any 
tiue  sense,  responsible  and  accountable.  Matters  of 
educational  theory  are  regarded  as  so  unimportant  that 
an  official  may  nurse  opinions  nine  of  which  out  of  ten 
are  erroneous  and  perhaps  pernicious,  without  being 
brought  to  book  onc3  during  his  life. 

Only  one  other  instance — one  that  might  have  been 
fatal  fo  an  individual's  career  but  for  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  local  administrators  who  took  an  opposite  view 
of  the  question — may  here  be  given.  It  conce  ns  a 
secondary,  not  a  primary  school,  and  the  case  will  be 
quoted  verbatim,  with  a  few  unimportant  omissions. 

H.M.  Inspector  described  the  work  in  the  Englisli  subjects 
(which  Mr.  X.  had  been  more  particularly  appointed  to  teach) 
as  very  unsatisfactory.  He  considered  the  pace  in  history 
distressingly  slow,  and  said  that  the  result  had  been  that 
the  syllabus  for  the  year  was  not  nearly  completed  in  the 
time  in  any  of  the  forms.  Both  in  that  subject  and  in  geo- 
graphy, he  considered,  there  had  been  a  failui'e  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  detail  that  could  reasonably  be  given  in  the  time 
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available,  and,  moreover,  he  thought  that  in  both  subjects 
active  teaching  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  master- 
In  its  place,  he  note;!  that  a  list  of  questions  was  written  on 
the  blackboard  as  a  guide  to  the  pupils,  who  were  put  to  spend 
the  lesson  periods  in  the  "  silent  reading  "  of  their  text  books. 
This  seemed  to  the  inspector  to  be  all  the  pupils  had  to  depend 
on,  as  they  received  no  direct  instruction,  were  not  questioned 
on  their  lesson,  and  had  no  homework  to  do,  either  written 
or  oral.  The  inspector  thought  that,  under  such  conditions, 
progress  in  either  history  or  geography  was  impossible.  In 
English  (in  the  narrower  sense)  the  general  plan  seemed  to 
H.M.  Inspector  to  be  for  the  teacher  to  read  a  poem  to  a  class, 
clearing  up  difficulties  by  answering  any  questions  put  by  the 
pupils ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  more  sensible  if  the  boys 
were  trained  to  do  the  reading  and  were  then  questioned  by 
the  teacher.  He  suggested  that  the  methods  employed  in  all 
three  subjects  called  for  thorough  revision.  .  .  . 

Mr.  X.  admitted  that  the  results  of  the  teaching  in  English 
subjects  were  not  satisfactory,  but  urged  that  this  was  due  to 
the  adverse  conditions  under  which  these  subjects  were  placed. 
He  also  referred  to  the  interruption  in  his  work  occasioned 
through  a  bereavement  (the  loss  of  his  father)  and  his  subse- 
quent nervous  breakdown.  He  stated  that  H.M.  Inspector's 
first  visit  was  paid  shortly  after  his  return  to  duty  after  his 
father's  death,  and  the  second  visit  was  paid  soon  after  a  new 
experimental  method  had  been  introduced.  He  said  he  was 
definitely  told  by  the  head  master  that  there  were  no  examina- 
tions to  work  for,  and  that  he  might  develop  the  work  of 
his  department  on  experimental  lines.  He  considered  that  he 
had  been  first  encouraged  to  make  an  experiment  and  then 
judged  before  the  experiment  was  complete  and  by  traditional 
standards.  He  said  the  methods  which  had  been  criticised  by 
H.M.  Inspector,  including  the  discontinuance  of  oral  teaching, 
had  the  sanction  of  high  authorities,  and  that  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  an  order  from  the  head  master  he  thought 
that  all  home  work  had  been  prohibited.  He  urged  that  the 
deficiencies  in  the  English  work  were  largely  due  to  the  small 
amount  of  time  allowed  for  the  subject  (6f  hours  for  the  first- 
year  pupils,  3f  for  the  second-year,  3  for  the  third-year)  and  to 
the  fact  that  only  50  marks  out  of  1,000 — and  for  one  period 
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only  25 — were  assigned  to  the  subjec-t  in  the  terminal  examina- 
tions. He  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  some  mistakes  in 
matters  of  registration  and  statistics,  but  submitted  that  thej^ 
were  much  less  serious  than  appeared  from  the  head  master's 
report,  and  he  attributed  them  to  his  inexperience  in  adminis- 
trative matters.  He  pointed  out  as  evidence  of  his  careful 
attention  to  the  criticisms  of  H.M.  Inspector,  that  imme- 
diately after  each  visit  of  the  inspector  he  wrote  down  fully 
all  the  adverse  remarks  and  had  since  borne  them  constantly 
in  mind.  He  stated  that  the  head  master  informed  him  at 
the  time  that  the  result  of  the  examination  in  geography  was 
satisfactory. 

The  inspector  of  the  local  authority  observes  that  Mr.  X.'s 
chief  fault  is  that  he  does  not  proportion  the  lessons  to  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  with  the  result  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  cover  more  than  a  part  of  the  ground  mapped  out  in  his 
syllabuses.  .  .  .  He  states,  however,  that  Mr.  X.  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  and  that  he  has  fluency  and 
power  of  ex^jression.  and  is  conscientious  and  zealous,  though  his 
zeal  is  not  sufftc  ently  balanced  by  discretion.  On  every  occasion 
on  which  the  .  .  .  izispector  has  heard  Mr.  X.  the  latter 
has  given  direct  instruction,  and  though  he  has  not  covered 
sufficient  ground  and  has  exhibited  tlie  faults  mentioned  above, 
his  teaching  has  been  thoughtful  and  interesting.  The  inspec- 
tor finds  a  considerable  amount  of  very  poor  work  in  the 
written  work  and  thinks  that  better  results  as  a  whole  mk'ht 
have  been  expected,  but  he  remarks  upon  the  great  difficulty 
of  determining  the  standard  to  be  expected  in  a  school  of  this 
peculiar  type,  especiallj'  at  this  early  period  of  its  career  ;  and 
he  mentions  that  the  best  essays  are  in  the  main  creditable, 
and  that  Mr.  X.  has  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  correcting 
papers. 

Reading  the  above  case  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  person  or  the  school,  the  present  writer  is 
inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  X.  knew  more  about  educational 
principles  than  the  man  who  criticised  him ;  that  he 
knew  the  value  of  the  principle  of  the  Aufgabe  in 
teaching  history  and  geography,  and  of  the  principle  of 
"ear  before  eye"   in  teaching  literature,  with  both  of 
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which  the  other  showed  no  acquaintance.  Whether  Mr. 
X.  also  possessed,  as  is  probable,  the  defects  of  his  virtues 
is  another  matter. 

Another  point  stands  out.  The  critic  in  this  case 
gave  reasons  for  his  adverse  decision.  The  reasons  were 
mostly  bad  (What  would  Mr.  Holmes  say  about  the  protest 
against  an  uncompleted  syllabus?),  but  they  were  given. 
The  critic,  though  apparently  ignorant  and  unimagina- 
tive, was  honest,  and  he  laid  himself  out  to  counter 
criticism.  In  other  words,  there  was  an  approach  to 
responsibility,  and  for  this  he  is  to  be  congratulated. 

In  justice  to  the  present  system,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  two  evils  above  discussed,  namely,  that  the 
educational  administrator,  being  regarded  as  akin  to  a 
"  civil  servant,"  is  bound  to  a  voiceless  obedience,  and 
that  so  far  as  he  departs  from  the  Civil  Service  tradition 
he  is  expected  to  be  mainly  a  critic,  are  not  evils  for 
which  anyone  has  been  actively  responsible.  They  have 
grown  to  be  what  they  are  by  default,  rather  than  by 
design.  And  we  have  seen  that  for  the  first  of  the  two 
evils  there  is  a  partial  excuse.  So  long  as  there  are 
warring  sects  and  warring  fads,  and  so  long  as  an 
inspector  is  not  necessarily  a  profound  student  of  all 
that  is  greatest  in  educational  thinking,  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  he  should  be  under  a  vow  of  partial  or 
complete  silence.  What  a  disaster  it  would  have  been 
to  official  authority  if  Mr.  Holmes's  book  had  appeared 
while  he  was  still  a  servant  of  the  public  !  "  Sir  Eobert 
Morant  may  have  characteristics  that  fit  him  for  some 
public  posts,  but  the  qualities  he  possesses  are  not  the 
qualities  that  fit  him  for  his  post  at  the  Board  of 
Education.  We  do  not  want  a  sphinx  there. "+  You 
are  wrong,  wrong,  wrong,  Mr.  Steer ;  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  sphinxes  are  the  only  people  who  can  retain 
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their  dignity.     Speech  is  silvern,  but  silence,  for  official 
purposes,  is  golden. 

But  it  should  not  continue  golden.  "  It  appears  the 
duty  of  every  educated  man  to  be  diligent  in  moulding 
educational  sentiment  and  in  giving  trend  to  educational 
thought.  His  professional  duty  is  not  circumscribed  to 
the  schoolroom  or  the  office ;  he  must  face  about,  and 
voice  to  the  public  their  own  latent  ideas  and  purposes, 
and  crystaUise  their  convictions  into  active  educational 
forces."*  "  To  be  an  educator  ...  is  to  be  a  man  with 
a  defensible  social  creed.  .  .  .  Unless  we  are  courageous 
enough  to  work  back  to  this  firm  ground,  the  philosophic 
idea,  we  can  have  no  assured  position  on  any  question 
of  human  import,  and  surely  nothing  to  say  about 
education  that  will  be  at  all  worth  saying."!  Just  as 
♦•  the  physician  [in  addition  to  his  contractual  duties]  is 
expected  to  aid  in  the  advance  of  medical  science,  and  to 
give  his  discoveries  freely  to  society  as  a  whole,  ...  is 
expected  to  advise  society  as  to  legislative  measures 
necessary  to  its  physical  well-being,  and  to  agitate  for 
their  enactment,"  so  also  the  principal  (and  •'  the  official," 
we  may  surely  add)  stands  in  a  twofold  relation,  one 
broad  and  general,  the  other  narrow  and  specific.  "  His 
general  relation  is  ill  defined  because  it  concerns  his 
obligations  to  Society  as  a  whole;  his  specific  relation 
is  well  defined  because  he  is  a  contractual  agent  of 
organised  government."! 

To  the  present  chapter  the  objection  may  very  fairly 
be  raised  that,  while  protesting  against  mere  criticism, 
it  is  itself  merely  criticism.  Some  positive  principles 
are,  however,  beginning  to  stand  out,  and  one  of  them 
may  be  suitably  mentioned  at  this  point. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  many  educational  officials 
should  be  officials  for  life.     Such  a  policy  gives  at  once  a 

♦  Henderson,  Education  and  the  Larger  Life,  p.  6.     (Quoted,  Parry.) 
+  Tompkins,  The  Philosophy  of  School  Manage ment.  p.  102. 
X  Parry,  The  Management  of  a  City  School,  pp.  9,  14. 
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professional  aspect,  the  dangers  of  which  we  have  already 
seen,  to  their  work;  separates  them  from  teachers,  and 
thus  creates  a  certain  opposition,  or,  at  least,  diversity 
of  interest ;  and,  as  we  are  here  particularly  urging, 
destroys  that  sense  of  remorseless  responsibility  which 
is  essential  if  a  man's  work  is  to  be  thoroughly  sincere. 
If  every  specially  capable  teacher  knew  that  in  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  years'  time  he  might  himself  be  engaged  for  a 
period  in  administering  educational  affairs,  he  would 
scarcely  venture  to  be  reckless  in  his  negations  and 
oppositions  to  this  or  that  oflicial.  Conversely,  if  an 
ofiicial  knew  that  in  a  few  years'  time  he  would  himself 
be  directing  a  school,  or  even  teaching  a  class,  he  would 
hardly  frame  vexatious  regulations,  or  regulations  whose 
virtue  consisted  in  administrative  convenience  and  little 
more. 

Of  course  this  principle  needs  to  be  qualified  in 
view  of  the  collapse  of  the  formal  training  notion. 
Every  kind  and  grade  of  work  needs  its  own  specific 
training ;  administration  needs  it ;  teaching  needs  it ; 
and  there  aie,  too,  native  endowments  which  render  one 
man  more  successful  as  an  administrator  and  another 
as  a  teacher.  But  educational  administration  is,  at  any 
rate,  akin  to  classroom  work  in  having  human  life  for 
its  material,  and  there  should  be  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  a  plan  by  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  educational 
administrators  of  the  country  might  be  adminstrators  for 
a  time  only — say,  ten  years — and  would  mostly  look  for- 
ward, after  their  term  of  office,  to  work  in  the  classroom, 
either  full  time  or  part  time.  Without  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  fatal  professional  cleavage  above  discussed  is 
bound  to  take  place. 

There  is,  however,  one  type  of  administrator  to  whom, 
as  the  present  writer  conceives,  quite  exceptional  powers 
will  have  to  be  deputed,  and  who,  therefore,  will  have 
to  be  him  elf  subject  to  exceptional  conditions,  if  he  is 
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nob,  occasionally  at  least,  to  abuse  his  power.  This 
is  the  ofi&cial  to  whom  is  deputed  powers  of  appoint- 
ment, re-gradation,  and,  conceivably,  of  degradation  and 
dismissal  also. 

A  closing  word  should  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  lay 
irresponsibility.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  official  world  is  inferior  to  the 
teaching  world  or  the  lay  world  in  efficiency  and  con- 
scientiousness. If  anything,  it  is  superior  to  them. 
And  the  need  for  fixing  responsibility  is  even  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  lay  individual  and  the  lay  committee 
than  in  that  of  any  body  of  officials  known  to  the  writer. 
Proposals  are  cheerfully  passed  or  rejected,  appoint- 
ments are  cheerfully  made  or  prevented,  by  our  lay  com- 
mittees in  a  way  that  would  be  very  different  if,  in  ten 
years'  time,  each  member  knew  that  he  would  be  held 
responsible  for  his  fateful  vote.  The  writer's  opinion  is 
that  the  lay  manager  must  either  be  transformed  into  a 
preventer  of  abuses  among  officials,  a  watchful,  well- 
informed  critic  of  their  work,  or,  if  he  is  still  to  possess 
considerable  powers  of  initiative  and  appointment,  that  he 
should  be  made  sternly  responsible  for  all  his  votes,  of 
which  he  must  drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Common    Principles   of   Appointment 
and   Promotion. 


If  irresponsibility,  in  the  sense  discussed  above,  is 
administratively  bad ;  if  the  praise  of  a  good  conscience, 
though  an  adequate  motive  for  many  affairs  of  life, 
is  not  enough  to  ensure  up-to-dateness  of  thought, 
professional  humility,  unflagging  zeal,  and  a  dozen 
other  refinements  of  character,  the  question  arises  how 
these  things  can  be  obtained.  We  are  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  methods  of  appointing  teachers  and 
ofi&cials. 

The  reader  should  note  that  the  preceding  attack  upon 
irresponsibility  is  not  intended  as  a  plea  in  favour  of 
making  teachers,  in  their  turn,  into  an  irresponsible 
body.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  Minister  of  Education, 
or  other  public  man,  to  win  the  fickle  applause  of  a 
crowd  by  preaching  the  doctrine  that  a  schoolmaster 
should  be  "captain  on  his  own  deck."  Our  teachers' 
journals  are  full  of  such  claims,  which,  in  the  minds  of 
the  observant  and  the  judicious,  are  but  exemplifications 
of  the  old,  old  principle*  that  every  profession  collectively 
resents  criticism  from  without.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  facts  of  the  educational  situation  that 
teachers  should,  through  their  journalistic  representa- 

*  Above,  pp.  287,  288. 
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tives,  take  this  line,  and,  through  distrust  of  officiaUsm — 
partly  justified,  no  doubt — refuse  to  contribute  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  the  solution  of  the  administrative 
problem.  For  what  are  the  implications  of  the  "  captain 
on  his  own  deck  "  theory  ?  First,  that  a  head  teacher  is 
nee  ssarily  competent.  But  who  appointed  him?  A 
local  body  of  laymen,  guided,  perhaps,  by  the  reports  of 
Government  inspectors.  Consequently,  if  he  is  neces- 
sarily competent,  they  also — the  aforesaid  laymen  and 
inspectors — were  also  competent,  for  they  had  the  divine 
intelligence  to  select  him.  Again,  it  is  perfectly  notorious 
that  teachers,  among  themselves,  are — like  doctors  and 
clergymen — fiercely  critical  of  each  other.  All  is  not 
well  in  their  ranks,  if  their  own  opinions,  when  not 
expressed  ex  cathedra,  are  to  be  accepted  ;  and  the  com- 
parative incompetence  of  a  colleague  is  particularly 
evi  lent  when  he  has  received  a  promotion  for  which 
others  among  them  were  also  candidates.  But  such 
considerations  are  forgotten  when  leading  articles  have  tO' 
be  produced ;  teachers  then  become  almost  immaculate 
in  conduct  and  infallible  in  judgment. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  until  methods  of  appointment, 
alike  of  ofificials  and  of  teachers,  have  been  so  reformed 
as  to  produce  perfect  confidence,  there  can  be  no  assured 
progress.  Teachers  will  hesitate  before  advocating  an 
increase  in  the  power  of  officials,  however  necessary  that 
increase,  combined  with  accountability,  may  be,  because 
they  distrust  the  methods  by  which  officials  themselves 
are  appointed.  Officials,  in  their  turn,  will  distrust 
other  officials,  and  compose  secret  circulars  against  them, 
because  they,  in  their  turn,  distrust  the  special  kind  of 
antecedents  possessed  by  their  rivals.  If  we  are  to  judga 
each  class  of  educationist  from  the  testimony  of  other 
classes,  there  is  incompetence  everywhere. 

One  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  a  partial  remedy — so  far 
as  official  appointments  are  concerned — lies  in  the  hands 
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of  teachers  themselves.  If  the  Board  of  Education  were 
to  receive,  every  week,  dozens  of  requests  from  teachers' 
associations  for — 

(1)  Expert  exponents  of  this  or  that  pedagogical  reform, 
who  would  be  willing  to  endure  a  heckling  and  to  have  their 
knowledge  of  pedagogy  tested  and  their  opinions  put 
permanently  on  record ; 

(2)  Inspectors  who  would  give  specimen  lessons  to 
classes  of  children  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and  the 
public,  thus  showing  that  behind  their  "  suggestions  " 
and  "  criticisms  "  there  was  real  executive  power ; 

and  if  such  requests  were  chronically  ignored,  or  were 
evaded  by  some  official  subterfuge,  the  plain  conclusion 
would  have  to  be  drawn  that  the  Board  of  Education  (or 
other  similar  body,  for  the  argument  applies  all  round) 
had  no  real  pedagogical  authority  at  all,  and  that  its 
exhortations  sprang  not  from  deep  experience  but  from 
doctrinarianism  or  infection. 

x\mong  a  hundred  inspectors  and  other  officials  there 
should  be  found  at  least  fifty  of  the  most  brilliant 
teachers  of  the  world,  and  of  the  remaining  fifty  the 
great  majority  should  be  absolute  masters  of  pedagogical 
thought,  authorities  to  whom  any  teacher  could  refer,  if 
not  for  a  reliable  verdict  upon  any  subject,  for  a  verdict 
as  reliable  as  the  wide  world  could  supply  at  the  given 
moment.  There  are  no  signs,  at  present,  that  any  of 
our  education  boards,  including  the  Board  of  Education 
itself,  are  competent  to  the  extent  here  indicated;  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen  above,*  the  doubt  arises  whether  Mr. 
Holmes  himself  is  really  familiar  with  any  of  the  current 
educational  literature  that  counts ;  and  although  among 
the  officials  and  inspectors  of  our  various  education  boards 
there  must  be  a  goodly  number  of  really  capable  teachers 
and  thinkers,  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  guarantee, 
under  our  present  systems  of  appointment,  that  this  is  the 

♦  Chapter  III. 
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case.  The  writer  suggests,  in  all  seriousness,  that  teachers 
can  devise  no  better  counterblast  to  tlie  Holmes  Circular 
than  to  take  it  at  its  word,  and  approach  the  Board  of 
Education  for  daily  advice  on  the  profoundest  problems 
of  education,  and  for  detailed  examples  of  how  to  apply 
educational  principles ;  and  he  believes  that,  if  this  were 
done,  methods  of  appointment  would  be  considerably 
influenced. 

To  the  consideration  of  those  methods  we  must  now 
address  ourselves.  But  before  making,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  any  suggestions  for  reform,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  analyse  the  chief  canons  of  judgment,  or,  as  they 
may  here  be  called,  quite  neutrally,  "  prejudices,"  which 
play  a  part  in  the  appointment  of  this  or  that  man, 
whether  to  a  head-teachership  and  the  like,  or  to  an 
official  post.  Some  of  these  "  prejudices  "  will  be  found 
to  characterise  Board  of  Education  appointments,  while 
others  are  rampant  on  popularly  elected  bodies. 

(1)  The  Prejudice  for  and  against  Experience. — One 
of  the  teacher's  grievances  is  that,  whereas  he  himself 
is  expected  to  accumulate  many  years  of  "  experience  " 
before  looking  for  promotion  to  a  headmasfcership 
the  same  principle  is  not  operative  in  administrative 
appointments,  or — though  this  concerns  him  less — 
to  headmasterships  of  secondary  and  public  schools. 
Furthermore,  not  only  is  he  expected  to  accumulate 
experience,  but  it  must  sometimes  be  very  specific  experi- 
ence; for  example,  his  application  for  a  mixed  school 
may  be  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  always 
taught  in  a  boys'  school ;  a  woman  teacher's  application 
for  a  girls'  school  may  be  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  only  taught  infants ;  experience  with  senior 
classes  may  be  demanded,  or  experience  with  junior 
classes,  or  with  mentally  defective  children,  and  so  on. 
Meanwhile,  a  youth  who  has  had  little  or  no  experience 
at  all,  but  possesses  the  "antecedents  usually  looked  for," 
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such  as  a  distant  relationship  to  a  privy  councillor,  is 
regarded  as  capable,  within  a  few  months,  of  judging  of 
every  one  of  the  above  types  of  work.  Nay,  while  the 
coming  forward  into  favour  of  a  new  subject  (or  a  new 
"fad")  sometimes  spoils  the  one  chance  in  life  of  a 
teacher,  it  rarely  spoils  the  chances  of  an  official ;  *  he 
can  adapt  himself  to  all  subjects ;  the  teacher,  in  many 
cases,  is  not  given  a  six  months'  chance  to  try. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  have  been  adequately 
discussed  above,+  and  the  verdict  is  emphatic ;  given 
safeguards  against  limitation  of  view  and  against  the 
upgrowth  of  professional  egoism,  the  prejudice  against 
experience  is  not  only  utterly  groundless,  but  is  con- 
trary to  modern  psychological  investigation,  a,nd  deserves 
all  the  ridicule  that  has  been  poured  upon  it  by  such 
satirists  as  the  creator  of  Mr.  Dooley|  and  the  joint 
authors  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore.  Two  verses  from  the  latter 
work  may  here  be  quoted,  in  order  to  drive  home  once 
again  the  absurdity  of  the  situation : — 

"  When  I  was  a  lad  I  served  a  term 
As  office  boy  to  an  Attorney's  firm. 
I  cleaned  the  windows  and  I  swept  the  floor, 
And  I  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door. 
I  polished  up  that  handle  so  carefullee 
That  now  I  am  the  Ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee  I  .  .  . 

•'  Now,  landsmen  all,  whoever  you  may  be, 
If  you  want  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
If  your  soul  isn't  fettered  to  an  office  stool, 
Be  careful  to  be  guided  by  this  golden  nile — 
Stick  close  to  your  desks  and  never  go  to  sea, 
And  you  all  may  be  Rulers  of  the  Queen's  Navee  I  " 

The  teacher  should,  however,  not  misunderstand  the 
facts  themselves.  In  very  many  cases  the  insistence  on 
•'  experience  "  is  merely  an  excusable  and  defensive  move 

*  The  writer  knows  of  one  or  two  exceptiona  under  local  authorities,  but 
they  are  exceptions. 

I  Particularly  in  Chapter  II.       t  See  particularly  '•  Making  a  Cabinet." 
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on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  If  the  number  of 
candidates  is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  some 
principle  of  exclusion  raust  be  allowed  to  work  auto- 
matically before  the  difficult  task  of  actual  selection  is 
undertaken.  For  the  same  reason,  limitations  of  age  are 
frequently  imposed  by  governing  bodies,  and  occasionally 
— a  very  unfair  plan — these  limitations  are  introduced 
after  the  applications  have  been  invited.  Dozens  of 
applications  are  sometimes  set  aside  without  any  examina- 
tion, excejot  that  of  the  age  of  the  candidates.  The  fact 
is  a  significant  commentary  on  our  muddled  methods  of 
appointment.  The  question  of  age  will  come  up  for 
discussion  in  the  following  section,  but  the  point  should 
never  be  forgotten  that,  so  long  as  there  are  many  candi- 
dates for  a  few  posts,  some  p-inciple  of  exclusion  has  to  be 
found.  This  principle  cannot  possibly  be  found  in  length 
of  service,  and  teachers'  associations,  by  stressing  the 
latter,  really  do  their  members  no  positive  good  at  all, 
though  occasionally  they  may  prevent  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  mere  youth  from  being  too  operative. 

It  seems  an  absurd  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true,  that 
even  unblushing  nepotism  is,  administratively,  a  more 
efficient  method  of  appointment  than  length  of  service. 
It  is,  at  least,  exclusive,  and  a  principle  of  exclusion  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  indispensable.  Under  nepotism  is  here 
included  the  clannishness  which  fills  public  posts  in 
England  with  Scotsmen,  and  the  snobbery  which  fills 
the  remainder  with  public  school  men.  Whatever  form 
it  may  take,  nepotism  is  not  quite  so  mean  and  gratuitous 
an  offence  against  the  State  as  at  first  sight  it  appears. 
What  other  system  except  a  moderate  nepotism  is  possible 
so  long  as  no  systematic  records  of  human  achievement 
are  kept  ?  Candidates  must  be  reduced  in  number  some* 
how,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  principle 
of  administration  recommended  by  Confucius  centuries 
igo  is  frequently  allowed  to  operate  to-day.     Chung- 
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tung  asked  the  sage,  "  How  shall  I  know  the  men  of 
virtue  and  talent  ?  "  "  Eaise  to  office,"  replied  Confucius, 
*'  those  whom  you  know.  As  to  those  whom  you  do  not 
know,  will  others  neglect  them?"  It  is  useless,  there- 
fore, to  protest  against  "  influence  "  in  the  appointment 
•of  officials  so  long  as  we  can  suggest  no  better  plan. 
A  system  may  be  quite  honest,  and  yet  "influence" 
may  turn  the  scale.  And  if,  as  teachers  assert,  "  paper 
qualifications,"  or  the  possession  of  a  special  "fad,"  are 
allowed  to  carry  too  much  weight  in  connection  with 
their  own  promotion  or  appointment,  and  if  "  all-round 
ability"  seems  cast  into  the  shade,  the  reason  is  the 
same.  ''All-round  ability  "  is  not  a  principle  of  exclusion, 
unless  teachers  choose  to  assert  that  there  are  only  a 
few  in  their  ranks  who  possess  it.  Among  candidates 
approximately  equal  in  ability,  a  very  little  thing  may 
turn  the  scale. 

To  return  from  this  necessary  digression.  "Experi- 
ence "  is  no  principle  of  exclusion,  and  before  it  can  be 
allowed  seriously  to  count  in  matters  of  appointment,  it 
will  have  to  be  estimated  in  far  more  delicate  ways  than 
at  present. 

(2)  The  Prejudice  for  and  against  Age. — A  prejudice  in 
favour  of  experience  is,  as  a  rule,  one  in  favour  of  age;  a 
prejudice  against  experience  is  one  in  favour  of  youth. 
Age  is  not,  however,  quite  identical  with  experience,  nor 
is  the  insistence,  in  various  institutions,  on  youth  based 
on  conscious  assertion  of  the  supposed  fact  of  mental 
transfer.  Sometimes  mere  economy  is  aimed  at ;  a  young 
man  can  be  paid  a  comparatively  low  salary.  Sometimes 
•disciplinary  considerations  come  in;  a  "young  staff"  can 
be  directed  and  moulded.  But  the  most  operative  cause 
is  the  conviction  that  youth  has  energy,  and  perhaps 
even  creativeness.  Tliis  probably  explains  why  men  like 
Thring  and  Arnold  were  appointed  while  quite  young  to 
their  important  posts. 
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The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  youth  and 
maturity  has  never  been  studied  with  the  penetration  and 
sympathy  that  it  deserves.  Cheap  and  quick  methods 
of  selection  commend  themselves  to  administrators,  as 
well  as  to  managers  of  business  houses  and  the  like,  and 
one  cheap  and  quick  method  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
impose  age  limits,  of  which  the  favourite  ones  are  thirty 
and  forty  years.  But  if  administration  is  ever  to  be  the 
just  and  delicate  thing  that  it  might  be,  and,  in  edu- 
cational matters  (where  hopefulness  and  content  are 
all-important),  must  be,  something  better  than  this  is 
needed. 

Not  only  does  high  promotion  rarely  come  to  a  man 
after  forty,  but  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  teachers  and 
educational  administrators  are  compulsorily  retired. 
Whatever  creative  genius  they  may  have  possessed  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty,  whatever  humdrum  efficiency 
they  may  have  possessed  between  forty  and  sixty-five,  it 
is  clear  they  are  not  supposed  to  possess  either  genius 
or  efficiency  after  the  upper  limit  has  been  passed. 
Absolutely  there  is  no  place  in  the  British  educational 
system  for  anyone  after  the  age  of  sixty-five,  except  as 
lay  administrator. 

And  now,  with  that  fact  in  our  minds,  let  us  consider 
what  Professor  Bagley  has  to  tell  us  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Craftsfiianship  in  Teaching. 

Far  out  in  the  West  he  was  visited  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  man  who  wished  to  become  a  teacher.  The  candi- 
date had  seen  much  of  life,  had  fought  through  the  Civil 
War,  had  made  fortunes  and  lost  them,  had  seen  children 
grow  up  and  settle  down,  and,  at  last,  had  temporarily 
taken  charge  of  a  remote  village  scliool  whose  teacher 
had  fallen  ill.  The  winter's  experience  led  him  to  make 
a  great  resolution.  He  would  go  to  the  State  normal 
college  and  become  a  professional  teacher,  "taking  up 
the  thread  of  his  education  at  the  point  where  he  had 
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dropped  it  more  than  forty  years  before."  He  was  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  announced  his  resolution  to 
Bagley. 

In  England  he  would  have  been  turned  away,  if, 
indeed,  he  would  not  have  been  esteemed  a  madman. 
But,  with  all  its  defects,  there  was  elasticity  in  the 
American  system.  The  veteran  remained  four  years  in 
the  State  school,  presiding  at  a  table  of  young  women 
students,  "where  never  was  a  man  more  popular  with 
the  ladies  than  this  weather-beaten  patriarch.  .  .  .  No 
matter  how  gloomy  the  day  might  be,  one  could  always 
find  sunshine  from  that  quarter.  .  .  .  He  would  lend  the 
sympathy  that  came  from  his  own  rich  experience  in 
failures — not  only  past,  but  present,  for  some  things 
that  come  easy  at  sixteen  come  hard  at  sixty-five.  .  .  . 
He  was  an  optimist  because  he  had  learnt  long  since 
that  anything  but  optimism  is  a  crime.  .  .  .  And  so 
this  man  fought  his  way  through  science,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy,  slowly  but  surely,  just  as  he 
had  fought,  inch  by  inch,  across  the  Arizona  desert 
years  before." 

He  is  now  a  school  principal  in  a  little  mountain  city, 
and  is  rising  so  rapidly  in  his  profession  that  the  com- 
munity he  serves  will  not  listen  to  anything  but  a 
permanent  tenure  of  his  office. 

In  this  episode,  taken  from  contemporary  life — more 
moving  and  inspiring  than  anything  the  writer  has  read, 
except  perhaps  Otto  Ernst's  play  of  Flachsmann  ah 
Erzieher,  with  its  fine  picture  of  a  school  inspector — 
there  is  a  moral  for  the  teacher  and  a  moral  for  the 
administrator.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  keep  young 
and  buoyant ;  to  throw  off  what  an  American  critic 
has  described  as  "the  spirit  of  a  galley  slave  and  the 
expression  of  an  undertaker."*  But  it  is  the  admini- 
strator's duty  to  supply  the  machinery  for  youth  and 

♦  Quoted  in  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  Educational  Problems,  Vol.  II.,  p.  578. 
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buoyancy  by  giving  opportunities  for  self-expression,  by 
recognising  achievement  infallibly  and  generously,  and, 
above  all,  by  never  finally  closing  a  door  upon  worth  and 
d»esert.  If  one  man  could  become  a  great  teacher  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  there  may  be  infinite  possibilities  in 
teachers  long  after  forty  has  been  passed.  To  deny  this 
in  our  administration  is  to  sin  against  hundreds  of  teachers 
and  thousands  of  scholars,  for  v^here  Hope  is  not,  Life 
soon  ceases  to  be. 

And,  indeed,  if  Metchnikoff  is  to  be  believed,  senility 
is  not  necessarily  inevitable.  "It  is  nearly  always  pre- 
cocious, and  its  disabilities  are,  for  the  most  part,  due 
to  preventable  causes.  .  .  .  The  avoidance  of  alcohol  and 
the  rigid  exclusion  from  diet  of  foods  that  favour  putre- 
faction, such  as  rich  meats,  and  of  raw  and  badly  cooked 
substances  containing  microbes,  do  much  to  remedy  the 
evil.  Senility  ...  is  not  so  profoundly  seated  in  the 
constitution  of  the  higher  animals  as  has  generally  been 
supposed."* 

Plato,  Titian,  Franz  Hals,  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo, 
Verdi,  all  did  great  work  after  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
Teachers  are  not  all  Platos  or  Goethes,  but  there  is  no 
demonstrable  scientific  reason  why,  at  fifty,  or  for  many 
years  after,  they  should  regard  themselves  or  be  regarded 
as  having  seen  the  best  of  their  days.  If  they  will  give 
themselves  a  chance,  and  are  given  a  chance;  if  they 
will  allow  experience  to  ripen  them  instead  of  harden 
them,  they  may  say,  long  after  the  meridian  of  life  has 
been  passed,  "  the  best  is  yet  to  be."  The  writer  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when,  with  such  institutions  in  exist- 
ence as  the  public  specimen  lesson  (to  be  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  chapter),  many  a  veteran,  famed  in  his  time 
for  his  skill  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  or  literature, 
will  demonstrate  that  his  skill  has  not  departed  and  that 
there  were  giants  in  his  days. 

♦  The  Prolongation  of  Life,  vii.  13. 
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(3)  The  Psychological  Prejitdice  of  Compensation. — 
Charles  Lamb  protested  against  the  notion  that  a 
principle  of  compensation  was  always  at  work  in 
human  nature.  A  bully,  he  held,  was  not  "  always 
a  coward " ;  pretensions  did  not  "  uniformly  bespeak 
non -performance.""  He  traced  the  prevalence  of  the 
fallacy  to  the  comic  writers  for  the  stage,  where  it 
is  "  wonderfully  diverting "  to  see  a  hectoring  fellow 
exposed  and  beaten.  And  he  goes  behind  even  this 
explanation  and  suggests,  in  the  fashion  of  Nietzsche, 
that  the  egoism  of  the  timid  man  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  the  notion.  "  Some  people's 
share  of  animal  spirits  is  notoriously  low  and  defective. 
These  love  to  be  told  that  huffing  is  no  part  of  wisdom." 

That  egoism — or,  translated  familiarly,  jealousy — is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  this  notion, 
which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has  no  basis  in  fact, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  But  a  more  innocent  cause 
has  also  been  at  work.  Just  as  we  note  the  excep- 
tional at  the  expense  of  the  customary,  and  thus,  for 
example,  figure  to  ourselves  that  there  are  more  wet 
days  in  the  year  than  there  actually  are,  so  we  get  used 
to  seeing  men  in  the  possession  of  many  correlated 
abilities,  and  when  we  come  across  an  exception — a 
man  whose  high  abilities  in  one  direction  are  accom- 
panied by  grave  and  notorious  defects,  mental  or  moral, 
in  another — we  note  him  and  we  forget  that  he  is  an 
exception  after  all.  There  is  a  kind  of  law  of  diminishing 
returns  in  connection  with  creative  work  ;  many  a  man 
unius  libri,  would  be  thought  less,  not  more  of,  if  he 
were  the  author  of  six  books,  though  all  of  them  might 
be  of  high  excellence.  The  gigantic  work  of  a  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  or  a  Goethe  thus  appears  less  gigantic  than 
it  really  is,  while  the  work  of  Fitzgerald  (the  07nar 
Khayyam    translator    and    poet)    acquires    an    inflated 

♦  Essays  of  Elia :  "  Popular  Fallacies." 
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prominence  because  of  its  singularity.  The  innocent 
"working  of  this  psychological  principle  being  grate- 
ful, as  Lamb  points  out,  to  the  souls  of  the  small 
and  the  jealous-minded,  they  do  much  to  keep  the 
fallacy  of  compensation  in  currency. 

One  or  two  famous  protests  have  been  made  against 
it,  and  one  of  these,  very  naturally,  came  from  Goethe 
himself.  His  discoveries  in  natural  science,  and  more 
particularly  his  interesting  though  heterodox  speculations 
on  light,  never  attracted  the  attention  from  professional 
scientists  that  their  importance  deserved.  The  scientists 
would  not  admit  that  a  great  and  voluminous  poet  could 
also  be  a  scientist,  just  as  three  centuries  earlier  Da 
Vinci  was  "constantly  accused  of  inability  to  execute,"* 
and  it  is  still  commonly  thought  that,  because  his  great 
rival,  Michelangelo,  was  sublime,  he  could  not  be  tender 
even  if  he  tried.     Swedenborg  is  another  example. 

Byron's  defence  of  the  English  classical  poets  is  also 
of  interest.  "  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  versification  of 
Pope  and  Dryden  has  withdrawn  the  public  attention 
from  their  other  excellences.  .  .  .  Because  Pope's  versi- 
fication is  perfect,  it  is  reasoned  that  it  is  his  only 
perfection ;  because  his  truths  are  so  clear,  it  is  asserted 
that  he  has  no  invention;  and  because  he  is  always 
intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no  genius. 
We  are  sneeringly  told  that  he  is  the  '  Poet  of  Reason,' 
as  if  this  w^as  a  reason  for  his  being  no  poet." 

But  the  days  of  Goethe  and  Byron  were  not  days  of 
psychological  statistics,  and  the  protest  of  individual  poets 
hardly  produce  irresistible  conviction.  The  statistics  of 
correlation,  however,  confirm  the  poets. 

Thorndike  discusses!  various  inverse  relations  credited 
by  popular  thought,  and  asserts  that  "  those  which  have 
been  tested  have  been  found  in  gross  error."     "  Cattell 

*  Symonda  :  Renaissance  in  Italy,  III.,  /).  236. 
+  Educational  Psychology,  pp.  183-186. 
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finds " — a  fact  of  interest  to  Goethe  were  he  alive — 
•'  that  eminence  in  artistic  lines  implies  superiority  in 
politics,  or  generalship,  or  science  more  often  than  the 
reverse."  Thorndike  himself  has  shown  that  speed  and 
retentiveness  vary  directly,  not  indirectly.  Similarly, 
*•  all  relative  measurements  witness  to  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  efificiency  in  thought  with  abstract 
data  and  efficiency  of  thought  with  concrete  data; 
also  between  the  ability  to  work  with  greater  speed 
at  a  given  accuracy  and  the  ability  to  work  with  greater 
accuracy  at  a  given  speed."  The  view  of  imagery-types 
stated  and  popularised  by  Galton  needs  much  restating ; 
men  are  not  usually  so  one-sided  and  extreme  in  their 
imagery  (visual,  auditory,  motor)  as  his  view  implies 
(Betts  and  Pedersen).  Again,  men  of  "  contracted 
attention "  are  not  necessarily  deficient  in  "  distribu- 
tive attention  "  ;  the  two  qualities  vary  directly  rather 
than  inversely.  In  fact,  "it  is  hard  to  find  any  case 
of  a  negative  correlation  between  desirable  mental 
functions." 

The  above  results,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  statis- 
tical. That  there  exist  individual  instances  of  negative 
■correlations  is,  of  course,  a  notorious  fact.  Lancaster's 
educational  zeal  was  correlated  with  lack  of  common- 
sense  ;  Laplace's  mathematical  ability  went  along  with 
lack  of  adaptability  to  administrative  work ;  this  or  that 
particular  painter  or  musician  is  slovenly  or  forgetful. 
Individual  instances  like  these  count  for  far  more 
than  they  are  worth — we  saw  above  the  reason  for 
this — but  they  suffice  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  a 
statistical  result  is  one  thing  and  an  individual  case 
is  another.  Still,  for  administrative  purposes  a  statis- 
tical result  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  while  the 
individual  case  must  establish  its  own  existence  rather 
than  claim  a  prejudice  in  its  favour.  And  the  statistical 
result  in  this  case  is  peculiarly  decisive.     If  a  man  has 
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shown  great  ability  in  one  direction  or  two  directions  he 
is  7nore  likely  rather  than  less  likely  to  show  ability  in 
another,  unless  the  new  ability  itself  is  of  an  undesirable 
kind.  And  the  converse  also  holds  good,  as  any  admini- 
strator will  testify.  If,  for  example,  a  teacher  has  got 
into  trouble  for  inflicting  illicit  corporal  punishment,  or 
for  some  similar  offence,  he  is  more  likely  to  hold  a  third 
division  than  a  second  or  first  division  certificate.  A 
whole  mass  of  common  prejudices,  that  small  men  are 
cleverer  than  big  men,  that  naturally  "precocious"  boys 
will  probably  fail  to  maintain  the  promise  of  their  youth,, 
that  silent  and  retiring  men  are  deep  thinkers  (like  the 
famous  parrot),  these  and  scores  of  other  prejudices, 
based  partly  upon  the  force  of  contrast  in  a  few  striking 
individual  cases,  but  mainly  upon  the  pathetic  attempts 
of  the  undistinguished  to  score  over  the  distinguished, 
vanish  at  the  touch  of  statistical  investigation. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  discover  in  the  statements 
of  Thorndike  given  above  one  reason  why  the  fallacious- 
ness of  the  formal  training  or  mental  transfer  doctrine 
has  not  been  more  obvious  than  it  is.  He  will  also  infer 
that,  though  "  experience  "  in  one  narrow  field  does  not 
generalise  itself,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  "  general 
ability." 

(4)  The  Holmes  Prejudice  and  the  anti-Holmes  Pre- 
judice.— Already  discussed  or  suggested  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  there  is  another  group  of  opinions  or  prejudices 
which,  on  examination,  seem  equally  baseless  with,  and 
are,  indeed,  far  less  excusable  than  those  we  have  been 
examining.  They  may  be  conveniently  termed  the 
"Holmes  Prejudice"  and  the  "anti-Holmes  Prejudice." 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  administratively  dangerous 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  though  which  is  the  meaner  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

The  "  Holmes  Prejudice  "  is  several  hundred  years  old, 
and  consists  in  a  bias,  usually  invincible,  in  favour  of 
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men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  older  universities 
and  in  the  establishments  humorously  known  as  "public" 
schools.  In  H.  G.  Wells's  early  novel,  Love  and  Mr. 
Leivishavi,  we  are  introduced  to  one  mode  of  appoint- 
ment employed  by  schools  of  this  description.  Lewisham, 
in  search  of  a  post,  visits  the  office  of  Maskelyne,  Smith 
and  Thrums  : 

"Hardly  our  line,"  [said  the  dork  in  charge].  "Mostly 
upper  class  and  preparatory  schools  here,  you  know." 

As  Lewisham  filled  up  the  form  with  his  multitudinous 
"  ologies "  and  "  ographies,"  a  youth  of  ducal  appearance 
entered.  .  .  .  Lewisham,  bending  down  to  write,  perceived 
that  his  professional  rival  wore  a  very  long  frock  coat,  patent 
leather  boots,  and  the  most  beautiful  grey  trousers.  His  con- 
ception of  competition  changed.  The  [clerk]  by  a  motion  of 
his  eyes  directed  the  new-comer's  attention  to  Lewisham's 
waterproof  collar,  and  was  answered  by  raised  eyebrows  and  a 
faint  tightening  of  the  mouth.  "  That  bounder  at  Castleford 
has  answered  me,"  said  the  new-comer  in  a  fine  rich  voice, 
"  Is  he  any  bally  good  ?  " 

"When  the  bounder  at  Castleford  had  been  discussed. 
Lewisham  presented  his  paper,  and  the  precise  young  man 
took  the  document  in  the  manner  of  one  who  reaches  across 
a  gulf.  "I  doubt  if  we  shall  be  able  to  do  anything  for  you," 
he  said  reassuringly,  "  but  an  English  mastership  may  chance 
to  be  vacant.  Science  doesn't  count  for  much  in  our  soit  of 
schools,  you  know.  Classics  and  good  games,  that's  our  sort 
of  thing." 

"  I  see,"  said  Lewisham. 

"  Good  gam3s,  good  form,  you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  I  see,"  said  Lewisham. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  be  a  public  school  boy?" 

'•  No,"  said  Lewisham. 

•'  Where  were  you  educated  ?  " 

Lewisham's  face  grew  hot.  "  Does  that  matter?  "  he  asked 
with  his  eye  on  the  exquisite  grey  trousering. 

"  In  our  sort  of  school — decidedly.  It's  a  question  of  tone, 
you  know." 
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"  I  see,"  said  Lewisham,  beginning  to  realise  new  limita- 
tions. .  .  . 

"  Often  get  that  kind  of  thing  ?  "  asked  the  nicely  dressed 
young  man  when  Lewisham  had  departed. 

"  Eather  1  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  you  know.  That 
waterproof  collar — did  you  notice  it  ?  Ugh  I  And  '  I  see.' 
And  the  scowl  and  the  clumsiness  of  it.  Of  course  he  hasn't 
anv  decent  clothes — he'd  go  to  a  new  shop  with  one  tin  box. 
But  that  sort  of  thing — and  board  school  teachers — they're 
getting  everywhere  !     Only  the  other  day,  Kowton  was  here." 

"  Not  Rowton  of  Pinner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Rowton  of  Pinner.  And  he  asked  right  out  for  a 
board  school  master.  He  said,  *  I  want  someone  who  can 
teach  arithmetic'  " 

He  laughed.  The  nicely  dressed  young  man  meditated 
over  the  handle  of  his  cane.  "  A  bounder  of  that  kind  can't 
have  a  particularly  nice  time.  .  .  .  If  he  does  get  into  a  decent 
school  he  must  get  tremendously  cut  by  all  the  decent  men." 

"  Too  thick-skinned  to  mind  that  sort  of  thing,  I  fancy," 
said  the  scholastic  agent. 

Many  a  teacher  has  had  a  similar  revelation  to 
Lewisham's.  Brought  up,  perhaps,  amid  elementary 
or  higher  grade  school  conditions,  and  impressed  from 
his  early  years  v^ith  ambitious  ideals  of  "  getting  on," 
and  with  convictions,  based  on  that  famous  prize  book 
of  years  ago,  Smiles's  Self  Help,  that  zeal  and  ability 
are  certain  to  win  recognition  in  the  end,  he  perhaps 
even  succeeds  in  getting  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  one 
of  the  newer  universities.  He  is  rather  proud  than 
otherwise  of  his  early  and  severe  apprenticeship  to  the 
educational  art.  But  discoveries  soon  begin  to  crowd 
upon  him  ;  he  conceives  the  plan  of  concealing  the  name 
of  the  school  "  where  he  was  educated,"  and  perhaps  he 
accepts  the  hint  contained  in  the  words  of  an  unusually 
frank  university  professor,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
people  who  have  been  elementary  teachers  always  want 
to  proclaim  the  fact." 
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The  methods  of  the  firm  of  Maskelyne,  Smith  and 
Thrums  are,  as  the  reader  will  have  noted,  identical  with 
those  of  the  firm  of  Morant  and  Holmes.  "Antecedents" 
in  both  cases  constitute  a  sine  qua  non,  and  by  "  ante- 
cedents "  are  meant  an  education  at  an  expensive  public 
school  and  at  an  old  university.  That  most  of  the  con- 
temporary work  in  educational  psychology  is  being  done, 
not  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  in  London,  and  that 
neither  university  has  even  appointed  a  professor  of 
education,  are  facts  which  do  not  weigh  with  either  firm. 

The  psychological  origin  of  the  "Holmes  Prejudice" 
is,  of  course,  mainly  egoism.  We  all  like  to  believe  that 
the  institutions  and  methods  which  have  made  us  what 
we  are  are  the  best,  and  if  we  are  told  ceaselessly  that 
they  are  the  best  we  shall  come  to  believe  it. 

The  "  anti-Holmes  Prejudice "  takes  the  form  of 
a  reaction  from  an  allotropic  form  of  the  "  Holmes 
Prejudice."  A  head  teacher  who  does  not  possess  a 
university  degree,  frequently  finds — or  says  so — that 
teachers  with  university  degrees  "  can't  teach."  As  a 
rule,  this  opinion  leaves  the  "  public  school "  man  un- 
touched; he  lives  in  a  realm  apart,  and  is  only  rarely 
galled  by  "Eowton  of  Pinner's"  admissions;  but  it  is 
singularly  unfortunate  for  the  "private  study"  graduate 
and  his  like;  he  is  excluded  from  "public  schools" 
because  of  his  "  antecedents "  and  his  "  bounder  " 
propensities,  and  now,  even  in  the  elementary  school, 
he  is  suspect,  as  being  "  unable  to  teach."  Yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  "  anti-Holmes  Prejudice," 
while  traceable  in  part  to  reaction,  is  mainly  a  fo.m 
of  the  "  fallacy  of  compensation "  discussed  above. 
Teachers  without  degrees  must  harbour  and  give 
expression  to  their  egoism  if  they  are  to  maintain 
themselves  in  a  position  of  ostensible  equality  with 
teachers  who  have  graduated,  and  individual  cases  of 
notorious    failure    among    the    latter    thus    acquire    a 
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fictitious  importance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  cer- 
tain type  of  "mere  student" — pale,  spectacled,  pedantic,, 
unobservant — has  been  an  awkward  element  in  many 
schools.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  student  still,  spending  all 
his  evenings  in  "private  study"  or  in  "attending, 
classes,"  with  the  result  that  he  has  no  mental  or 
physical  energy  left  for  his  daily  duties,  and  in  his 
tw^enties  and  thirties  he  is  too  old  to  be  drilled  into 
efficiency  as  a  pupil  teacher  used  to  be  drilled.  One 
such  teacher  is  enough  to  create  a  life-long  prejudice 
against  "  graduates  "  in  the  minds  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  come  into  contact.  When  incompetence  is 
associated  with  lack  of  a  university  degree,  we  merely 
recognise  the  incompetence  and  do  not  dogmatise 
about  it ;  but  when  the  degree  is  present,  force  of 
contrast  makes  the  situation  painfully  amusing,  and 
we  remember  and  quote  it  to  our  acquaintances. 
There  are,  however,  no  statistics  that  go  to  prove  any 
general  or  common  correlation  between  the  possession 
of  a  degree  and  the  lack  of  teaching  ability,  and  the 
facts  adduced  above  by  Thorndike  point  quite  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  "  anti-Holmes  Prejudice " 
is  that  felt  against  anyone  who  has  specialised  in  some 
abstruse  or  unusual  subject  and  insists  too  strenuously 
on  his  attainments.  The  man  who  calls  himself  a 
"Frobelian,"  or  who  drags  in  his  knowledge  of  German, 
or  plays  in  any  other  way  the  esoteric  game,  does  him- 
self little  good  and  much  harm.  Such  insistence  is 
a  wound  to  the  egoism  of  those  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  particularly  if  the  latter,  like 
psychology,  has  won  but  small  recognition  in  the  world. 

(5)  The  Prejudice  Against  the  Dionysian. — Nietzsche 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  Dionysian  and  the 
Apollonian  type  of  mind — between  the  original,  revo- 
lutionary, creative  type  and  the  conventional,  imitative, 
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cultured  type.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  types  are  not  static,  but  correspond  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  adolescent  and  the  adult.  The  fact, 
however,  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  just  as  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  adults  who  possess  all  the  mental  vices 
of  adulthood  and  few  of  its  Apollonian  virtues,  having 
lost  the  courageous,  open-minded  enthusiasm  of  youth 
without  having  acquired  gravity,  tolerance  and  a  sense 
of  proportion,  so  there  are  men  who  continue  adolescents 
all  their  Hves,  but  adolescents  in  their  Dionysian  vices 
rather  than  their  virtues,  being  courageous  and  revolu- 
tionary without  being  fresh  and  open-minded.  The 
•*  wretched  Blitzen  "  of  Kipling's  poem  was  no  doubt 
"  adolescent  "  in  creating  "  friction  against  his  environ- 
ment," but  he  was  not  a  Goethe.  The  tendency,  mani- 
fested at  all  ages  in  certain  characters,  to  say  or  write 
startling  things  in  order  to  attract  attention  and  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  originality,  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
pseudo-Dionysianism  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  genuine  thing. 

The  case  of  the  Dionysian — who,  though  often  a  very 
awkward  handful  for  his  colleagues  and  chiefs,  is  occa- 
sionally a  most  important  contributor  to  progress  and 
civilisation — needs  to  be  considered  here  under  two 
aspects.  The  first  is  that  of  "  youthful  indiscretions," 
the  second  that  of  creative  or  pseudo-creative  activity. 

It  is  probable  that  every  man — or,  let  us  say,  every 
teacher — who  is  possessed  of  any  individuality  has,  at 
one  time  or  another,  come  into  conflict  with  head 
master,  with  college  authorities,  or  with  local  adminis- 
trators, to  say  nothing  of  unofficial  conflicts  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  or 
the  secretary  of  the  socialist  club. 

In  one  or  other  of  his  conflicts,  the  youth  will  receive 
and  will  inflict  scars  that  will  ache  for  years.  He  is,  in 
a  sense,  open-minded  ;    at  any  rate,  his  hatreds  have 
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little  of  the  smouldering  malignity  that  characterises 
the  egoism  of  the  forties  and  fifties,  and  there  is  gener- 
ally an  element  of  the  generous  and  the  altruistic  in  his 
protests  and  denunciations  :  but  his  views  are  limited 
by  his  lack  of  experience  ;  he  cannot  understand  the 
complexity  of  life,  the  constant  necessity  of  compromise 
and  patience,  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  as  ready  to  discover 
cowardice  and  hypocrisy  where  possibly  none  exist,  as  to 
despise  and  expose  them  where  they  do.  In  either  case, 
the  mistakes  he  commits  will  be  treasured  up  against 
him,  and  may  for  years — perhaps  for  a  lifetime — poison 
his  happiness  and  detract  from  the  recognition  he  de- 
serves. He  may  come  to  say,  humbly  and  remorsefully, 
in  the  words  of  Byron  to  Scott  with  reference  to  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers,  "I  was  very  young  and  very 
angry  and  fully  bent  on  displaying  my  warmth  and  my 
wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  my  wholesale 
assertions  "  ;  but  the  men  he  has  wronged,  or  at  any  rate 
attacked,  will  not  always  be  as  magnanimous  as  Scott. 

Complete  forgiveness  is  a  rare  thing.  Reason  may 
forgive,  but  wounded  egoism  can  hardly  forget.  In  dis- 
cussion with  sundry  people,  one  frequently  hears  that 
Professor  This  or  Principal  That  or  Dr.  Theother  was, 
years  ago,  an  irascible  tyrant,  or  a  vile  toady,  or  a  dead 
failure  in  everything  he  undertook.  Inasmuch  as,  at  the 
present  moment,  these  men  are  not  tyrants,  toadies,  nor 
failures,  the  probability  is  that  all  this  unanimity  of 
censure  on  the  leading  hghts  of  the  educational  and 
administrative  firmament  is  a  tradition  coming  down 
from  the  late  adolescence  of  the  men  in  question,  and 
that  it  is  kept  alive  by  the  egoism  of  the  jealous,  to 
whom  depreciation  and  criticism  are  ever  grateful. 

The  practical  lesson  for  the  administrator  and  com- 
mitteeman is  to  be  as  tolerant  of  youthful  Dionysianism 
as  is  compatible  with  discipline  ;  to  avoid  inflicting  ruin, 
particularly  if  the  offender's  fault  is  one  of  over-enthu- 
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siasm ;  and  to  ignore  all  depreciation  that  refers  to  a 
man's  life  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  To 
have  made  a  fool  of  himself  a  few  times  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  understanding  others. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Dionysian  is  real  or 
pseudo  creativeness.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh,  ho 
has  ideas  which  he  thinks  are  novel  and  which,  in 
fact,  are  in  many  cases  worthless  and  in  a  few  cases 
genuinely  valuable.  But  the  fresher  they  are  and  the 
more  valuable  they  are,  the  less  they  will  appeal,  at 
first,  to  the  conventional  man.  Twenty  years,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  the  average  time  required  to  make  a  new 
idea  popular.  The  crazy  things  that  were  said  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  penny  post,  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  and  the 
like,  should  put  us  all  on  our  guard  against  condemning 
as  "  absurd  "  any  proposal  whose  motives  are  not  tainted 
by  habit  or  egoism.  Take  an  extreme  case;  even  the 
proposal  that  all  salaries  should  be  equal,  a  proposal 
which,  though  obtaining  strong  support  from  the  parable 
of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  strikes  against  all  our 
conventional  ideas  of  merit  and  efficiency,  may  not  seem 
so  entirely  absurd  in  a  few  years  as  it  does  now.  Any 
teacher  who,  in  the  seventies  or  eighties,  advocated 
manual  training  or  nature  study,  was  a  "faddist"; 
any  teacher  who  introduced  dancing  was  a  raving 
lunatic;  yet  these  subjects  are  now  in  high  favour. 
How  many  years  must  pass  before  the  vastly  impor- 
tant subject  of  training  in  the  duties  of  the  moral  and 
civic  life  will  receive  the  benediction  of  the  nation? 
Precedent  says.  About  ten  more. 

The  lesson  for  the  administrator  is  again  a  lesson  of 
tolerance.  The  Dionysian  may  not  be  wholly  in  the 
right,  but  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  partly  in  the  right. 
His  sense  of  proportion  may  be  gravely  defective — we 
must  look  for  that  to  the  Apollonian — but  the  keenness 
of  his  vision  is  probably  abnormal. 
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After  all,  if  educational  matters  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  that  concern  the  members  of  the 
ordinary  **  civil  service,"  it  seems  a  disaster  that  the 
rules  of  the  latter  should  have  been  largely  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  by  some 
other  educational  bodies.  Education  is  more  than  mere 
administration  according  to  law  and  routine.  Education 
is  essentially  creative  and  progressive,  and  therefore  to 
forbid  either  a  schoolmaster  or  an  inspector  to  use  his 
pen  or  his  voice  is  to  put  a  check  to  independent  think- 
ing on  his  part  and  to  the  march  of  ideas  in  the  world. 
Even  if  he  be  allowed  other  facilities  for  self-expression 
— official  conferences  and  the  like — these  are  not  a  com- 
plete equivalent  for  the  give-and-take  of  the  public  arena. 
Admittedly,  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one ;  an  official 
is  a  servant  of  all  parties  in  the  State,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  a  reckless  partisan  ;  but  that  the  present 
system  is  depressing  and  unproductive  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  need  the  Dionysian  as  well  as  the  Apollonian. 

As  in  the  other  cases  above  discussed,  there  is  a 
counter  prejudice  here.  "  Too  old  at  forty  "  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  modern  society — clumsily,  perhaps, 
but  genuinely — recognises  the  virtues  of  youth  and  the 
frequent  vices  of  age.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there 
might  arise,  in  years  to  come,  an  excessive  sympathy 
with  the  Dionysian  attitude. 

The  Dionysian  is  not  always  a  man.  In  fact,  the 
most  tragic  instance  known  to  the  writer  of  collision 
between  a  Dionysian  and  the  forces  of  authority, 
animated  in  this  case  by  chose  jug4e  egoism,  is  the 
instance  of  a  young  woman  teacher. 
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CHAPTEE   XIX, 


Common    Principles   of   Appointment 
and    Promotion.     (Continued.) 


(7)  Prejudices  for  and  against  the  "  Known  Man." — The 
pi\  ceding  discussions  convey  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  selection  of  teachers  and  officials.  What 
with  vague  feelings  that,  inasmuch  as  Blitzen  is  a  fluent 
magazine  writer  or  a  constant  speaker  on  N.U.T.  plat- 
forms, he  is  too  Dionysian  to  be  a  safe  man ;  what  with 
vague  prejudices  against  Blitzen's  brother  on  the  ground 
that,  as  he  is  a  specialist  in  folklore  or  a  graduate  of 
Loxonbridge  he  is,  on  the  compensatory  principle,  some- 
what weak  in  schoolmastering  ;  what  with  these  and 
other  prejudices  floating  unformulated  in  the  minds  of 
this  or  that  committeeman,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  art 
of  making  appointments  is  not  in  an  advanced  stage. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  honest  candidate  for 
appointment  has  far  worse  foes  to  fight  than  prejudice. 
Erom  America'^'  come  rumours  of  positive  corruption. 
*'  So  great  is  the  influence  of  material  and  mercenary 
motives  that  in  many  places  no  superintendent,  principal, 
or  even  teacher  who  insisted  on  independence  of  these 
influences  could  long  retain  his  or  her  position,  Even 
the  election  of  officers  of  state  and  national  associations 

*  Educational  Problems  (Stanley  Hall),  Chapter  XXII.  Educational  AdminU 
Mrationin  U.S.  A  (Button  and  Sneddon). 
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of  teachers  have  felt  this  unwholesome  influence."  Cases 
are  said  to  have  occurred  in  which  men  have  been 
appointed  to  educational  posts  on  the  secret  under- 
standing that  they  would  push  the  sale  of  certain 
textbooks,  etc.  In  our  country  such  considerations 
can  hardly  have  influenced  a  single  appointment^ 
though  here  and  there,  doubtless,  a  mercenary  vote 
or  two  has  been  cast.  Far  more  influential  are  party 
or  sectarian  motives.  So  sharp  is  the  national  cleavage, 
that  a  testimonial  from  an  Anglican  clergyman  is  pro- 
bably as  fatal  to  one  candidate  as  a  testimonial  from  a 
Nonconformist  minister  or  a  Fabian  leader  is  to  another. 
Again,  there  are  forms  of  speculative  rivalry  which  may- 
be as  disturbing,  in  a  few  cases,  as  the  more  widespread 
rivalry  of  sects  and  parties.  X,  who  is  notoriously  tee- 
total (or  anti-teetotal),  or  advocates  this  or  that  educa- 
tional device  with  which  a  certain  committeeman  is  not 
in  sympathy,  can  scarcely  expect  to  get  the  latter's  vote 
unless  he  (the  latter)  chance  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
individuals — mainly  flourishing  in  England — who  have 
a  vested  interest  in  a  reputation  for  "  impartiality."  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  a  man  cherishes  even  more  than 
money  or  party,  it  is  his  pet  opinions. 

The  above  considerations  will  serve  to  explain  why,  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  an  unknown  man,  "  a  rank  out- 
sider," to  use  the  language  of  the  racing  field,  often 
possesses  a  great  advantage  as  a  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment. Just  as  in  the  selection  of  at  least  two  party 
leaders  during  the  last  few  years,  a  tertiu7n  quid  has 
been  exalted  over  the  heads  of  rivals  ;  just  as  in  the 
selection  of  the  present  and  many  another  Pope,  a  man 
without  fame  and  without  enemies  has  been  preferred  to 
stronger  candidates  who  possessed  both  ;  so,  time  after 
time,  when  opinion  is  so  sharply  divided  that  the  most 
likely  men  are  each  disliked  by  a  section,  to  give  a  third 
man  the  vote  is  regarded  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
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impasse.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  two  candi- 
dates are  apparently  so  exactly  equal  in  attainments 
that  it  would  be  "  unjust  "  to  one  of  them  to  be  defeated 
by  the  other.  In  such  circumstances  a  second-rate  man 
may  slip  in. 

Another  case,  not  quite  parallel  to  the  above,  but  having 
the  same  result,  is  that  in  which  the  "  strongest  man  " 
is,  in  a  sense,  too  strong  for  the  post.  He  may  be  on  this 
or  that  "  promotion  list  "  and  thus  be,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
move.  If  he  applies,  in  these  circumstances,  for  a  post 
of  mediocre  importance,  he  may  be  rejected  in  favour  of 
an  inferior  on  the  ground  that  he  will  be  "promoted 
soon,"  and  will  therefore  only  occupy  the  post  for  a 
short  time.  Or  he  may  be  overweighted  with  univer- 
sity degrees,  and  may  be  rejected  on  the  same  ground^ 
namely,  that  he  will  be  unlikely  to  stay  long  in  the 
mediocre  post  for  which  he  is  applying.  The  writer 
of  these  pages  could  tell  some  amusing,  if  they  were 
not  painful,  episodes  of  how  candidates  have  had  care- 
fully to  conceal  their  most  striking  qualifications  in  order 
to  get  on  in,  or  get  back  into,  the  education  service.  A 
third  case  is  that  in  which  the  best  candidate  is  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  have  to  be  placed  over  his 
former  colleagues. 

Eeturning  from  this  digression  to  the  case  of  tho 
'•  unknown  man,"  we  may  say  that  to  be  thus  unknown 
is  generally  a  great  disadvantage  with  committees  of  a 
local  and  insignificant  type.  "Managers"  in  London 
can  generally  muster  a  good  number  of  votes  in  favour 
of  a  teacher  they  know.  On  larger  bodies,  where 
broader  ideas  hold  and  more  expert  advice  is  avail- 
able, the  "unknown  man"  is  not  at  such  a  marked 
disadvantage.  But  his  real  chance  comes  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  described  above ;  when  several  local 
candidates  are  unusually  strong,  when  animosities  and 
divisions   run   high,   when   it   is   desired   to   exclude   a 
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particularly  "  strong  "  or  Dionysian  candidate  without 
preferring  to  him  an  obviously  weaker  man,  as  well  as 
when,  of  course,  quite  special  qualifications  are  needed 
which  none  of  the  local  candidates  possess. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Scots  in  obtaining 
official  and  other  appointments  in  England  is,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  mainly  due  to  causes  of  the  kind  here 
discussed.  To  assert  that  England  is  poorer  than  Scot- 
land in  front-rank  men,  or  is  poorer  in  proportion  to 
population,  is  counter  to  the  facts  of  history ;  Scotland 
has  produced  no  men  that  can  stand  side  by  side  with 
Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  Darwin.  With  regard  to  men 
of  the  second  and  third  rank  there  is  a  closer  approach 
to  equality,  but  nothing  that  would  justify  an  invasion 
of  England  from  the  north.  Scotland  has  undoubtedly 
supplied  the  British  Empire  during  the  last  twenty  or 
more  years  with  four  good  second  or  third-rate  political 
leaders  and  premiers ;  but — here  is  the  notable  fact — 
two  of  these  were  chosen  on  the  tertium  quid  principle* 
above  discussed,  and  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
latter  is  far  more  operative  in  filling  English  ofiicial 
posts  with  Scots  than  the  alleged  "  clannishness "  of 
the  latter  nation,  which  causes  every  Scot  to  regard 
as  a  pious  duty  the  giving  of  a  leg-up  to  a  brother. 
This  clannishness  undoubtedly  exists,  and  to  an  extent 
that  seems  indecent  to  an  Englishman  whose  prejudices 
— as  we  have  seen  in  Mr.  Holmes's  case — are  social 
(sectarian,  political  .  .  .)  rather  than  racial,  and  who 
is  rather  fond  of  chuckling  over  his  "  fairness  "  towards 
outsiders.  No,  what  makes  the  Scot  so  often  have  an 
advantage  in  connection  with  English  posts  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  easy-going  racial  tolerance  of  the  English- 
man ;  in  the  second  place,  the  Englishman's  social  and 

♦  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  chosen  because  of  the  rival  claims  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Lord  Rosebery  ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  because  of  the 
rival  claims  of  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  W.  Long.  Some  American 
Presidents  have  been  chosen  for  similar  reasons. 
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party  animosities,  which  make  him  fear,  if  he  is  a  Liberal, 
a  candidate  of  "  Churchy  "  antecedents,  if  he  is  a  Con- 
servative, a  candidate  with  Nonconformist,  SociaHst,  or 
Board  School  associations,  and  so  on,  with  the  result 
that  he  looks  with  favour  on  anyone  who  is  safely  free 
from  these  things  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  fact  that 
.a  Scot  is  rarely  a  wild  and  unmanageable  idealist. 

Don  Quixote  could  hardly  have  been  born  north  of  the 
Tweed.  The  soul  of  the  Scot  is  found,  not  in  the  mad 
knight  who  would  redress  every  injury  at  the  risk  of  his 
skin,  but  in  the  squire  whose  concrete  ambition  was 
for  an  island,  and  who,  when  he  got  it,  ruled  it  with 
shrewd  sense  and  no  sentiment.  The  Englishman,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  goes  seeking  adventures — which 
may  be  seldom — is  a  wild  idealist.  In  the  educational 
world  he  will  throw  salary  and  position  to  the  winds  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  or  at  the  summons  to  constructive 
work.  One  or  two  men  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned already  in  this  book  rise  before  the  writer's  mind 
as  he  pens  these  words.  Such  men  could  never  have 
been  Scots,  for  a  Scot  is  always  prudent;  they  are 
English,  merely  English,  and — bad  luck  for  them  in 
-days  of  secret  circulars — they  were  once  elementary 
teachers.  They  will  probably  get  no  recognition  in 
the  land  of  their  birth,  but  they  are  getting  much 
from  other  lands  which  know  nothing  of  the  laws 
which,  in  England,  give  Sancho  Panza  so  enormous 
an  advantage  over  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure. 

That  it  is  not  mere  clannishness  that  explains  the 
Scottish  invasion  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  our  Nonconformist  churches  are  largely  pastored  by 
second-rate  Welshmen,  and  that  wirepulling,  in  their  selec- 
tion, can  play  no  great  part.  The  fundamental  factors  are 
a  complete  lack  of  racial  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
Englishman,  passing  often  into  a  kind  of  patronising 
bonhomie  towards  outsiders,  and  a  feeling  that  they  are 
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likely  to  be  safer,  more  malleable  and  tractable,  because 
less  committed  than  Englishmen.  It  is,  in  short,  a  case 
of  the  "  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  unknown  man." 

If  English  education  is  ever  to  be  the  vital  thing  that 
it  should  be,  this  prejudice  must,  once  and  for  all,  be 
broken  down,  and  the  English  teacher  be  given  a  chance 
to  rise  to  the  very  top  of  the  system.  If,  of  course,  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  average  Scot  was  superior  to 
the  average  Englishman  in  any  large  number  of  qualities^ 
there  would  be  some  reason  for  tearing  him  away  from 
the  land  he  loves,  thougli  the  depressing  effect  thus  pro- 
duced upon  the  ambitions  of  the  English  teacher  would 
be  a  serious  counter-weight.  The  importance  of  school 
records  of  ability,  or,  better  still,  periodical  "  intelligence 
tests,"  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  is  here  again 
obvious ;  they  would  constitute  a  permanent  court  of 
appeal  against  our  administrational  prejudices,  and 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  soothe  tlie  egoism  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  if,  as  the  writer  believes,  his 
egoism  is  often  based  on  the  belief  that  favouritism  or 
other  malign  forces  have  been  the  cause  of  his  defeat. 
Any  Englishman  who  has  learnt  to  "  play  the  game  " 
would  rather  be  defeated  by  a  Scot  whose  superiority  to 
himself  had  been  proved  by  tests  and  statistics  than 
defeat  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  Englishman  refuses 
to  feel  satisfaction  in  a  defeat  by  intangible  assumptions. 
He  is  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  average  Scot  is  his 
superior  in  the  solid  qualities  of  human  nature,  while  in 
the  qualities  of  idealism  and  imagination  he  definitely 
doubts  the  Scot's  pre-eminence. 

(8)  The  Prejudice  in  favour  of  or  against  the  Specialist 
in  a  new  Subject. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  appearance  above  the  educational  horizon  of  a  new 
subject  which  wins,  for  a  while,  the  favour  of  the  public 
and  of  the  authorities  may  play  a  considerable  and  un- 
fortunate part  in  matters  of  appointment.     This,  though 
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almost  inevitable  under  present  conditions,  is  yet  admini- 
stratively unsatisfactory.  For  what  does  it  imply  ?  It 
implies  that  there  is  no  foresight,  beyond  a  few  months 
or  a  very  few  years,  in  our  methods  of  administration  ; 
that  we  are  taken  unawares  by  the  march  of  events; 
that,  in  short,  those  of  us  who  occupy  administrative 
posts  are  not  fully  worthy  of  our  offices.  Of  course, 
even  the  greatest  powers  of  foresight  may  excusably 
fail  in  peculiar  emergencies,  but  the  emergencies  of  the 
kind  under  discussion  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  peculiar  as 
to  be  entirely  beyond  anticipation;  they  are  o-:cillations 
from  one  subject  to  another,  attempts  to  atone  for  over- 
emphasis or  neglect,  and  so  on — the  very  emergencies 
for  which  it  is  the  business  of  administration  to  provide. 
To  give  one  or  two  examples.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  in  view  of  future  legislation  dealing,  on  a  half-time 
or  other  basis,  with  adolescent  education,  no  task  is 
more  important  at  the  present  moment  than  the  pre- 
paration of  text-books  suitable  for  the  new  type  of 
school  or,  at  any  rate,  for  those  who  will  have  to  teach 
in  it.  Our  present  evening  schools,  staffed,  for  the  most 
part,  with  overworked  teachers  not  of  the  first  rank, 
are  contributing  singularly  little  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,"  although  Stanley  Hall's  work  has  been  before 
the  world  for  a  number  of  years  suggesting  lines  of 
advance.  What  will  be  the  outcome  ?  Legislation  will 
come,  the  new  schools  or  the  new  half-time  classes  will 
be  opened,  but  the  teachers,  though  assisted,  perhaps,  by 
a  few  hastily  drawn-up  regulations  or  suggestions,  will 
carry  over  almost  unchanged  the  tradition  of  the  day 
school — with  disastrous  results.  One  of  the  most  tragic 
disappointments  of  the  last  few  decades  is  the  failure  of 
the  subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Acland  into  the  Evening 
School  code  of  regulations,  "  The  Life  and  Duties  of  a 
Citizen."  And  the  cause  of  the  failure  ?  That  the  subject 

♦  See  p.  287. 
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was  launched  on  the  world  before  textbooks  dealing^ 
with  it  were  in  existence ;  and  that  though  feverish  and 
mostly  futile  attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  fill 
the  gap,  the  golden  opportunity  had  passed,  and  a 
tradition  of  failure  had  been  established.  Equally  dis- 
appointing at  the  present  moment  is  our  administrative 
incompetence  vis-d-vis  of  questions  of  moral,  and,  if  you 
will,  religious  instruction.  The  bitterest  opponent  of 
our  present  systems  would  not,  in  his  saner  moments, 
ask  for  their  abolition  until  something  had  been  devised 
to  take  their  place,  but  he  has  a  right  to  demand  a  little 
foresight  and  to  urge  that,  somewhere  amid  our  adminis- 
trational  machinery,  constructive  work  on  this  subject 
should  be  going  on  that  will  ultimately  ease  the  situation 
and  perhaps  settle  all  controversies. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  most  of  our  professional 
administrators  are,  in  the  first  place,  grossly  overworked, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  are  not  expected  by  the  nation 
to  look  far  ahead.  Foresight  never  has  been  an  English 
characteristic  ;  our  enthusiasms  and  our  resentments  are 
equally  fitful,  and  our  organised  activities  can  mostly 
be  traced  to  scares.  This  "  hand-to-mouth  "  policy,  this 
"  muddling-through  "  policy  will,  sooner  or  later,  cause 
a  national  disaster,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  at  least  one  class 
in  the  community — our  educational  administrators — to 
seek  to  avert  it.  If  they,  at  least,  are  not  farseeing,  if 
they,  of  all  people,  are  defective  in  imagination,  it  is 
hard  to  justify  the  giving  to  them  of  place  or  honour. 

And  what  does  the  "  hand  to  mouth  "  policy  mean  for 
the  teacher  ?  It  means  that  another  element  of  gambling 
enters  into  his  life  prospects.  He  has  no  guarantee  that 
the  subjects  he  is  now  assiduously  studying  will  be  in 
permanent  demand  ;  some  other  '•  fad,"  to  use  his  own 
expression,  will  probably  come  into  favour  and  will 
carry  into  ofiice  a  youth  whose  plastic  years  happen  to 
be  separated  by  ten  from  his  own.     The  physical  and 
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chemical  sciences  which,  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  to  redeem  the  nation,  and 
which  brought  into  existence  hundreds  of  London  B.Sc.'s, 
are  giving  place  to  handicraft  and  hygiene,  which,  in  their 
turn,  will  give  place  to  something  else.  Such  instances 
seem  to  the  present  writer  a  reproach,  not  to  the  teacher 
but  to  the  administrator. 

As  things  are,  therefore,  the  specialist  in  the  "  latest 
fad"  tends  to  be  held  in  somewhat  disproportionate 
favour  by  laymen  and  officials  of  the  average  type,  who 
like  to  feel  up-to-date,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  do 
but  demonstrate,  in  their  likings,  their  own  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  mental  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  real 
specialists — those  who  have  long  devoted  themselves 
con  amore  to  the  study  of  a  subject  without  any  thought 
of  others'  favour — probably  get  less  recognition  than 
they  deserve.  They  have  been  crying  the  virtues  of 
their  favourite  pursuit  for  years ;  they  have  faced  ridicule ; 
they  have  faced  charges  of  lunacy ;  and  now,  when  it 
has  "  caught  on,"  they  are  too  old  for  promotion,  and 
must  see  diplomatic  youngsters  reap  the  harvest  they 
themselves  have  sown. 

Of  course,  excess  produces  its  own  reaction,  and  there 
are  doubtless  cases  in  which  specialists  of  all  kinds  are 
at  a  disadvantage.  People  become  tired,  after  a  while, 
of  hearing  this  or  that  subject  boomed,  and  thus  the 
unfortunate  follower  of  the  latest  craze  may,  a  dis- 
illusioned man,  find  h'mself  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
retreating  tide.  Enthusiasm  for  practical  handicraft 
studies  will  probably  pass  its  meridian  about  1925. 

One  conclusion  seems  obvious.  Although  due  regard 
should  be  given  to  the  specialist,  and  particularly  to  the 
pioneer-specialist  (a  very  different  person),  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  former  should  be  allowed  to  climb  into 
permanent  office  upon  the  basis  of  his  specialisation. 
Who  is  to  guarantee  that,  when  the  phase  passes,  he 
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will  be  adaptable  and  efficient  ?  Who  is  to  guarantee 
that  he  will  not  inflict  the  discarded  methods  by  which 
he  climbed  into  popularity  upon  thousands  of  future 
pupils,  or  will,  at  least,  hanker  after  those  methods  and 
distort  his  curriculum  in  order  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
his  one  success  ?  While,  therefore,  the  speciaUst  should 
be  given  plenty  of  honour  and  opportunity,  it  should 
perhaps  be  rather  as  an  organising  teacher  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years  than  as  the  permanent  head  of  other  teachers. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  vices  of  our  present  system  is 
the  excessive  permanency  of  each  man's  work." 

The  truth  is  we  need  infinitely  more  delicate  standards 
of  judgment  than  any  at  present  available.  The  specialist 
may  be  the  very  cream  of  the  teaching  profession.  He 
may  also  be  the  scum.  Cream  and  scum  both  rise  to 
the  top. 

The  question  here  dealt  with  is  not  the  same  as  the  one 
discussed  on  p2^.  323-6.  It  was  there  a  matter  of  bent 
of  mind,  temperament,  etc.,  and  what  was  proved  was 
that  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  in  hard  and  fast 
types  of  mind  (business  types,  artistic  types,  etc.),  or 
that  the  absence  of  one  group  of  qualities  is  prima  facie 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  others,  or  vice 
versa.  The  question  now  discussed  is  that  of  technical 
specialisation,  and  its  bearings  on  the  other  question  are 
subtle  and  interesting.  Undoubtedly,  unique  mastery  of 
one  subject  is  privia  facie  evidence  in  favour  of  general 
mental  capacity  in  the  light  of  the  principle  that  desir- 
able mental  qualities  tend  to  vary  directly  with  each 
other.  But  two  qualifying  considerations  come  in. 
First,  that  mastery  of  one  subject  may  have  involved 
serious    neglect   of    other   subjects ;     second,  that   the 

♦An  American  friend  who  visited  England  remarked  on  the  difference 
between  English  and  American  professorships.  In  England  considerable  care 
is  taken  in  appointing  professors,  the  "  unsafe  "  man  being  rigorously  excluded, 
but  once  they  are  appointed  they  can  say  almost  what  they  like.  In  America 
the  appointments  are  bolder,  but  a  professor  may  sometimes  get  into  trouble 
and  lose  his  post. 
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mastery  may  not  be  the  real  mastery  achieved  by  an 
enthusiast,  but  a  mere  diplomatic  anticipation  or  follow- 
ing of  a  craze.  Except  as  proving  the  presence  of  this 
quality  of  diplomacy  (one  not  to  be  despised),  the  latter 
kind  of  specialisation  gives  really  no  indication  of  excep- 
tional capacity  whatever. 

(9)  The  Prejudice  in  favour  of  ''  Personalitij." — 
Undoubtedly  the  interview  between  committee  and 
candidate  supplies  the  former  with  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  in  but  few  cases  be  omitted.  It  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  viva  voce  examination, 
a  form  of  examination  of  which  our  schools  at  present 
make  surprisingly  little  use.  It  tests  habits  of  speech 
and  many  habits  of  body,  and  to  a  limited  extent  it 
tests  mental  capacity.  It  has,  however,  several  serious 
drawbacks. 

Firstly,  it  is  difficult  to  standardise.  Interviews  with 
■candidates  cannot  usually  be  conducted  on  uniform  lines 
because  the  later  candidates  may  learn  from  the  earlier 
•ones  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked  and  may  devise 
replies.  Although  this  drawback  can  be  obviated  in  any 
one  interview  by  preventing  the  candidates  from  meeting 
each  other,  the  difficulty  of  standardising  remains  when 
successive  interviews  have  to  be  arranged.  One  viva 
voce  may  be  quite  exacting ;  another  may  be  perfunctory. 
The  element  of  chance  plays,  once  again,  too  great  a  part 
in  the  procedure. 

Secondly,  it  is  difficult  for  a  lay  committee  of  the 
•ordinary  kind,  even  when  assisted  by  the  supposed 
■expert  advice  of  the  "  clerk "  or  the  "  director,"  to 
frame  questions  that  shall  bear  vitally  upon  the  special 
•qualifications  of  a  candidate,  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  his  answers,  and  thus  to  infer  his  real  status  in  the 
world.  This  applies  particularly  to  specialists  in  new, 
unsettled,  or  unpopular  subjects.  If  laymen  were  to  ask 
questions  on  experimental  psychology  they  would  soon 
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put  a  capable  candidate  into  a  quandary ;  his  answers- 
in  order  to  be  true  would  have  to  be  so  highly  qualified 
as  to  convey  an  impression  of  irresolution  or  even  of 
Ignorance,  while  the  confident  answers  of  genuine- 
ignorance  would,  in  comparison,  appear  to  advantage. 

It  may  be  replied,  and  justly,  that  the  personal  inter- 
view is  not  the  only  factor  that  carries  weight;  that 
other  factors  have  previously  been  allowed  for,  and  that 
the  interview  merely  turns  the  scale  in  a  few  cases.  But; 
the  point  is  that  if  a  method  so  important  is  to  be  made 
as  highly  efficient  as  possible,  the  element  of  chance- 
should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions. 

Thirdly,  a  trouble  in  all  viva  voce  examinations  is- 
connected  with  what  the  Germans  call  Anpassimg  or 
"adaptation."  Some  people  can  adapt  themselves 
rapidly,  almost  instantaneously,*  to  a  new  situation; 
others  take  many  minutes  before  the  emotional  wave 
subsides  and  the  flow  of  thought  is  normal.  Public 
speakers  show  considerable  differences  of  Ajipassung. 
The  remarks  of  some  may  be  feeble  and  laboured  until 
they  have  "warmed  up";  others  are  at  their  best  almost 
immediately.  Even  very  considerable  practice  in  public 
speaking  does  not  entirely  obliterate  the  difference. 
The  same  holds  good  in  the  cases  under  discussion. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  an  interview  lasting  three 
minutes,  or  thereabouts,  is  unfair  to  candidates  whose 
Ajipassung  is  slow,  and  the  question  arises  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  normalise  matters. 

But  we  must  inquire  what  exactly  is  the  cause  of 
the  hurry  which  dominates  most  of  the  interviews  we- 
are  considering.  The  cause  evidently  is  that  the  meet- 
ings are  infrequent  and  that  the  lay  members  cannot 
devote  unlimited  time  to  their  work.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  much  of  this  interviewing,  on  an  en- 
larged and  improved  basis,  may  have  to  be  transferred 

♦  Bee  above,  pp.  107-8. 
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to  oflBcial  hands  (under  safeguards  to  be  discussed  later), 
and  that  the  work  of  the  layman  may  rather  be  to  pre- 
vent by  well-informed,  watchful  and  constant  criticism, 
the  upgrowth  of  official  abuses  than  to  play  an  active 
and  fitful  part  in  matters  of  appointment.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  ofi&cial  frequently  sways  the  committee  in  the 
intervals  between  flashes  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  but  there  is  far  too  much  chance  work 
in  the  system,  far  too  much  shiftiness  in  affairs  of 
responsibility,  far  too  many  alternations  between  the 
flow  of  prejudice  and  the  ebb  of  reaction,  and  far  too 
little  psychological  discrimination  in  such  matters  as 
Anpassung. 

Something  could  be  done  by  substituting  for  the  very 
casual  and  inconsequent  catechism  of  the  average  inter- 
view a  definite  cross-examination  on  a  subject  previously 
selected  by  the  candidate.  He  comes  prepared,  let  us 
suppose,  with  a  five  or  eight  minutes  paper  on  an  edu- 
cational topic ;  he  reads  this  to  the  committee  (or 
officials) ;  as  he  reads,  his  Anpassung  establishes  itself, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  finished  he  is  in  a  fairly  normal 
emotional  state.  He  can  now  be  questioned  upon  his 
chosen  theme  with  some  prospect  of  doing  himself 
justice.  Seeing,  too,  that  the  theme  itself  is  familiar 
to  him,  his  cross-examination  will  be  comparatively 
free  from  chance  elements;  if  he  fails  on  his  chosen 
subject  he  is  more  likely  to  be  an  impostor  than  if 
he  fails  on  a  subject  suddenly  sprung  upon  him  by 
a  garrulous  committeeman.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that 
this  plan  would  be  also  good  for  the  education  of  others 
than  the  candidate  by  compelling  a  closer  study  of  edu- 
cational topics  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  proposed  plan  would  be 
no  test  of  quickness  of  thought  or  of  repartee.  It  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  a  far  better  test  of  every  moral  and 
mental  quality,  except  very  rapid  Anpassung,  and  the 
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latter  quality,  though  occasionally  important  in  all  pro- 
fessions, is  less  important  in  the  educational  than  in 
most.  As  a  brutal  method  of  elimination,  the  insistence 
on  smartness  of  reply  in  an  interview  may  be  excusable, 
for  elimination  there  must  be  under  present  conditions, 
but  for  every  other  purpose  the  interview  should  be 
exhaustive  and  deliberate. 

So  long,  however,  as  haste  and  amateur  judgment  are 
allowed  to  play  their  part  in  interviews,  one  principle 
should  be  observed.  Every  point  scored  by  a  candidate 
should  be  reckoned  in  his  favour ;  the  blunders  he  may 
make  should  be  ignored.  Probably  no  interview  can 
exalt  a  fool  into  a  sensible  man,  but  it  may  easily  reduce 
a  sensible  man  to  a  fool.  Blunders,  therefore,  may  be 
■chance  blunders  ;  a  clever  reply,  a  dignified  exposition,  a 
graceful  manner,  spring  from  training  or  character ; 
chance  scarcely  enters  into  them  at  all.  The  only 
exception  that  occurs  to  the  writer  is  that  of  deep-rooted 
errors  of  pronunciation  and  the  like  ;  these  afford  fairly 
conclusive  evidence  of  defective  environment  and  there- 
fore of  lack  of  enterprise  and  self-criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate.  Gross  errors  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment may,  however,  be  committed,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  by  a  really  learned  and  capable  man,  and  if  we 
wish  to  err  administratively  on  the  safe  side,  they  should 
not  be  counted  against  him. 

The  above  list  of  prejudices  (or  principles)  commonly 
operative  in  affairs  of  appointment  is  probably  far  from 
complete.  But  if  even  approximate  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  subject  the  reader  will  be  convinced  that 
though  there  is  hardly  ever  any  corruption  in  such 
affairs  and  though  there  is  much  good- will  and  occasion- 
ally an  empirical  shrewdness  whose  administrative  value 
is  undeniable,  there  is  really  nothing  that  can  claim 
scientific  authority.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
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provided  a  few  hundred  teachers  of  low  grade  attain- 
ments were  excluded,  all  head-teacherships  and  all 
administrative  posts  could  be  filled  by  draioing  lots 
among  the  remainder  without  any  serious  diminution  in 
educational  efficiency.  Our  system  is  not  had,  that  is  the 
most  we  can  say ;  it  might  be  incalculably  better.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  science  has  been  at  a  standstill.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  to  Chapter  VII.  afresh,  he  will  scarcely 
fail  to  ask  liimself  why  the  recent  rapid  advances  in 
methods  of  ascertaining  character  and  capacity  have  not 
yet  been  applied  either  to  teaching  or  to  administration. 
No  mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  a  kind  of 
qualification  which,  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  some 
important  educational  offices,  appears  at  first  sight  to 
play  a  very  great  part.  This  is  the  ivritten  testimonial. 
But  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived  on  this  question.  The 
ordinary  open  testimonial  probably  counts  for  little 
except  in  the  case  of  very  minor  posts.  What  really 
counts  is  the  private  testimonial. 

Most     men     occupying     public     offices     have     been 
approached  at  different  times  in  some  such  terms  as  the 
following : — 
Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  X.,  an  applicant  for  the  above  post,  has  given 
your  name  as  a  reference,  and  I  am  consequently  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  an  announcement  which  gives  some 
particulars  about  the  appointment  and  to  say  that  the 
Director  will  be  greatly  obhged  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  let  him  have  an  expression  of  your  candid  opinion  as  to 
his  fitness  for  the  post. 

Anything  which  you  may  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
about  Mr.  X.  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 
Yours  faithfully. 
It  is  the  replies  obtained  to  inquiries  of   this  kind, 
supplemented,   in    most    cases,    by   an   interview,    that 
carry  weight  in  the  case  of  important  appointments. 
What  is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  this  practice  ? 
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That  it  is  open  to  abuse  is  obvious.  A  malignant  man 
would  revel  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  him  of  injuring 
and  indeed  ruining  the  prospects  of  a  candidate,  and 
though  there  are  probably  few  such  men  occupying 
official  posts,  there  are  plenty  who,  so  long  as  they 
cannot  be  called  to  account,  will  fail  to  do  quite  their 
•best.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  candidate  chooses 
his  "  references "  is  some  protection  for  him,  as  he  is 
not  likely  to  choose  a  bitter  enemy,  and  the  referee 
will  usually  feel  that  the  confidence  shown  in  him 
is  a  challenge  to  his  better  nature.  Still,  there  is  the 
•element  of  unaccountability,  and  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  eliminated. 

**  Abolish,  then,  the  secret  testimonial."  But  this  is 
no  solution  of  the  problem.  We  are  faced  at  every 
point"  by  the  fact  that  if  we  try  to  be  expansively 
-generous  towards  candidates  we  simply  merge  them  in 
an  indistinguishable  crowd  and  thus  leave  things  exactly 
where  we  found  them.  The  testimonial  that  is  not  secret 
is  usually  too  colourless  to  be  of  weight  and  consequence. 
Intended  to  be  read  by  the  candidate  as  well  as  by  others, 
it  gives  little  more  than  a  crude  list  of  his  excellencies; 
and  either  ignores  his  defects  or  expresses  them  through 
such  euphemisms  as  "  conscientious  "  ;  it  can  enter  into 
no  speculative  subtleties  as  to  his  personality  and  the 
development  of  that  personality  which  may  be  expected 
but  which  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  occur  ;  it  is,  in  short, 
s,  coarse  instrument,  and,  with  the  progress  of  psycho- 
logical investigation  its  coarseness  will  become  more  and 
more  obvious.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  its  omissions 
are  eloquent,  its  euphemisms  deceive  no  one,  and  its 
panegyrics  are  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Like  "  long 
•experience,"  the  open  testimonial  thus  fails  to  eliminate. 

Everything  points,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  the 
devising  of  a  kind  of  testimonial  in  which  neither  the 

♦  See  pp.  289-90,  318. 
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Tagueness  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  latter  type,  nor  the 
hateful,  irresponsible  secrecy  of  the  former  shall  be 
present.  The  giver  of  the  testimonial  should,  as  he 
gives  it,  know  that  an  error  of  judgment  on  his  part  may 
be  as  serious  a  thing  for  him  as  for  the  candidate ;  that 
repeated  errors  of  judgment  will  deprive  him  of  publio 
respect;  that,  on  the  contrary,  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  particularly  a  prescience  that  can  detect  qualities  of 
character  before  they  have  become  obvious  by  achieve- 
ment, will  win  for  him  reverence  and  repute.  It  is  clear 
that  if  testimonials  are  to  be  made  more  serious  and  solid 
•documents  than  at  present,  they  must  not  be  written 
under  the  influence  of  momentary  good  feeling  and  of 
prepossessions  springing  from  the  consideration  of  a 
specific  vacant  post,  but  should  be  based  on  extensive 
^nd  contemporary  observation.  Ad  hoc  documents  have 
their  place  and  function,  but  they  are  less  likely  to  spring 
from  permanent  and  reliable  judgments  than  documents 
which  grow  slowly  and,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously  and 
unmotivated. 

Testimonials  should  be  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
psychological  records  of  ability  already  outlined,  though, 
as  above  suggested,  they  may  contain,  in  addition  to 
specific  records,  more  speculative  views  as  to  the  candi- 
date's abilities  (versatility,  reliability,  imaginativeness, 
•etc.),  and  it  will  be  largely  by  the  soundness  of  these 
speculative  views  that  the  ability  of  the  testimonial-giver 
will  ultimately  be  judged.  Testimonial-giving  must 
become,  in  short,  the  task  of  a  special  professional  class 
of  men — the  psychological  advisers ;  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  place  of  testimonials  must  be 
taken  by  documents  of  another  kind. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  urged  afresh  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  our  governing  bodies  to  eliminate  the 
element  of  chance  in  matters  of  appointment.  Or,  rather, 
though  the  element  of  chance  may,  in  the  future,   be 
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definitely  exploited,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  ways  to  be^ 
presently  discussed,  it  should  be  exploited  openly  and 
not  be  allowed  to  play  a  secret  and  therefore  vexatious- 
and  disturbing  part.  There  is  no  guarantee,  under  our 
present  system,  that  real  merit  will  receive  recognition  ; 
all  we  can  say  is  that  the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  it 
will.  There  is  no  guarantee — there  is  not  a  one  to  one^ 
chance — that  merit  of  a  specific  kind  will  receive  just, 
that  kind  of  recognition  and  opportunity  that  it  deserves. 
If,  in  our  elementary  schools  at  this  moment,  there  is 
a  young  teacher  endowed  with  psychological  insight  ex- 
traordinary, what  likelihood  is  there  that  his  talents  will 
find  an  appropriate  environment  for  their  exercise  ?  Here 
is  a  youth  of  astonishing  versatility,  but  of  defective  per- 
sistence, what  chance  has  he  of  being  placed  in  that- 
niche  of  the  system  where  he  can  work  for  the  state  tO' 
the  greatest  advantage?  And  when  we  go  lower  down 
the  ladder  of  merit  we  can  ask  similar  questions  con- 
cerning the  mediocre  talents  of  this  man  or  that.  Are 
we  making  the  best  use  of  those  talents,  humble  though 
they  are?     Or  are  we  gambling  with  them  ? 

Any  system  that  is  fitful  and  faddy,  moved  by  spurts  and 
scares,  by  prejudices  and  by  reactions  from  prejudices,, 
is  a  source  of  moral  injury  to  those  who  come  in  contact- 
with  it,  destroying  confidence  and  producing  disappoint- 
ment, cynicism,  and  sometimes  despair.  Whatever  rights 
our  public  bodies  possess,  they  have  no  right,  by  springing 
unexpected  principles  of  appointment  on  their  servants, 
to  break  faith. 

London  and  the  provinces,  our  boroughs  and  our 
county  districts,  differ  among  themselves  in  matters  of 
appointment,  and  the  criticisms  contained  in  this  book 
are  not  applicable  indiscriminately.  Only  in  one  large 
centre  of  population  is  a  bureaucracy  estabUshed  on  an 
extensive  scale ;  in  others  it  exists  to  a  limited  extent,. 
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and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  awakened  the  criticism  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors,  expressed  in  the  Holmes 
Circular;  in  others,  again,  the  official  element  is  negli- 
gible and  the  layman  reigns  ostensibly  supreme.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  leading  representatives  of  teachers' 
organisations  have  admitted — to  the  writer  and  others — 
that  they  prefer  the  bureaucratic  system,  where  it  exists^ 
to  the  system  of  wire-pulling,  sycophancy,  and  chaoa 
which,  in  matters  of  appointment,  prevailed  when  laymen 
were  solely  responsible.  The  weakness  of  the  teachers' 
position  is  that,  while  recognising  the  value  of  the 
advance  from  lay  muddle  to  bureaucratic  efficiency, 
they  hesitate,  pending  the  invention  of  new  safeguards 
against  bureaucratic  abuses,  to  recommend  a  further 
advance.  The  present  book  is  an  attempt  to  supply  tha 
need  thus  indicated. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


The   Advance  Towards    Definiteness, 


Chaptees  XIII.  to  XV.  were  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  educational 
administration.  This  application  seems  justified  on  two 
grounds.  First,  it  would  supply  records  of  pupils' 
abilities,  which  records  would  be  valuable  in  at  least 
two  ways,  valuable  to  the  psychologist  in  his  investiga- 
tions and  valuable  in  connection  with  appointments  to 
the  civil  service  and,  indeed,  ultimately  to  all  posts 
in  the  nation.  Second,  the  application  of  statistical 
methods  to  school  work  would  contribute,  to  that 
important  department  of  educational  administration 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of  teachers,  a  factor  of 
definiteness  at  present  absent.  How  unsatisfactory, 
even  wlien  transparently  honest,  our  methods  of  ap- 
pointment are,  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  if  lay  acquaintance  with  schools  were  greatly 
increased,  the  situation  would  be  substantially  im- 
proved ;  for  psychological  investigation  has  shown 
that,  even  with  much  experience  of  the  individuals 
whose  "ability"  is  being  estimated,  human  judgment 
is  slipshod  and  unreliable. 

Suppose  two  teachers  who  know  a  class  of  pupils  well 
are  asked  to  rank  them  in  order  of  merit.  "  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  found  that  the  two  esti- 
mates  show   high   correspondence,  about   -80  or  more. 
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But  when  it  caa  be  arranged  that  the  two  teachers 
really  form  their  estimates  independently  of  one  another, 
do  not  discuss  the  children  together,  nor  hear  of  the 
same  examination  results,  etc.,  then  this  correspondence 
shows  a  surprising  shrinkage,  thus  revealing  the  previous 
high  coefficient  to  have  been  spurious.""  If  this  is  the 
case  with  teachers  who,  for  twelve  months  or  more  have 
been  in  daily  contact  with  their  pupils,  what  chance  has 
a  lay  committee,  assisted  or  unassisted  by  the  advice 
of  an  overworked  director  who  may  or  may  not  know 
more  about  education  than  about  law  or  cotton-spinning 
or  bookkeeping,  to  decide  whether  one  teacher  or 
another  is  of  the  higher  merit  ? 

If,  primarily  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  education  in 
general,  and,  secondarily  to  supply  machinery  for  judging 
of  teachers'  merit,  a  system  of  school  examinations  is  rein- 
troduced— and  we  have  seen  above f  that  there  are  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  proposal — these  examinations 
should  be  of  two  kinds,  at  any  rate  until  psychological 
investigation  has  advanced  so  much  further  than  at  pre- 
sent as  to  simplify  the  whole  problem. 

The  A  examinations  should  represent  an  attempt  to 
assess  the  actual  teaching  regarded  as  a  process  of  infor- 
mation-giving and  habit-formation.  These  examinations 
would  not  differ  in  essence  from  those  held  at  present 
and  they  need  not  necessarily  be  identical  throughout 
the  country  or  the  locality.  They  would  not,  however, 
confine  themselves  so  rigidly  as  many  head  teachers* 
examinations  to  a  term's  work  or  a  year's  work,  and 
they  would  involve  a  large  viva  voce  element,  habits  of 
speech,  body,  etc.,  being  assessed  quite  as  carefully  as 
knowledge  of  geography. 

The  B  examinations  would  be  a  development  of  the 
intelligence  tests  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  Spearman. |     The 

♦Spearman,  "Correlation  Calculated  from  Faulty  Data." — Journal  qf 
Psychology,  October,  1910. 

+  Pp.  291-293.  X  See  above,  p.  292. 
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tests  imposed  would  be  much  more  remote  from  the 
school  syllabus  than  those  of  the  A  kind ;  they  would 
be  such  as  only  very  exceptional  children  could  obtain 
high  marks  upon ;  they  would  vary  from  time  to  time 
so  that  "  cram  "  would  be  impossible,  and,  though  held 
annually,  they  would  not  be  imposed  every  year  upon 
every  child,  but  would  be  on  a  fairly  strict  age  basis ; 
every  child  of,  say,  seven,  ten,  thirteen,  sixteen  ...  or 
eight,  twelve,  fifteen,  .  .  .  having  to  take  the  examination 
corresponding  to  his  age. 

More  will  be  said  later  on  upon  the  subject  of  examina- 
tions, in  which  connection  the  work  of  Binet,  Spearman, 
Burt,  and  others,  is  important.  But  assuming  that 
some  such  a  system  as  the  above  has  been  devised,  let 
us  consider  its  importance  for  the  teacher. 

If  he  is  thorough,  there  would  be  evidences  of  it  in 
the  A  examinations ;  if  he  is  stimulating  there  would  be 
evidences  of  it  in  the  B  examinations.  Always  assuming 
that  these  examinations  are  well  adapted  to  serve  their 
intended  purposes  (and  if  they  are  not,  the  examiners 
must  be  asked  why),  it  is  clear  that  an  element  of 
precision  will  now  be  present  in  our  educational  system, 
an  element  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  connection 
with  the  promotion — if  there  is  to  be  promotion — of 
teachers.  The  teacher  whose  classes  do  well  in  the  A  and 
B  examinations  will  have  a  claim  which,  only  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  can  possibly  be  passed  over. 
His  promotion  (or  his  decoration  with  educational 
honours)  will  no  longer  depend  upon  the  verdict^ 
occasionally  mistaken,  of  an  ofificial,  or  upon  the  amount 
of  influence  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  £k 
committee. 

But  the  present  writer,  although  regarding  a  reformed 
examinational  system  as  vitally  necessary  alike  for 
pupils  and  for  teachers  and  as  the  only  serious  alter- 
native to  a  system  of  benevolent  bureaucratic  despotism^ 
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would  urge  that  there  are  some  pedagogical  factors  for 
which  not  even  a  perfected  examinational  system  can 
make  adequate  provision.  There  are  certain  graces 
of  manner  on  the  teacher's  part,  certain  delicacies, 
brilliances,  or  originalities  of  method,  to  which  the  A 
examinations  would  bear  no  witness,  and  even  the  B 
examinations  all  too  little. 

A  system  of  public  specimen  lessons  would  allow,  in 
some  measure,  of  these  qualities  being  recognised,  and 
the  writer  accordingly  suggests  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system,  which  already  exists  in  one  country, 
though  not  in  so  prominent  and  elaborate  a  form  as  is 
here  suggested.  In  France,  a  teacher  is  chosen  by  lot 
to  give  a  lesson  at  the  half-yearly  conferences,  presided 
over  by  the  inspector  and  attended  by  all  the  teachers, 
of  the  district,  and  the  writer  is  informed  that  in  Jean 
Coste,  a  French  pedagogical  novel  by  Lavergne,  a 
graphic  account  of  such  a  conference  is  given. 

A  system  of  selecting  teachers  by  lot  for  such  a 
purpose  as  the  above  would  seem,  in  our  country, 
somewhat  artificial  and  extravagant.  Teachers  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  object  to  it.  Yet  the  method 
has  immense  advantages,  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
will,  in  the  years  to  come,  play  a  considerable  part  in 
some  administrative  affairs. 

The  wit  of  man  has  never  been  able  to  devise,  so  far, 
a  plan  by  which  the  good  things  of  the  world  can  be 
divided  among  men  with  even  a  distant  approach  to 
fairness.  Here  is  a  house  with  a  beautiful  situation,  and 
here  is  one  that  is  depressing ;  here  are  theatre  seats 
that  give  a  good  view  of  the  stage,  and  here  are  seats 
that  give  an  inferior  view ;  here  is  an  eloquent  preacher 
or  lecturer,  here  is  an  inferior  one.  At  present  nothing 
but  the  brutal  power  of  wealth  decides  the  distribution 
of  such  things.  Even  the  claims  of  infirmity  or  genius 
weigh  as  nothing  in   the  balance.     The   wealthy,  who 
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need  fresh  air  and  scenery  least,  get  the  house  with  the 
good  situation  ;  the  wealthy,  who  need  art  least  and 
have  most  leisure,  get  the  best  seats  and  have  not  to 
wait  even  five  minutes  for  them ;  the  wealthy  get — or  can 
get  if  they  choose — the  eloquent  preacher  or  lecturer. 
Until  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  remedied  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  method  of  drawing  lots  represents,  in 
comparison,  a  device  of  surpassing  fairness. 

So,  too,  in  the  present  instance.  The  goddess  of 
Chance  knows  no  favourites.  A  teacher  selected  by 
lot  is  making  no  claims  of  superiority  over  his 
colleagues,  as  he  might  appear  to  be  doing  if  he 
volunteered  for  the  task  in  question.  The  know- 
ledge, too,  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  anyone  at  any 
moment  would  be  a  very  living  stimulus  to  the  whole 
professional  body.  But  perhaps  the  chief  advantage 
of  the  method  is  that  it  would  act  as  a  safeguard 
against  ofi&cial  egoism.  As  will  be  emphasised  in  the 
following  pages,  a  bureaucracy  possessing  great  power 
is  a  necessity  in  a  highly  organised  state.  But  it  has 
its  dangers.  The  best  of  officials  may  have  his  pre- 
judices for  and  against  a  particular  teacher;  a  public 
lesson  given  by  a  teacher  chosen  by  lot  would  be  a 
check  to  such  prejudices ;  if  his  favourite  teacher  did 
badly,  or  if  the  teacher  whom  he  disparaged  or  disliked 
did  well,  the  facts  would  be  obvious  to  the  world  and, 
in  particular,  to  the  body  of  lay  managers  to  whom 
the  official  is  responsible.  In  short,  the  official  who 
had  no  eye  for  real  ability  would  stand  convicted  of 
a  certain  measure  of  incapacity.  The  special  advan- 
tage of  the  method  of  drawing  lots  would,  therefore, 
lie  in  its  effect  on  the  official's  own  attitude  towards 
his  work.  Irresponsibility,  tempered  by  pinpricks  from 
managers  and  vague  criticisms  from  the  public,  would 
give  place  to  genuine  responsibility — the  crying  need 
of  official  life. 
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Still,  as  already  said,  the  method  of  drawing  lots  is 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  modern  administration,  and 
its  employment  is  here  mentioned  only  as  a  possibility 
deserving  careful  consideration.  Even,  however,  if  this 
method  of  selection  or  elimination  be  rejected,  the  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  public  criticism  lesson 
remain  as  great  as  ever.  It  would  add  another  element 
of  definiteness  and  publicity  to  our  methods  of  discover- 
ing and  recognising  ability ;  it  would  open  the  minds 
of  mediocre  or  reactionary  teachers  to  the  existence  of 
higher  standards  of  work  than  their  own,  and  would 
thus  diminish  the  discontent  which  springs  from  inflated 
views  of  one's  own  merit ;  and  it  would  open  vistas  of 
distinction — even  if  no  promotion  followed  immediately 
or  necessarily — to  those  teachers  who  were  willing  to 
appear  in  public  as  givers  of  these  specimen  demon- 
strations. The  selected  teacher  would  have  "  had  his 
hour " ;  he  would  have  been,  for  a  while,  under  the 
limelight  instead  of  in  the  shadow  of  eternal  routine. 

Lessons  of  the  kind  here  discussed  should  not  be 
modelled  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  criticism  lessons  of 
our  training  colleges.  Indeed,  the  word  "  criticism " 
had  better  be  avoided  altogether  in  this  connection. 
Stress  has  been  laid  in  a  preceding  chapter  on  the 
fatal  ease  with  which  criticism,  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word,  is  forthcoming  in  all  walks  of  life ;  upon 
the  sense  of  superiority  which  it  gives  to  its  user  and 
the  sense  of  grievance  to  its  victim.  Public  specimen 
lessons  should  afford  no  scope  for  such  abuses.  In  the 
first  place,  all  petty  criticisms  of  the  teacher's  gestures, 
speech,  etc.  (legitimate  in  other  circumstances)  should 
be  excluded,  and  stress  be  laid  only  on  the  funda- 
mental things,  upon  what  the  teacher  aimed  at  doing 
and  upon  the  methods  he  deliberately  chose  to  employ. 
In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  should  himself  be 
allowed   the   opportunity   of    proffering   the   first   criti- 
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cism.  In  the  third  place,  the  whole  function  should 
be  presided  over  by  someone  who  is  a  profound, 
practical  psychologist,  who  is  himself,  or  has  himself 
been,  a  teacher,  and  who,  if  he  chose,  could  descend 
into  the  arena  and  give  a  lesson  equal  or  superior  to 
the  one  over  which  he  presides. 

But  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  criticism 
lessons,  perhaps  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  teachers  volun- 
teering, or  being  selected,  or  balloting,  for  the  honour 
of  giving  the  lessons,  would  not  be  the  only  possible 
way  of  supplying  additional  matter  for  administratioaal 
judgment  on  teachers'  work. 

Even  more  important  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Suggestion  Booh  referred  to  in  a  preceding  chapter.* 

A  teacher's  "  results,"  as  revealed  in  the  A  or  B 
examinations,  may  fall  below  those  achieved  by  others ; 
he  may  not  reach  the  very  highest  level  of  efficiency  in 
facing  a  class ;  yet  he  may  possess  an  unusually  original 
and  fertile  mind,  and  the  very  difficulties  he  has  had  to 
face  may  have  served  to  stimulate  that  mind  to  creative 
effort.  It  is  not  always  the  very  best  teachers  who  are 
the  most  valuable  educationists.  Those  to  whom  diffi- 
culties are  unknown  are  least  able  to  explain  to  others 
how  difficulties  can  be  overcome — least  able  to  penetrate 
to  principles  of  method — and  there  is  often  a  hardness 
and  contempt  in  their  attitude  towards  those  whose 
achievements  have  had  a  more  laborious  origin  than 
their  own. 

"  Wer  nie  sein  Bred  mit  Thranen  ass, 
Wer  nicht  die  kummervollen  Niichte, 
Auf  seinem  Bette  weiiiend  sass, 

Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlischen  Machte." 

These  words   of   Goethe   contain  a  lesson  for  all  of  us 
mediocre  people,  to  whom  little  or  nothing  comes  easily. 

*  p.  91. 
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We  can,  if  we  choose,  and  if  we  are  given  a  chance,  extract 
from  our  difficulties,  and  even  our  disappointments  and 
failures,  not  only  strength  and  encouragement  for  our- 
selves and  others,  but  perhaps  new  views  of  life,  ideas 
that  mark  a  positive  advance  in  human  thought. 

But,  as  just  said,  we  must  be  "  given  a  chance."  If 
human  experience  is  the  priceless  and  creative  thing 
here  asserted,  administrational  methods  must  allow  for 
the  collecting  and  fructifying  of  this  experience.  In 
other  words,  it  must  provide  opportunities  for  teachers, 
or,  indeed  (if  we  take  a  wider  view  than  the  present),  for 
civil  servants,  employees  and  citizens,  to  put  on  record 
any  thoughts  of  a  constructive  nature  that  occur  to 
them,  even  if  they  are  no  more  than  thoughts  and  have 
not  been  systematically  worked  out  or  correlated  with 
others.  Thoughts  seem  to  need  a  definite  period  for 
incubation  (twenty  years  at  least),  and  to  keep  a  single 
one  back  may  be  seriously  to  delay  the  progress  of  civiH- 
sation  and  perhaps  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering  or 
death  to  millions  of  human  beings. 

But  the  race  as  a  whole  is  not  the  only  party  interested 
in  the  institution  of  a  suggestion  book.  The  individual 
has  his  rights,  a  fact  abundantly  recognised  when  ^property 
is  at  stake,  inadequately  recognised  in  the  case  of  material 
inventions,  but  not  recognised  at  all  in  the  world  of  social 
and  educational  ideas.  If  to-morrow  one  of  our  teachers 
were  to  think  of  a  supremely  excellent  way  of  teaching 
music  or  of  organising  a  school,  there  would  be  no 
medium  of  dissemination  on  which  he  could  rely  and 
not  even  any  certainty  that  the  authorship  of  the  idea 
would  ever  be  publicly  assigned  to  him.  No  doubt  there 
are  educational  journals — amazingly  few,  by  the  way— 
but  they  are  largely  commercial  ventures,  and  have 
no  necessary  interest  in  ideas  until  they  have  "  caught 
on."  Besides,  the  matter  here  being  considered  is  not 
the    systematic    working  out   of   an   idea   into   a   form 
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which  would  justify  the  writing  of  an  article  or  book^ 
but  the  recording  of  the  very  inception  of  an  idea,  so 
that  the  credit  of  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  true  author. 

The  reader  may  think  that  the  assignment  of  such 
credit  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  it  is  administratively  all-important. 
"  An  ill-favour'd  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own,"  said  Touch- 
stone of  his  homely  bride  ;  and  though  the  perils  of 
egoism  have  been  shown  in  previous  chapters  to  be 
serious,  some  form  of  egoism  enters  into  most,  if  not 
all,  human  actions ;  and  of  these  many  forms  the  most 
innocent  and  the  most  salutary  is  that  which  is  con- 
cerned with  man's  creative  functions.  Of  a  piece  of 
clever  handwork,  of  an  ably  prepared  and  ably-delivered 
speech,  of  a  novel  idea  to  which  our  mind  leapt  in  a 
moment  of  exaltation  or  synthesis,  we  have  a  right  to- 
be  proud,  at  any  rate  until  the  philosophy  of  legitimate 
pride  is  less  obscure  than  at  present. 

Any  administrational  system  which  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  systematic  collection  and  exploitation 
of  suggestions  is  falling  short  of  its  possibilities.  It 
is  committing  the  same  mistake  as  the  teacher  commits- 
who,  instead  of  harnessing  the  manifold  instincts  of  the 
child  to  the  educational  chariot,  flouts  them  as  dangerous 
or  ignores  them  as  insignificant.  If  administration  is 
unable  to  employ  the  "  instinct  of  self-assertion  "  or 
employs  it  only  in  the  form  of  greed  of  salary,  it  has 
hardly  learnt  the  alphabet  of  its  task. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  not  merely  negative,, 
a  mere  loss  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  progress.  They 
are  positive,  disintegrating,  corrupting.  Ideas  become 
fathered  on  the  wrong  owners,  who  leap  into  pro- 
minence, popularity,  and  power  without  possessing  any 
real  originality  of  mind,  while  the  genuine  parents  in 
sulky  bitterness  withdraw  from  all  hearty  co-opera- 
tion with   the   system,  develop  into  malignant  egoists^ 
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adopt  a  critical  or  truculent  attitude  towards  the 
authorities,  or  perhaps  transfer  all  their  real  interest 
to  other  spheres  of  work  in  which  recognition  is  easier 
to  obtain. 

To  avoid  these  dangers  the  writer  suggests  that,  either 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  of  the  local 
authority,  a  Suggestion  Book  or  a  series  of  books  be 
provided,  in  which  anyone  may  enter  whatever  ideas, 
particularly  ideas  of  a  constructive  nature,  occur  to  him, 
the  entries  being  dated  and  signed.  Of  course,  if  any  one 
of  these  ideas  were  palpably  second-hand,  or  had  been 
anticipated,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  other  educationists 
(teachers,  ofi&cials,  or  laymen)  to  add  a  note  to  that 
effect,  showing  the  probable  or  possible  source  of  the 
idea ;  and  thus  again  we  should  have  a  check — a  mutual 
check — upon  teachers  and  officials  alike.  For  suppose 
— as  would  probably  happen  if  the  Suggestion  Book 
were  established  to-morrow — not  ten  officials  or  school 
teachers  in  England  could  instantaneously  identify  tie 
origin,  or  the  first  appearance  in  educational  history,  ol: 
this  or  that  idea,  they  would  stand  condemned,  while 
the  one  or  two  who  were  not  so  richly  equipped  with 
ignorance  would  stand  revealed  to  the  world.  The 
Suggestion  Book  would  thus  be  another  step  towards 
accountability.  It  would  exorcise  the  pride  of  the 
ignoramus  as  well  as  perform  its  more  positive  task 
of  ensuring  that  creative  minds  should  not  be  robbed 
of  their  due. 

Another  device  for  discovering  ability  (and,  occasion- 
ally, for  demonstrating  inability  or  pseudo  ability)  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  system  by  which  teachers, 
and,  of  course,  officials,  could  contribute  original  theses 
or  monographs  on  educational  and  kindred  topics. 

Under  the  Warwickshire  County  Council — and  pos- 
sibly this  is  not  the  only  public  body — prizes  are  offered 
yearly  for  essays  of  the  kind  here  referred  to.     A  sub- 
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jecfc  recently  assigned  was,  "The  means  of  developing 
individuality  in  children."  Under  the  London  County 
Council  an  annual  educational  conference  is  held  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  selected  teachers.  These  two 
methods  represent  in  germ  what  is  here  suggested,  but 
they  would  need  to  be  placed  on  a  more  exacting  and,  so 
to  speak,  responsible  basis  before  they  would  yield  their 
full  administrative  and  promotional  value.  The  essays 
would,  for  example,  need  to  be  exhaustively  criticised 
and  their  paternity  ascertained,  for  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  productions  of  this  kind; 
some  may  be  positively  epoch-making,  others  may  be 
mere  richauffds  possessing  no  significance  at  all,  in 
others,  again,  one  valuable  thought  may  be  buried 
among  a  mass  of  the  commonplace  and  conventional. 
At  present  it  is  no  one's  business — no  one's  responsible 
business — to  distinguish  between  these  cases;  yet  surely 
this  task  is  one  to  which  any  efficient  system  of  admini- 
stration should  address  itself. 

Clearly  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the 
composition  of  formal  essays  and  the  entering  of  sug- 
gestions in  a  Suggestion  Book.  There  are  differences, 
however,  in  human  nature,  and  one  mind  might  be  rich 
in  the  production  of  isolated  suggestions,  and  yet  be 
defective  in  architectonic  power — carrying  out  an  idea 
or  correlating  it  with  other  ideas.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
assert  that  either  one  of  these  types  was  higher  than  the 
other ;  each  should  be  allowed  for,  each  should  be  given 
a  wide  field  of  activity.  The  versatile  mind  will  fly  to 
the  Suggestion  Book,  the  constructive  mind  will  find 
in  the  essay  or  thesis  a  more  satisfactory  vehicle  of 
expression.  Or  a  crude  though  useful  thought  may  be 
recorded  first  in  the  Suggestion  Book,  and  may,  years 
later,  reappear  in  a  more  complete  form. 

The  reader  may  possibly  object  that  of  essays  and 
treatises  the  world  already  has  enough.     The  verbosity 
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of  pedagogical  books  is  particularly  notorious.  The 
present  writer  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  are 
conscious  in  their  hearts  of  the  vices  which  infect  most 
of  their  writings  on  educational  topics ;  the  unripeness  of 
thought,  if  genuine  thought  is  present  at  all,  and  the 
fearful  thinness  and  dilution  of  the  whole.  We  are 
almost  compelled,  as  a  well-known  educationist  said  to 
the  writer,  to  write  ten  chapters  where  one  ought  to 
suffice,  because  we  have  to  prove  that  we  have  thought 
and  read  around  the  subject,  and,  except  for  the  super- 
fluous nine,  we  should  be  accused,  by  "the  persistent 
men  of  one  idea  apiece,  who  make  popular  movements,"* 
of  having  "omitted"  this  or  "ignored"  that.  One 
dare  not  advocate  direct  methods  without  being  accused 
of  "ignoring"  indirect,  though,  perchance,  we  may  else- 
where have  sung  the  praises  of  the  latter  with  all  the 
strength  of  our  lungs.  Herbart  dare  not  emphasise 
instruction  without  being  accused  of  undervaluing  train- 
ing and  discipline,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  he  may 
have  written  elaborate  chapters  on  all  three.  It  is  con- 
troversies of  this  kind,  controversies  between  men  who 
have  no  confidence  in  each  other's  breadth  of  view  or 
even  in  each  other's  actual  knowledge,  that  fill  the  most 
serious  books  on  education,  while  the  less  serious  are 
feebler  still  and  leave  every  controversy  alone.  Nothing 
is  "  thrashed  out  and  permanently  established."  Every- 
thing is  lateral,  diffuse,  circular ;  nothing  is  consecutive, 
intensive,  final. 

This  being  the  case,  the  proposal  to  throw  the  flood- 
gates wide  open  and  let  loose  new  torrents  of  essays 
and  theses  cannot  but  awaken  doubts.  But  in  truth 
there  are  very  few  existent  essays  or  theses  on  educa- 
tion that  would  endure  the  competent  psychological  and 
official  criticism  that  is  here  assumed  or  proposed.  What 
is  needed  is  a  type  of  thesis  springing  out  of  years  of 

♦  Graham  Wallas,  Ufe  of  Francit  Place,  p.  60. 
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experience  and  out  of  wide  knowledge  of  all  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  on  the  subject  in  question  ;  no 
ad  hoc  thesis  imposed  from  without,  hastily  compiled, 
and  without  any  relation  to  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  or  official  who  writes  it.  Occasionally,  as 
under  the  Warwickshire  County  Council,  specific  sub- 
jects may  be  assigned  from  above,  but  even  with  this 
plan  in  operation,  theses  of  the  other  kind  should  be 
allowed  and  encouraged. 

And  suppose  a  given  thesis  is  found  to  be  verbose, 
pointless,  inconsequent,  wholly  second-hand ;  will  this 
ba  allowed  to  carry  a  candidate  through  the  narrow 
door  of  promotion  ?  No ;  it  will  close  the  door  more 
firmly  against  him.  For  at  the  heart  of  the  admini- 
strative machine  there  will  be,  as  suggested  above,'''  a 
group  of  officials  each  of  whom  is  a  veritable  "  maestro 
di  color  che  sanno,"  a  master  of  those  who  know,  a 
"  philosopher-king,"  a  practical  psychologist  who  can 
distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  fraudulent,  the  good 
from  the  mediocre,  and  the  mediocre  from  the  worth- 
less. And  every  thesis  will  be  critically  annotated  by 
them,  and  the  annotations  will  remain  permanently  on 
record. 

But  these  master  officials  themselves,  will  they  be 
infallible  ?  No ;  but  they  will  be  responsible,  they  will  be 
accountable.  If  they  err  in  judgment,  if  they  eulogise 
the  mediocre  or  depreciate  the  brilliant  and  original,  their 
annotations  will,  sooner  or  later,  turn  against  them. 
For  everything  said  and  done  will  be  on  record;  shifty 
verdicts  and  casual  opinions  will  have  no  place  in  this 
type  of  organisation  ;  the  official  will  have  immense 
power,  but  if  he  abuses  it  through  ignorance,  incom- 
petence, laxity,  or  prejudice,  no  river  of  Lethe  will 
obliterate  the  memory  of  his  failure.  He  will  have 
every   motive   to   be   competent,    because,   if   he    prove 

•  Pp.  811,  812. 
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incompetent,  the  world  will,  sooner  or  later,  know  him 
for  what  he  is. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  actual  publication  of 
theses  is  to  be  determined,  much  the  same  may  be  said 
as  in  the  case  of  selecting  teachers  for  giving  public 
specimen  lessons.  Many  theses  may  be  printed  out- 
right with  the  ofKcial  imprimatur;  in  the  case  of  others 
of  less  ostensible  merit,  there  may  be  a  system  of  delays. 
But,  as  a  safeguard  against  arbitrary  officialism,  the 
element  of  chance  may  be  allowed  to  play  a  part,  and 
a  thesis  which  every  oflScial  pronounces  worthless  may, 
if  it  win  in  the  ballot,  stand  forth  before  the  world  to 
condemn  the  man  who  wrote  it  or  the  officials  who 
could  not  discern  its  merits. 

Theses  on  educational  and  sociological  topics  do  not 
exhaust  the  possibilities  at  present  under  discussion. 
Unless  the  writer  is  mistaken,  public  educational  bodies 
will,  sooner  or  later,  take  the  production  of  school  books 
into  their  own  hands.  The  present  system,  by  which  an 
amateur  educationist  sitting  in  a  publisher's  office  and 
motivated  only  by  the  prospect  of  monetary  gain  supplies 
books  which  inspectors  and  psychologists  have  humbly  to 
accept,  is  too  ludicrous  to  last.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
have  the  official  production,  not  for  monetary  gain,  but  for 
educational  efficiency,  of  books  possessing  all  the  merits 
•of  the  multitudinous  productions  which  at  present  glut 
the  market.  When  that  day  comes  the  teacher  who  can 
contribute  most  helpfully  to  the  work  here  outlined  will 
hardly  fail  of  recognition. 

And  if,  as  the  writer  believes,  our  schools  will  some 
day  possess  a  ritual  and  a  liturgy  nobler  than  anything 
that  any  Church  has  yet  conceived,  there  will,  in  the 
creation  of  that  ritual,  be  scope  for  the  originality  of 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  teachers. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  that  in  a  few  cases  a  teacher  wins 
renown  outside  the  strict   limits  of  educational  work. 
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He  may  be  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  dramatist — it  is  sur- 
prising that  England  has  never  produced  an  educational 
drama !  In  all  such  cases  the  literary  or  other  achieve- 
ments should  count  towards  promotion  if,  as  Thorndike 
urges,  desirable  mental  qualities  stand  in  direct  correla- 
tion with  each  other.  The  power  to  write  creditable 
poetry  does  not  pass  over  into  the  power  to  manage 
boys  or  men,  but  it  is  pri7na  facie  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  ability,  more  or  less  "general,"  though 
other  considerations  may  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
No  one  qualification,  in  fact,  not  even  the  possession  of 
the  dramatic  instinct  as  shown  in  the  public  specimen 
lessons,  is  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  decisive,  but  it. 
is  at  least  to  be  regarded. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  Heart  of  the  System, 


The  preceding  suggestions,  though  somewhat  unfamiliar 
in  sound,  carry  a  certain  plausibility  with  them.  Funda- 
mental difficulties,  however,  are  facing  us  at  every  point. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  head  teacher  ? 

The  question  is  a  perfectly  serious  one  and  may,  at  any 
moment,  from  considerations  of  educational  economy, 
become  one  of  public  and  practical  importance.  A 
watchful  education  committee  is  certain  to  discover, 
before  long,  that  the  school  class  is  a  more  definite 
unit  than  the  school  itself,  that  the  class  teacher  is  a 
more  fundamental  and  indispensable  school  officer  than 
the  head  teacher,  and  that  the  latter  is  increasingly 
approximating  to  the  status  of  a  secretary,  inspector, 
or  administrator.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  an 
educational  system  might  be  worked  with  considerable 
success  if  no  new  head  teachers  were  appointed  at  all, 
and  if  their  places  were  taken  by  (1)  class  teachers, 
one  in  each  school  being  set  free  from  class  teaching 
for  a  few  hours  a  week  but  with  small  directive  responsi- 
bility ;  (2)  a  new  type  of  inspector,  superintendent,  or 
peripatetic  adviser.  The  possibiHty  of  this  plan  must 
be  fairly  faced,  for  undoubtedly  it  possesses  many 
advantages. 
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The  first  is  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  as  the 
abolition  of  the  head  teacher  would  not  only  be 
economical  for  the  State,  but  would  set  funds  free 
for  raising,  to  some  extent,  the  salaries  of  class 
teachers,  the  plan  might  be  popular  both  with  admini- 
strative bodies  and  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  majority  of  whom  have  small  hope  of  ever 
being  promoted  to  headships. 

The  average  class  teacher  would  probably  welcome 
the  plan  for  other  reasons  than  the  increase  of  his 
salary  that  it  might  involve.  With  the  abolition  of 
the  head  teacher,  he  would  no  longer  occupy  so 
definitely  subordinate  a  position  as  at  present.  After 
all,  is  not  the  system  by  which  each  school  has  a 
"head"  and  a  "staff"  the  descendant  of  the  system 
by  which  each  school  had  a  "teacher"  and  a  number 
of  "  pupil  teachers  "  or  "  monitors  " — temporary,  un- 
fledged assistants  to  the  one  permanent,  qualified 
chief?  Are  not  our  ideas  too  dominated  still  by  the 
latter  notion?  Is  it  any  more  than  a  tradition?  For 
present-day  assistant  teachers,  to  only  a  minority  of 
whom  can  "  promotion  "  ever  come,  and  to  whom  the 
whole  question  of  promotion  is  an  anxious  one,  inflicting 
humiliation  on  many,  and  generating  friction,  jealousy, 
bitterness,  and  often  nervous  troubles,  the  possibility  of 
the  abolition  of  their  subordinate  relationship  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  pleasing  rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  plan  has  attractions,  too,  for  the  administrator. 
It  would  involve  more  centralisation,  and  centralisation 
is  generally  dear  to  the  administrator's  heart.  It  would 
involve,  if  not  more  efficiency,  at  any  rate  a  more  uniform 
level  of  efficiency,  for  examinations  would  have  to  be 
organised  by  the  central  or  local  bodies  and  the  results 
of  them  would  be  more  pubUc,  striking,  comparable 
and  exploitable  than  the  results  buried  in  a  number 
of  head  teachers'  semi-private  record  books.     Lastly,  it 
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•would  get  rid  of  the  difficult  and  unpopular  task  of 
selecting  assistants  for  promotion  to  headships. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  plan  appear  to  be  the 
following : 

A  really  capable  head  teacher  is  able  to  weld  together 
the  six,  eight,  or  more  classes  of  a  school  into  an 
organism  which  possesses  new  and  unique  qualities. 
He  is  able,  in  fact,  to  generate  and  employ  esprit  de 
corps  on  an  imposing  scale,  and  to  touch  the  imagin- 
ation and  memory  of  pupils  in  a  manner  that  is  not 
possible  when  smaller  units  are  concerned. 

By  keeping  the  school  together,  he  can  give  it  an 
individuality  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  the  scholars, 
give  it  fame,  give  it  a  tradition,  and  so  forth.  He  is 
able  to  advise  and  help  inexperienced  class  teachers  in 
ways  that  a  peripatetic  director  can  not  (though,  con- 
versely, the  latter,  through  his  wider  observation,  can 
advise  and  help  in  ways  that  he  can  not) ;  his  contact 
with  pupils  may  be  personal  and  yet  sufficiently 
distant  to  have  a  touch  of  the  mysterious;  and  he 
is  able  to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  difficult  dis- 
ciplinary cases. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  quite  truly,  that  the  system  of 
head  teacherships  is  the  only  one  at  present  devised  by 
which  a  vista  of  promotion  is  opened  up  before  the 
teacher's  mind,  and  though  most  assistants  know  that 
they  can  never  become  head  teachers,  the  more  ambiti- 
ous ones  would  be  sorry  to  have  this  vista,  however 
short  a  one,  closed.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  every  school  should  have  not  only  a  head 
master  (or  mistress)  but  a  second  master  (or  mistress), 
in  order  that  the  field  of  promotion  may  be  widened. 
This  professional  argument  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
head  teacherships  would,  however,  lose  its  force  if 
promotion  to  administrative  posts  (inspectorates,  etc.) 
were  thrown  open. 
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Though,  on  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  head 
teacher  system  are  considerable,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  they  are  more  intangible,  and,  one  might  say,  more 
contingent,  than  the  disadvantages.  For  they  mostly 
vanish  when  the  head  teacher  himself  is  inefficient.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  somewhat  similar  controversy  that 
has  raged  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 

The  majority  of  churches  and  chapels  possess,  in  their 
ministers,  men  who  may  be  compared  with  the  head 
masters  of  schools,  men  distinct  from  everyone  else  in 
the  church  and  possessing  practically  a  life  interest  in 
their  office.  The  Methodist  system  is  different  from 
this  in  that  the  minister  is  peripatetic.  The  advantage 
of  the  latter  system  is  that  it  deliberately  allows  for  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  instead  of  making  rash 
assumptions  as  to  its  strength ;  it  recognises  that  one 
minister  is  of  smaller  ability  than  another,  and  might,  if 
permanently  connected  with  a  church,  ruin  its  success ; 
it  recognises  that  a  permanent  connection  tends  to 
diminish  the  freshness  and  increase  the  laziness  of  the 
minister ;  fails  to  educate  and  stimulate  him.  The 
Methodist  system  is  thus  an  important  experiment  '.n 
efficiency,  and  unless  the  writer  is  mistaken  Wesley's 
invention  will  some  day  be  applied,  in  a  modified  and 
moderate  form,  to  educational  administration. 

Certain  it  is  that  very  few  head  teachers  who  have 
been  twenty  or  more  years  in  the  same  school  can 
possibly  be  doing  justice  to  themselves,  their  staff,  or 
their  pupils.  The  reader  is  referred  back  to  the  remarks* 
on  the  inability  of  human  nature  to  feed  successfully 
on  its  own  resources.  The  reference  there  was  to  the 
necessity  for  wide  reading.  But  the  necessity  for  wide 
and  ever  new  experience  is  equally  great.  And  when  the 
writer  looks  all  the  facts  of  the  situation  squarely  in  the 
face — the  need  for  preserving  the  freshness  of  teachers, 
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the  need  for  introducing  greater  elasticity  into  our  methods 
of  promotion,  the  need  for  preventing  the  upgrowth  of 
vested  professional  interests,  and  so  forth — he  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  most  head-teacherships  and, 
indeed,  most  official  appointments  in  connection  with 
education,  should  not  be  for  life,  but  for  a  term  of  years. 
Opposed  though  they  may  be  to  all  our  traditions,  there 
is  really  nothing  absurd — there  is  much  that  is  psycho- 
logically and  administratively  justifiable — in  the  two 
correlated  proposals :  — 

(1)  That  almost  every  teacher  of  ability  and  merit  shall 
obtain  administrative  as  well  as  pedagogical  experience. 

(2)  That  no  dishonour  shall  attach  to  a  career  the 
middle  of  which  has  been  passed  in  administration,  and 
the  beginning  and  end  in  the  classroom. 

The  writer  does  not  propose  to  argue  the  point  that 
classroom  work,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  laboratory,  on 
the  school  journey,  and  the  like,  is,  after  all,  the  one 
and  only  fundamentcil  form  of  educational  work.  The 
administrator,  the  inspector,  and  the  head  master  exist 
for  the  sake  of  the  class  teacher  and  the  class  teacher's 
pupils,  not  the  reverse,  though,  as  in  dozens  of  other 
human  affairs,  e.g.,  money,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Church, 
means  and  ends  have  been  frequently  confused  or  in- 
verted. If  the  reader  needs  convincing  on  the  above 
point  he  has  not  grasped  the  educational  situation  at  all 
and  may  be  left  to  smile,  in  his  unimaginative  way,  at 
the  notion  of  a  great  educationist,  who  has  perhaps 
administered  the  education  of  a  large  town,  spending 
voluntarily,  or  as  the  result  of  a  rota  system,  the  last 
ten  or  more  years  of  his  life  in  the  classroom.  He  who 
smiles  at  such  a  proposal  may  be  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world  but  he  has  never  envisaged  the  grandeur  of  the 
educational  ideal. 

The  writer  realises  that  he  is  here  entering  an  unex- 
plored domain  where  every  step  is  perilous.     He  realises, 
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too,  that  he  will,  on  this  subject,  convey  conviction  ta 
very  few  minds,  partly  because  of  the  comparative 
novelty  of  the  standpoint  adopted,  and  partly  because, 
even  in  his  own  mind,  no  proposals  worthy  of  the  name 
have  crystallised  into  clear  shape. 

Tentatively  and  modestly,  however,  and  with  a  full 
conviction  that  he  may  be  overlooking  many  things 
which  would  introduce  serious  modifications  into  his 
proposals,  he  throws  out  the  following  thoughts : — 

(1)  A  truly  brilliant  class  teacher  is,  morally  and 
intellectually,  as  high  a  being  as  any  officer  in  the 
education  service;  he  should  therefore  be  given  every 
possible  opportunity  for  achieving  distinction  and  renown, 
for  inspiring  and  advising  others,  and  for  exerting  a 
permanent  influence  on  educational  development;  he 
should  not,  however,  be  permanently  torn  away,  or 
bribed  away,  from  the  class  work  he  can  do  supremely 
well.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  allowed  a  period  of 
administrative  activity,  after  which  he  should  revert  to 
the  classroom,  enriched  in  his  own  character  and  crowned 
with  all  the  honour  he  deserves. 

(2)  A  life  interest  in  any  kind  of  work  tends  to 
professional  egoism  and  isolation ;  the  class  teacher 
adopts  a  class  teacher's  attitude,  the  head  teacher  a 
head  teacher's  attitude,  the  inspector  an  inspector's 
attitude ;  proposals  are  thus  airily  made  or  truculently 
rejected  which  would  never  be  made  or  rejected  if  these 
offices  were  not  permanently  distinct  from  each  other.* 
This  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  educational  progress. 

(3)  The  middle  of  life,  with  all  the  problems  of  man- 
hood pressing  insistently  for  solution  and  yet  with  the 
memories  of  youth  not  extinct,  seems  marked  out  as  the 
time  par  excellence  for  administrative  work  on  education. 
Instead  of  this,  we  allow  our  administrators  to  drift 
further  and  further  away  from  the  realities  of  childhood 

♦  See  above,  p.  294. 
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and  youth,  and  we  prevent  many  teachers  in  the  prim© 
of  their  lives  from  having  any  administrative  experience 
at  all.  On  the  assumption  that  there  are  genuine  stages 
in  human  life  between  adolescence  and  senility — an 
hypothesis  here  suggested  rather  than  pressed — are  we 
adapting  our  arrangements  to  those  stages  ?  And  would 
not  the  closing  years  of  many  an  administrator's  life  be 
more  appropriately  spent  in  those  comparatively  con- 
fined and  yet  vital  duties  of  the  classroom  which 
engrossed  him  when  he  started,  with  high  hopes,  on 
his  professional  career,  than  in  the  multitudinous,  dis- 
tracting, and  yet  remote  and  secondary  duties  of  his 
ofiQcial  life  ? 

Certainly,  many  an  elderly  head  teacher  in  these  days 
would  be  glad  to  be  a  class  teacher  again  if  no  discredit 
attached  to  the  change. 

(4)  If  ambition,  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
has  to  be  allowed  for  in  educational  work,  are  we  not 
killing  ambition,  or  transforming  it  into  sullen  discon- 
tent or  malignant  egoism,  by  supplying  teachers  with 
so  few  opportunities  for  promotion  or,  at  any  rate, 
distinction  ?  And  whether  or  not  headships  are  to  con- 
tinue relatively  few  or  actually  to  be  reduced  in  number 
or  abolished,  what  plan  can  be  devised  except  a  circula- 
tion of  offices  by  which  many  teachers  can  ever  enter  the 
educational  limelight? 

If  these  considerations  have  anything  in  them,  and  if 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  supposing  any  exist, 
are  not  more  powerful,  we  seem  driven  to  some  such 
proposal  as  that  made  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  following 
words : — 

"Why  should  not  an  admittedly  capable  man  look  forward 
with  absolute  certainty  to  spending,  sooner  or  later,  five  years 
as  a  head  master  or  two  years  as  inspector,  even  though  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  would  have  to  revert  automatically 
to  the  status  of  "  assistant "  ?     In  many  religious  orders  the 
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abbot  or  the  mother  superior  reverts  in  some  such  way  after  a 
term  of  office.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  plan ;  it 
might,  indeed,  work  wonders  of  educational  efficiency.  It 
would  compel  assistant  teachers,  head  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators to  look  at  questions  from  all  sides  instead  of  from  one ; 
a  man  wo  aid  hesitate  to  contend  for  a  standpoint  which, 
when  he  would  be  translated  to  another  sphere  of  work,  he 
would  have  to  abandon  or  denounce.  It  would  allow  for  the 
fact  that,  while  most  men  can  do  good  work  up  to  sixty  or 
beyond,  their  period  of  constructive  or  pioneer  work  rarely 
extends  beyond  the  forties.  It  would  give  a  meaning  and 
an  exhilaration  to  the  first  ten  or  twenty  years  of  one's 
professional  life — for  the  teacher's  resolve  would  be  to  make 
his  few  years  of  high  office,  when  they  came,  supremely 
notable,  and  he  would  prepare  himself  accordingly  ;  while  the 
last  years  of  his  professional  life,  spent  again  in  a  less 
exacting  sphere,  would  be  years  enriched  by  memories  of  a 
past  essentially  different  from  the  dull  past  of  a  man  who  had 
never  once  climbed  a  peak.  If  such  a  scheme  were  adopted, 
however,  it  might  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  writing  of  a 
triennial  thesis  during  the  years  of  office,  or  in  some  other  way 
to  ensure  that  real  incapacity  was  not  installed. 

But  the  administrational  problem  is  not  yet  solved. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  w&s  made  above*  that  there 
should  be  two  distinct  bodies  of  officials,  one  "  a  larger, 
more  public,  and  somev^hat  more  amateur  body"  than 
the  other.  The  larger  body,  whom  we  may  here  call 
"  inspectors,"  will  consist  of  the  ex-teachers  we  have  just 
been  considering,  men  who  have  had  ample  experience 
in  the  classroom  and  are  now  accumulating  experience  of 
administration. 

But,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  educational  machine 
must  be  a  smaller  and  more  permanent — though  not 
completely  permanent — body  of  men,  whom  we  may  call 
"psychological  advisers,"  or  "philosopher  kings,"  or 
"  benevolent  bureaucrats,"  or  by  whatever  other  swelling 
name  we  may  choose ;  for,  indeed,  they  will  deserve  a 
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name  commensurate  with  their  importance,  seeing  that 
upon  their  shoulders  must  rest  the, task,  or  the  main 
task,  of  appointing,  promoting,  regrading,  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  dismissing  teachers  and  other  officials. 
They  will  have  been  teachers  themselves — unless,  in  a 
Leonardo-like  or  Gosthe-like  genius  they  possess  a  still 
more  supreme  qualification ;  they  will  have  been  "  in- 
spectors "  too,  and  in  both  capacities  they  will  have 
accumulated  the  official  renown  whose  recording  we 
have  yet  to  consider;  but  beyond  all  this  they  will  be 
eminent  students  of  human  nature;  they  will  know 
motives,  they  will  distinguish  between  reality  and  pre- 
tence, and  they  will  perceive  subtleties  of  pedagogical 
skill  which  no  layman  and  no  amateur,  pitch-forked 
into  the  school  through  nepotism  or  snobbery,  can 
possibly  perceive. 

For  them  to  be  ignorant  of  any  scrap  of  psychology 
that  can  be  known  or  of  any  pedagogical  device  that  has 
ever  been  employed  will  be  to  stand  disgraced,  and  yet, 
amid  all  their  greatness,  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  be 
humble  men  who  have  learnt  the  secrets  of — shall  we 
say  ? — the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Do  any  such  men  exist  ?  Not  many,  perhaps ;  ad- 
ministration has  never  asked  for  them.  But  if  it  aska 
it  will  get  them,  sooner  or  later.  Just  as  there  are 
medical  specialists  there  may  be  educational  specialists, 
men  to  whom  we  can  bow  down  in  reverence,  not  merely 
because  they  have  learnt  more  than  we,  but  because  they 
are  greater  than  we  in  character,  larger  minded,  less 
egoistic.  At  any  rate,  although  these  latter  and  other 
graces  of  character  cannot  always  be  appraised,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  men  who  possess  the 
former  qualification — vast  first-hand  knowledge  of  peda- 
gogy and  psychology ;  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  it 
should  be  the  chief  function  of  the  educational  layman  to 
discover  these  men,  and,  once  discovered,  to  give  them 
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though  still  under  some  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of 
their  power,  the  management  of  matters  which  fall  at 
present  under  the  rubric  of  "  promotion." 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  the  plan  is 
possible — in  one  large  town  there  is  already  an  approxi- 
mation towards  it,  and  teachers  admit,  though  unofificially, 
that  they  prefer  it  to  the  older  system  of  wire-pulling — 
our  educational  system,  local  or  central,  will  contain 
two  groups  of  officials;  the  larger  exoteric  group  of 
"inspectors,"  serving  for  five  or  more  years  but  not 
for  life,  and  a  smaller  esoteric  group  of  "pedagogical 
advisers,"  serving  for  ten  or  more  years  but,  again,  not 
for  life.  The  former  group  will  be  recruited,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  ;  the  latter 
group,  with  hardly  an  exception,  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  had  inspectorial  experience. 

And  their  functions  ? 

The  functions  of  the  inspectors  will  be  to  visit  schools, 
to  devise  and  conduct  examinations,  to  assess  efficiency 
in  broad,  public  ways,  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
improvements  in  methods  and  administration,  to  advise 
teachers,  and  so  forth.  If  such  men  cannot  contribute 
substantially  to  the  "  Suggestion  Book,"  no  men  can 
be  expected  to  do  so,  for  their  wide  and  yet  intimate 
acquaintance  with  schools  should  be  an  admirable 
stimulus   to  original  thinking. 

In  the  course  of  their  visits  they  will  discover  talent 
here  and  there,  and  they  will  record  it  in  their  public 
reports,  or  perhaps  in  an  official  "  White  Book.'"''  But 
it  is  not  their  business,  because  they  will  hardly  have 
time  for  it  amid  their  multitude  of  administrative  duties, 
to  go  very  minutely  into  questions  of  personal  merit; 
they  will  record  their  impressions  of  any  teacher  whose 
ability  strikes  them,  and  they  will,  if  need  be,  subse- 


*  A  "  Black  Book,"  containing  the  records  of  teachers'  failings,  may 
be  kept,  but  the  suggestion  of  it  is  "  hardly  necessary." 
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quently  modify  or  withdraw  this  record,  but  their  main 
functions  will  be  of  a  broader,  more  impersonal,  more 
statistical  kind. 

Meanwhile,  the  "  advisers "  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion— it  is  a  task  quite  sufficiently  important  to  demand 
attention  of  an  undivided  kind — upon  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and,  indeed,  upon  the  inspectors  also.  These 
men  work  more  slowly  and  secretly  than  their  colleagues, 
for  they  are  dealing  with  the  subtlest  questions  of  human 
life,  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  in  a  moment, 
and  which  may,  in  some  cases,  need  years  for  their 
answer.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  young  teacher  who 
seems  to  show  unusual  promise,  and  yet — a  doubt 
remains  in  the  official's  mind  as  to  whether  the  promise 
is  quite  healthy.  Here  is  a  man  whose  brilliance  and 
whose  tactlessness  balance  each  other.  Here  is  a  woman 
whose  character  is  full  of  charm  and  reposefulness — one 
who  would  surround  with  an  atmosphere  of  rest  a  school 
where  every  teacher  is  on  the  point  of  a  nervous  break- 
down—and yet  she  shows  great  gaps  in  her  knowledge. 
Here  is  a  man  who,  by  his  power  of  rapid  Anpassung,  or 
by  his  profound  acquaintance  with  adult  motives,  is 
marked  out  for  administrative  work.  Here  is  a  woman 
whose  power  of  dealing  with  adolescent  girls  makes 
it  a  crime  to  keep  her  in  a  junior  school.  Such  cases 
receive  only  a  rough-and-ready  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  our  present  systems  of  administration.  There 
is  no  time  for  subtleties ;  no  time  to  seek  for  the  one 
and  only  teacher  who  will  suit  the  one  and  only  school ; 
we  have  to  judge  quickly  and  in  the  rough.  The  result 
is  that,  though  our  methods  of  promotion  are  honest 
enough,'  they  are  nothing  like  so  delicate,  even  when 
specialists  are  concerned  in  them,  as  they  will  have, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  made.  They  can  only  be  made 
delicate  enough,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  by  assigning 
them  as  the   concern  of  men  who  are  not  harassed  by 
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a  multitude  of  other  administrative  duties,  but  are  specially- 
set  apart  for  the  work  and  definitely  responsible  for  every 
recommendation  they  make. 

But  responsibility — how  to  ensure  it  ?  Quis  custodiet 
custodes  ?  How,  if  we  assign  great  powers  to  these  men, 
can  we  prevent  abuse  of  these  powers  ? 

The  present  writer  sees  only  two  ways  of  answering 
this  old  question — a  question  which,  with  the  increasing 
importance  of  bureaucratic  work  in  modern  states,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent.  The  first  way  is  to 
urge  the  importance  of  the  layman.  A  body  of  laymen 
carefully  selected  for  their  intelligence  and  public  spirit, 
might  act  as  a  useful  check  upon  the  powerful  officials 
whose  work  is  here  being  considered.  If  the  officials 
make  mistakes — and  some  mistakes  they  are  certain  to 
make — the  lay  administrators  can  bring  them  to  book ; 
if  the  officials  develop  official  vices,  such  as  chose  jugee 
egoism  and  the  like,  the  lay  administrators  can  ruthlessly 
criticise.  In  the  following  chapter  the  possible  functions 
of  the  layman  will  be  considered  at  some  length.  But 
more  is  necessary  than  the  exploiting  of  a  lay  element  in 
administration.  The  layman  has  not  the  time  and  has 
not  the  expert  ability  to  penetrate  deeply  and  wisely  into 
the  subtler  affairs  of  administration,  for,  by  hypothesis, 
he  is  a  layman.  He  can  be  cantankerous — but  the 
official  can  meet  cantankerousness  by  diplomacy,  for,  as 
Professor  Welton  has  pointed  out,*  the  cantankerous 
person  is  usually  a  babe  in  suggestibility.  He  can 
explore  and  expose  gross  evils  and  palpable  errors — but 
gross  evils  and  palpable  errors  are  not  here  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  only  satisfactory  way,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  by 
which  official  inefficiency  and  other  similar  evils  can 
be  guarded  against,   while  the   specialist  knowledge  of 

See  above,  p.  177   footnote). 
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officials  is  given  the  authority  it  deserves,  is  to  bring 
into  operation  the  element  of  Time. 

Time  and  Chance  are  strangely  alike  and  strangely 
unlike.  Chance,  being  an  impersonal  agency, — if  we 
may  hypostatise  our  ignorance  in  this  way— awakens 
no  enmity  in  its  victim ;  if  we  have  had  "  bad  luck," 
we  blame  no  one,  our  vanity  is  not  wounded  as  it 
would  be  by  an  overthrow  or  a  rejection  at  men's 
hands,  we  may  even  extract  a  little  consolation  from 
being  defeated  by  so  powerful  and  mysterious  a  goddess. 
For  this  reason  the  use  of  Chance,  or,  in  other  words^ 
the  draiuing  of  lots,  seems  to  the  present  writer  a  device 
which,  until  methods  of  selection  are  far  nearer  to  infalli- 
bility than  they  are  at  present,  has  been  inexcusably 
neglected.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  its  employment 
would  be  absurd  or  ignominious,  but  when  candidates 
have  been  so  sifted  that  they  are  now  all  ostensibly 
"  qualified  "  for  a  post,  and  when  the  final  decision 
is  thus  bound  to  depend  upon  trifles,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  candidates  to  draw  lots  among  themselves, 
than  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  to  go  away  with  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  injustice. 

Time  is  another  agency  against  which  a  defeated  man 
can  bear  no  grudge.  If  all  or  most  of  my  plans  or  pre- 
dictions have,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  hopelessly 
failed,  I  may  feel  disgusted  with  myself,  but  I  can  feel 
none  against  any  particular  man  or  system.  I  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting. 
Opportunities  have  been  given  me,  and  have  been 
lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  fifteen  years  have 
supplied  evidence  of  shrewd  foresight  or  patient  obser- 
vation on  my  part,  no  one  can  rob  me  of  the  credit. 
Time,  thus,  is  both  a  severer  mistress  and  a  more 
generous  mistress  than  Chance,  and  yet  each  is  a 
mistress  who  bears  no  malice  and  whom,  even  amidst 
our  pangs  of  wounded  vanity,  we  cannot  hate  as  we 
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hate  a  rival  who  has  displaced  us,  a  layman  who  has 
been  swayed  by  claptrap,  or  an  official  who  has  been 
blind  to  our  merits.  And  as,  of  the  two.  Time  is  the 
grander  goddess,  she  seems  particularly  the  goddess 
whom  we  should  evoke  in  the  aifairs  of  haute  admini- 
stration. 

We  have  been  faced  by  the  problem  of  how  to  assign 
great  power  over  other  men  to  an  official  or  a  group  of 
officials,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  official 
or  officials  rigidly  accountable  for  acts  so  full  of  subtle 
factors  that  no  layman  can  pass  a  reliable  judgment  upon 
them.  We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that 
testimonials,  whether  public  or  private,  are  unsatisfactory 
documents.  The  giver  of  a  testimonial  may  be  honest 
enough,  but,  being  at  the  best  either  an  over- worked 
official  or  an  intelligent  layman  in  a  hurry,  he  is  not  on 
his  mettle.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  he  is  never  brought  to 
book;  geese  may  always  appear  to  him  as  swans,  ori 
conversely,  all  his  curses  may  make  his  victims  flourish 
the  more,  but  his  verdicts,  being  "privileged,"  are  never 
verdicts  against  him.  He  is  not  expected  to  be  infallible ; 
and  even  though  he  prove  very  fallible  indeed  he  is  not  a 
penny  the  worse. 

But  suppose  those  testimonials  of  his  were  filed,  not 
only  in  the  dossier  of  his  victim,  but  in  his  own  dossier  ! 
As  years  rolled  on  the  documents  would  begin  to  tell 
their  tale.  This  man  who  had  been  passing  judgment 
on  others  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  passing  judgment 
on  himself.  The  Dionysian  whom  he  had  condemned  as 
"impossible"  or  "provincial"  is  now  known  as  the 
brilliant  author  of  this  or  that  scheme.  The  youth  for 
whom  he  "  anticipated  a  distinguished  future  "  has  failed 
to  achieve  anything  at  all.     Non  haec  pollicitus. 

Would  not  a  scheme  be  possible  by  which  the 
"  advisers  "  above  discussed — the  eminent  psychologists 
and  educationists  to  whom  the  appointment  and  pro- 
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motion  of  everyone  else  in  the  education  service  was 
assigned — would  be  under  the  sage  control  of  the  goddess 
Time?  While  their  recommendations  would,  of  course, 
be  public  from  the  first,  their  assigned  reasons  would  be 
kept  secret,  but  the  reasons  would  be  copious,  and 
they  would  be  in  writing,  and  they  would  be  dated. 
And  they  would  not  even  be  secret  for  ever.  After  a 
term  of  years,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  the  tell-tale  record 
books  would  be  accessible  to  all,  and  the  mighty  official 
would  stand  before  the  world — competent  or  incompetent  I 
Time  has  answered  the  question  which  in  no  other  way 
could  be  quite  satisfactorily  solved.  There  could  be  no 
wriggling  away  from  the  verdict  as  we  can  always 
wriggle  away  from  other  verdicts,  alleging  prejudice, 
or  haste,  or  ignorance  in  our  judges.  The  man  who 
had  exercised  high  powers  over  other  men,  and  had 
been  set  free  from  other  duties  in  order  that  he  might 
exercise  them,  had  been  given  every  chance.  Sub- 
ordinate officers — "inspectors"  and  "head  teachers" — 
had  reported  favourably  of  this  teacher  and  unfavourably 
of  that ;  examination  results,  public  specimen  lessons, 
suggestion  books,  had  been  accessible  to  him.  His  only 
task  had  been,  using  this  wealth  of  material  and  supple- 
menting it  by  his  own  observations,  to  infer  the  com- 
petence or  incompetence,  the  specialised  ability  or  the 
general  ability,  of  several  hundred  teachers  and  officials. 
Nothing  prevented  him,  if  he  remained  in  doubt,  from 
recording  his  doubt ;  nothing  prevented  him  from 
changing  his  mind  and  recording  the  change.  When 
the  veil  of  secrecy  is  withdrawn  and  the  record  books  are 
opened,  his  very  doubts  and  changes  may  demonstrate 
the  carefulness  of  his  observations  and  the  sagacity 
of  his  intelligence.  But  the  records  must  be  there, 
for  the  days  when  the  shrugging  of  the  shoulders 
or  the  casual  dropping  of  a  disparaging  word  or  the 
writing  of  a  testimonial  which  the  victim  will  never 
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see,  are  nere  assumed  to  be  days  past  and  gone.  If  a 
high  official  is  not  willing  to  be  made  responsible  for 
his  decisions,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  high  official.  What 
he,  on  his  side,  has  a  right  to  demand  is  that  the  verdict 
passed  upon  his  decisions,  and  therefore  upon  his  official 
competence,  be  broad-based,  that  he  be  given  ample 
opportunities  for  observation,  and  that  ample  time  be 
allowed  to  pass  between  his  recommendations  and  the 
revelation  of  them  to  the  public. 

One  other  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  his  power 
through  incompetence,  superficiality,  favouritism,  or 
malevolence  would  be  to  make  all  reasonable  comments, 
public  or  private,  upon  the  official's  verdict  privileged. 
The  man  in  the  street,  the  teacher  in  the  classroom,  the 
literary  man,  and  the  cabinet  minister,  would  all  have  a 
right,  once  those  ten  or  twenty  years  had  passed,  to 
review  the  official's  record  and  show  what  it  had  been 
worth  to  the  nation.  Such  reviews,  however  remorse- 
less provided  they  were  pertinent,  should  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law  of  libel.  But  the  official,  in  his  turn, 
would  have  a  right  to  reply,  and  here,  again,  charge  and 
counter  charge  would  have  to  be  made  in  black  and 
white  and  stand  for  ever  opposite  their  authors'  names. 
The  teacher  who  rancorously  sought  to  expose  an 
official's  incompetence  might  succeed  only  in  exposing 
his  own  ignorance. 

The  proposed  scheme  has  another  ramification  than 
those  already  mentioned.  It  will  supply  the  machinery 
by  means  of  which  the  ranks  of  the  *•  advisers  "  them- 
selves may  be  recruited. 

In  the  first  place,  although,  as  a  rule,  an  "  adviser  " 
would  hold  high  office  only  for  a  period  of  years  and  then 
revert  to  the  status  of  inspector,  head  teacher,  class 
teacher  (he  could  perhaps  be  allowed  to  take  his  choice), 
there  would  be  no  reason  why,  if  his  success  had  been 
notable,  he  should  not  be  re-appointed,  sooner  or  later,  to 
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the  post  he  had  adorned.  Powerful  forces  would  be  afc 
work  on  his  behalf.  The  many  successful  men  and 
women  who,  through  his  discernment,  had  been  pro- 
moted, would  be  so  many  testimonials  on  his  behalf. 

In  the  second  place,  the  advisers  have  been  aided  in 
thriir  work,  as  was  explained,  by  the  reports  and  com- 
ments— written  and  dated — of  the  inspectors,  for  though 
the  inspectors  have  no  power  to  promote,  their  many 
opportunities  of  observation,  particularly  in  connection 
with  school  examinations,  put  them  in  a  position  to  call 
attention  to  the  merits  of  this  teacher  and  the  demerits 
of  that.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  advisers  to  follow  up 
these  hints  by  a  more  penetrating  study  of  the  teachers 
in  question.  In  most  cases,  doubtless,  the  verdict  of  the 
advisers  will  confirm  that  of  the  inspectors,  but  in  some 
an  opposite  result  will  follow ;  the  inspector  will  be 
convicted  of  superficiality.  He,  too,  is  being  jicdged; 
his  fitness  for  the  more  responsible  post  of  adviser  is 
being  determined  almost  automatically.  If  on  repeated 
occasions  he  has  seen  this  teacher  or  that  during  a  space 
of  many  years,  and  has  failed  to  note  his  competence, 
his  incompetence,  or  any  special  characteristics  of  the 
case,  the  question  will  inevitably  arise,  sooner  or  later, 
why  he  was  so  unobservant.  It  is  true  that  the  inspector 
is  not  expected  to  enter  so  minutely  as  the  adviser  into 
personal  subtleties,  but  he  is  expected  to  contribute  raw 
material  upon  which  his  superior  officer's  judgment  can 
work.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  or  if  the  raw  material  he 
supplies  is  bad  material,  not  only  will  he  certainly  never 
become  an  adviser  himself,  but  the  end  of  his  term  of 
ofi&ce  will  sound  the  death  knell  of  his  administrational 
renown. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


The    Layman, 


To  sum  up  so  far. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  downfall  of  the 
faculty-training  dogma  is  that  such  administrative 
details  as  the  selection,  promotion  and  dismissal  oi 
teachers  and  other  officers  must  be  mainly  the  work  of 
a  body  of  pedagogical  specialists — though  specialists 
superior  to  most,  or  all,  at  present  engaged  in  admini- 
strative work.  The  conclusion  in  irresistible.  If  the 
pedagogical  art  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  verdict  passed  upon  the  ability 
of  this  or  that  teacher  must  be  based  upon  profound 
knowledge  and  whole-time  service  on  the  part  of  the 
administrator  who  passes  the  verdict.  The  happy-go- 
lucky  intuitions  of  this  or  that  clergyman  or  merchant, 
and  even  the  more  trained  apergus  of  an  inspector  who 
is  under  no  obligation  to  be  up-to-date  or  broad-minded, 
will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  any  teacher  who 
has  devoted  ten  or  more  years  to  the  profoundest  study 
-of  psychology  in  the  laboratory,  and  to  the  application 
of  it  in  the  classroom. 

But  to  give  to  any  class  of  administrators  such  power 
as  is  here  foreshadowed  would  be,  in  the  light  of  the 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  word  "layman"  is  here  used  in 
opposition  to  "  official  "  and  "  teacher,"  and  not  to  "clergyman." 
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psychology  of  professionalism,  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Some  safeguard  would  be  necessary — a  safeguard  which 
the  administrator  himself  will  be  unable  to  evade  or 
outwit.  The  problem  is  the  old  one  of  Qms  custodiet 
ciistodes?  and  the  solution  of  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion,  not  in  the  erection  of  another 
smaller  group  of  custodes  to  supervise  and  criticise  the 
larger  group,  nor  entirely  in  the  cultivation  of  jealous 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  a  lay  element,  though  this 
factor  is  important  and  is  to  be  presently  discussed, 
but  in  calling  in  another  agency  altogether,  which,  in 
modern  administration,  has  never  received  explicit  recog- 
nition. The  preceding  chapter  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  deus  ex  machina,  namely,  the  element 
of  Time. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider 
some  of  the  problems  of  lay  administration  suggested 
by  the  varied  experience  of  the  United  States. 

That  experience  is  extremely  instructive  for  us  in 
Britain,  though  less  instructive  than  if,  in  America,  the 
disproportion  of  the  sexes  among  teachers  were  less  than 
it  is.  As  things  are,  educational  administration  in  the 
United  States  consists  in  the  direction  of  a  large  army 
of  women  teachers  by  a  far  smaller  number  of  men 
superintendents.  Even  that  unfortunate  circumstance 
is,  however,  instructive  to  us.  We  should  take  care  lest, 
by  mistaken  salary  considerations,  by  Holmes  Circulars 
which  close  the  doors  of  promotion,  or  by  any  other 
faux  pas,  we  deplete  our  educational  army  of  men. 

Leaving  that  question  aside  for  the  present,  we  find 
ourselves  faced  by  the  important  fact  that,  in  the 
United  States,  the  educational  administration  is  being 
deliberately  "  reformed,"  first,  in  the  direction  of  giving 
immense,  though  very  defined,  power  to  single  ofiicers, 
and,  second,  in  enormously  reducing  the  size  of  education 
committees. 
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Appointment  of  teachers  by  laymen  has  resulted  in 
•'a  lowering  of  educational  ideals.'"''  This  lowering, 
and  the  consequent  promotion  of  inefficiency,  have  been 
"much  more  serious  than  all  the  evils  attributable  to 
the  wilful  partisanship  or  even  corruption  of  members  of 
school  boards.  For  it  is  certain  that  only  up  to  a  certain 
point  can  the  layman,  however  honest  and  however 
capable  in  the  general  sense,  act  as  a  competent  judge  of 
teaching  merit."  Lay  control  "  tended  to  exalt  certain 
qualities  of  personal  appearance  and  good  fellowship  far 
beyond  their  true  value  in  teachers  ;  it  failed  to  recognise 
the  finer  shades  of  professional  proficiency,  and  so  could  not 
put  a  premium  on  intellectual  growth  after  entry  upon  the 
profession.  Having  thus  perpetuated  mediocre  standards, 
the  educational  system  naturally  failed  to  attract  or  to  hold 
large  numbers  of  those  who  had  special  ability  and  who 
demanded  recognition  of  their  special  worth,  which  they 
could  not  find  in  the  teaching  profession."  {p.  253.) 
"  If  teachers  are  appointed  to  the  choicer  positions  on 
other  grounds  than  strict  merit  and  special  qualifications 
for  the  post,  the  schools  suffer,  and  other  teachers,  feel- 
ing that  the  method  of  selection  does  not  put  a  premium 
on  ability,  have  their  professional  ideals  lowered  and 
their  interest  in  education  diminished."  (p.  240.) 
"  Teachers  seldom  believe  that  boards  are  able  to  discern 
the  effects  of  professional  study,  and  they  depend  upon 
holding  their  positions  by  resort  to  other  means " 
{p.  291.),  those  means  being,  no  doubt,  personal  atten- 
tions to  the  members,  and  intercourse  with  them  in 
churches,  political  clubs,  and  the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  layman  is  free  from  the  pro- 
fessional (in  this  case  pedagogical)  egoism  whose  dangers 
have  been  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters.  He  has  no 
vested  interest  in  educational  traditions.     It  is  true  that 

♦  Quotations  from  Dutton  and  Sneddon's  book,  Educational  Administration 
in  U.S.A. 
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he  may  accept,  and  strenuously  patronise,  one  of  them ; 
he  may,  on  the  contrary,  conscientiously  or  cantanker- 
ously oppose  them ;  or  he  may  adopt  some  hotch-potch 
of  opinions  possessing  no  coherence  at  all.  Still,  the 
point  is  that,  though  he  may  be  an  egoist  in  matters 
of  opinion,  he  is  not  a  professional  egoist,  and  if  he  were 
supplied  by  our  psychologists  and  sociologists  with  some 
clear  principles  of  administration,  he  might  be  a  valuable 
check  upon  this  virulent  kind  of  egoism. 

One  profession,  often  referred  to  in  this  book,  resents 
with  an  energy  that  would  do  credit  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  any  lay  criticism  whatever.  The  words 
already  quoted'-'  represent  a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of 
medical  men,  to  which  they  give  utterance  again  and 
again.  When,  in  May,  1912,  the  public  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  fatal  boycott  of  a  doctor  by  the 
British  Medical  Association,  he  having  accepted  a  post 
on  terms  of  which  that  infallible  body  disapproved, 
the  medical  secretary's  defensive  reply  contained  the 
dignified  statement  that  "the  Association  is  naturally 
not  able  to  discuss  with  any  persons  outside  its  own 
membership  the  general  questions  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  privileges  of  membership  are  accorded  to  or 
withdrawn  from  medical  practitioners,  and  still  less  the 
application  of  these  conditions  in  individual  cases."  The 
■only  necessary  comment  on  these  words  would  appear 
to  be  "Hoity-toity"!  but  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
involved  in  the  upgrowth  of  a  new  professional  tyranny 
needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  publicists  and  administrators. 
There  is  no  professional  class  in  existence  that  may  not 
become  a  danger  to  the  State  if  intelligent  lay  criticism 
plays  no  part  in  its  life.  For  one  member  to  certify  that 
he  himself  or  another  member  has  not  misunderstood  a 
case  nor  murdered  a  patient,  may  be  convenient  for 
doctors,  but  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  those  who  may 

♦  p.  2b7.  " 
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be  the  next  victims.  The  moment  the  medical  profession 
is  hfted  out  of  the  chaos  of  private  mercenary  practice 
and  given  a  national  place,  this  question  of  outside 
oversight  will  become  urgent,  and  if  our  statesmen 
neglect  it  they  will  be  unworthy  of  their  office.  The 
Insurance  Act  of  1912  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
here  indicated,  and  the  reader,  particularly  if  he  is  a 
teacher,  is  recommended  to  watch  the  question  carefully 
(the  doctor  is  now  installed  in  the  school),  to  read  the 
warnings  contained  in  the  preface  to  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma  of  Shaw  and  in  L'Evasion  of  Brieux,  and  to 
study  the  workings  of  egoism  in  the  profession  which 
manifests  it  to  such  a  high  degree.  To  the  examples 
adduced  in  Chapter  VI.  might  be  added  the  doctors' 
attitude  towards  massage,  a  device  once  laughed  at,  but 
now  accepted  by  them ;  and  the  treatment  accorded  by 
the  British  Medical  Association  to  one  of  their  members 
who  acted  as  anaesthetist  to  a  heterodox  bone-setter, 
capable  of  achieving  things  before  which  orthodox 
surgery  was  powerless;  the  unfortunate  anaesthetist 
was  struck  off  the  register.  Egoism  is  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  professions,  though  it  rages  with  greater 
virulence  in  some  than  in  others. 

The  year  in  which  these  words  are  being  written  has 
seen  this  question  of  lay  v.  professional  man  forced 
forward  in  ways  other  than  those  already  mentioned.  A 
Boyal  Commission  on  vivisection  has  issued  its  report, 
and  has  given  little  or  no  satisfaction  because,  constituted 
as  it  was  of  avowed  vivisectors  and  avowed  anti-vivisectors, 
a  thoroughly  judicial  verdict  was  hardly  possible.  How 
to  arrive  at  such  a  verdict  is,  indeed,  a  question  which 
modern  civilisation  finds  hard  to  answer,  but  in  the 
writer's  belief  the  solution  will  be  partly  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  records  which  will  make  professional 
men  accountable  for  their  opinions  and  their  deeds,  and 
partly  in  the  determination  of  the  place  to  be  filled  by 
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the  layman.  The  disaster  to  the  Titanic  similarly  recalls 
the  fact  that  on  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  the  limited 
life-boat  accommodation  on  liners  had  been  insisted  upon 
by  interested  parties,  namely,  by  the  companies  that 
owned  the  ships.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton*  has  shown,  in 
connection  with  the  American  inquiry  into  the  same 
disaster,  a  keener  perception  of  the  function  of  the 
layman  in  a  modern  State  than  anyone  else  known  to 
the  writer. 

Critics  mainly  confine  themselves  to  saying  that  it  is  a 
pity  Senator  Smith  does  not  know  about  shipping,  and  that 
we  could  provide  all  sorts  of  "  authorities  "  on  shipping  to 
conduct  such  an  inquiry.  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
matter  much  whether  Senator  Smith  already  knows  about 
the  Titanic;  the  question  is  whether  he  is  trying  to  find  out. 
The  object  of  an  inquiry  is  to  inquire ;  what  is  most  wanted 
in  its  members  is  not  special  knowledge,  but  public  spirit, 
pertinacity,  and  political  courage.  It  would  be  much  better 
that  the  Senator  should  not  know  a  funnel  from  a  foremast 
or  a  rowlock  from  a  rope's  end,  than  that  he  should  know 
everything  and  say  nothing,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
"  authorities."  The  danger  is  that  in  England  we  may  put 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  people  who  are  a  great  deal 
too  close  to  the  Titanic,  who  are  entangled  in  the  same 
commercial  complications,  or  fuddled  with  the  same  ofiicial 
infallibility.  The  ultimate  outcome  may  be  something  very 
like  that  of  the  Jameson  Eaid  Inquiry.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
famous  apocalypse  of  sincerity  numbered  among  its  flaming 
prophets  one  person  who  is  to  sit  on  the  new  Commission. 
They  may  very  well  end  up  with  the  same  sort  of  announce- 
ments ;  that,  upon  the  whole,  and  all  things  considered,  the 
new  monster  model  is  all  right,  and  the  White  Star  Line  is 
all  right,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  all  right,  and  England 
is  all  right,  and  modern  society  is  all  right.  They  said  the 
ship  was  all  right. 

What  Mr.  Chesterton  is  urging  with,  in  this  case,  un- 
questionable lucidity,  is  what  Mr.  Holmes  was  confusedly 

*  Daily  Paper,  May  4th,  1912. 
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urging  in  his  unfortunate  plea  for  "complete  detach- 
ment." 

May  not  the  real  solution  of  the  question  lie,  not 
in  the  appointment  as  inspectors  and  otiic  als  of  men 
ignorant  of  educational  principles,  and,  perhaps,  incapable 
of  teaching — a  policy  against  which  modern  psychological 
investigation  should  warn  us — not,  in  short,  in  confusing 
amateurs  with  professional  men,  but  in  the  clear  defini- 
tion of   the  layman's   functions   in   the  modern  state  ? 

Eeturning  to  the  quotations  bearing  on  American 
educational  administration,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  their  gravity.  Some  things,  our  authors  assert,  are 
educationally  worse  than  sectarian  and  party  strife,  and 
conniption  is  serious  wherever  it  occurs,  but  they  have 
not  the  universally  paralysing  effect  exerted  by  the 
inability  of  most  lay  committees  to  discern  for  them- 
selves, or  even  to  appreciate  when  pointed  out  to  them, 
the  finer  shades  of  pedagogical  excellence.  A  layman  of 
intelligence  and  honesty  can  distinguish  roughly  between 
a  good  teacher  and  a  bad,  but  when  he  goes  successfully 
beyond  this  it  is  generally  found  that  he  has  either 
himself  been  a  teacher  at  some  past  period  of  his  life,  or 
has  teachers  in  his  family,  or  is  an  assiduous  student  of 
educational  literature. 

This  is  no  disparagement  of  the  layman.  All  men  are 
laymen  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  life,  and  their  very 
detachment  possesses,  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  dis- 
advantage. Still,  the  layman  is  not  only  unable  to  judge, 
except  crudely,  of  educational  efficiency,  he  is  notoriously 
tender  towards  inefficiency.  Particularly  when  he  is 
one  of  a  large  committee,  meeting  under  the  public  eye, 
is  he  tempted  to  seek  the  reputation  of  having  a  good 
heart  in  his  breast,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expose  the 
unsympathetic  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  officials 
or  of  the  governing  junta.  Our  authors  speak  of  the 
*•  great  difiiculty  of  proving  legally  that  a  given  teacher  is 
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incapacitated,"  and  of  the  "opposition  that  gathers  in 
defence  of  the  teacher  who  is  only  rehitively  inefficient." 
{jp.  256.)  In  some  American  cities,  such  as  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  a  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  at  all 
except  for  cause  shown — a  reasonable  provision,  so  long 
as  the  mere  windbag  is  kept  quiet  but  otherwise  fruitful 
of  mischief. 

A  single  official,  with  no  interests  to  serve  except  his 
linal  reputation,  is  able  to  take  a  sounder  view  of  the 
situation  than  any  public  body.  The  pros  and  cons 
meet  face  to  face  in  his  mind,  not  in  the  air  hovering — 
murky  with  sentiment  and  prejudice,  or  surging  with 
cross-currents — above  a  committee-room  table.  That 
there  are  dangers  in  giving  power  to  any  official  we  have 
seen,  egoism  being  omnipresent ;  that,  if  he  is  given 
great  power,  he  must  be  given  great  responsibility  and 
accountability  has  been  urged,  and  will  be  urged  again ; 
but  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  his  conduct  being 
eccentric,  vacillating,  commonplace,  sliort-sighted,  than 
the  conduct  of  a  large,  heterogeneous  body  of  men,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  the  reason  being  that  one  soul  is  a 
more  perfect  entity  than  fifty  souls  can  ever  be. 

The  second  direction  in  which  American  educational 
administration  is  being  reformed  is  the  cutting  down  of 
the  size  of  the  school  boards  or  education  committees. 
The  evils  attendant  on  the  existence  of  large  admini- 
strative bodies  have  proved  to  be  serious  and  practically 
unrelieved  by  any  important  advantage.  Almost  need- 
less to  say,  human  egoism  is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
As  the  real  power  of  any  one  member  among  so  many 
colleagues  is  little,  he  must  needs  seek  for  notoriety — the 
appearance  of  power,  and  the  only  substitute  for  it  that 
is  attainable  by  him.  Thus  arises  the  noisy  self-adver-. 
tiser,  powerless  for  good,  capable  only  of  mischief ;  the 
cultivator  of  oratorical  smartness,  carefully  adjusted  for 
newspaper  consumption;    the  rancorous  and  persistent 
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critic  of  this  or  that  policy  or  of  all  policies  and  all  men ; 
at  the  very  best  a  faddist,  at  the  worst  a  sinner  against 
light,  or  one  who  finds  vile  motives  everywhere  because 
he  knows  no  others  in  himself. 

But  there  is  more  in  the  phenomenon  than  mere 
egoism ;  there  is  a  morbid  condition,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  known  to  students  of  the  "  psychology  of  crowds." 
When  a  man  is  one  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more,  the 
others  tend  to  become  impersonal ;  he  is  not  looking 
them  in  the  face,  and  they  are  not  regarding  him  as 
friend  regards  friend ;  a  chasm  yawns  between  him  and 
them;  his  words,  aimed  at  a  nameless  and  formless 
spectre,  become  irresponsible  words.  It  is  true  that  a 
man  may  often  '•  speak "  far  better  to  an  audience  of 
hundreds  than  to  an  audience  of  ten,  but  his  words 
will  be  less  valuable,  because  he  will  have  to  omit  all 
qualifications  and  nuances;  he  must  strive  to  appear 
strong  and  consistent ;  he  must  "  score."  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  understand  Mr.  Kynnersley's  sneer  at  the 
debating  society  calling  itself  the  "  London  School 
Board."-" 

No  doubt  some  of  the  evil  results  of  the  system  above 
described  are  obviated  if  most  of  the  detailed  work  is 
delegated  to  committees  meeting  without  the  press,  but 
even  then,  if  the  committees  are  large,  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  responsibility  in  at  least  a  few  of  the  members ; 
grave  and  serious  interchange  of  thought  will  be  dijQficult, 
and  those  party  cleavages  will  occur  which  are  almost 
impossible  in  a  smaller  body  of  five,  seven,  or  nine. 

In  America  these  evils,  accentuated  by  a  press  whose 
"yellow"  tendencies  are  notorious,  have  become,  in  many 
states,  intolerable.  "  There  is  no  case  on  record  where 
a  very  large  board  has  not  ultimately  degenerated  into  a 
debating  society  of  very  common-place  nature,  and  has 
been  a  serious  handicap  to  educational  progress."!     Not 

*  H.M.I.,p.  108.  +  Op  Git.,  p.  138.  ~ 
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only,  therefore,  has  the  popular  election  of  school  boards 
been  replaced,  in  many  instances,  by  a  system  of  nomi- 
nation by  the  mayor  (the  latter  officer  being,  of  course, 
elected),  but  the  number  of  members  has  been  enormously 
reduced ;  in  Brooklyn  from  116  to  24,  and  subsequently 
to  5 ;  in  Kochester  from  16  to  5 ;  in  Baltimore  from  29 
to  9.  The  most  unworkable  committees  appear  to  have 
been  possessed  by  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  where  the 
members  numbered  500  and  234  respectively. 

The  two  tendencies  above  described  are  evidently  in 
the  same  direction.  Education  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  subject  involving  such  complex  and  subtle 
matters  that  specialist  knowledge  is  alone  competent  to 
grapple  with  its  details ;  hence  the  deputation  of  much 
administrative  power  to  an  educational  superintendent. 
To  prevent  administrational  miscarriage  this  superin- 
tendent works  in  a  close  contact  with  a  small  lay  com- 
mittee, selected  on  other  grounds  than  lung  power,  and 
meeting  in  camera.  Such  a  plan  is  undoubtedly  an 
improvement  upon  the  noisier  methods  that  preceded  it, 
but  there  still  remains  a  certain  lack  of  definiteness 
in  the  relations  between  the  professional  and  the  lay 
element  in  administration.  Let  us,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  review  the  situation  in  detail." 

What  are  the  chief  evils  of  lay  control?  The  first 
evil  is  ignorance — lack  of  the  necessary  •*  apperception 
masses  "  for  passing  judgment  upon  most  of  the  specific 
matters  which  concern  the  administrator.  Keal  know- 
ledge is  replaced,  in  these  cases,  by  opinionativeness. 
Doctors  would  object,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  lay  par- 
ticipation in  their  consultations  and  lay  interference  with 
their  operations.  The  second  evil  is  the  craving  for 
notoriety,  for  a  reputation  for  smartness  or  bellicosity, 
and  this  evil  is  particularly  rampant  when  a  local  press 
is  able   to   supply   supposedly  verbatim  reports  of  the 

"  The  reader  should  again  refer  to  Chapter  Mil. 
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proceedings.  A  third  evil  is  ratlier  of  a  professional 
than  of  a  lay  character,  but  may  here  be  mentioned 
in  passing  because  of  its  importance;  a  layman  is,  in 
many  cases,  little  more  than  a  delegate,  and  is  therefore 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  a  certain  line. 
Hence  may  arise  the  confusion  of  functions  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Findlay.* 

One  or  two  examples  of  the  working  out  of  these  evils 
will  here  be  given. 

In  some  of  the  largest  centres  of  population  in  England, 
the  officials  carefully  or  furtively  try  to  withdraw  from 
the  lay  committee  any  opportunities  of  discussing  certain 
controversial  matters  because  to  permit  these  oppor- 
tunities would  be  to  open  the  floodgates  of  partisan 
oratory.  The  average  committee,  for  example,  is  simply 
incapable  of  discussing  temperately,  lucidly  and  courage- 
ously the  question  of  moral,  biblical  or  religious  educa- 
tion (though,  to  say  the  truth,  the  average  official  is 
equally  incapable  of  seeing  whither,  on  that  subject, 
anybody's  opinions  lead).  Thirty  or  forty  years  of  con- 
troversy, almost  wholly  barren  of  result  so  far  as  official 
and  administrative  England  is  concerned,  have  thus 
resulted  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  which  is  grossly 
humiliating  to  the  lay  educationist,  and  is  yet  the  natural 
result  of  a  system  by  which  he  has  been  allowed  a  plat- 
form on  which  to  spout  his  sectarian  prejudices. 

If,  at  the  present  moment,  a  publisher  were  to  send 
copies  of  George  Adam  Smith's  Isaiah,  or  F.  J.  Gould's 
Children's  Book  of  Moral  Lessons,  or  a  tastefully  bound 
and  charmingly  printed  abridgement  of  the  Bible,  to  an 
education  committee  and  request  their  inclusion  among 
the  books  recognised  for  the  use  of  teachers,  it  is  possible 
that  the  request  would  never  reach  the  committee  at  all, 
because  the  officials,  wise  from  painful  experience,  would 
anticipate  a  rancorous  debate  and  take  means  to  prevent 

"""  •  Above  p.  295. 
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it.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
officials  would  be  in  the  right ;  where,  however,  they 
would  be  in  the  wrong  would  be  in  neglecting  to  use, 
quietly  and  patiently,  their  latent  powers  of  initiative 
and  suggestion  in  the  framing  of  better  schemes  than 
any  at  present  in  existence.  The  present  writer  believes, 
quite  sincerely,  that  educational  officials,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  a  few  enlightened  teachers,  could  practic- 
ally solve  the  "religious  controversy,"  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  schools,  in  ten  years.  They  are  the  only 
people  who,  on  this  matter,  have  no  egoistic  or  sectional 
interests  to  serve,  and  are  not  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
Nonconformist  stalwarts,  Eitualistic  fanatics,  or  the 
ethical  prophets  of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful. 

Take  another  question.  Most  laymen,  and  indeed, 
what  is  less  excusable,  most  officials  also,  regard  the 
school  subject  as  the  instructional  unit ;  we  "  teach " 
geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  The  principle  of  the 
"  Aufgabe "  (problem,  task,  purpose)  has  hardly  yet 
penetrated  within  a  single  administrative  area,  though 
cant  expressions  depreciatory  of  "  cramming  with  facts," 
may,  in  charity,  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  of  it.  If» 
now,  the  proposal  were  made  to  teach  a  class  "  scraps  " 
of  various  subjects,  scraps  of  French,  scraps  of  German, 
scraps  of  agriculture,  etc.,  all  these  scraps  being  made 
to  bear  upon  a  common  Aufgabe,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  wiseacres  on  the  committee  would  put  in  a 
plea  for  "  thoroughness  " — another  cant  phrase  of  much 
popularity — and  would  urge  the  need  for  reducing  rather 
than  extending  the  actual  number  of  subjects.  Is  not  the 
curriculum  *•  overcrowded  "  already  ?  Is  not  "  thorough- 
ness "  the  need  of  the  age  ? 

Overcrowding  there  is,  undoubtedly ;  a  deplorable  lack 
of  thoroughness  there  is  also  ;  but  in  the  layman's  plea 
for  reducing,  merely  quantitatively,  a  number  of  alleged 
units  known  as  •'  subjects,"  there  is  something  naive, 
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unimaginative,  and  materialistic,  and  when  the  plea  is 
taken  up,  as  it  often  is,  by  officials  and  teachers,  the 
'situation  becomes  dangerous.  The  profounder  thinkers 
on  education  are  not  under  the  bondage  of  these  quart 
,pot  notions.  "It  is  better  for  children  to  work  at  many 
subjects  than  at  a  few,  because  they  have  an  inherent 
need  of  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  acquire  it 
is  delightful  to  them.*  "  There  is  something  so  wise,  so 
unanswerable,  in  the  modest  yet  firm  requirement  that 
'the  lessons  must  be  done  '  thoroughly,'  and  a  boy  not 
advance  till  he  has  mastered  what  he  is  doing  that  the 
■request  commands  assent  at  once.  The  fallacy  is — it 
cannot  be  done."  f 

The  layman  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  being  led  away  by 
■clap-trap,  seeing  that  our  officials  and  our  psychologists 
•give  him,  or  are  allowed  to  give  him,  so  inadequate  a 
lead  on  these  matters  of  curriculum  and  method.  That 
there  ought  to  be  much  superficial  teaching,  many 
flitting  bird's-eye  views  of  this  or  that  subject  or  theme, 
and,  above  all,  that  there  should  be  a  deliberate  ex- 
ploitation of  purposes  and  ideals — these  are,  at  present, 
heterodox  views.  Thoroughness  rightly  comes  in  where 
habits  are  concerned,  and  where  ideals  are  concerned; 
but  where  knowledge  in  the  narrower  sense  is  concerned, 
thoroughness  is  plainly  impossible,  for  knowledge  is 
illimitable.  The  whole  question  of  thoroughness  is  thus 
a  part  of  the  Aufgabe  philosophy,  and  for  the  average 
layman  to  vote  upon  it  is  to  court  an  educational 
disaster. 

But  though  the  layman,  as  a  theorist  on  education,  is 
a  dangerous  person,  he  is  hardly  more  dangerous,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  than  the  professional  educationist. 
Educational  theory,  as  was  shown  by  a  few  examples  in 
Part  III,,  is  a  veritable  maze,  where  even  able  men  can 

'  Miss  Charlotte  Masou,  Parents'  N.E.  Union,  1912. 

+  Thring,  Education  and  Selwol  ( pp.  221,  224)  and  Tlieory  and  Practice  qf 
Teaching, 
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lose  themselves,  and,  indeed,  generally  do.  Almost  every 
up-to-date  educationist  who  has  felt  the  influence  of 
Frobel  has  been  throwing  his  weight  on  the  side  of 
postponing  the  teaching  of  reading  until  the  age  of  eight, 
or  even  ten ;  suddenly,  the  Montessori  System  bursts  on 
the  world  (1912),  and  the  early  teaching  of  the  subject  is 
again  advocated.  The  cry  for  making  games  the  medium 
for  most  educational  processes  has  grown  rapidly  in 
volume  during  the  past  few  years,  only  one  or  two  voices 
being  raised  in  warning*  against  making  a  pis  aller  into 
a  fetish.  Then  comes  the  inevitable  reaction  from  con- 
structive educational  workers,  who  recognise — what 
would  hardly  have  needed  recognition  if  our  edu- 
cationists had  been  men  of  large  minds  instead  of  small 
enthusiasms — that  life  is  too  serious  to  be  learnt  through 
frivolities.  The  scout  system  is  one  reply  to  the  fanatic- 
ism of  games,  and  the  Montessori  System  is  another. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  take  here  a  definite  side  in 
such  controversies,  but  would  merely  warn  against  pre- 
maturity of  judgment  on  matters  where  any  judgment 
whatever  is  bound  to  be  almost  an  impertinence  in  the 
present  state  of  thought.  Error  in  all  such  matters  is 
likely  to  be  greater,  for  reasons  above  discussed,  if  the 
debates  and  decisions  are  public  than  if  private. 

On  the  other  hand,  error  is  likely  to  be  diminished  if 
the  lay  committee  consults  the  whole  body  of  officials 
before  coming  to  a  decision.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
while  teachers  are  consulted  almost  obsequiously,  the 
advice  of  olBBcials,  except  perhaps  of  the  one  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  machine,  is  not  asked  at  aU,  though  their 
opportunities  for  coming  to  a  sound  judgment  are  better 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  parties.  Not  only 
should  their  opinion  be  asked,  but  there  should  be  a 
medium,  such  as  the  Suggestion  Book,  by  which  it 
should  be  forthcoming  without  being  asked. 

♦  E.g.,  Dr.  Spearman  and  the  present  writer.     See  Child  Study,  July,  1911. 
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Button  and  Sneddon,  in  the  work  from  which  many 
quotations  have  already  been  taken,  draw  the  following 
line  between  the  expert  administrator  and  the  "  persons 
of  general  intelligence "  here  called  laymen.  To  the 
former  should  be  assigned  "large  powers  of  initiation, 
recommendation,  and  action " ;  to  the  latter  "large  powers 
of  inspiration,  veto,  and  suggestion."  They  recommend 
"  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  popularly  elected  or 
appointed  bodies  of  powers  of  initiation  in  details,  but 
the  development  of  powers  and  responsibilities  of  final 
control  and  approval."* 

Why  should  a  body  of  laymen,  while  allowed  to 
"  suggest,"  be  not  allowed  to  "  initiate  in  details "  ? 
Because  such  a  body  cannot,  as  a  rule,  preserve  a  sense 
of  proportion.  The  writer  remembers  how,  twenty  years 
ago,  a  worthy  lay  educationist  visited  America  and 
became  infatuated  with  paper  folding  and  sticking. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  used  his  influence  with 
a  school  board  to  have  the  subject  taught  in  all  schools 
of  the  city,  which  was  accordingly  done — for  about  two 
months.  The  idea  was  right;  as  a  "suggestion"  it 
could  have  been  handed  over  to  a  body  of  expert 
officials,  if  such  a  body  existed;  but  the  forcing  of 
the  idea  upon  unprepared  schools  proved  to  be  but 
one  among  many  exemplifications  of  the  dangers  of 
lay  initiative. 

Large  powers  of  "  initiative"  and  of  "  action"  should 
therefore  belong  to  the  officials,  and  not  until  those 
powers  show  signs  of  being  abused  should  the  lay 
power  of  "  veto  "  be  invoked.  "  Trust  the  officials  "  is 
quite  as  good  (or  bad)  a  motto  as  "trust  the  teachers," 
and  a  good  deal  better  than  "trust  the  sectarian  laymen" 
or  "  trust  the  mob  orators."  Give  the  officials  plenty  of 
rope ;  tell  them  that  they  are  expected  to  be  alert,  far- 
seeing  and  constructive;  insist,  as  a  safeguard,  that  they 

♦  Op.  cit.  lOG,  117. 
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keep  dated  and  copious  records  of  their  proposals  and 
acts;  throw  out  suggestions  in  abundance,  but  leave 
the  officials  to  use  the  suggestions  in  their  own  way, 
and  do  not  find  fault  with  the  initial  stages  of  any  effort. 
If  everything  ends  in  failure,  if  precious  suggestions  have 
been  ignored  which  would  have  saved  the  situation,  if 
the  officials  have  proved  ignorant,  partial,  .  .  .  then  call 
them  into  court  and  hear  their  defence.  Far  better  to 
ensure  that  the  officials  are  themselves  doing  their  work 
with,  generally  speaking,  efficiency  and  foresight  than, 
by  forcing  forward  one's  own  view,  true  in  itself,  on  a 
particular  subject,  to  cause  dislocation,  friction,  and 
administrative  uncertainty. 

At  present,  the  whole  situation  is  incongruous.  The 
official  is  at  one  moment  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
wishing  to  "boss"  the  committee,  at  the  next  of  being  a 
slave  to  "red  tape."  There  should,  in  point  of  fact,  be 
a  place  for  initiative,  as  well  as  for  red  tape — both  in 
abundance ;  just  as,  in  mental  life,  creative  thought  and 
mechanical  routine  both  play  indispensable  parts.  Many 
a  teacher,  particularly  in  the  provinces,  has  had  sad 
experience  of  the  folly  of  *'  asking  permission  "  to  do  this 
or  that.  Permission  should  rarely  be  asked  for  anything 
that  is  good  unless  a  rule  covering  the  case  has  been  laid 
down ;  the  teacher  should  do  the  thing  and  take  the 
consequences.  The  very  fact  that  a  proposal  is  novel 
will  be  a  challenge  to  every  unimaginative  windbag  to 
oppose  it.  So,  too,  with  the  proposals  of  officials.  How 
is  it  possible  adequately  to  explain  to  a  heterogeneous 
body  of  lay  partisans  the  spirit  and  the  details  of  a 
far-reaching  scheme  ?     Finis  coronat  opus. 

Public  opinion  will  probably  insist  upon  one  depart- 
ment of  educational  work  being  left  in  the  hands  of  lay 
committees — the  actual  dismissal  of  teachers  and  officials ; 
though  no  doubt  even  in  these  cases  the  advice  of  the 
specialist  will  be  asked  and  generally  taken. 
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In  matters  of  dismissal,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  real,  and  not  fictitious,  reasons  shall  be  forthcoming. 
Fictitious  ones  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with 
denominational  schools.  A  teacher  is  dismissed  because 
she  is  "going  to  be  married,"  while  the  real  reason  is 
that  she  has  been  attending  the  wrong  kind  of  church 
or  chapel.  A  teacher  is  induced  to  resign,  or  is, 
perhaps,  even  dismissed  for  some  alleged  inefficiency, 
while  the  real  reason  is  that  the  managers  desire 
to  employ  a  "  sister "  who,  being  under  a  vow  of 
poverty,  will  not  receive  the  salary  which  our  bene- 
volent educational  system  allows,  and  which  will 
therefore  go  into  the  funds  of  the  convent  and  help 
to  keep  the  priest. 

A  wide-awake  lay  committee  can  therefore  do  much 
good  by  insuring  that  all  dismissals  are  bona  fide.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  while  officials  in 
matters  of  appointment,  etc.,  are  almost  always  totally 
devoid  of  self-interest,  in  matters  of  dismissal  an 
element  of  amour  propre  may  occasionally  be  present. 
Against  this,  a  lay  committee  is  some  safeguard.  The 
writer  believes  that  in  matters  alike  of  dismissal  and 
of  appointment,  one  fundamental  weakness  of  the  pre- 
sent system  is  that,  through  lack  of  permanent  records 
of  ability  and  achievement,  fictitious  reasons,  hinted 
rather  than  expressed,  or  expressed  through  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  or  a  meaningful  smile,  are  occasionally 
forthcoming ;  or  ad  hoc  principles  of  appointment  or 
dismissal  are  invented  when  a  particular  candidate  is 
a  perso7ia  grata  (or  the  reverse)  to  the  laymen  or  officials 
concerned.  Such  cases  may  be  few,  but  their  existence 
should  be  made  impossible. 

Where  real  inefficiency,  intemperance  or  immorality 
has  been  proved  against  a  teacher  or  official,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Under  our  present  punitive  system  dis- 
missal usually  means  ruin,  in  which  others   than   the 
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offender  may  be  involved.  It  would  almost  seem 
desirable  to  fill  up  some  of  the  posts  which  involve 
menial  work,*  and  are  paid  for  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  creative  work  of  education,  with  dismissed  men, 
and  thus  allow  these  latter  a  chance  of  recovering  their 
credit  by  a  painful  and  humiliating  probation.  Some- 
times great  thoughts  are  generated  de  profundis. 

"  Les  plus  d^sesp^res  sent  les  chants  les  plus  beaux 
Et  j'en  sais  d'immortels  qui  sent  de  purs  sanglots." 

Even  to  such  men  in  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  Sug- 
gestion Book  would  be  open. 

It  may  be  emphasised  in  this  connection  that  a 
policy  of  perennial  benevolence  towards  either  teachers 
or  officers  possesses  certain  very  obvious  disadvantages.! 
Mercy  is  an  easy  virtue ;  justice  is  a  harder  one,  and 
is  of  more  value  in  the  end.  Deep  humiliation  may 
rightly  have  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  offender ;  still,  if  a 
door  of  Hopg  can  be  kept  open  for  him,  this  should  be 
done. 

In  matters  of  dismissal,  then,  the  layman  must  proba- 
bly play  a  definite  part.  In  matters  of  appointment,  as 
we  have  seen,  difficulties  are  greater.  A  church  is 
pointed  out  in  one  large  town  as  formerly  •'  the  school- 
master's church,"  whither  every  Sunday  flocked  candi- 
dates eager,  it  is  said,  not  so  much  for  spiritual  blessings 
as  for  promotion  to  headmasterships.  The  vicar  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  who  agreed  with  Thorndike 
that  skill  in  performing  a  sidesman's  duties  was,  other 
things  beings  bein<,f  equal,  favourably  ominous  of  skill  in 
the  schoolroom.  With  the  passing  of  the  School  Board 
the  church  has  lost  this  eager  pedagogic  throng,  and 
there  is  no  record  that  any  other  church,  attended  by 
high  officials,  has  received  a  compensatory  accession  of 
numbers. 


♦  As  office  messenger,  etc.  +  Pj#.  289-290,  318,  3-50. 
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The   view   is   widely   spread    that   lay   opinion   of   a 
teacher's  merits  is  largely  a  matter  of  "  advertisement." 
As  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  it  in  Trial  by  Jury : — 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  listen  to  me. 

Of  all  the  afflictions  accursed, 
With  which  a  man's  saddled,  and  hampered,  and  addled, 

A  diffident  nature's  the  worst. 

Tho'  as  clever  as  clever  can  be, 

A  Crichton  of  early  romance. 

You  must  stir  it  and  stump  it, 

And  blow  your  own  trumpet, 

Or,  trust  me,  you  haven't  a  chance  .  .  . 
"  If  you  wish  in  this  world  to  advance, 

Your  merits  you're  bound  to  enhance ; 

You  must  stir  it  and  stump  it. 

And  blow  your  own  trumpet, 

Or,  trust  me,  you  haven't  a  chance." 
In  other  words,  the  layman,  in  default  of  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  educational  principles  and  methods  which 
is  only  possible  to  the  specialist,  has  to  fall  back  upon 
the  brute  momentum  of  familiarity  with  a  man's  person 
or  name ;  just  as  a  purchaser  of  soap  or  cocoa  who 
enters  a  shop  undecided  as  to  his  purchase,  will  at 
once  choose  a  brand  whose  name  appears  frequently  on 
the  hoardings.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  admini- 
strational  methods  of  the  future  will  probably  leave 
matters  of  appointment  largely  in  the  hands  of  trained 
officials. 

But  the  selection  of  the  highest  officials  of  all — called 
in  this  book  the  psychological  advisers — must  neces- 
sarily remain  with  the  lay  committee;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  at  present  no  alternative  to  this  plan.  At 
some  point  or  other  the  specialist  machinery  must 
come  into  direct  administrative  contact  with  the  elected 
or  appointed  agents  of  national  will  and  opinion. 

It  may  be  plausibly  objected  that  if  a  lay  committee  is 
incapable  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  subtleties  of  teach- 
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ing,  it  is  also  incapable  of  selecting  from  a  number  of 
candidates  those  best  qualified  for  the  extraordinarily- 
important  work  assigned  to  the  advisers.  But  by  the 
terms  of  the  scheme  described  in  Chapters  XX.  and 
XXL,  a  mass  of  material  has  accumulated  that  should, 
almost  automatically,  determine  the  competence  of  an 
"  inspector"  who  is  candidate  for  the  post  of  "  adviser." 
The  fundamental  idea  of  this  book  is  that  every  official 
proposal  and  every  official  act  shall  be  somewhere  'placed 
on  record.  Besides,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  com- 
petition for  the  post  of  adviser  will  be  keen.  The  work 
will  carry  no  very  exceptional  salary;  such  a  factor 
would  introduce  base,  or  at  least  distracting,  motives; 
and  the  responsibility  will  be  enormous.  Unless  the 
writer  is  mistaken,  the  deputies  might  more  often  have 
to  wait  upon  Cincinnatus  than  he  upon  them;  but 
whether  that  would  be  so  or  not,  there  sliould  be  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  among  the  numerous  inspectors 
some  whose  record  was  so  splendid  that  they  deserved 
the  higher  though  more  onerous  office. 

But  suppose  there  arises  the  suspicion  of  a  mistake  in 
the  choice  of  a  chief  officer  ?  This  or  that  adviser  may 
be  making  appointments  of  a  strange  kind  and  pro- 
ducing dissatisfaction  in  every  part  of  the  service.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  man  more  far-seeing  or  less  far- 
seeing  than  other  men  ? 

Clearly,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
system  here  described  to  interfere  with  him  until  proof 
of  incompetence  or  insanity  was  forthcoming.  But  the 
lay  committee  would  have  the  right  to  ensure  that  the 
one  fundamental  condition  on  which  he  had  received  his 
authority  was  being  fulfilled.  The  condition  is  that  his 
reasons  for  making  an  appointment  must  be  given  in 
writing  so  as  to  be  placed  ultimately  before  the  bar  of 
Time.  At  any  moment,  therefore,  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  lay  committee  might  examine  his  records,  though, 
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for  that  purpose,  the  records  should,  in  their  references 
to  this  teacher  or  that,  be  anonymous.  Only  by  a  much 
larger  majority  could  the  veil  of  anonymity  be  with- 
drawn and  the  actual  references  to  a  particular  teacher 
be  examined. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  connection  with  this  subject 
of  record  keeping,  to  point  out  that,  in  the  matter  of 
corporal  punishment,  a  similar  policy  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  has,  on  the  whole,  justified  itself.  Absolute 
prohibitions  of  corporal  punishment  have  been  found 
impracticable,  even  if,  which  is  doubtful,  they  were 
desirable.  Complete  unaccountability  on  the  teaclier's 
part  has  also  been  out  of  the  question.  The  teacher  is, 
therefore,  allowed  to  punish,  but  he  must  record  the 
details  of  his  punishment  on  each  occasion.  A  failure 
to  do  this  is  a  breach  of  faith,  an  undermining  of  a 
whole  system,  and  is  therefore  rightly  regarded  as  a 
serious  offence  on  the  teacher's  part.  In  matters  of 
administration,  anything  is  better  than  indefiniteness, 
slipperiness,  unaccountability. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  medical  profession  will  have 
to  be  brought  into  touch  with  lay  administration.  At 
present,  a  doctor  may  kill  or  cure  a  patient,  and  will  get 
no  more  credit  in  the  latter  case  than  he  will  get  blame 
in  the  former.  One  doctor  may  repair  another's  blunder 
or  destroy  the  splendid  promise  of  another's  success. 
Two  or  more  doctors  may  meet  in  private  consultation 
over  a  difficult  case;  no  records  need  be  kept,  and 
certainly  no  records  are  ever  made  public.  Every 
reader  knows  of  one  or  more  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  undoubted  medical  miscarriage,  and  yet  no 
one  can  call  the  offender  to  account.  Teachers  themselves 
have  to  be  inspected ;  doctors  never.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
a])pears  to  an  outsider,  the  British  Medical  Association 
is  more   concerned   to   stamp   out   medical   heterodoxy 
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than  to  discover  and  stigmatise  incompetence.  Surgical 
murderer  and  medical  genius  are  both  doctors. 

A  lay  element,  introduced  in  an  active  capacity  into 
the  consultation  room,  is  an  impossibility  in  the  present 
state  of  professional  opinion  and  might,  indeed,  do  more 
harm  than  good.  But  an  insistence  upon  the  keeping 
of  dated  records,  which,  if  need  be,  could  be  made  public 
at  any  moment,  is  a  reasonable  demand  which  the  State 
will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  make  in  the  public  interest. 
The  abler  members  of  the  medical  profession  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  proposal,  though 
their  voices  might  be  drowned  in  the  clamour  that 
mediocrity  would  raise  in  its  own  defence.  Conceivably, 
then,  the  function  of  the  layman  in  medical  affairs  may 
be  simply  to  see  that  these  records  are  kept. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  profession,  a  method  of  lay 
contact  already  exists,  and  the  psychology  of  profes- 
sionalism would  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  the  lawyers 
have  no  great  sympathy  with  trial  by  jury.  If,  however, 
the  arguments  of  this  book  are  sound,  the  layman  has  a 
part  to  play  in  every  corner  of  the  national  system.  But 
the  layman  must  learn  what  it  is  his  business  to  look  for, 
and  what,  owing  to  his  ignorance,  he  had  better  ignore. 
When,  some  day,  we  shall  begin  to  teach  civics  in  earnest, 
this  question  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Meanwhile,  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  layman 
in  educational  administration,  nothing  is  more  needed 
than  a  little  manual  setting  forth  the  principles  which 
he  must  know  if  ho  is  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  own 
defects  and  prejudices  or  of  the  adroitness  of  the  pro- 
fessional educationist.  The  manual,"  which  would 
constantly  undergo  revision  and  improvement,  might 
contain,  among  other  things,  a  list  of  the  canons  of 
judgment    which    would    guide    an    adviser   in    making 

•  The  minutes  of  a  great  authority,  like  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  are  a  mine  of  suggestiveness,  and  may  some  day  be 
appreciated  at  their  true  worth  for  the  purpose  above  explained. 
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his  appointments ;  but  certainly  it  should  contain  a 
list  of  the  canons  of  judgment  which  should  guide  the 
layman  in  discharging  his  own  duties.  Properly  assimi- 
lated, this  manual  would  remove  the  chief  objections 
raised  by  professional  men  to  lay  control,  because  the 
vagaries  of  this  or  that  irresponsible  orator  could 
be  literally  "  brought  to  book." 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  questions  which 
naturally  fall  under  the  category  of  the  present  chapter ; 
only  one  more  of  these  will  here  be  mentioned.  There 
is  the  controversy  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  cen- 
tralisation and  localisation,  on  which  the  truth  appears 
to  be  fairly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Button  and 
Snedden  : — 

'*  The  evils  [of  centralisation]  are  matters  of  slow  growth. 
Where  control  is  largely  removed  from  the  district  meeting, 
nterest  does  not  all  at  once  flag,  but  declines  insensibly. 
Officials  ...  do  not  immediately  develop  bureaucratic 
tendencies,  but  only  slowly  do  ofi&cial  traditions  become 
such  as  to  interfere  with  progress.  In  other  words,  changes 
of  administration  in  the  direction  of  concentration  act  like 
stimulants ;  they  draw  largely  on  reserves  of  power  already 
existing,  but  it  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  they  fail  to 
create  power  in  their  turn."* 

What  now,  in  sum,  should  be  the  functions  of  the 
educational  layman? 

First,  he  should  have  unlimited  opportunities  to  sug- 
gest. The  stress  laid  in  some  preceding  chapters  on  the 
Suggestion  Book  may  strike  some  readers  as  exaggerated. 
But  in  constructive  and  creative  work  like  education, 
suggestion  is  all-important,  and  the  professional  man — 
whether  teacher  or  official — has  no  monopoly  of  the 
process.  Though,  therefore,  the  Suggestion  Book  for 
laymen  may  not  be  identical  with  the  book  proposed 
above,  it  ought  to  be  held  in  hardly  less  regard,  and  one 

♦  Op.  at.,  p.  10.3. 
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of  the  chief  functions  of  the  high  official  should  be  to 
attend  to  its  contents. 

Second,  the  layman  should  call  the  high  official  to 
account  whenever  the  latter  has  been  found  to  have 
ignored  the  contents  of  either  of  the  books  in  question. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  official  should  be  expected 
instantaneously  to  revolutionise  the  educational  system 
"whenever  a  fanatic  launches  his  pet  idea  on  the  world. 
But  the  official  should  be  expected  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
even  to  the  wildest  possibilities ;  and  if  there  is  the 
remotest  value  in  a  suggestion,  to  organise  machinery  for 
its  investigation  and  development.  If,  subsequently,  it 
is  found  that  the  neglect  of  the  suggestion  has  had 
unfortunate  results,  the  fact  must  remain  for  ever  associ- 
ated with  that  official's  name ;  an  idea  had  come  before 
him  and  he  had  been  too  unimaginative  to  use  it ;  he 
can  proffer,  therefore,  no  excuse.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  considered  it,  and  had  rejected  it  on  good  grounds, 
which  time  has  confirmed ;  or  if,  still  better,  he  had 
himself  anticipated  the  suggestion  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  its  being  made,  engaged  in  considering  how  far  it 
could  be  applied  to  administration,  his  fame  as  an  official 
would  be  enhanced.  But  all  such  matters  should  be  kept 
on  permanent  record. 

Third,  the  layman  should  see  that,  whatever  action 
is  taken  by  officials  in  matters  of  administration  and 
appointment,  definite  principles  are  habitually  employed 
in  the  process.  These  principles  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  number,  or  may  receive 
such  necessary  modifications  as  wisdom  and  experience 
dictate,  but  they  should  be  recognised  throughout  the 
system,  and  no  official  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
from  them  except  at  his  own  risk,  a  risk  which,  if  he 
is  capable  and  courageous,  he  will  sometimes  have  to 
take.  Shiftiness  and  indefiniteness  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  exorcised,  because  they  usually  involve  a 
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breach  of  faith.  A  small  manual  of  administrative 
principles  is,  therefore,  a  necessity. 

Fourth,  the  layman  should  have  a  power  of  veto,, 
but  he  should  be  chary  of  exercising  it,  because,  if  the 
officials  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  supplied, 
as  in  the  present  scheme,  with  the  necessary  time  and 
motives  for  doing  good  and  permanent  work,  they  will 
almost  certainly  be  wiser  than  he  in  matters  of  detail, 
and  probably  wiser  in  matters  of  general  policy.  To 
veto  the  well-considered  plans  of  the  officials  would  thus 
be  a  dangerous  policy  and  would  undermine  the  whole 
system  here  proposed.  Lay  objections,  however,  might 
be  freely  recorded  in  the  Suggestion  Book  or  elsewhere, 
and,  if  upheld  in  the  sequel,  would  be  a  serious  matter 
for  the  officials  who  had  ignored  them. 

Fifth,  the  layman  is  called  upon  to  choose  the  chief 
officials,  who  will  have  the  choosing  of  other  officials  and 
large  powers  of  initiative  and  construction. 

In  short,  the  function  of  the  layman  is  not  to  do  the 
official's  work,  but  to  see  that  the  official  does  it  with  all 
necessary  foresight  and  efficiency. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


Salaries. 
^ 

To  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  rotatory,  or  some 
similar,  system  in  educational  affiairs  is  to  challenge  a 
principle  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  modern  business  and 
administration,  namely,  that  salaries  should  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  "  importance  "  of  the  corresponding 
offices,  the  "  importance  "  of  the  offices  being,  in  its  turn, 
inversely  proportional,  as  a  rule,  to  their  number.  Thus, 
head  teachers,  being  less  numerous  than  class  teachers, 
are  presumably  more  important  and  therefore,  also  pre- 
sumably, deserving  of  higher  salaries.  Administrators, 
being  less  numerous  than  head  teachers,  receive,  again, 
higher  salaries  than  the  latter.  This  principle  once 
admitted,  a  rotatory  system  is  hardly  possible,  seeing 
that  the  exchange  of  an  administrative  post  for  a  teach- 
ing post  would  involve  a  great  loss  of  salary.  The 
present  writer  has,  therefore,  little  hope  of  convincing 
his  readers — or,  indeed,  of  fully  convincing  himself — that 
such  a  system,  involving  a  much  closer  approach  than 
at  present  to  equality  of  salaries,  is  desirable;  still, 
he  ventures  to  set  forth  some  reflections  on  the  salary 
question,  convinced  that  there  are  elements  of  truth, 
though  there  may  also  be  grave  or  fatal  oversights,  in 
his  presentment  of  the  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  sixty  minutes  of  serious  and  funda- 
mental thinking  have  ever  been  devoted  to  the  psychology 
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of  professional  salaries.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  see, 
traditions  from  the  now  exploded  economics  of  laissez- 
faire  have  been  accepted  without  investigation  by  all 
professions,  and  have  been  allowed  to  work  havoc  with 
the  vital  interests  of  modern  civilisation.  Beyond  a  few 
hints  in  Euskin  (themselves  derived  from  Plato  and 
from  the  gospel  parable  of  the  "  Labourers  in  the  Vine- 
yard"), and  beyond  a  few  Utopian  speculations  by 
socialists,  there  has  been  nothing  to  oppose  to  this. 
Nor,  it  must  be  confessed  at  this  point,  is  there  much 
that  is  solid  and  certain  that  could  be  opposed.  That 
salaries  in  the  clerical,  medical  and  legal  professions 
are  based  upon  infamous  principles  is  plain  enough; 
salaries  in  the  educational  profession  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct problem,  for  the  reason  that,  unlike  these  other 
professions,  the  State  does  the  determining  and  the 
paying. 

After  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  question, 
the  writer  has  to  admit  that  only  two  principles  posses- 
sing immediate  pertinence  to  educational  administration 
stand  out  clearly  and  confidently  in  his  mind.  Those 
principles  are:  (1)  that  a  married  teacher  ought  to  be 
paid  a  higher  salary  than  an  unmarried  teacher ;  (2)  that, 
if  a  higher  salary  is  paid  to  a  male  than  to  a  female 
teacher,  in  the  event  of  the  male  teacher  marrying  a 
wife  who  herself  earns  a  salary  as  teacher,  or,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  capacity,  the  salary  of  the  male  teacher 
should  be  lowered  to  the  female  scale. 

This  second  principle  is  so  obvious  that  its  non- 
recognition  by  educational  bodies  is  surprising.  Whether 
or  not  a  man,  as  a  man,  should  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
than  a  woman,  as  a  woman  (on  the  whole,  the  justice  of 
this  seems  doubtful,  even  if  the  expediency,  in  view  of 
American  school  conditions,  with  their  paucity  of  men 
teachers,  is  considerable),  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
argument  in   favour   of   the   differentiation   of   salaries 
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is  that  a  man  has  generally  a  wife  and  family  to  main- 
tain— a  point  which  militant  women  teachers  blandly 
ignore. 

"The  typical  woman  in  the  teaching  profession 
supports  herself  primarily,  and  sometimes  relatives 
incidentally;  the  typical  man  supports  a  family  prim- 
arily, and  also  other  relatives  no  less  frequently  than 
the  woman  teacher.  Consequently,  the  problem  of  a 
livelihood  for  a  woman  differs  fundamentally  from  that 
for  a  man."* 

If,  however,  this  justification  for  a  higher  salary  is 
absent  in  any  case — if,  that  is  to  say,  the  male  teacher 
has  a  wife  who  herself  earns  a  salary — his  own  salary 
should  be  at  most  that  of  a  woman.  Supposing  this 
principle  were  adopted,  a  sense  of  jealous  grievance 
would  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  many  teachers, 
both  married  and  single ;  some  discouragement  would  be 
given  to  the  existence  of  a  pretended  family  life,  and 
some  encouragement  to  the  genuine  thing;  and — what 
is,  perhaps,  more  convincing  to  a  governing  body — con- 
siderable financial  economies  would  be  possible;  funds 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  set  free,  though  these  might,  or 
might  not,  be  devoted  to  improving  salary  conditions  at 
other  points  of  the  system. 

The  first  and  larger  of  the  two  principles  above  stated 
is  that  a  married  teacher  should  be  paid  a  higher  salary 
than  an  unmarried  one.  It  is  extremely  probable,  in 
view  of  eugenic  and  birth  rate  considerations,  that 
this  principle  will,  sooner  or  later  (and  perhaps  very 
soon  indeed),  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  present 
differentiation  between  men  as  such  and  women  as  such. 
Absurd  though  this  suggestion  may  appear  to  a  con- 
ventional-minded reader,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
modern  thought  is  fast  moving  in  this  direction,  and 
that  even  the  size  of  teachers'  families  may  come  to 

*  Button  and  Snedden,  p.  2G6. 
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figure  on  the  salary  scales  of  educational  bodies.  The 
humbug  we  hear  about  family  life  will  have  to  translate 
itself,  throughout  the  community,  into  action.  The 
"family  life"  of  almost  all  assistant  teachers,  and  of 
many  head  teachers — to  say  nothing  of  clerks,  medical 
practitioners,  and  the  like — means,  if  it  is  genuine 
family  life  (that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  two  or  more 
children),  straitened  resources,  innumerable  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice,  almost  daily  anxiety  to  make  ends  meet, 
domestic  friction  and  spoilt  tempers  owing  to  lack  of 
space  and  leisure,  inferior,  unreliable,  and  yet  toilsome 
cooking,  and  a  severance  from  the  stream  of  culture.  It 
is  a  strange  commentary  upon  Mr.  Holmes's  plea  for 
"detached"  inspectors  that  he  can  discover  only  two 
causes  of  evil — egoism  and  sensuality.  Of  poverty  he 
never  thinks. 

Mr.  Graham  Wallas  some  years  ago  pointed  out — 
though  "eugenics"  was  hardly  then  heard  of — that,  if 
the  State  were  ever  to  set  itself  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  good  human  stock,  the  plan  of  beginning  with 
teachers  would  not  be  amiss.  Teachers  have  been 
medically  examined ;  they  have,  too,  passed  one  or  more 
examinations  in  intelligence ;  if  hopelessly  incompetent, 
they  are  gradually  weeded  out  of  the  profession.  The 
awarding  to  teachers  of  salaries  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  decent  family  life  would  therefore  be  a 
truly  "eugenic"  procedure.  And,  indeed,  apart  from 
eugenics  altogether,  there  is  every  reason  why  certain 
mathematical  calculations,  so  obvious  that  no  one  has 
ever  thought  of  performing  them,  should  at  once  be 
Tindertc^ken.  How  much  salary  does  an  assistant  master 
need  (1)  for  personal  existence,  (2)  for  personal  existence 
without  anxiety,  (3)  for  existence  in  the  family  state 
without  anxiety,  (4)  for  existence  in  the  family  state 
without  anxiety  and  with  adequate  means  for  progressive 
culture  ?     Until  these  calculations  have  been  made,  for 
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London  and  for  the  provinces,  for  town  and  for  country, 
salary  psychology  must  be  regarded  as  not  even  in  its 
infancy.  The  present  writer  believes — and  he  speaks 
not  from  a  standpoint  of  "  complete  detachment " — that 
the  present  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  are  adequate 
for  such  unmarried  women  as  have  no  large  outside 
demands  upon  their  resources,  and  for  low  grade  male 
teachers  similarly  situated.  If,  however,  we  ask  for  men 
and  women  of  progressive  culture,  of  mental  repose, 
balance,  and  agility,  they  must  be  freed  from  petty 
anxieties  and  from  the  irritations  that  accompany 
narrow  house  room  and  lack  of  leisure,  and  must  be 
supplied  with  means  for  travel,  for  music,  for  literature, 
and  the  like.  Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  the  salaries 
of  teachers  are  inadequate. 

Before  leaving  perfectly  solid  ground,  the  writer  would 
wish  to  be  more  specific  with  regard  to  one  or  two 
matters. 

There  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  question  of  life  in- 
surance. A  professional  man  "  insures  "  himself  against 
death,  so  that  in  the  latter  emergency  his  wife  and  children 
may  not  be  without  means.  The  thing  is  inherently 
absurd,  though  we  all  do  it ;  no  civilised  nation  should 
allow  for  a  moment  a  widow  or  family  to  be  reduced  to 
need,  or  even  to  be  educationally  crippled  through  lack 
of  funds.  Still,  the  claims  of  life  insurance  are  at 
present  regarded  as  imperative,  and  exert  an  effect  upon 
the  level  of  some  professional  salaries.  Secondly,  there 
are  the  claims  of  travel,  and  of  such  forms  of  culture  as 
books,  concerts,  and  the  like.  Here,  again,  the  thing  is 
inherently  absurd;  travel,  books  and  concerts  are  edu- 
cational necessities,  and  no  civilised  nation  should  allow 
any  citizen  to  lack  the  means  necessary  for  obtaining 
these  things  in  reasonable  amount.  There  is  nothing 
absurd  in  the  notion  of  every  approved  citizen  before 
reaching   his   thirties  being  allowed,  quite  gratuitously, 
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the  choice  of  one  or  two  out  of  a  dozen  means  of  cul- 
ture, not  excluding  travel.  In  the  United  States,  there 
is  already  the  system  known  as  "  the  sabbatical  year  " — 
professional  educationists  being  allowed  one  year  in  seven 
for  self-improvement,  travel  and  observation ;  and  eastern 
nations  like  Japan  and  China  have  also  sent  students 
abroad  for  lengthened  terms.  These  last  cases  are  ex- 
ceptional, but  they  will  not  always  remain  so.  Already 
we  have  free  libraries  and  art  galleries  ;  already  we  have 
personally  conducted  expositions  of  museum  treasures  ; 
already  we  have  a  few  free  orchestral  concerts  ;  already 
we  have  free  scholarships.  These  are  the  first  fruits  of  a 
great  harvest.  The  time  will  come  when  no  man's  salary 
will  be  made  higher  in  order  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  education,  but  at  present  this  factor  should  alw^ays 
be  recognised  in  determining  its  amount.  So  far  solid 
ground  ;  so  far — and  perhaps  no  farther ! 

We  have  studied  in  some  previous  chapters  the  work- 
ings of  professional  egoism.  We  have  now  to  ask  what 
will  be  the  consequences  if  we  allow  the  factor  of  greed 
to  reinforce  an  already  dangerous  principle.  Suppose 
that  modern  civilisation  has,  by  default  or  design,  based 
most  of  its  institutions  upon  the  principle  that  the  ex- 
ternal goods  of  life  shall  fall,  at  best,  to  the  men  who 
achieve  professional  success  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term  success,  and  at  worst,  to  the  men  who  are  most 
clamorous  or  most  diplomatic ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
evils  attributable  to  egoism  will,  for  the  most  fpart, 
receive  accentuation  rather  than  check. 

The  warfare  waged  against  new  light  by  every  pro- 
fession, in  the  persons  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
will  now  be  a  warfare  waged  in  the  financial  interests  of 
that  majority.  The  disturber  of  the  established  status, 
whether  a  "reformer"  in  religion,  a  "quack"  or  anti- 
vaccinationist  in  medicine,  or  a  Barebones  M.P.,  criti- 
cising the  law's  delays,  will  be  dubbed  a  "robber."     The 
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new  views — whether  true  or  false,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
more  true  than  false — will  not  only  have  "  little  money  in 
them"  at  first,  but  will  involve  in  financial  loss  or  even 
ruin  the  adherents  of  the  older  order.  Faced  by  loss 
or  ruin  themselves,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  prefer  to 
ruin  the  upstart.  In  most  cases  they  succeed  only  too 
well.  Siegfried  is  slain  because  the  gods  themselves 
have  come  under  the  curse  of  the  Ehinegold. 

The  economic  interpretation  is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it 
a  complete,  interpretation  of  racial  evolution,  any  more 
than  egoism  is  the  only  or  a  complete  interpretation  of 
individual  conduct,  but  until  we  have  realised  how  all- 
pervading  the  economic  and  egoistic  factors  are,  our 
philosophies  will  hang  in  the  air  and  our  policies  will 
suffer  from  inconsistency  and  paralysis.  That  there  is 
something  perverse  in  our  present  arrangements,  a 
moment's  consideration,  will  show.  One  mode  of  illus- 
trating the  fact  will  be  to  consider  the  salaries  of 
Cabinet  Ministers. 

For  reasons  mainly  of  an  historical  nature,  some 
Cabinet  posts  carry  a  higher  salary  than  others,  and 
those  with  higher  salary  are  supposed  to  be  "higher" 
posts.  During  the  years  1905-11  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  had  four  heads — Messrs.  Birrell,  McKenna, 
Kunciman,  and  Pease.  Mr.  Birrell  was  soon  "pro- 
moted "  to  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland ;  Mr. 
McKenna  soon  left  for  the  Admiralty  and  then  the 
Home  Secretaryship ;  and  Mr.  Eunciman,  after  a  year 
or  two,  went  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  com- 
paratively small  salary  attached  to  the  Presidentship 
of  the  Board  of  Education  made  the  post,  in  the  eyes 
of  statesmen,  one  of  the  lower  rank. 

Clearly,  the  system  is  pernicious.  If  men  are  to 
occupy  the  posts  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  no 
alien  motives  should  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  their 
minds.     The  question  whether,  in  another  oflQce,  there 
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would  be  increased  salary,  the  feeling  that  one  post  is 
marked  out  as  more  honourable  than  another,  should 
never  arise  at  all.  A  man  should  prefer  one  post  because 
the  work  it  involves  is  intrinsically  interesting  to  him,  and 
because,  perhaps,  he  has  dreamt  for  ye.irs  of  achieving 
great  things  in  it.  Unless  he  would  rather  have  that 
post  at  a  low  salary  than  any  other  at  a  high,  he  is 
confessed  as  unworthy  of  it. 

Applying  this  test,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  that 
no  Minister  of  Education  has  yet  felt  an  inward  call  to 
his  office,  and,  indeed,  the  utterances  of  the  majority 
of  them  confirm  the  conclusion  drawn  from  their 
readiness  to  desert  the  most  important  post  under  the 
Government.* 

"When,  some  day,  a  great  Minister  of  Education  arises 
and  leaves  his  mark  on  the  history  of  the  nation,  he  will 
be  known  by  many  signs,  one  of  which  will  be  that 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  desert  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, though  very  possibly  the  Board  of  Education  will 
desert  him. 

But  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
above  that  of  his  fellows  would  probably  be  a  worse 
mistake  than  to  keep  it  below.  The  present  arrange- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  has  the  advantage  that  it  rapidly 
gets  rid  of  Ministers  of  Education  who  feel  no  **  call " 
to  the  office.  Raise  the  salary  too  high  and  they  would 
never  be  got  rid  of  at  all. 

So  far  everything  seems  to  point  to  something  like 
equality  of  salaries  in  all  official  posts  that  deal,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  creative  functions  of  the  state.      And, 

*"  Anyone  can  see  if  a  time-table  is  overcrowded,"  said  Sir  John  Qorst. 
(Educationists  to  this  hour  regard  the  time-table  as  an  unsolved  problem.) 
"I  went  in  knowing  nothinp  about  it;  ...  I  learnt  the  jargon,"  said  Mr. 
Birrell.  "  I  agree  with  the  man  who  said,  •  It  does  not  matter  what  you  teach 
a  boy  so  long  as  he  does  not  want  to  learn  it.'  It  is  possible  to  make  a  school 
too  attractive,"  remarked  Mr.  Runciman.  (Schoolmaster,  July  22nd.  1911.)  It 
is  to  be  hope.]  that  that  last  utterance  was  made  in  mere  thoughtlessness,  and 
for  want  of  something  better  to  say  ;  if  Mr.  Runciman  meant  it,  he  demon- 
strated his  educational  incompetence.  The  D.ikvJ  of  Devonshire's  query, 
*•  What  is  a  P.T.  ?  "  is  also  worth  being  kept,  if  possible,  from  oblivioa. 
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on  the  whole,  that  does  seem  to  bo  the  direction  in 
which  the  study  of  individual  and  social  psychology 
leads  us.  With,  probably,  a  diminution  of  salary  for 
the  merely  probationary  period  of  one's  career,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  with  an  increase  for  growing  ex- 
perience up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  age  of  thirty-five 
or  thereabouts  ;  with  a  considerable  increase  where 
family  responsibilities  are  heavy ;  with  an  increase, 
also,  where  additional  and  expensive  means  of  culture 
are  demanded  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  post,  there  do  seam  to  be  strong  arguments  in 
favour  of  equality  of  salaries,  or  rather,  there  seem 
to  be  no  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  inequality. 
Such  arguments  as  are  alleged,  though  supported  by 
heavy  masses  of  convention  and  'prejudice,  do  not 
really  bear  examination.  One  of  them  will  here  be 
considered. 

It  is  said  that  if  high  ability  is  not  lavishly 
remunerated  it  will  betake  itself  to  quarters  where 
that  remuneration  is  forthcoming.  There  is  a  double 
answer  to  this  ;  high,  in  the  sense  of  creative,  ability 
never  asks  to  be  rewarded  by  mere  money  unless  a  widely 
•extended  fashion  has  come  to  associate  the  two  things 
together ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case  the  highest  forms 
of  ability  will  be  the  very  ones  to  disregard  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  choose  highly  creative  work,  even  if  badly 
paid,  in  preference  to  less  creative  work  that  is  well 
paid.  Upon  third-rate  and  fourth-rate  minds  the  popular 
fashion  of  judging  will,  of  course,  exert  much  influence ; 
the  creative  impulse  is  less  strong  in  them,  and  the 
•cruder  influences  of  the  environment  more  immediately 
operative  ;  but  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  the  money 
motive  should,  as  far  as  possible  be  excluded  from  modern 
society;  like  other  environmental  forces  it  appeals  to 
third-rate  and  fourth-rate  minds  more  powerfully  than 
to  first  and  second-rate  minds,  and  thus  ensures,  not 
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that  the  highest  form  of  ability,  but  merely  that  ahilitj/ 
of  a  sort  comes  to  the  front  and  is  selected. 

The  reader  has  merely  to  study  as  perfunctorily  as  he 
pleases  the  history  of  any  art,  any  science,  or  any  insti- 
tution, to  convince  himself  that  this  exposition  of  human 
motives  is  correct.  What,  after  all,  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  high  ability,  or,  let  us  say,  of  genius  ? 
They  are  two — plasticity  and  creativeness.  The  qualities 
seem  at  first  sight  opposed,  and  the  opposition  would  be 
a  real  one  if  the  plasticity  of  the  genius  were  mere  plas- 
ticity and  the  creativeness  absolute  creativeness.  But 
thsy  are  not.  Mere  plasticity  would  mean  a  slavish 
imitativeness  and  suggestibility  towards  the  environ- 
ment, in  fact,  a  complete  lack  of  individuality.  Absolute 
creativeness  would  mean  a  severing  of  all  connection 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  age ;  it  would  mean  some- 
thing worse  than  madness.  Genius  and  high  ability 
are  plastic  to  the  environment,  but  they  are  also  respon- 
sive to  it  in  novel  ways- 

Now,  to  respond  slavishly  to  the  money  motive  would 
be  to  refuse  to  be  creative ;  callings  and  devices  that  give 
a  large  and  immediately  assured  income  are  not  often 
creative  callings  and  devices,  because  creativeness  implies 
novelty,  and  the  world  will  not  pay  large  sums  for  novelty 
except  of  a  sensational  kind;  upon  these  callings  and 
devices  high  ability  therefore  turns  its  back.  But  minds 
which  have  the  creative  impulse  less  strongly  in  evidence 
will  more  readily  respond  to  the  standards  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  environment ;  learning  that  money  payment 
is  regarded  by  society  as  symbolic  of  achievement,  these 
minds  will  follow  pursuits  where  considerable  money 
rewards  or  their  equivalent  are  forthcoming,  and  in 
these  pursuits  they  may  perform  much  very  good  work» 
But  if  the  money  motive  had  been  absent,  even  they 
would  have  achieved  far  better  things,  for  the  creative 
impulse  is  in  them,  though   weaker   tlian  in  the  few 
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men  of  supreme  ability,  and  if  the  money  motive  had 
not  crossed  their  path,  they  would  have  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  that  higher  impulse.  Thus  the 
money  motive  works  unalloyed  evil.  Instead  of  being 
the  source  and  spring  of  efficiency,  it  is  absolutely  a 
cause  of  inefficiency,  except  in  more  or  less  mechanical 
and  routine  employments. 

In  the  second  part  of  Faust  we  have  many  hints  of 
civic  and  political  principles.  And  one  principle  to  which 
the  ever-growing  mind  of  Goethe  attached  importance 
was  the  Platonic  principle  that  the  true  governor  cared 
nothing  for  reward,  nay,  that  mere  rewards  and  gratifica- 
tions positively  debased  the  mind ;  that  the  sole  pleasure, 
at  any  rate  of  the  true  ruler  of  men,  should  be  in  his 
work : 

"  Wer  befehlen  soil, 
Muss  im  Befehlen  Seligkeit  empfinden  .  .  . 
So  wird  er  stets  der  AUerhochsts  sein, 
Der  Wiirdigste  1  Geniessen  macht  geniein."* 

And  Sainte-Beuve  has  suggested  much  the  same  in  a 
reference  to  Malherbe : 

"  Ne  pas  tenir  k  I'argent,  etre  au-dessus  de  I'argent,  c'est 
le  plus  grand  signe,  chez  un  hoinme  d'ailleurs  capable,  qu'il 
est  fait  et  qu'il  est  ne  pour  la  chose  publique.  II  est  permis 
aux  particuliers  de  tenir  jusqu'il  un  certain  point  a  I'argent, 
par  interet  et  consideration  de  f amille ;  aux  gouvernants  des 
peuples  jamais. f 

As  these  words  are  being  written,  the  public  press 
contains  the  following  reference  to  a  contemporary 
scientist's  "  contempt  for  money  "  :]: 

In  an  interview  in  a  Paris  paper  this  morning.  M .  Edouard 
Branly,  the  inventor,  gives  his  reasons  for  refusing  recently 
the  position  of  technical  manager  to  the  French  Marconi 
Society,  which  was  offered  to  him. 

*  2  Faust,  IV.  i.  +  Nouveaux  Lundis.  t  May  29tli,  1912, 
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"  It  is  because  I  am  making  at  this  moment  some  modest 
but  long  and  thankless  experiments.  I  am  taking  up  all  my 
old  experiments  again  and  modifying  them,  and  varying 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  or  to  learn  from  them  certain  ele- 
ments which  are,  as  yet,  unknown  to  us.  In  the  matter  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  we  know  the  facts,  and  we  make  use 
of  them,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  based." 

By  means  of  those  "  thankless  "  researches  the  famous 
inventor  hopes  shortly  to  improve  the  receiver  at  present 
used  for  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  in  order  not  to  be  taken 
away  from  his  own  laboratory,  where  he  can  carry  on  this 
research  work,  that  M.  Branly — who,  like  many  men  of 
genius,  and  especially  inventors,  is  by  no  means  rich,  hence 
the  surprise  caused  by  his  refusal — did  not  accept  the 
generous  offer  of  the  Marconi  Society. 

"  As  it  is,"  said  the  inventor,  "  one  does  not  live  long 
enough  thtjrtttgfkl^  to  exhaust  one  single  idea.  How  can 
one  lose  one's  time  gathering  in  gold  pieces  ?  " 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  lust  for  money,  as  such,  is 
a  confession  of  mental  poverty  and  of  moral  vulgarity. 
The  "  strenuous  futility  of  mere  accumulation  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy  people  when  once  they  have  been 
really  educated.""- 

In  a  later  chapter  some  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
distinction,  implied  in  what  precedes,  between  work 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  and  work  that  is  mere 
drudgery.  That  bribes  and  punishments  are  necessary 
in  order  to  induce  men  to  undertake  the  latter  is  un- 
fortunately true.  That  most  of  the  manual  occupations 
have,  under  the  influence  of  machinery,  passed  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  class,  and  that  pride  in  one's  work 
is  therefore  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  is  also  true. 
But  so  long  as  any  work  remains  which  possesses 
creative  aspects,  that  work  will  be  its  own  reward, 
and  there  will  be  men  who  would  rather  undertake  it 

♦  Oliver  Lodge,  Man  and  the  Universe,  p.  67. 
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for  a  mediocre  salary  than  to  do  slave  work  at  a  high 
salary.  Among  the  occupations  which,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  Goethe  and  Sainte-Beuve,  should  not  he 
linked  to  high  salaries,  is  that  of  governor  or  admini- 
strator; in  the  opinion  of  M.  Branly,  that  of  scientist 
and  inventor ;  and,  surely,  under  the  same  category 
should  come  the  high  priesthoods  of  art,  literature, 
religion,  education,  and  the  rule  of  the  home. 

As  we  look  around  us  at  the  various  professions  and 
institutions  of  the  day,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  con- 
crete signs  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  money  power. 
Here  is  a  minister  of  a  *'  Congregational  Church  "  who 
ought,  years  ago,  to  have  "had  a  change"  to  another 
pastoral  charge,  but  can  only  get  one  by  taking  a 
less  remunerative  church  in  a  country  district;  he 
accordingly  stays  on  and  ruins  the  institution  over 
which  he  is  appointed  shepherd.  Here  is  another 
minister  who  refuses — it  occasionally  happens — a  more 
remunerative  charge  because,  if  he  accepted  it,  his 
motives  loould  he  misunderstood.  Here  is  another  who 
does  not  refuse,  and,  on  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year 
or  more,  preaches  to  a  wealthy  congregation.  The 
cynical  say  that  his  migration  was  stimulated  by  the 
prospect  of  the  stipend;  the  psychologist  says  that  so 
long  as  tlie  money  motive  is  alloived  ami  ijitended  to 
operate  it  certainly  will  operate  powerfully  on  most 
men ;  and  the  student  of  social  affairs  says  that  not 
one  preacher  to  rich  men  out  of  a  hundred  will  ever 
dare  to  offend  rich  men,  and  that  though  scriptural 
denunciations,  which  no  one  takes  seriously,  may 
occasionally  be  heard  from  the  pulpit,  such  a  parable 
as  that  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  will  be  left 
severely  alone.  In  fact,  to  denounce  commercial 
competition  from  a  pulpit  itself  filled  on  the  principle 
of  competition,  to  proclaim  equality  of  wages  for  un- 
equal amounts  of  work  in  a  church  where  the  pastor's 
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stipend  depends  on  bis  gifts  of   fluency   and   the   like, 
would  be  farcical. 

And  as  we  pass  to  other  churches  the  same  lesson 
is  taught.  While  a  Nonconformist  minister  can  now 
denounce  the  drink  traffic — it  being,  in  most  cases, 
perfectly  safe  for  him  to  denounce  it — a  century  ago 
it  was  not  safe,  and  he  accordingly  did  not  do  so.  The 
Anglican  clergyman,  however  much  in  earnest,  must  be 
far  more  cautious,  for  his  flock  is  not  often  a  teetotal 
flock.  Flock  and  pastor,  in  fact,  necessarily  adapt 
themselves  to  each  other  at  a  mediocre  level  so  long 
as  we  allow  selfish  motives  to  play  any  important  rdle. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  same  principle 
ox^erates,  and  in  particularly  glaring  forms.  Does  that 
Church  denounce  betting  and  gambling?  Officially 
never,  though  here  and  there  a  casual  priest  may  do 
so  on  his  own  initiative.  Indeed,  if  the  Church  were 
to  denounce  this  vice,  it  w^ould  have  to  denounce  one 
of  its  own  methods  of  raising  money,  namely,  by 
lotteries."  But  an  even  more  glaring  case  of  truckling 
to  the  money  motive  can  be  noted  in  a  vast  number  of 
Catholic  churches  in  this  country. 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  occurs  the  following 
denunciation  of  the  worship  of  wealth  : 

"  If  there  shall  come  into  yonr  assembly  a  man  having  a 
gold  ring,  in  fine  apparel,  and  there  shall  come  in  also  a  poor 
man  in  mean  attire,  and  you  have  respect  to  him  that  is 
clothed  with  the  fine  apparel,  and  shall  say  to  him.  Sit  thou 
liere  well  [in  a  good  place] ;  but  say  to  the  poor  man,  Stand 
thou  there  or  sit  under  my  footstool:  Do  you  not  judge  within 
yourselves  [Are  ye  not  partial  in  yourselves]  ? . . .  " 

Now  this  plan  of  honouring  the  rich  and  slighting 
the  poor  is  exactly  the  plan  which  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  employs   in   a   vast   number  of    its   buildings. 

*  The  writer  saw  the  advertisement  of  a  lottery  for  church  building  pur- 
poses at  Lucerne  a  year  or  two  ago.    It  is  also  frequently  l:^sed  iu  Englaad. 
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You  enter:  if  you  produce  a  good  coin  for  your  seat 
you  are  ushered  forward  to  the  front,  if  you  produce 
a  smaller  one  you  are  placed  in  the  middle  seats,  if 
you  pay  nothing  you  must  sit  among  the  poor  wastrels 
at  the  back  of  the  church.  Human  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion are  exploited  in  order  to  extort  money. 

In  the   medical   profession   (where,   however,    a   vast 
amount   of   work   is   done    for   beggarly   payment   and 
much   even   gratuitously)   the   money   motive   operates 
in   the   way   described   by   Mr.   Bernard   Shaw   in   his 
preface  to  The  Doctor's  Dilemma.     Poor  doctors  must 
not  too  severely  denounce  the  hygienic  errors  or  the 
medical  prejudices  of  their  patients  ;    "  they  must  be- 
lieve,  on  the  whole,  what  their  patients  believe ;  .  .  . 
the  doctor  may  lay  down  the  law  despotically  enough 
to  the  patient  at  points  where  the  patient's    mind   is 
simply  blank ;  but  when  the  patient  has  a   prejudice, 
the  doctor  must  either  keep  it  in  countenance  or  lose 
his  patient.  .  .  .  Had   Mr.  Pickwick's  doctor  told  him 
that  he  would  be  much  healthier  if  he  slept  on  a  camp 
bed  by   an   open   window,   Mr.    Pickwick   would   have 
regarded  him  as  a  crank  and  called  in  another  doctor. 
Had  he  gone  on  to  forbid  Mr.  Pickwick  to  drink  brandy 
and  water  whenever  he  felt  a  chill,  and  assured  him  that 
if  he  were  deprived  of  meat  and  salt  for  a  whole  year  he 
would  not  only  not  die  but  would  be  none  the  worse, 
Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  fled  from  his  presence  as  from 
that  of  a  dangerous  madman.  ...     In  short,  private 
medical  practice  is  governed  not  by  science  but  by  supply 
and  demand ;   and  however  scientific  a  treatment  may 
be,  it  cannot  hold  its  place  in  the  market  if  there  is  no 
demand  for  it ;  nor  can  the  grossest  quackery  be  kept  off 
the  market  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it." 

And  the  richer  doctor,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  richer 
surgeon,  is  also,  this  time  positively  and  not  merely 
negatively,  under  the  influence  of   the   money  motive. 
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"That  any  sane  nation,  having  observed  that  you 
could  provide  for  the  supply  of  bread  by  giving  bakers 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  baking  for  you,  should  go  on 
to  give  a  surgeon  a  pecuniary  interest  in  cutting  off 
your  leg,  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  political 
humanity.  But  that  is  precisely  what  we  have  done. 
And  the  more  appalling  the  mutilation,  the  more  the 
mutilator  is  paid.  He  who  corrects  the  ingrowing 
toe-nail  receives  a  few  shillings,  he  who  cuts  your 
inside  out  receives  hundreds  of  guineas,  except  when 
he  does  it  to  a  poor  person  for  practice." 

Claptrap  about  the  honour  and  the  conscience  of  any 
group  of  professional  men  is  futile  in  all  such  cases  as. 
these  considered  in  this  chapter.  Cabinet  Ministers, 
ministers  of  religion,  and  medical  men  are  every  bit 
as  honourable  and  conscientious  as  other  groups  of 
men  in  the  state,  but  if  we  deliberately  tempt  them  to 
put  their  honour  and  their  conscience  in  their  pockets 
by  making  it  far  easier  to  do  wrong  than  to  do  right, 
we  must  not  expect  the  highest  type  of  devotion  to 
principle. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  sin 
of  avarice,  including  the  ecclesiastical  sin  of  simony,  the 
greatest  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  saw  something  more 
essentially  horrible  than  in  most  of  the  other  vices  of 
the  time.  It  is  a  vice  that  inverts  the  relationships 
of  life,  for  which  reason  Dante,  in  imaginatively  devising 
torments  for  the  various  classes  of  the  damned,  depicted 
Popes  Nicholas  III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Clement  V.,  and  the 

"  Many  more 
[Their]  predecessors,  stained  with  Simon's  sin,"* 

as  upside  doivn,  each  in  his  fieuy  hole  in  the  third  pit  of 
the  eighth  circle  of  hell. 

♦  Inferno,  Canto  XIX. 
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And  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  educational  affairs  ? 

The  bearing  surely  is,  that,  whatever  be  our  admini- 
strational  devices  for  ascertaining  and  recognising  merit, 
we  should  not  permit  the  foul  principle  of  greed  to 
introduce  a  disturbing  element.  If  a  teacher  is  pre- 
eminently great  in  his  classroom,  no  bribe  should  be 
held  out  to  tempt  him  to  become  a  head  master  or  an 
administrator.  We  may,  it  is  true,  give  him  experience 
in  these  capacities,  and  he  may  legitimately  covet  the 
experience,  but  he  should  covet  it  on  other  grounds  than 
that  it  gratifies  a  lust  for  money.  Who  will  dare  to  say 
that  any  one  kind  of  educational  work  is  indubitably 
of  higher  value  than  any  another  ?  Or  if  we  once  begin 
to  assess  relative  value,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  a  head 
master's  work  or  an  administrator's  work  is  higher  than 
a  class  master's  ?  But  as  things  are,  the  class  master, 
even  if  satisfied  with  the  actual  amount  of  his  lower 
salary,  is  ashamed  to  remain  a  class  master  because  its 
lowness  is  supposedly  symbolic  of  inferior  ability ;  hence 
arises  a  totally  artificial  competition  for  "promotion" 
in  addition  to  the  natural  competition  among  those 
teachers  who  would  prefer  the  work  of  organisation 
to  that  of  teaching.  And  as  there  are  no  educational 
honours  available  except  promotion,  the  administrator 
"promotes"  many  a  man  who  ought  to  remain  in  the 
classroom  because  his  work  there  is  of  superlative  merit. 
The  salary  motive,  in  fact,  may  contribute  not  to  educa- 
tional efficiency  but  to  the  reverse.  And  at  another 
rung  in  the  educational  ladder  a  similar  distraction  is 
introduced.  What  guarantee  have  we  that  any  one  of 
Mr.  Holmes's  late  colleagues  is  an  enthusiast  for  educa- 
tion? If  his  salary  were  sufficiently  low  to  remove 
every  suspicion  of  self-seeking,  we  should  not  raise 
the  question  of  motives,  but  so  long  as  any  man  who 
is  engaged  in  supposedly  creative  work  earns  a  salary 
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liigher,  even  a  little  higher,  than  others  engaged  in 
allied  work,  absolute  confidence  in  his  professional 
bona  fides  is  impossible. 

"  Wer  befehlen  soil 
Muss  im  Befehlen  Seligkeit  empfinden,"  etc. 

Ideals,  however,  are  one  thing  and  immediate  possi- 
bilities are  another.  Plato,  Goethe,  Sainte-Beure  and 
Ruskin  may  be  wrong,  M.  Branly  may  be  lacking  in 
spirit,  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  may 
have  no  bearing  on  modern  life.  The  money  symbol 
may  be — as  in  evening  school  affairs  it  has  shown 
itself — powerful  in  professional  affairs  also.  Just  as 
the  modern  youth  despises  the  free  school  more  than 
he  despises  the  school  which  charges  a  fee,  so  the 
nation  may,  for  a  while,  continue  to  despise  the  teacher 
who  earns  a  hundred  a  year  more  than  it  despises  the 
teacher  who  earns  three,  the  inspector  who  earns  eight 
or  the  administrator  who  earns  ten. 

Be  it  so.  Then  let  us  at  least  adjust  our  salaries  to 
merit  rather  than  merely  to  type  of  work.  Let  the  very 
exceptional  class  teacher  be  bracketed  with  the  excep- 
tional head  teacher  and  the  average  official  (these  last 
two  are,  by  hypothesis,  already  selected  on  a  basis  of 
high  ability).  Let  us,  in  short,  have  a  system  of  grades, 
cutting  right  across  our  system  of  offices.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  three  preceding  chapters  would  enable  the 
grading  to  be  accomplished  with  subtlety  and  success. 
A  man  would  then  carry  his  grading  with  him  whatever 
office  he  filled,  and  here  and  there  in  the  system  a  class 
teacher  would  be  earning  the  same  salary,  because  of 
his  transcendent  teaching  abilities,  as  the  psychological 
adviser  earns  because  of  his  transcendent  powers  of 
reading  character.  The  highest  grade  would,  how- 
over,  always  have  to  be  strictly  limited  in  number 
and  the   attainment  of   it  would  represent  the  highest 
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honour  the  administrational  system  could  bestow.  And 
the  highest  grade  should  be  paid  as  high  a  salary  as  tha 
highest  grade  of  medicine,  architecture,  and  the  like. 

If  the  thoughts  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are  thoughts, 
of  truth  and  soberness,  the  objection  raised  to  a  rotatory 
system  on  the  ground  of  salary  inequalities  will  no- 
longer  bold  good.  And  though  the  present  writer  can 
scarcely  preach  that  gospel  of  contempt  towards  rewards 
and  punishments  which  Mr.  Holmes,"  from  the  safe- 
altitude  of  a  Board  of  Education  appointment,  regards 
as  valid  and  valuable  for  scholars  if  not  for  teachers,  he- 
certainly  would  preach  the  doctrine  that  the  chief  external 
reward  a  teacher  should  expect  is  the  recognition  of  his 
merits  by  his  fellows,  not  the  increase  of  his  salary.  The 
present  book  aims  at  ensuring  that  recognition  just  as  the* 
Holmes  Circular  aimed  at  rendering  it  impossible. 


♦  See  above,  pp.  34,  61,  53. 
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CHAPTEE   XXIV. 


Examination, 


It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  predict  what,  in  an  age 
wiser  than  the  present,  will  be  the  kind  of  examinations 
to  which  the  pupils  in  schools  (or  the  future  equivalent 
of  schools)  will  be  subjected.  It  is  difficult  to  disabuse 
our  minds  of  traditional  notions  relative,  for  example,  to 
the  importance  of  the  "  three  R's,"  and  when  we  attempt 
to  do  so  we  are  as  likely  as  not  to  go  too  far  and  err  as 
violently  in  rejecting  conventional  methods  as  previously 
in  accepting  them.  Most  "  reformers  "  are,  in  this  sense, 
"  reactionaries  " — they  merely  react  against  something 
that  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  in 
reacting  they  frequently  fall  back  upon  something  which, 
being  still  more  ancient  an'd  therefore  unfamiliar,  seems 
to  them  novel  and  revolutionary. 

One  fairly  safe  prediction  can,  however,  be  made.  Tlie 
medical  inspection  and  examination  of  scholars  has  come 
to  stay,  and  with  its  coming  the  medical  profession  has, 
at  last,  definitely  entered  on  the  preventive,  constructive 
and  responsible  phase  of  its  history.  The  writer  would 
repeat,  that  of  medical  irresponsibility,  as  also  of  admini- 
strational,  the  world  has  had  enough.  A  monarch  dies 
some  years  before  his  time  because,  with  his  smoker's  heart, 
he  cannot  l)attle  against  a  bronchial  attack.  Whore  were 
his  medical  advisers?     A  teacher  is  dismissed  for  intem- 
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perance,  the  result,  as  he  alleges,  of  medical  advice  to  use 
alcohol;  no  one  investigates  the  charge  or  realises  that, 
if  false,  it  is  a  further  proof  of  the  teacher's  unworthi- 
ness,  and,  if  true,  a  proof  of  some  doctor's  recklessness 
and  lack  of  discernment.  The  medical  examination  of 
scholars  is  the  first  step  towards  tlie  establishment  of 
medical  responsibility. 

Its  educational  bearings  are  also  bound  to  be  con- 
siderable. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  teachers 
€xert  a  favourable  and  others  an  unfavourable  influence 
upon  their  classes.  If  a  medical  examination  revealed 
•considerable  nervous  strain  among  the  members  of  a 
class,  it  would  be  the  administrator's  duty,  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  teacher,  to  effect 
a  change  of  some  kind.  "  A  discriminating  supervision, 
by  the  use  of  scholarship,  disciplinary,  and  health  records, 
should  prove  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  teachers  who 
operate  unfavourably  on  the  physical  well-being  of  their 
pupils."" 

Our  present  concern  is,  however,  with  pedagogical 
affairs  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  in  this  connection 
the  writer  has  tentatively  suggested!  that  two  kinds  of 
school  examinations  will  play  a  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  future ;  the  A  examinations  being  the  direct 
descendants  of  those  at  present  held  by  head  teachers 
and  occasionally  by  inspectors,  and  the  B  examinations, 
corresponding  to  the  "intelligence  tests"  which  experi- 
mental psychologists  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
begun  to  elaborate.  The  suggestion  of  a  double  kind  of 
examination  may  be  a  cumbrous  one,  but  it  represents, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  probable  line  of  development 
in  a  country  which  is  more  in  the  habit  of  allowing  new 
elements  to  be  estabHshed  side  by  side  with  old  than  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of   the  latter  preparatory  to   the 


*  Button  and  Snedden,  Op.  cit.,  p.  43.        +  Pp.  355,  856. 
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installation  of  the  former.  The  importance  of  the  B 
examinations  would  consist,  as  already  pointed  out, 
first,  in  their  supplying  some  highly  impartial  and 
decisive  testimony  as  to  the  comparative  powers  of 
stimulus  possessed  by  teachers,  and  thus  in  providing 
the  administration  with  one  valuable  basis  of  pro- 
motion ;  and,  second,  in  supplying  testimony  as  ta 
the  relative  abilities  of  children  and  youths.  Without 
something  corresponding  to  these  examinations,  we 
can  never  be  certain  as  to  the  relative  abilities  of — to 
repeat  a  former  example— cook's  son  and  duke's  son, 
and  various  unsatisfactory  modes  of  selection  have  there- 
fore to  be  employed,  of  which  the  most  flagrant  is  the 
one  voiced  by  Farinata  from  his  fiery  tomb  in  hell" 
and  by  a  recent  educationist — changing  "ancestors"  ta 
•'  antecedents  " — from  his  office  at  Whitehall.  Deceive 
ourselves  as  we  like,  there  is  no  way  of  ascertainiug. 
relative  merits  throughout  the  state  except  by  means 
of  standardised  periodical  examinations,  and  it  is  this 
facb  that  makes  China,  with  all  her  faults,  absolutely 
the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world. 

As  the  B  examinations  would  therefore  be  a  novelty 
in  this  country,  and  yet  a  novelty  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Spearman,!  we  are  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  come,  and  as,  indeed,  there  are  very  con- 
clusive reasons  in  favour  of  their  establishment,  some 
space  must  here  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
their  possible  scope. 

If  the  Board  of  Education  represented,  as  unfortu- 
nately it  does  not,  the  authoritative  voice  of  psycho- 
logical research,  the  suggestion  would  be  a  natural  one 
that  the  conduct  of   these  examinations — examinations 


*  "  He,  soon  tus  there  I  stood  at  the  tomb's  foot, 
Eyed  me  a  space ;  then  in  disdainful  mood 
Addressed  me  :  •  Say  what  ancestors  were  thine?  '" 

Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  X.^ 

+  Above  p.  292. 
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of  a  uniform  character  throughout  the  countiy  and,  if 
possible,  throughout  the  empire — should  fall  to  that 
government  department.  As  things  are,  practically  all 
the  English  pioneer  work  in  intelligence  tests,  mental 
correlations,  and  the  like,  has  been  the  work  of  a  few 
unofficial  investigators  like  Winch  and  two  or  three 
professors  with  their  pupils  or  disciples.  The  men 
who,  with  the  "  antecedents  usually  looked  for,"  and 
with  the  stores  of  "  freshness  and  originality "  re- 
garded as  officially  desirable,  have  been  made  into 
government  inspectors,  have  contributed  nothing  to 
this  intensely  important  and  interesting  department  of 
work ;  at  any  rate,  the  present  writer  can  recognise 
none  of  their  names  in  the  usual  works  on  educational 
psychology,  nor  can  he  discover  that  the  Board  of 
Education  in  its  official  and  collective  capacity  has 
either  initiated  a  single  scientific  research  on  education 
•per  se,  or  attempted  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  by  others.  Indeed,  the  late  Chief 
Inspector,  far  from  recognising  that  educational  psycho- 
logy is  supplying  our  administrators  with  admirable 
instruments  for  perfecting  school  examinations,  objects 
to  school  examinations  altogether  and  thus  shows  him- 
self hopelessly  behind  the  times. 

The  work  of  the  late  Professor  Binet  in  France  is, 
of  course,  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  Pearson, 
Brown,  Spearman,  Burt,  Winch  and  others  in  our 
country,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  how  investigation 
is  passing  over  into  actual  construction,  his  work 
may  here  be  briefly  summarised. 

Binet  has  attempted  to  devise  tests  by  which  a 
"normal"  child  of  three,  six,  etc.,  years  of  age  can 
be  differentiated  from  one  whose  intelligence  is 
"  abnormally "  high  or  low.  In  other  words,  he 
has  attempted  to  establish  "  standards "  of  a  more 
satisfactory    kind    than    those    devised    years    ago    by 
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the  Board  of  Education  and  still  more  or  less  recog- 
nised, for  lack  of  anything  better,  in  our  assessments  of 
children.     His  tests  are  as  follows  :  * 

Three  Years  Old.  Point  to  nose,  eyes,  mouth.  Enumerate 
objects  in  a  picture.  Repeat  two  numbers,  not  consecutive. 
(Three  attempts  are  allowed ;  one  success  is  sufficient.)  Repeat 
a  sentence  of  six  syllables.     Give  family  name. 

Four  Years  Old.  Give  sex.  Name  familiar  objects,  e.g., 
knife.  Repeat  three  numbers.  Compare  two  lines.  Describe 
a  picture. 

Five  Years  Old.  Compare  two  boxes  of  very  different 
weights  [e.g.,  three  grammes  and  12  grammes).  Copy  a 
square.  Repeat  a  sentence  of  ten  syllables.  Count  four 
halfpennies.  Arrange  the  two  separated  pieces  of  a  card 
cut  diagonally. 

Six  Years  Old.  Show  right  hand  and  left  ear.  Repeat 
sentence  of  sixteen  syllables.  Compare  two  pictured  heads, 
one  being  ugly  and  one  pretty.  Define  an  object  by  its  use. 
Perform  three  simultaneous  commissions.  Say  how  old  you 
are.     Say  whether  it  is  morning  or  afternoen. 

Seven  Years  Old.  Say  what  feature  is  missing  in  the 
drawn  face.  Say  how  many  fingers  you  have.  Copy  a 
written  sentence.  Copy  a  diamond  shape.  Repeat  five 
numbers  (three  sets ;  one  correct  answer  out  of  three  is 
necessary).  Describe  a  picture  (one  or  two  persons  are  in 
the  picture;  mere  enumeration  of  objects  is  not  enough). 
Count  thirteen  halfpennies.     Name  four  coins. 

Eight  Years  Old.  Read  an  incident  and  remember  two 
points  in  it.  Count  in  halfpennies  (sous).  Name  four  given 
colours.  Count  from  20  to  0.  Compare  two  things  by  memory 
(butterflies,  flies).     Write  to  dictation. 

Nine  Years  Old.  Give  exact  information  as  to  the  day  of  the 
month.  Name  the  days  of  the  week.  Definitions,  e,g.,  of  a 
mother.  Read  an  incident  and  remember  six  points  in  it.  Give 
change  out  of  a  shilling.  Arrange  five  boxes  in  order  of  weight. 

Ten  Years  Old.  Enumerate  the  months  of  the  year.  Name 
nine  pieces  of  money.  Arrange  three  words  in  a  sentence. 
Reply  to  questions  demanding   intelligence,   e.g.,  when  you 

♦  Condensed  from  Miss  Johnson's  account  in  the  Training  College  Record. 
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have  lost  your  train,  what  ought  you  to  do?  (Two  answers 
out  of  three  must  be  good.) 

Twelve  Years  Old.  Criticise  sentences  containing  absurdities. 
Put  three  words  into  a  sentence.  Find  more  than  sixty  words 
in  three  minutes.  Give  definitions  of  such  words  as  '*  charity." 
(Two  good  out  of  three.)     Put  nine  words  in  order. 

Fifteen  Years  Old.     Repeat  seven  numbers.     Find  a  word 

that  will  rhyme  with .     Repeat  a  sentence  of  twenty-six 

syllables.     Complete  an  incident  in  a  sensible  manner. 

Over  Fifteen,  Problems  involving  cutting  out  of  shapes 
and  imaginatively  anticipating  the  result.  State  differences 
between  idleness  and  leisure,  a  king  and  a  president,  etc. 
Give  back  the  substance  of  a  passage.     Interpret  a  picture. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  first  work  of  this 
kind  was  undertaken  by  De  Sanctis  in  connection  with 
children  of  defective  intelligence,  and  the  investigator's 
aim  was  to  invent  means  of  determining  the  existence 
or  the  amount  of  the  defect.  De  Sanctis  used  balls  of 
different  colours,  cubes,  pyramids  and  cards ;  his  plan 
being  to  ask  the  child  to  pick  out  an  object  similar  to 
the  one  shown,  or  to  pick  out  the  biggest,  etc.  Though 
the  six  tests  were  of  regularly  increasing  difficulty  and 
thus  represented  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject, 
they  were  not  elaborate  and  detailed  enough,  and  Binet's 
scheme  represents  a  further  development. 

That  some  of  Binet's  tests  would  be  too  easy,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  English  children  go  to  school 
earlier  than  French,  and  others,  perhaps,  too  hard,  and 
that  various  modifications  of  his  scheme  would  be  neces- 
sary before  it  could  be  applied  to  England  need  scarcely 
be  emphasised.  That  it  is  a  scheme  pregnant  with 
suggestion  is  obvious. 

Let  us,  then,  assume  that  a  system  of  examinations  in 
intelligence  is  to  be  established  throughout  the  country 
or  the  empire,  and  that  all  children  as  they  pass  certain 
ages,  perhaps  seven,  ten,  twelve,  thirteen,  eighteen,  will 
be  expected  to  sit  for  the  examination  corresponding  to 
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their  age.  Let  us  assume,  also,  that  every  child  will 
carry  a  reference  number  from  birth ;  that  medical 
records  of  the  child's  health  and  physical  characteristics 
will  be  kept ;  and  that  such  results  of  the  medical  and 
the  educational  examinations  as  are  of  value  to  the 
candidate  will  be  entered  openly  in  his  record  book  and 
others  that  might  do  him  immediate  harm,  if  known,  be 
available  at  a  later  period  of  his  career.  It  will  scarcely 
fail  to  be  observed  by  the  reader  that  the  proposals 
of  the  eugenists — here  assumed,  without  proof,  to  be 
justilSed — would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  existence  of 
such  a  system  as  the  above.  Each  person  would  carry 
about  with  him  something  corresponding  to  a  •'  marriage 
index."  However,  that  is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  present  proposal,  which  is  intended  to  introduce  an 
element  of  definiteness  into  the  question  of  appointments 
to  official,  and  ultimately  to  all  other  posts  in  the  State. 

A  variety  of  tests  other  than  those  of  Binet  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  been  devised  by  investigators, 
partly  in  connection  with  experiments  on  fatigue  and  on 
formal  training  (mental  transfer),  and  partly  in  connec- 
tion with  experiments  more  expressly  determinative  of 
general  intelligence.  Some  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
in  order  to  indicate  how  rapidly  the  situation  is  changing, 
and  how  antiquated,  before  long,  will  be  most  of  our 
present  examinational  devices. 

Among  tests  devised  by  Kraepehn  in  his  investigations 
of  fatigue,  and  by  Thorndike  in  his  investigations  of 
mental  transfer,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 

1.  A  sheet  is  printed  with  capital  letters,  OYKFIUD , 

and  the  individual  is  directed  to  mark  as  many  A's  as 
he  can.  Time  and  accuracy  are  both  calculated,  as  in 
the  other  tests  that  follow. 

2.  A  sheet  is  printed  with  Spanish  words,  and  the  individual 
is  directed  to  mark  all  words  which  contain  both  a  and 
t  (or  any  other  pair  of  letters). 
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3.  A  sheet  is  printed  with  letters  in  a  column,  and  the 
individual  is  directed  to  write  after  each  letter  the  one 
that  precedes  it  in  the  alphabet. 

4.  A  sheet  is  printed  with  words  like  book,  tree,  etc.,  and 
the  individual  is  directe^l  to  write  after  each  a  word 
which  means  some  kind  of  thing  named  by  the  printed 
word  {Genus-Species-Test). 

6.  A  sheet  is  printed  with  a  large  number  of  hexagons, 
triangles,  squares,  etc.,  in  rows,  and  the  individual  has 
to  mark  off  one  kind  of  figure  (e.g.,  hexagons). 

6.  A  serpentine    maze   is   supplied  on  a  sheet,   and  the 

individual  is  directed  to  draw  a  line  midway  between 
the  two  lines  as  quickly  as  possible. 

7.  The  individual  has  to  mark  mis-spelt  words  in  a  piece 

of  English. 

8.  He  has  to  give  the  words  that  are  opposite  in  meaning 

to  those  of  the  supplied  list. 

9.  He  has  to  add  numbers  together,  these  being  supplied  by 
means  of  a  sheet  covered  with  figures  arranged  in  rows 
similar  to  the  letters  in  1 ;  speed  and  correctness  are 
both  calculated.  This  was  one  of  Kraepelin's  favourite 
tests  for  fatigue. 

Then  there  is  a  series  of  tests  employed  by  Burt  in 
his  investigations  into  general  intelligence;  some  of 
these  are  simple  sensory  tests,  others  simple  motor 
tests,  others  sensori-motor,  and  others  again  tests  of 
memory,  habituation,  or  attention. 

It  may  be  asked  how  tests  of  a  ••  simple  sensory  "  or 
*'  simple  motor  "  kind  can  have  any  bearing  on  general 
intelligence.  The  answer  is  that  one  of  the  very  points 
which  the  investigator  wished  to  discover  was  whether 
general  intelligence  correlated  closely,  as  Galton,  Spear- 
man, and  others  held,  with  sensory  acuteness  {e.g.,  power 
to  discriminate  minute  differences  of  weight)  and  with 
motor  delicacy  {e.g.,  in  dealing  cards  or  tapping  with  a 
pencil).  On  the  whole,  Burt's  results  showed  that  the 
higher  and  more  complex  the  test  the  more  satisfactory 
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it  was  as  an  indication  of  general  intelligence ;  neverthe- 
less "  all  the  mental  activities  were  pervaded,  more  or 
less,  by  a  single  fundamental  capacity,  forming,  as  it 
were,  their  greatest  common  measure."  This  universal 
ingredient,  this  "central  factor"  has  been  identified 
with  "general  intelligence."*  Among  Burt's  tests  were 
the  following : — 

1.  Discrimination  of  touches,  weights,  sounds. 

2.  Speed  in  dealing  cards  or  tapping  with  a  pencil. 

3.  Tapping  on  a  moving  zig-zag  row  of  dots  (McDougall's 

method). 

4.  Sorting  cards  in  certain  specified  ways. 

5.  The  production  of  a  spot  pattern  rapidly  seen. 

6.  Drawing  or  pricking  a  pattern  seen  in  a  mirror. 

7.  Memory  of  concrete  nouns,  abstract  nouns  and  nonsense 
words. 

Burt's  chief  result  was  that  the  simple  sensory  and 
motor  tests  showed  rather  low  correlation  (below  -5) 
with  general  intelligence,  while  the  more  complex  tests 
showed  higher  correlation  (above  -5).  With  this  result 
in  his  possession,  he  extended  his  investigations  by 
devising  or  adopting  new  tests  of  a  still  higher  kind. 
They  were  the  following  : — 

1.  The  picking  out  of  a  complete  alphabet  from  two  card- 
board alphabets  mixed  together;  the  time  required  is 
noted. 

1.  The  bisection,  trisection,  and  more  difficult  dividing  of 
lines.     (Did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  rehable  test.) 

y.  The  Kombinations-MetJiode  of  Ebbinghaus.  {See  below.) 

4.  The  speed  of  writing  many  times  a  piece  of  familiar 
prose,  e.g.,  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

5.  An  association  test  similar  to  that  described  above, 
p.  108. 

6.  A  hundred  simple  practical  questions  are  given,  7^  mins. 
being  allowed  for  answers.  The  number  answered  is 
determined. 


♦  Journal  of  Experimental  P$yehologij,  Nov.,  1911 ;    also  Child  Study,  July,  1911. 
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7.  Analogies   have   to   be   completed  in   "  rule   of  three " 

fashion,  e.g.,  Eating  :  Drinking  : :  Hungry  :  ? 

8.  Words  are  given  {e.g,^  bark,  bottle),  and  out  of  them 
sentences  are  to  be  made  expressing  the  closest  possible 
connection  between  the  two  ideas. 

9.  Syllogisms  are  given,  some  valid,  some  fallacious,  and 
the  valid  ones  have  to  be  indicated. 

10.  Estimation  at  a  glance  of  the  number  of  dots  on  cards. 

11.  The  recombination  of  a  dissected  picture. 

Of  these  eleven,  the  best  tests  of  general  intelligence 
appeared  to  be  Nos.  1,  3,  7,  8,  10  and  11,  some  of  which 
may  be  described  as  tests  in  logical  inference  and  others 
as  tests  in  apperception. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when  there 
seemed  some  hope  of  testing  native  intelligence  by  means 
of  some  simple  apparatus,  like  the  sesthesiometer  (two 
compass-points  placed  on  the  skin  in  order  to  determine 
sensitiveness  to  distance),  or  by  means  of  a  simple 
test  of  memory.  It  was  believed  that  there  was  a  cor- 
relation between  sensitiveness  and  intelligence,  and 
between  memory  and  intelligence.  The  latter  correla- 
tion undoubtedly  exists,  the  former  is  more  doubtful. 
Broadly,  Burt's  results  indicate  that  very  simple  tests 
are  not  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  testing  intelligence  ; 
we  have  to  devise  tests  involving  a  variety  and  a  com- 
plexity of  factors.  This,  after  all,  is  what  we  should  have 
expected,  intelligence  being  the  reverse  of  mechanical. 

Let  us,  then,  review  some  of  the  non-mechanical  tests 
suggested  in  the  pages  that  precede.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  these  is  the  Eombinations-Methode  of 
Ebbinghaus. 

This,  which  consists  in  the  fiUing-in  of  words  omitted 
from  a  consecutive  piece  of  prose,  has  been  shown 
repeatedly  to  be  "a  good  measure  of  intellectual 
ability."*     The  reason    for   this   is   obvious.     The  boy 

♦  Brown,  Mental  Measurement,  p.  126 
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who  can  fill  in  such  blanks  successfully  must  first  have 
grasped  the  general  sense  of  the  passage,  and  must 
possess  a  good  store  of  words  from  which  to  fill  the 
blanks  up.  This  means  that  he  must  have  read  much, 
and  read  thoughtfully ;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
reading  must  both  have  been  high,  and  his  knowledge  of 
words,  or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  the  exactness  of 
his  thoughts,  must  be  considerable.  The  Komhinations- 
Methode  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  its  name ;  far  more  than 
any  of  our  ordinary  methods  of  testing  intelligence  it 
involves  " taking  in"  and  "giving  out";  the  impressional 
and  the  expressional  side  of  mental  life  are  both  involved. 
There  is  little  doubt,  then,  that  it  will  find  a  permanent 
place  in  the  competitive  examinations  of  the  future. 

The  value  of  ordinary  composition  is  also  very  great, 
but  is  below  that  of  the  Kombmations-Methode  in  one 
respect,  namely  that  it  is  less  susceptible  of  exact  mathe- 
matical treatment.  The  number  of  blanks  successfully 
filled  up,  unsuccessfully  filled  up,  or  filled  up  wath 
mediocre  success  can  be  ascertained  without  much 
difficulty,  and  shallow  or  topsy-turvy  thought  can 
not  only  be  readily  detected  but,  so  to  speak,  almost 
assesses  itself.  To  judge  of  composition,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  fall  back  upon  personal  impressions  of  a 
vague  kind.  Probal)ly  no  examiner  judging  of  composi- 
tion would  ask  for  more  than  ten  grades  of  assessment ; 
the  Komhinations-Methode  would  supply,  if  necessary, 
a  hundred  grades,  and  each  grade  would  be  quite  as 
reliable  as  the  much  coarser  grades  of  the  composi- 
tion examination.  Negative  marks  are  also  possible 
with  this  method,  whereas  in  assessing  composition 
they  are  rarely  employed. 

No  doubt  greater  delicacy  could,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  introduced  into  our  rough-and-ready  assessments 
of  composition.  Correctness  in  the  use  of  words  is  at 
present  the  main  or  the  only  element  demanded,  with 
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the  result  that  in  school  work  a  pernicious  stress  is 
laid  on  "short  sentences"  and  "simple  words,"  two 
of  the  many  teachers'  fetiches  for  whose  popularity 
somebody  of  half  a  century  ago,  perhaps  a  Board  of 
Education  official,  must  have  been  responsible.  If, 
however,  marks,  and  high  marks,  were  given  for  rich- 
ness and  appositeness  of  vocabulary,  and  still  higher 
marks  for  originality  of  thought,  and  if,  perhaps,  negative 
marks  also  were  assigned  for  blunders,  the  composition 
test  would  become  a  more  delicate  and  "efUcient  test 
of  ability  than  it  is.  Still,  it  never  could  be  made,  so  to 
speak,  so  automatically  efficient  as  the  Komhinations- 
Mcthocle ;  its  great  advantage  is  that  it  reveals  originality 
better  than  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that 
tlie  Kombinations-Methode  makes  the  comparative  assess- 
ment of  medium  abilities  much  easier  than  it  has  hitherto 
been — medium  abilities,  being  close  together,  are  always 
difficult  to  differentiate — but  that  for  the  higher  abilities 
the  method  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  composition 
test. 

There  are  some  difficulties,  however,  even  with  the 
Komhinations-Metliodc  as  hitherto  employed.  Fairy  tales, 
and  the  like,  have  been  used  to  excess,  with  the  result 
that  visual  and  concrete  scenes  have  played  too  great  a 
part ;  and,  secondly,  the  subjective  opinions  and  impres- 
sions of  the  person  who  marks  the  papers  still  play  some 
part  in  the  assessment,  though  not,  of  course,  to  such  an 
extent  as  with  composition.  What  is  desirable"  is  that  in 
every  case  one  word,  and  one  word  only,  should  be  the 
mot  juste  in  any  particular  case,  and  that  marks  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  nearness  of  approach  to  this  word. 
Still,  though  this  delicacy  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
scientific  calculations  of  correlations,  such  as  Burt's,  it 
would  not  be  so  urgently  necessary  in  the  B  examinations 
as  to  frighten  examiners  away  from  the  method. 

♦  Burt,  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  November,  1911. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  several  of  Binet's  tests- 
will,  in  various  forms,  figure  in  these  examinations. 
Among  the  tests  for  the  ten  year  old  child  {see  above) 
there  is  one  which  consists  in  including  three  given  words 
in  a  sentence;  e.g.,  book,  floor,  dust.  This  is  clearly 
a  kind  of  inverted  Komhinations-MetJwde,  and  it  also 
bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  one  of  Burt's  tests 
(No.  8).  For  the  same  year  we  find  questions  asked 
which  demand  intelligent  answers :  e.g.,  When  you  have 
broken  something  which  does  not  belong  to  you,  what 
ought  you  to  do?  This,  again,  is  somewhat  akin  to 
one  of  Burt's  tests  (No.  6).  Perhaps,  an  even  more 
valuable  kind  of  test,  and  one  which  could  be  extended 
to  more  mature  adolescents,  is  one  described  for  twelve 
year  old  children,  namely,  the  criticism  of  sentences 
containing  absurdities.  Some  of  those  given  by  Miss 
Johnson  are  the  following : — • 

An  unfortunate  cyclist  had  his  head  broken  and  died 
on  the  spot ;  he  was  carried  to  hospital  and  it  is  feared 
that  he  will  not  recover.  The  bod}-  of  an  unfortunate 

girl  was  found  on  the  moors  yesterday  cut  into  eighteen 
pieces.     It  is  believed  that  she  killed  herself.  Yester- 

day there  was  a  railway  accident,  but  it  was  not  serious. 
The  number  of  the  dead  is  only  48.  I  have  three 

sisters,  Laura,  Jane,  and  myself. 

Eather  similar,  though  used  for  fifteen  year  old  children, 
is  the  incident  problem,  such  as  the  following  : — 

A  person  who  was  walking  in  the  forest  stopped 
suddenly,  terrified,  and  ran  to  the  nearest  police  station 
to  announce  that  he  had  seen  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
a— What  ? 

The  intelligent  pupil  will  answer  "  a  body,"  the  un- 
inteUigent  will  suggest  a  Norman  baron,  a  monkey,  a 
leaf,  a  snake,  a  robber.  .  .  . 

An  inspector  known  to  the  writer  has  himself  occa- 
sionally experimented  in  the  use  of  problems  more  or 
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less  similar  to  the  above.  The  episode  of  David  Copper- 
field  and  the  waiter  may,  for  example,  be  read  to  a  class 
with  as  much  impressiveness  as  the  visitor  can  summon 
up,  and  the  question  may  follow  :  "  Why  did  not  the 
waiter  drop  dead  after  drinking  the  beer?"  The  less 
intelligent  children  will  reply :  "  Because  he  was  used 
to  it,"  thus  falling  into  the  very  trap  laid  for  David,  or 
will  allege  some  other  absurd  reason.  A  much  more 
difficult  problem  is  presented  by  Henry  V.'s  plausible 
argument  about  Fate  in  his  address  to  the  army  reported 
in  Sliakespeare's  play : 

"  If  we  are  marked  to  die  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss,  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  many  children  would 
see  clearly  through  this  fallacious  plea,  but  in  schools 
for  adolescents  some  sensible  answers  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

Although  a  purely  mathematical  test  is,  when  taken 
alone,  inadequate  as  a  test  of  general  intelligence,  the 
mathematical  aspects  of  nature  and  life  should  certainly 
be  drawn  upon  in  any  scheme  of  examination.  Attempts 
should  be  made  to  discover  new  applications  of 
mathematical  principles,  so  that  "cram"  may  be,  in 
large  measure,  circumvented.  There  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  in  devising  fair  problems  of  a  novel  kind, 
owing  to  variations  in  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
children.  An  apparently  innocent  question  on  a  horse 
pulling  a  barge  has  been  known  to  paralyse  a  child  who 
had  never  been  on  a  towpath,  and  who  imagined  that 
the  horse  was  in  the  barge.  .  .  .  Such  difficulties  will  be 
removed  as  soon  as  a  habit-catalogue  and  a  knowledge 
catalogue  has  been  framed,  but  until  then  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  exercise  care  in  selecting  novel  problems,  to 
give  variety,  and,  above  all,  to  invent  new  applications 
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of  familiar  material.  Excellent  problems  on  choosing 
between  such  and  such  trains,  trams,  etc.,  can  be  framed 
for  town  children — problems  with  less  quantitativeness 
and  more  contingency  than  those  of  the  arithmetic  book, 
and  with,  in  fact,  a  closer  approach  to  "  common  sense." 
Problems  involving  the  selection  of  pertinent  facts  are 
of  great  value.  Bonser'''=  has  devised  some  suggestive 
tests  on  this  basis.  Two  are  here  reproduced  in  an 
abbreviated  form  : — 

(A)  The  following  reasons  have  been  given  to  show  why 
New  York  has  become  a  larger  city  than  Boston.  As 
quickly  as  you  can,  place  a  cross  like  this,  +,  before 
each  reason  you  think  a  good  one : — 

1.  New  York  is  an  island. 

2.  ]\Iore  foreigners  live  in  New  York  than  in  Boston. 

J3.  New  York  is  on  a  large  river,  coming  from  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region. 

4.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  a  line  home  in  New  York. 

5.  New  York  has  more  churches  than  Boston. 

(Five  others.) 

(B)  These  reasons  have  been  given  to  show  that  oak  wood 
is  better  than  pine  for  making  furniture.  Check  the  good 
reasons. 

1.  Oak  wood  is  harder  than  pine. 

2.  Oak  trees  have  acorns,  pine  trees  do  not. 

3.  Oak  wood  takes  a  finer  polish  than  pine. 

4.  Oak  trees  have  more  beautiful  leaves. 

.'5.  Oak  trees  make  good  homes  for  squirrels. 
(Five  others.) 

Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  a  quantitative  assess- 
ment of  some  delicacy  is  possible.  In  tests  of  this  kind, 
however,  it  seems  desirable  that  no  answer  should  be 
accepted  without  some  reason  being  assigned,  otherwise 
guesswork  is  introduced  as  it  is  in  arithmetical  problems 
which  have  to  be  answered  by  a  Yes  or  No  or  their 

*  Quoted  by  Colvin.  The  Learning  Proeett,  p.  321. 
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equivalent,  e.g.,  "In  which  way  would  you  prefer  to  buy 
postcards,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  for  a  shilling  or  at 
tliirteenpence  a  dozen  ?  "  The  reasons  need  not  be 
entirely  valid — entire  validity  in  such  cases  means  pro- 
found knowledge — but  they  should  be  sensible. 

In  history  the  problem  method  has  been  worked  out, 
particularly  for  secondary  schools,  by  Mr.  Keatinge." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
teaching  history  with  any  supposed  thoroughness  are  due 
to  the  huge  mass  of  facts  which  have  to  be  memorised 
in  order  to  be  reproduced  at  examinations.  If  the 
problem  method  were  to  be  more  extensively  employed, 
the  hugeness  of  the  task  would  be  reduced.  The  exami- 
nation paper  would  state  certain  facts  (not  ask  the  pupil 
to  state  them),  and  the  test  would  consist  in  selecting  such 
facts  as  seem  pertinent,  or  drawing  inferences  from  them. 
Cram  would  be  useless,  commonsense  all  important. 

The  present  writer  believes  that — for  some  years  to 
come,  at  any  rate — some  useful  material  for  testing 
intelligence  in  unconventional  ways  is  supplied  by  pic- 
tures, particularly  historical  and  geographical.  The 
educational  neglect  of  pictures  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  phenomena  of  the  day,  but  the  very  neglect 
renders  them  of  special  value,  if  not  in  the  kind  of  test 
here  being  considered,  in  the  inspections  to  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  examples  that  follow  may  strike  the  reader  un- 
favourably, and,  indeed,  they  are  only  given  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  possibihties. 

Yeames's  well-known  picture  When  did  you  last  see 
your  father '^  might  be  made  a  basis  for  sundry  questions, 
some  of  a  very  thought-compelling  kind.  The  characters 
and  professions  of  the  puritans  interrogating  the  boy 
may  be  considered  (from   the   former   some  important 


♦  studies  in  the  Teaching  of  History, 
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lessons  in  tolerance  might  be  deduced,  if  a  lesson  were 
being  given  in  the  subject).  One  obvious  question  which 
needs  mere  intelligence  is,  "Do  you  think  the  boy's 
father  is  far  away  and  safe  ?  " 

Gow's  picture,  After  Waterloo  :  Sauve  qui  pent,  might 
be  used  to  test  a  child's  power  of  rational  imagination, 
and,  perhaps,  his  knowledge  (if  any)  of  the  principles  of 
artistic  design.  In  the  picture  we  see  the  defeated  army 
rushing  along  in  wild  confusion,  some  soldiers  being 
even  trodden  under  foot  by  their  comrades.  Meanwliile, 
the  road  in  the  foreground  is  largely  empty.  Why  did 
not  the  jostling  and  harassed  soldiers  use  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  road  ?  A  question  like  this  calls  forth 
some  very  wild  answers  ("Because  there's  English  in 
the  field,"  etc.),  but,  given  time,  the  real  answer  (one 
based  on  artistic,  not  historical,  reasons)  will  be  thought 
of  by  one  or  more  children,  and  even  those  children  who 
do  not  succeed  in  alighting  upon  it  readily  reveal  whether 
they  possess  high  or  low  intelligence  by  the  kind  of 
answers  they  give. 

This  example,  of  course,  is  an  unusually  hard  one  ; 
easier  ones  are  provided  in  abundance.  "  Is  that  the 
sun  or  the  moon  shining  in  the  picture  ?  "  •'  Are  we 
looking  north,  south,  east,  or  west  in  this  picture '?  " 
"To  what  century  does  this  man,  judging  from  his 
portrait,  belong  ? "  "  Estimate  the  latitude  of  the 
country  of  which  we  here  have  a  sea-side  view." 
Still,  on  the  whole,  works  of  art  are  of  more  use  in 
connection  with  inspections  than  examinations. 

Of  the  A  examinations  Httle  will  here  be  said.  The 
teacher  may  justly  object  that  the  B  examinations  would 
be  far  too  severe  for  the  average  child,  and  that  some 
tests  of  a  more  mechanical  kind — tests  of  mere  know- 
ledge or  of  very  elementary  reasoning — are  necessary 
unless  nine-tenths  of  our  scholars  are  to  be  filled  with 
discouragement.     This  is  true.     There  should,  therefore, 
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be  A  examinations  as  well  as  B  examinations,  and  ulti- 
mately the  two  will  almost  certainly  coalesce. 

Two  opposite  principles  are,  indeed,  commonly  opera- 
tive in  school  work  as  als©  in  modern  society.  Children 
are  sometimes  "  marked  high  "  because  they  will  be 
discouraged  if  "marked  low";  more  rarely  they  are 
marked  on  a  severely  competitive  principle.  In  the 
first  instance  we  find  such  absurdities  as  the  follow 
ing,  which  is  the  top  of  the  actual  mark  list  of  a  large 
city  boys'  school : — 

Boy.  Read- Compo- Spell-  Wrix-  Arith-  Draw-  Reci-    Eno-     Geo-      Peu- 


ING. 

SITION. 

ING. 

ING. 

metic. 

ING. 

TATION. 

LISH.  ( 

SRAPHY. 

CENl 

A 

100 

100 

90 

100 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

98 

B 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

100 

100 

98 

c 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

80 

100 

97 

D 

80 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

90 

100 

96 

and  so  on. 

"  Absurdities."  Yes,  from  the  standpoint  of  competition, 
or  of  general  intelligence,  or  of  the  B  examinations ; 
only  two  marks  here  separate  the  first  two  boys  from 
absolute  perfection  and  omniscience ;  within  the  narrow 
space  between  98  and  100  a  Leonardo,  a  Bacon,  or  a 
Goethe  would  have  to  find  room.  But  the  eye  of  charity 
can  see  operating  in  this  absurd  mark-list  another 
principle  than  the  one  hitherto  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
For  the  A  examinations  are  not  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  B  examinations,  though  doubtless  the  latter  will 
exevt  some  influence  on  the  latter  and  make  them  less 
mechanical  than  many  examinations  have  been  in  the 
past.  In  the  A  examinations  even  the  poor  dullard  will 
he  able  to  score  marks. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  constant  over- 
marking  of  such  subjects  as  reading  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  person  who  indulges  in  it. 

Erom  such  over-estimates  administrators  have  a  right 
to  draw  inferences  concerning  his  educational  calibre,  as 
also   from   clumsy   equalisation   of    subjects,   e.g.,   map 
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di'awing  (100  marks),  arithmetic  (100  marks).  In  the 
case  of  such  subjects  as  reading  (mechanical),  writing, 
and  needlework,  it  is  possible  that  only  differential 
or  net  marks  should  be  assigned  at  all;  thus,  if  the 
gross  marks  for  writing  are  in  one  year  75  and  in  the 
next  82,  the  differential  mark  will  be  7,  and  this  will 
accurately  indicate  the  boy's  progress  in  the  subject 
during  a  year,  which  the  marks  82  would  not. 

One  cause  of  the  over-marking  of  most  school  subjects 
is,  of  course,  the  yearly  syllabus,  a  device  which,  after 
"payment  by  results,"  has  probably  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  injure  the  fair  fame  of  the  primary 
school.  So  deep-rooted  is  the  idolatry  of  the  syllabus 
that,  if  a  head  teacher  were  to  examine  a  class  in  the 
work  assigned  for  the  previous  year,  or  for  a  year 
previous  to  that,  many  class  teachers  would  protest — a 
practical  admission  of  the  charge  sometimes  brought 
against  the  school  by  its  critics,  namely,  that  the  know- 
ledge and  training  given  is  lacking  in  permanence.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that,  if  the  head  teacher  always 
included  back  work  in  his  terminal  examinations,  he 
would  not  only  ease  the  work  of  teacher  and  scholars, 
but  add  greatly  to  its  effectiveness,  though,  it  is  true, 
the  98%  prodigies  would  perish — not  lamented. 

School  inspection  is  to  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter,  but  at  one  or  two  points  examination  and 
inspection  overlap.  Subjects  like  reading  need  the 
personal  visit  of  the  inspector.  And  reading,  or  the 
wider  subject  of  speech  or  oral  composition,  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  only  subject  of  this  kind.  Unquestion- 
ably an  examination  in  habits  will  have  to  play  an 
important  part  in  future  administration,  the  old  subject 
of  ••deportment"  being  revived  and  extended  in  scope, 
But  first  our  educationists  must  draw  up  a  list  of 
desirable  habits — not  the  claptrap  habits  of  the  formal 
trainer,  industry,  accuracy,  etc.,  which  are  hardly  habits 
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at  all,  but  ideals — but  quite  specific  fragments  of  skill 
and  efficiency.  The  total  lack  of  such  a  Ust  is  a  painful 
commentary  on  the  state  of  contemporary  educational 
thought. 

The  present  chapter,  indeed,  crammed  though  it  is 
with  detailed  matter,  will  have  failed  of  its  purpose  if 
the  reader  is  not  convinced  that  the  science  of  examina- 
tions is  in  its  infancy.  Of  architectonic  views  on  this 
subject  there  are  none  either  in  England  or  abroad.  The 
nearest  approach  to  them  will  perhaps  be  found  in  one  of 
Bagley's  works*  with  its  list  of  "  controls  of  conduct  "  : 

1.  Inherited, 

2.  Acquired : 

A.  Specific  Habits. 

B.  Ideas,  Meanings,  Principles. 

C.  Ideals  and  Emotionalised  Standards. 

D.  Prejudices  and  Tastes. 

E.  Attitudes  and  Perspectives. 

and  with  its  list  of  "  values  "  : 

1.  Values  to  be  realised  in  fulfilling  the  training  functions. 

2.  do.  do.  do.  instructional  functions. 

3.  do.  do.  do.  inspirational  functions. 

4.  do.  do.  do.  disciplinary  functions. 

5.  do.  do.  do.  recreative  functions. 

6.  do.  do.  do.  interpretive  functions. 

When  British  administration,  working  from  this  scheme 
of  Bagley's,  or  a  better  one,  has  surveyed  the  territory 
over  which  it  is  to  rule,  we  shall  then  begin  to  have  a 
science  of  examinations. 

And  yet  everything  will  not  have  to  be  examined  every 
year  or  every  three  years.  The  "  inspirational  functions  " 
of  the  school  will  be  estimated  better  by  inspection  and 
by  decade-covering  investigations  than  by  examinations 
of  the  kind  here  discussed.  And  even  the  examination  of 
knowledge  and  habit  will  not  be  so  Herculean  a  task  as 

'  Educational  Values. 
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some  of  the  above  remarks  may  seem  to  imply.  For  the 
element  of  chance  may  be  employed  to  some  extent  to 
lessen  the  administrator's  and  even  the  schoolmaster's 
task. 

Assuming  that,  in  the  A  examinations  at  any  rate,  the 
division  into  '•  subjects  "  continues  to  be  recognised,  the 
actual  subjects  to  be  examined  in  any  one  term  or  year 
may  be  determined  by  drawing  lots.  Conceivably,  too, 
where  there  is  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  examiners 
who  are  deciding  the  problems  to  be  set  at  the  A  or  B 
Examinations,  this  principle  may  have  to  be  employed 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  expeditiousness. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 


Inspection, 


The  value  and  necessity  of  criticism  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  danger  and  mischief,  have  been  already  urged/-'- 
It  is  a  hard  task  to  say  whether  the  •'  captain-on-his- 
own-deck "  theory,  with  its  rejection  of  criticism  from 
without,  or  the  **  complete-detachment "  theory,  with  its 
erection  of  several  hundred  critics  into  a  privileged  class, 
is  the  more  perilous  for  the  State. 

Every  teacher  (doctor,  clergyman )  needs  plenty  of 

criticism,  and  yet  this  is  the  thing  which,  at  present,  he 
rarely  gets,  though  he  gets  much  praise  and  blame  of  an 
irresponsible  kind.  A  far  subtler  critical  instrument 
than  any  at  present  in  existence  will  have  to  be  devised 
if  education  is  not  to  be  for  ever  a  mediocre,  disap- 
pointing, unrealised  thing.  In  urging  this,  however,  the 
writer  is  not  rancorously  criticising  the  critics,  namely, 
the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  (nor,  indeed,  of 
the  local  authorities).  The  inspectors  are  as  good  as  the 
teachers,  and  the  teachers  are  as  good  as  the  system. 
Still,  though  he  does  not  bite  his  thumb  at  you,  sir, 
he,  much  venturing,  bites  his  thumb.  And  he  does  so 
because  the  Holmes  Circular  has  lifted  the  theatrical 
curtain  and  shown  how  faded  are  the  "  properties  "  of 

♦Seep.  300  J. 
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the  travelling  company  from  Whitehall,  and  how,  only  too 
well,  they  match  the  tattered  garments  of  the  occupants  of 
the  auditorium. 

If  the  sorry,  feeble  and  ignoble  stuff  of  this  Circular — 
it  seems  poor  stuff  even  now,  after  all  allowances 
have  been  made,  and  after  a  few  crumbs  of  gritty 
and  desiccated  nutriment  have  been  tortured  from  it — 
represents  the  best  that  Whitehall  can  supply  to  feed 
and  invigorate  the  flaccid  system  of  modern  education, 
criticism,  though  not  rancorous  and  negative  criticism, 
becomes  a  duty. 

It  is  an  interest,  too.  For,  some  ten  or  more  years 
ago,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  writer,  almost  his 
double,  breathed,  for  a  few  delirious  moments,  the 
air  of  Whitehall.  He  had  applied  to  become  an 
inspector  of  schools. 

From  information  provided  from  a  private  source  he 
learnt  that  a  form  of  application  had  first  to  be  filled  up, 
and  that  then  "  as  much  influence  as  possible  was  to  be 
brought  to  bear  from  every  possible  quarter."  Cabinet 
ministers  were  desirable  but  even  Privy  Councillors  were 
not  to  be  despised.  A  complaisant  Privy  Councillor  was 
accordingly  requisitioned,  and  after  some  months  of 
waiting,  an  interview  was  arranged  with  the  Whitehall 
triumvirate. 

In  the  great  triumvirates  of  history  there  has  generally 
been  a  sleeping  member — a  Crassus  or  a  Lepidus.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Lord  London- 
derry and  Sir  William  Anson  were  friendly  though  not 
loquacious,  while  Sir  Robert  Morant  (Mr.  he  then  was) 
did  his  best  to  put  the  blushing  candidate  at  his  ease. 
The  latter,  detecting,  as  he  thought,  the  lineaments  of 
the  house  of  Castlereagh  in  the  scholarly  face  of  Sir 
William  Anson,  confused  him  with  Lord  Londonderry — a 
bad  start ;  but  to  Sir  Rol)ert's  leading  questions  he  replied 
in  confidential  and  non-committal  terms  that  seemed  to 
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strike  him  ('the  candidate)  as  eminently  prudent ;  for 
example,  though  knowing  nothing  of  Holmes  Circulars 
— still  in  the  womb  of  time — he  pointed  out,  wuth 
mingled  modesty  and  satisfaction,  that  he  had  been, 
"  fortunately  or  unfortunately,"  a  pupil  teacher.  Sir 
Robert  Morant  smiled ;  made  a  remark  in  his  Scottish 
way  about  the  candidate's  good  fortune  in  *'  having 
survived  it  "  ;  and  the  interview  came  to  an  end.  As 
in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Barkis' s  proposals  to  Peggotty, 
"nothing  come  of  it."  Clearly,  one  Privy  Councillor 
was  ridiculously  insufficient  in  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
educational  antecedents. 

Indeed,  Whitehall  did  well  to  be  careful,  entrusted,  as 
it  seemed  to  outsiders,  with  the  guardianship  of  a  pro- 
found, albeit  elusive,  educational  philosophy,  the  basis 
of  the  verdicts  passed  upon  the  work  of  this  teaclier 
and  that. 

But  we  now  know  the  truth ;  there  is  no  profound 
philosophy  behind  these  verdicts ;  and  whether  there  is 
high  enthusiasm,  whether  there  are  even  generous  human 
feelings  towards  children  and  teachers  would  seem,  on 
the  first  reading  of  the  Holmes  Circular,  to  be  doubtful. 
Great  men  do  not  go  about  seeking,  under  however 
plausible  a  pretext,  to  exclude  the  less  fortunate  from 
the  good  things  they  possess. 

But  enough  of  this  now  well-worn  theme.  The  in- 
spectors of  the  Board  of  Education  are  as  good  as  the  rest 
of  us ;  and  if,  at  the  present  moment,  they  were  swept 
away,  any  imaginable  body  of  immediate  successors 
would  probably  be  no  better,  and  might  be  worse,  than 
they.  The  present  writer  is  sincerely  convinced  of  this. 
Nepotism  and  snobbery  are  odious,  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  have  provided  as  efficient  an  inspectorate 
as  the  average  school  deserves,  and  the  very  aloofness 
of  these  men  from  the  toilsome  and  sometimes  squalid 
details  of  a  teacher's  training  saves  them  from  some  of 
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the  narrow  fanaticisms  and  jealousies  that  too  often  dog 
the  teacher's  life.  Unfortunatel}',  the  aloofness  saves 
them  too  often  from  earnest  pmrpose  and  from  firm 
grasp  of  reality,  and  the  very  system  under  which 
they  work  appears  to  do  little  to  supply  their  inevit- 
able needs. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  to  urge  on  behalf  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  very  plea  here 
urged  on  behalf  of  teachers.  Are  the  inspectors  treated 
as  they  should  be?  Is  there  a  Suggestion  Book  at 
Whitehall?  Has  the  philosophy  of  self-expression, 
preached  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  applied  to  the  rustics 
of  Sompting,  been  applied  here?  Are  inspectors  ordered 
about  like  constables,  and  told  to  be  quiet  like  good 
children?  Who  assesses  merit  among  them,  who  is 
there  at  Whitehall  that  can  assess  merit  with  the  infinite 
delicacy  that  the  importance  of  the  inspector's  office 
demands  ?  Who  realises  at  Whitehall  that  an  inspector 
of  front-rank  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  possessed  of  that 
power  of  reading  character  which  Otto  Ernst  has  depicted 
in  the  Dr.  Prell  of  his  play,  is  a  national  asset  worth 
twenty  colleagues  whose  achievements  have  been  confined 
to  pioneering  a  fad  or  distributing  criticisms  a  la  the 
latest  memorandum  ?  In  all  probability,  the  abler 
inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  have,  except  in 
matters  of  salary,  quite  as  just  a  grievance  as  the  teachers 
they  inspect.  Upon  what  principle  are  they  promoted  ? 
Wlio  are  the  great  men  among  them  and  who  are  the 
small?  Who  knows?  How  can  anyone  know?  In 
particular  the  wider  and  more  general  relation-'^  of  the 
educationist  to  the  State  would  seem  to  be  almost 
ignored  at  Whitehall;  for,  though  local  authorities 
usually  give  a  considerable  amount  of  public  freedom 
to  their  officials,  the  Board  of  Education  is  definitely 
restrictive. 

"♦P.310. 
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Even  in  the  matter  of  school  reports  inspectors  have 
sometimes — or  so  the  rumour  goes — a  right  to  be  angry. 
"With  infinite  toil  the  document  has  been  drawn  up, 
symmetrical  as  a  vase,  variegated  as  a  chessboard  with 
the  white  of  praise  and  the  black  of  blame,  with  a  bold 
phrase  here  and  a  subtle  hint,  verging  on  the  unofficial 
and  the  humorous,  there,  with  the  latest  idea  from 
Arizona  lying  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  sound  doctrine  of 
working-class  education ;  the  thing  is  perfect,  and  even 
the  inspector's  colleague,  usually  critical,  confesses  a 
master-piece.  But,  alas  !  the  report  has  to  go  through 
other  hands"  before  it  descends  on  the  school.  The 
vase  becomes  a  vessel  unto  dishonour  ;  obliquely  across 
the  chessboard  a  line  is  ruthlessly  drawn,  the  humour 
is  blue-pencilled  along  with  the  latest  from  Arizona, 
though  the  latter  may  reappear  in  ten  years'  time  over 
someone  else's  signature. 

The  editing  of  reports  by  persons  who  have  never  seen 
the  school  is,  of  course,  an  inevitable  part  of  the  present 
system  with  its  slipperiness,  irresponsibility,  and  lack  of 
thoroughness.  Inspectors  can  make  good  guesses  as  to 
the  condition  of  a  school  and  can  sometimes  throw  out 
useful  suggestions,  but  in  default  of  any  reliable  system 
of  examinations  and,  what  is  equally  important,  in  the 
totally  unsettled  state  of  educational  opinion  on  almost 
every  subject,  they  can  rarely  venture  on  an  emphatic 
and  detailed  condemnation  of  anything  whatever,  and 
eulogies  are  recognised  to  be  almost  equally  dangerous 
because,  once  in  writing,  they  cannot  be  recalled.  Young 
inspectors,  it  is  true,  may  attempt  both  condemnation 
and  eulogy  but — What  are  "  examiners  "  for  ? — older 
colleagues  interfere  and  the  document  is  '•  toned  down  " 
before  the  persons  concerned  receive  it.  The  broad 
results  are  inefficiency  and  not  uncommonly  injustice; 
an  inferior  school  receives  a  mediocre  or  even  a  flattering 

♦The  "examiners"  at  Whitehall. 
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report,    cand    occasionally    the    converse   holds  good ;  a 
school   is   condemned   to   a   mediocre   report   when   an 
actual  examination  would  reveal  unexpected  merits. 
To  quote  from  a  1910  article : 

We  have  seen,  in  connection  with  examinations,  that 
two  opposite  principles  are  commonly  at  work  in  schools. 
Children  are  sometimes  '*  marked  high "  because  they  will 
be  discouraged  if  "marked  low";  more  rarely  they  are 
marked  according  to  actual  ability,  and  then  the  head 
teacher  is  regarded  as  "  severe."  Something  can  be  said 
on  psychological  grounds  in  favour  of  both  views  (compare 
Case  v.  with  Case  VIII.,  j^P'  250-1),  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  former  principle  is  being  ridden  ahnost  to  death 
and  that  greater  discrimination,  both  in  praise  and  blame, 
is  called  for,  In  fact,  as  with  grown-up  people  so  with 
children,  there  is  need  of  much  more  criticism  of  a  frank 
and  perfectly  friendly  kind ;  we  need  to  "  know  ourselves  '' 
better;  we  need  to  be  honestly  taken  to  task  when  we 
blunder,  and  to  be  honestly  praised  when  we  do  well.  What 
would  not  some  of  us  have  given  if,  years  ago,  a  wise  man, 
after  listening  to  us  teach  or  hearing  us  make  a  speech  or 
detecting  us  in  a  bad  blunder,  had  taken  us  aside  and  talked  to 
us  frankly  about  ourselves  ?  The  only  professional  advisers 
at  present  are  the  palmists  and  the  phrenologists ;  but  why 
should  we  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  school 
teacher  will  have  somewhere  in  the  official  world  a  wise 
man  or  woman  whose  main  duty  will  be  to  study  that 
teacher's  character  and  make  of  it  all  of  which  it  is  possible  ? 
Even  amid  the  haphazard  bustle  of  our  present-day  arrange- 
ments a  little  of  this  personal  element  comes  in ;  sickness  or 
death  calls  forth  sympathetic  letters  from  official  chiefs  ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  real  "  psychology "  of  administration  has 
not  yet  received  serious  attention. 

Bad  for  the  schools,  humiliating  for  the  inspectors,  the 
present  system  of  reports  is  vexatious  for  the  teachers. 
But  on  the  assumption  that  a  thoroughly  competent 
system  of  school  administration  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
evolved,  one  element  of  vexation  should  finally  disappear. 
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The  teacher  should  learn  that  criticism  is  not  tJie  same 
thing  as  condemnation. 

Full,  free,  friendly  criticism  is  a  necessity  for  all  of  us, 
because  without  it  we  stagnate  or  deteriorate.  Though 
A's  geography  teaching  may  be  declared  to  be  below  his 
aritlimetic  teaching,  A  has  no  need  to  feel  aggrieved. 
The  man  who  passes  judgment  on  A  might  not  teach 
geography  any  better,  he  might  admittedly  teach  it 
worse.  We  must  rid  ourselves  entirely  of  the  notion 
that  criticism  is  necessarily  condemnation ;  we  must 
adopt  the  attitude  towards  our  critic  that  penitents 
adopt  towards  their  father-confessor,  an  attitude  which, 
whatever  it  may  actually  be,  is  certainly  not  one  of 
resentment.  At  present  our  egoism  rises  up  in  revolt 
against  criticism,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  a 
satisfactory  system  of  educational  administration  were 
established,  this  state  of  affairs  should  continue.  In 
those  circumstances  we  should  not  only  accept  criticism, 
we  should  beg  for  it  as  the  penitents  in  Dante's 
Purgatory  welcomed  their  purifying  pains.  How  far 
we  are  from  that  state  is  a  rather  melancholy  fact 
to  contemplate.  One  helpful  proposal,  made  by  an 
experienced  educationist  known  to  the  writer,  is  that 
there  should  be  two  kinds  of  reports,  one  for  the  general 
public,  merely  outlining  the  condition  of  the  school,  the 
other  a  detailed  semi-private  report,  very  copious,  and 
therefore  really  helpful.  Public  reports,  in  the  present 
condition  of  educational  administration,  with  the  func- 
tions of  layman  and  official  undefined,  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  wounding  the  egoism  and  arousing 
the  jealousy  of  teachers. 

Take  one  simple  instance.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether, 
in  reporting  on  a  school,  the  name  of  a  teacher  should  be 
mentioned,  either  favourably  or  unfavourably.  Teachers 
^o  gladly  seize  hold  of  a  favourable  reference,  and  are  so 
aggrieved  at  an  unfavourable  one,  that  a  report  containing 
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such  a  reference  may  upset  a  school  for  several  years. 
It  is  the  old  trouble''' — lack  of  absolute  certainty  as- 
to  the  validity  of  the  judgment  passed  on  this  person 
or  that.  On  the  other  hand,  references  to  particular 
classes  in  the  school,  the  names  of  the  teachers  being 
omitted,  is  hardly  more  satisfactory,  and  may  even  lead 
to  abuse  of  the  references.  Thus  has  arisen  the  practice 
of  making  most  reports  very  general,  and  sometimes 
actually  colourless.  But  even  this  does  not  satisfy 
teachers.  The  better  ones  complain  that  their  work  is 
not  differentiated  from  that  of  the  worst,  and  that  the 
latter  are  winning  credit  for  the  work  done  by  their 
colleagues. 

There  is  a  pestilent  heresy,  spread  broadcast  by 
teachers'  journals,  that  schools  are  "over-inspected." 
Tlie  truth  is,  that  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  the 
school  needs  there  is  not  enough,  in  some  parts  of 
England  there  is  hardly  any ;  and  this  fact  is  some- 
times pathetically  expressed  in  the  complaint  of  a 
teacher  that  no  one  has  come  to  see  his  or  her  work 
for  two,  three,  or  even  more  years.  The  complaint  ia 
symptomatic  of  the  blight  which  is  everwhere  spread- 
ing over  the  primary  school  owing  to  the  increasing 
separation  between  the  teacher  and  the  official.  Hardly 
anywhere  does  the  teacher  look  forward  to  entering  the 
inspectorate,  and  (the  same  fact  in  other  words)  hardly 
anywhere  is  it  necessary  for  inspectors  to  study  teachers 
with  the  care  that  would  be  demanded  if  the  possibility 
of  their  becoming  inspectors  were  recognised.  The  N.U.T. 
is  pursuing  a  mistaken  policy  in  protesting  against  copious 
and  exhaustive  inspection  ;  the  true  policy  is  to  devise  a 
bureaucracy  in  which  teachers  can  have  confidence, 
and  which  can  fill  its  own  ranks  almost  automatically 
from  the  ranks  of  the  abler  teachers.  To  protest  against 
copious  inspection  is  to  protest  against  the  abler  teacliers- 
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being  discovered ;  that,  in  its  turn,  is  to  protest  against 
their  being  promoted ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  means,  at 
the  worst,  nepotism  and  snobbery,  and  at  the  best,  the 
system  against  which  Professor  Adams,  in  the  article 
above  referred  to,-^'  raised  a  note  of  warning. 

The  writer  assumes,  therefore,  that  the  inspector,  in- 
stead of  being  doomed  to  be  a  vanishing  quantity  in 
schools,  is  likely  to  increase  in  importance ;  that  he  is 
going  to  see  everything,  to  read  teachers  through  and 
through,  and  that  after  his  visits,  instead  of  the  usual 
chuckles  at  the  many  things  he  failed  providentially 
to  observe,  ranging  from  castigations  of  boys  to  the 
repeated  use  of  a  veteran  coffee-pot  in  the  drawing 
lesson,  there  will  be  congratulations  that  so  discern- 
ing a  man  had  entered  the  school.  The  writer  does 
not  believe  that  teachers  would  fundamentally  resent 
copious  inspection  if  it  were  authoritative  and  helpful, 
though  they  do  resent  a  system  which  neither  boldly 
constructs  nor  efficiently  criticises.  He  proceeds  there- 
fore, to  consider  further  some  of  the  problems  of  school 
inspection. 

Teachers  sometimes  accuse  each  other  of  preparing 
"  show  work  "  for  the  observation  of  visitors.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  iniquitous  in  this.  Why  should  we 
attempt  to  deny  that  we  can  give  a  better  lesson  if  we 
carefully  prepare  it  than  if  we  make  no  preparation,  or 
that  we  can  teach  some  things  better  than  others?  " It 
is  our  best  moments — not  our  worst — that  reveal  our 
real  selves."!  Of  course,  if  the  "  show  work  "  takes  the 
form  of  doctored  drawings  or  of  carefully  adjusted  arith- 
metical examples— if  it  is  something  other  than  what  it 
professes  to  be,  normal  work  done  with  exceptional  care 
— the  case  is  different,  and  inspectors  should  not  be 
deceived   by  it.     One  of   the   proposals  of  a  preceding 

Pp.  284-5.  Now  embodied  in  his  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory,  Chapter  XII» 
+  Ellen  T.  Fowler.    (Quoted  by  Welton.) 
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chapter  was  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  and  judging 
"  show  work,"  in  the  form  of  public  specimen  lessons. 

Many  young  teachers,  and  some  who  are  not  young, 
are  easily  thrown  off  their  balance  by  an  inspectorial 
visit,  and  frequently,  having  communicated  their  anxieties 
to  their  children — particularly  girls — by  depicting  the 
visitor  as  an  ogre,  they  find  that  the  children  themselves 
are  rendered  abnormal,  and  a  paralysis  comes  over  the 
whole  class.  The  doctrine  of  Anpassung  is  of  great 
importance  here.  Every  inspector  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness should  set  himself  to  put  teacher  and  pupils  at 
their  ease.  Perhaps  he  should  not  go  quite  to  the  length 
of  following  the  advice  of  Mencius :  "  When  you  are 
about  to  ascend  a  hall,  raise  your  voice ;  when  you  enter 
a  door  keep  your  eyes  low"  ;  the  Chinese  sage  knew  that 
the  unexpected  incursion  of  a  visitor  might  work  havoc 
among  the  inmates  of  a  room,  and  that  his  first  rapid 
glance  among  them  might  discover  unfortunate  details. 
That  first  rapid  glance  of  an  inspector  into  a  classroom 
is  not  to  be  despised ;  it  may  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
teacher  who,  petrified  the  next  moment  with  nervous- 
ness, has  great  powers  of  exposition  and  control  when 
not  embarrassed ;  or  it  may,  conversely,  reveal  the  exis- 
tence of  a  teacher  who,  though  he  directs  his  pupils  to 
"  sit  up  "  when  the  door  opens,  has  no  real  disciplinary 
power.  Ah,  that  sudden  **  sitting  up " !  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  bad  sign,  though  it  should  not  be  judged  too 
harshly,  for,  as  already  said,  there  is  "  show  work  "  in  all 
of  us. 

There  are  stories  circulating  that,  during  the  darker 
days  of  English  education,  sudden  incursions  into  class- 
rooms were  deliberately  organised  by  Mr.  Holmes's  pre- 
decessors for  the  purpose  of  taking  teachers  off  guard,  or 
of  discovering  whether,  at  precisely  twenty-five  minutes 
past  ten,  the  lesson  had  been  "changed"  as  the  time 
table  prescribed.     There  are  stories,  too,  of  inspectors 
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having  deliberately  disorganised  a  class  by  telling  humor- 
ous stories  and  then  directing  the  teacher  to  restore 
discipline.  On  the  whole,  these  stories  are  to  be  received 
with  suspicion;  teachers  often  imagine  that  inspectors 
are  deeper  plotters  than  they  are,  and  read  all  kinds  of 
subtle  purposes  into  casual  remarks  and  innocent  acts ; 
iDut  that  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  Anpassung, 
and  of  discovering  the  "  best  moments  "  of  each  of  us, 
has  always  been  recognised  no  one  can  assert.  Every- 
one who  has  merely  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  a 
foreign  language  is  in  a  particularly  good  position  to 
realise  the  importance  of  Anpassung, 

There  is  one  point  of  vast  importance  in  connection 
with  the  psychology  alike  of  nervousness  and  of  fatigue. 
A  nervous  or  tired  person  is  particularly  liable  to  one 
kind  of  error  of  speech.  He  says  "Frankfurt"  when 
he  means  "  Cologne,"  "  Wolsey  "  when  he  means 
"  Cromwell " ;  in  short,  he  mixes  up  his  proper  nomn 
and  perhaps  does  this  continuously  for  several  minutes. 
A  listener  should  be  able  at  once  to  interpret  this 
symptom  in  a  teacher  or  pupil  and  to  allow  for  the 
morbid  condition  it  implies ;  to  confuse  it  with  real 
ignorance  is  a  sign  of  ignorance  on  one's  own  part. 
Probably  a  good  many  teachers  have  been  grievously 
injured  by  innocent  mistakes  of  this  kind — another 
argument  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  written  records. 
The  writer  remembers  giving  an  address  during  which 
he  regularly  used  the  word  "  Swinburne  "  when  all  the 
time  he  meant  "  Meredith." 

On  the  other  hand,  vulgarity  of  speech,  and  mistakes 
which  touch  vital  parts  of  our  language,  e.g.,  the  con- 
fusion of  "  perpetrate  "  with  "  perpetuate,"  are  a  serious 
reflection  upon  the  usual  habits  of  the  person  who  makes 
them,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  habits  of  body, 
etc.  In  the  education  of  the  future  no  more  important 
task  could  be  imposed  on  head  teacher  or  administrator 
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than  this  one  of  observing  and  if  possible  correcting  the 
personal  habits  of  "  assistants,"  in  the  same  way  that 
the  latter  will  be  responsible  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
at  present  for  the  personal  habits  of  their  pupils. 

Nervousness  may  give  rise  to  another  unfortunate 
trick  on  the  teacher's  part — the  repeated  pointing  to 
one  or  two  children  when  questions  have  to  be  answered. 
This  may  be  quite  as  mechanical  and  unintentional  as 
the  "  Frankfurt  "  business,  and  yet  it  may  convey  an 
impression  of  design. 

Another  matter  of  importance  is  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  teacher's  notebook  for  inspectorial  pur- 
poses. It  is  easy  to  object  that  a  class  was  questioned 
on  matters  that  were  outside  the  syllabus,  and  though 
a  really  skilful  inspector  can  draw  most  instructive 
conclusions  by  employing  such  a  method,  and,  indeed, 
by  being  deliberately  discursive  can  be  of  great  service 
to  teacher  and  pupils,  he  has  not  discharged  the  stricter 
duties  of  his  post  until  he  has  adapted  his  method  to 
the  teacher's  own  claims  and  seen  whether  those  claims 
are  valid.  If  the  teacher's  notebook  contains  a  reference 
to  Hong-Kong,  and  the  class  is  unable  to  locate  Hong- 
Kong  on  the  map  of  the  world,  it  is  the  inspector's 
business  to  ask  why.  Even  here,  of  course,  Anpassung 
may  come  in  ;  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  visitor  to  flabbergast 
any  class  with  the  simplest  question ;  but  the  flabber- 
gasting is  only  permanent  if  the  inspector  or  the  teacher 
has  been  incompetent. 

In  a  valuable  and  all  too  little  known  brochure,  en- 
titled Classification  and  Besearch  in  Schools,  Mr.  J. 
Duckworth,  Organising  Superintendent  at  Carlisle,  has 
urged  that  the  "  course  "  system  is  responsible  for 
much  cramming  and  inefficiency,  and  particularly  for 
the  unwillingness  of  teachers  to  promote  children  freely. 
Supposing  that  half  a  class  consists  of  new-comers 
who   have   not   •'  covered    the    work,"    the    inspector's 
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•questions  are  not  likely  to  give  satisfaction  if  they  are 
based  upon  another  assumption.  Mr.  Duckworth  there- 
fore urges,  along  with  a  plea  for  testing  •'  ability " 
rather  than  knowledge,  that  the  recent  parts  of  the 
teacher's  notebook  should  be  increasingly  used  by  the 
inspector. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  suggestibility 
of  children,  a  question  which,  if  inspection  exerted  more 
influence  than  it  does  upon  the  average  teacher's  career, 
would  be  a  most  serious  one  for  him.  Girls  are  far 
more  suggestible  than  boys,  young  children  far  more 
than  old  children,  tired  people  than  fresh  people, — facts 
which  supply  us  with  very  good  reasons,  as  we  have  seen 
in  discussing  Mr.  Keatinge's  proposals,  for  discounting 
the  educational  value  of  suggestion,  if,  indeed,  Mr. 
Keatinge  is  not  including  two  very  different  kinds  of 
suggestion  under  one  w^ord. 

Ask  a  class  the  question,  "Is  it  summer  or  winter  now 
in  England  ?  "  and  after  getting  the  answer,  "  Winter," 
turn  the  globe  round  so  as  to  show  Canada,  and  then  ask, 
"  Is  it  summer  or  winter  in  Canada  ?  "  A  considerable 
number  of  children,  perhaps  the  whole  class,  will  reply, 
♦'  Summer."  Put  on  the  blackboard  the  fractions  '2  and 
•3  and  ask  "  Which  is  the  greater"  ?  Many  children  will 
reply  "-2." 

To  obtain  really  valid  and  instructive  answers,  com- 
paratively free  from  the  infection  of  suggestion,  the 
inspector  may  often  find  it  advisable  to  use  the  black- 
board as  a  voting  paper.  Various  answers  have  been 
forthcoming  and  these,  or  the  most  important  of  them, 
have  been  written  up,  and  opposite  each  of  them  a  voting 
space  is  marked  off.  The  children  are  then  warned  that 
they  are  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  which  answer  they 
propose  to  support,  that  they  must  not  watch  to  see  how 
many  other  hands  are  raised,  and  so  on.  A  pause  is  allowed 
for  thought,  and  then  each  answer  is  voted  upon. 
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There  is  far  more  in  this  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
Before  the  final  verdict  (inspector's  or  teacher's)  is  given, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Which  is  always  right,  the 
majority  or  the  minority  ? "  The  question  (in  itself 
"  suggestive,"  no  doubt)  brings  forth  various  answers 
which,  in  the  light  of  the  blackboard  ballot,  will  possess 
much  interest.  *'  The  majority  is  never  right,"  says  Dr. 
Stockmann  in  Ibsen's  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  and  any 
class  of  senior  children  can  be  led  to  see,  by  a  few  ex- 
amples, that  with  regard  to  new,  difficult  questions,  Dr. 
Stockmann's  view  is  sound,  though  on  many  other  ques- 
tions— including,  let  us  hope,  those  on  the  blackboard — 
the  indignant  doctor  was  wrong. 

Suggestion  and  similar  processes  operate  on  others 
than  on  children,  and  one  or  two  instances  of  their 
operation  will  here  be  considered.  A  teacher  who  ha& 
been  "  called  up  "  many  times  but  never  selected  for  a 
higher  post  is  probably  far  abler  than  one  who  has  never 
been  "  called  up  "  at  all ;  a  teacher  who  has  failed  to  get 
on  this  or  that  favoured  "  list  "  may  be  miles  in  advance 
of  one  who  would  never  even  have  been  employed  in 
the  town  where  the  "  Hst  "  is  compiled.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  relative  failure  is  •'  suggestive "  of 
inefficiency.  Age,  too,  is  "  suggestive "  of  inefficiency 
in  a  post  of  mediocre  importance.  Again,  few  persons 
in  high  administrative  positions  would  allow  themselves 
to  attend  classes  on  psychology  or  the  like  (despite  the 
example  of  Goethe,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  attended 
lectures  even  when  an  old  man) ;  the  "  suggestion " 
of  inferiority,  though  probably  undeserved,  would  be 
dangerously  powerful.  Again,  there  is  established  in 
modern  society  such  a  definite  association  between 
value  and  payment  that  many  things  which  cost 
nothing  are  absurdly  undervalued.  The  educational 
reformers  of  a  generation  ago  were  enthusiastic  for 
"free    education,"   and,    ideally,  they  were    doubtless 
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right.  But  they  miscalculated  the  strength  of  the 
above  association,  and  we  now  find  that  evening 
schools  which  are  free  are  rarely  so  successful  as 
those  which  demand  a  payment.  The  money  contract 
"  suggests  "  value.  Certain  mannerisms  of  speech  and 
attitude  also  suggest  good  "  antecedents." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  instance  of  the  almost 
automatic  working  of  psychological  forces  is  supplied  by 
first  impressions. 

Psychological  investigation  shows  that,  in  the  matter 
of  memory,  first  impressions,  last  impressions,  repeated 
impressions  and  interesting  impressions  are  particularly 
well  remembered.  When  moral  or  aesthetic  judgment 
is  concerned,  as  it  is  in  the  hearing  of  a  song  or  poem» 
the  importance  of  the  first  impression  is  enormous  ;  if 
that  impression  is  unfavourable,  a  hostile  attitude  may 
be  permanently  established.  The  writer  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  almost 
wholly  neglected  in  schools,  the  aesthetic  or  apprecia- 
tive side  of  educational  work  never  having  yet  won 
the  favour  or  awakened  the  enthusiasm  which  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  intellectual  and  practical  subjects. 
Thus  the  teacher  may  introduce  a  class  to  a  beautiful 
song  through  a  horrible  struggle  with  sol-fa  signs ;  to 
a  poem  through  a  printed  page  swarming  with  difiiculties 
and  demanding  multitudinous  "  explanations  of  words  "  ; 
and  to  the  Bible  by — what  will  presently  be  considered. 

The  inspector,  like  other  men,  is  influenced  by  first 
impressions  of  a  teacher's  character,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  that  these  are  a  valuable  and  may  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  his  judgment.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
only  impressions  which  are  approximately  pure.  Sub- 
sequent impressions  are  blended  with  memories  of  what 
he  has  seen  before.  There  are  cases,  it  is  true — one  of 
them  is  known  most  intimately  to  the  writer — in  which ^ 
owing  to  a  defective  memory  for  the  details  of  a  person's 
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name  and  appearance,  a  school  visitor  can  see  a  person 
several  times  and  his  judgment  in  each  case  be  a  new 
and  unbiased  judgment.  Occasionally  such  a  mind  has 
an  advantage  over  minds  of  another  type ;  it  is  almost 
totally  devoid  of  prejudice,  both  in  the  stricter  and  in 
the  commoner  meaning  of  the  term ;  but  there  are 
administrative  disadvantages  ;  it  cannot  recall,  at  any 
given  moment,  the  circumstances  of  a  given  case,  and 
has  to  rely  upon  written  records  which,  if  hasty,  are 
necessarily  unreliable. 

First  impressions  are,  with  most  men  and  women,  all- 
important  and,  as  already  said,  they  are  usually — pro- 
bably in  four  cases  out  of  five — a  valuable  basis  of 
judgment.  But  the  principle  stated  on  p.  348  relative 
to  interviews  with  candidates  (a  closely  related  question) 
should  be  observed.  A  first  impression  of  a  favour- 
able kind  is  somewhat  more  reliable  than  one  of  an 
unfavourable  kind.  Human  achievement  is  a  conquest 
over  obstacles.  Apparent  success,  therefore,  usually 
means  real  success  of  a  sort;  apparent  failure  may 
mean  merely  a  temporary  lapse  from  efficiency  or  the 
beginning  of  a  struggle  against  hostile  circumstances. 
The  movement  upward  against  gravity  is  harder  than 
the  movement  downwards.  A  teacher  who  is  thus,  at 
first  glance,  in  real  control  of  his  class,  or  whose  atti- 
tudes of  body  betoken  animation  and  poise,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  tolerably  efficient.  Apparent  failure  in 
these  respects  is  not  equally  decisive  ;  though  it  affords  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  inefficiency,  this  presumption 
is  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  previous  presumption  in 
favour  of  efficiency.  It  is  therefore  tlie  duty  of  the 
visitor  to  analyse  the  case  with  all  possible  care. 

Deception  is  possible  in  several  ways.  A  teacher  may 
be  a  Dionysian,  like  Flemming  in  Otto  Ernst's  play,  or 
he  may  be  ill  or  on  the  brink  of  illness,  or  may  have 
passed  a  sleepless  night  owing  to  baby  troubles  or  the 
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like,  or  may  be  depressed  through  some  extraneous 
cause.  No  doubt,  even  in  these  cases  the  momentum 
of  his  methods  and  discipline,  if  they  are  usually  good, 
will  be  operative  in  the  class,  but  some  influence  to  the 
bad  will  be  exerted,  and  should  be  allowed  for.  It  is  a 
plain  duty  on  the  part  of  a  head  teacher  to  mention 
cases  of  this  kind  to  the  inspector ;  it  is  an  equally 
plain  duty  not  to  transform  such  a  function  into  a  ritual 
by  explaining  all  inefficiency  on  the  ground  of  illness. 

Misleading  first  impressions  of  a  teacher's  capacity 
may  be  obtained  if  the  head  teacher  is  unusually  strong 
or  unusually  weak ;  in  the  former  case  a  comparatively 
inferior  class  teacher  may  appear  to  a  greater  advantage 
than  would  be  the  case  with  a  superior  teacher  in  a 
school  under  weak  control.  The  momentum  of  the 
school  in  the  first  case  may  carry  the  weak  teacher  with 
it.  It  is  thus  extremely  important  that  the  inspector 
should  know  the  whole  school  before  passing  final  judg- 
ment upon  any  teacher  in  it.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  know,  in  the  case  of  a  senior  school,  the  corresponding 
infants'  department.  There  are  teachers  who  are  obtain- 
ing an  undeserved  reputation  for  efficiency  merely  because 
their  pupils,  one  or  more  years  previously,  had  been  else- 
where well  trained  in  writing  or  reading.  Conversely, 
a  teacher  may  be  blamed  for  the  poor  condition  of  his 
pupils  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  fault  was  with  an 
inferior  infants'  school  or  with  the  previous  teacher 
of  the  class. 

In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  rough-and-ready  justice  is 
done,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  in  any  given  case 
it  will  be  or  has  been  done.  Dr.  Prell,  it  is  true,  came  to 
see  that  his  first  impression  of  Flemming  was  erroneous, 
but  all  inspectors  are  not  Prells.  We  are  driven  again 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  at  certain  points  in  our 
system  there  must  be  impersonal  examinations  whose 
records  will  act  as  a  check  and  a  control  upon  judgments 
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which,  however  honest,  are  sometimes  inevitably  hasty 
and  ill-informed. 

Evening  schools  supply  many  opportunities  for  wrong 
judgments  of  the  "  first  impression  "  kind.  As  there  is 
no  compulsory  attendance  of  scholars,  much  depends 
on  the  personality  of  the  responsible  teacher.  But  if 
his  school  is  so  unfortunately  circumstanced  that  he 
cannot  make  a  good  start  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  obtain 
a  good  enrolment  of  pupils,  his  personality  will  simply 
count  for  nothing.  The  test  of  his  efficiency  is  there- 
fore not  whether  his  school  is  comparatively  empty  of 
pupils,  but  whether  it  started  witli  a  good  attendance 
and  became  empty.  The  administrator  should  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  two  cases.  He  should  also  be 
constantly  on  his  guard  against  interpreting  one  past 
failure  as  ominous  of  future  failures.  Some  men  rise  on 
stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things, 
though,  unfortunately,  more  men  do  not. 

First  impressions  are  not  the  only  ones  that  may  work 
havoc  with  a  person's  reputation.  Repeated  impressions 
are  hardly  less  important.  If  Mr.  B.  or  Miss  G.,  excel- 
lent head  or  assistant  teachers  both,  are  continually  in 
a  "  Mrs.  Gummidge  "  state  of  depression,  or  continually 
exploding  into  wrath,  or  continually  writing  books  or 
articles  of  dubious  utility,  or  continually  proclaiming 
their  grievance,  or  continually  pointing  out  that  their 
school  or  their  class  is  the  best  within  a  wide  district, 
they  will  establish  a  definite  association  between  tlieir 
name  and  these  respective  ideas.  Occasionally  the 
association  may  do  them  good ;  generally  it  will  do 
them  harm.  '*  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Brag  or  Miss 
Grievance  lately?  How  is  [s]he  getting  on?"  "Oh, 
just  the  same ;  I  never  see  that  [wo]  man  without  getting 
a  rigmarole  about  ..." 

The  preceding  notes  on  the  inspector's  work  hardly 
touch   the   question  of  how   he  is   to   assess  in  a  dis- 
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criminating  way  the  teachers'  actual  achievements.  The 
inspector's  task  will  be  no  mean  or  easy  one  if  our 
educational  system  is  fated  to  become  the  busy  hive 
of  thinkers  and  workers  which  will  be  possible  under 
a  stimulating  regwie  of  recognition  or  promotion. 

Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  perception  of 
character  and  attainment  is  to  some  extent  a  native  gift. 
The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  one  or 
two  individuals  who  could  perceive  and  assess  personal 
merit  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  it  would  take  another 
by  a  laborious  analysis  and  tabulation  of  qualities,  to 
do  so.  If,  as  is  commonly  said,  this  power  of  intuition 
is  possessed  by  women  more  often  than  by  men,  there 
is  administrational  significance  in  the  fact.  But  there 
are  regions  where  no  native  intuition  is  adequate  and 
where  nothing  will  avail  except  profound  study  and 
immense  experience. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Methods  of  school 
teaching,  instead  of  having  reached  maturity,  have 
hardly  passed  their  infancy.  It  is  possible  that,  on 
the  basis  of  Aufgabe  pedagogy,  we  may  before  long 
abolish  "  subjects  "  altogether.  It  is  also  possible  that 
progress  will  take  quite  another  line  and  that  we  may 
wholly  separate  lessons  in  "appreciation"  from  lessons 
involving  mere  knowledge  and  technique ;  and  that  the 
latter  will  be  made  very  formal,  thorough,  repetitive, 
drill-like,  and  mechanical.  Our  present  methods  cannot 
last.  A  literature  lesson,  for  example,  is  usually  an 
impossible  blend  of  appreciation,  synonym  finding,  and 
phonetics.  Whether  drawing,  painting,  and  handicraft 
should  commence  in  sloppiness — a  dyslogistic  term  for 
what  is  elsewhere  called  "  self-expression  " — or  whether 
they  should  commence,  on  the  principle  of  "  from  simple 
to  complex,"  with  the  accurate  mastery  of  elementary 
exercises  in  technique,  is  a  question  which  at  present  no 
thoughtful    educationist  can  confidently   answer.      The 
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inspector  who  thinks  he  knows  the  truth  on  such 
subjects  does  not  even  know  the  truth  about  that  most 
intimate  of  all  themes — himself. 

One  or  two  examples  of  possible  changes  and  novelties 
of  method  will  here  be  given  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
point  that  before  long  our  conventional  ideas  of  a  "  good 
lesson"  may  be  revolutionised,  and  that  if  inspectors,  as 
at  present  they  too  often  do,  lag  twenty  years  behind  the 
training  colleges,  their  presence  in  schools  will  be  a 
source  of  positive  mischief. 

It  is  almost  certain  that,  before  many  years,  we  shall 
teach  our  pupils  Jioio  to  learn,  in  other  words,  the 
technique  of  memorisation,  etc.,  as  well  as  hoio  to  live, 
the  technique  of  behaviour.  The  days  of  incidental 
and  indirect  teaching,  except  in  a  higher  sense  than  at 
present,  will  soon  be  over.  Every  acquirement  that  is 
worth  acquiring  is  worth  acquiring — not  necessarily 
••  thoroughly,"  for  that  word  is  dangerous — but  directly. 
As  Bagley,  the  always  reliable,  says,  in  protesting 
against  •'  the  incidental  theory  of  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study  "  : — 

"  To  adopt  the  incidental  policy  in  any  field  of  educa- 
tion ...  is  to  throw  wide  open  the  doors  that  lead  to  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  to  lax  methods,  to  easy  honours,  to 
weakened  mental  fibre,  and  to  scamped  work.  Just  as  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  the  sub-conscious  is  the  first  and  last 
refuge  of  the  psycho-faker,  so  incidental  learning  is  the  first 
and  last  refuge  of  soft  pedagogy.  .  .  ." 

"  Good  manners  cannot  be  acquired  incidentally  any  more 
than  the  multiplication  tables  can  be  acquired  incidentally."* 

There  is  another  department  of  teaching  in  which 
incidental  methods  may,  though  this  is  less  certain, 
lose  that  popularity  which  has  been  due  to  little  more 
than  mental  sloth  and  cowardice.  A  literature  lesson 
to    be  emotionally   effective   should   not   be   broken  up 

♦  Craftamanthip  and  Teaching,  pp,  162,  316. 
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by  countless  explanatory  comments,  because  a  "  total 
impression  "  is  impossible  in  these  circumstances. 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  future  may  see  the  develop- 
ment of  a  far  more  elaborately  prepared  literature 
(music,  picture  .  .  .)  lesson  than  anything  we  now 
have.  Tlie  teacher  may,  weeks  in  advance,  be  pre- 
paring the  children's  minds,  by  supplying  information 
and  in  other  ways,  for  the  crowning  moment  when 
he  reads  or,  more  probably,  recites  the  selected  poem. 
Various  subtleties  of  appreciation,  quite  beyond  our 
present  day  power  of  conception,  may  also  be  rendered 
possible  by  this  elaborateness  of  preparation.  Distantly 
related  ideas  may  be  given  to  the  children  with  the 
purpose  of  causing,  sooner  or  later,  an  apperceptive 
coalescence  of  an  exciting  and  illuminating  kind.  The 
science  lesson,  too,  not  often  a  success  at  present, 
would  benefit  from  some  such  method  as  this.  As  a 
rule  it  is  too  ad  hoc ;  the  foundations  have  not  been 
laid  far  enough  in  advance,  with  the  result  that  a 
scientific  revelation  with  plenty  of  thrill  and  climax  is 
rarely  possible. 

There  may  even  be  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  a 
new  and  superior  kind  of  incidental  teaching.  As  we 
have  seen  in  considering  Mr.  Keatinge's  panegyrics  of 
"  suggestion,"*  there  is  undoubtedly  a  high  pleasure 
in  recognising,  casually  as  it  were,  the  working  of  a 
principle  already  familiar  to  us.  A  teacher  might, 
therefore,  many  weeks  or  months  in  advance,  plan  a 
number  of  such  casual  recognitions. 

There  is  another  inspiring  and  effective  type  of  lesson, 
at  present,  except  by  inference,  unknown  to  our  schools. 
It  would  be  a  lesson  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
would  culminate  in  the  same  apposite  phrase  or  con- 
clusion, the  appositeness  becoming  more  and  more 
striking  as  the  lesson  progressed,  so  that  at  last,  despite 

*  Above,  vp.  168, 169. 
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the  short  cuts  and  expatiations  of  the  teacher,  the  minds 
of  the  scholars  would  leap  to  the  phrase  or  conclusion 
before  the  words  of  the  teacher  had  themselves  framed 
it.  Sundry  reversals  or  qualifications  of  meaning  might, 
for  variety,  occur  in  the  series.  Marc  Antony's  speech, 
with  its  recurring  references  to  "  honourable  men  "  and 
its  final  furious  tearing  aside  of  all  reserve: 

"  The  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar," 

may  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  what  is  here  intended. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  recognise  that  there  ought  to 
be  enormous  differences  of  power  in  the  lessons  of  the 
same  teacher.  Some  should  be  low-level  lessons  or 
quiet,  preparatory,  or  recapitulatory  lessons,  perhaps  an 
inartistic  hotchpotch  of  more  or  less  disconnected  mental 
jottings.  Other  lessons  should  represent  high  water 
mark,  and  by  these  the  teacher  should  mainly  be  judged, 
unless,  of  course,  the  inspector  choose  to  consider  the 
tamer  lessons  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  are  to 
lead  up  to. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  aims  far  too  high,  adopts  a 
far  too  rational,  consecutive,  and  elaborate  method  of 
approach.  Take,  for  example,  the  teaching  of  historical 
English — the  origins,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  etc.,  of  English 
words.  It  is  the  present  writer's  belief,  founded  on 
experience,  that  a  very  effective  though  very  heterodox 
method  of  approach  to  this  subject  would  be  along 
severely  empirical  lines.  The  teacher  directs  his  scholars 
to  open  their  books  at  a  certain  page.  He  gives  a  few 
words  of  explanation ;  they  are  going  to  pick  out  words 
of  Greek  origin,  Latin  origin,  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  etc. 
The  teacher,  for  a  line  or  two,  does  most  of  the  picking 
out,  explaining,  as  he  does,  that  short  common  words  are 
mostly  Anglo-Saxon,  that  this  long  word  with  th  {jph,  cU) 
in  it  is  Greek,  that  these  fine,  resonant  Hon  words  are 
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Latin.  Before  three  lines  have  thus  been  covered  the 
-children  have  the  cue,  a  mechanical  cue,  doubtless,  but 
they  have  it,  and  they  are  eager  to  continue  the  process 
of  discovery.  Within  half  an  hour  they  can  recognise 
the  origin  of  all  words  in  the  language  tliat  are  not  ex- 
ceptional, and  the  knowledge,  being  founded  on  practice, 
is  quite  indelible.  Little  bits  of  history  naturally  come 
in  :  "  Do  you  think  King  Alfred  had  that  word  ?  "  At 
last,  after  two  or  three  brief  lessons  of  this  kind,  the 
historical  framework  is  systematically  given,  and,  as  the 
children  start  from  the  solid  ground  of  familiarity  with 
words,  there  is  nothing  of  the  cloudy,  unreliable  pedantry 
that  too  commonly  attends  the  usual  lesson  on  deriva- 
tion. The  method  is  heuristic  and  inductive,  and  the 
•elements  of  dogmatism  ("  short  common  words  are 
mostly  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin")  pass  over  at  once  into 
a  practical  rule  instead  of  remaining  in  the  verbal 
memory.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  many  official 
■educationists  would  approve  of  the  method,  but  the 
writer  believes  that,  if  tested  side  by  side  with  the  other 
method,  it  would  prove  superior.  The  experiment  should, 
at  any  rate,  be  tried. 

The  point  here  emphasised  is  that,  with  the  likelihood 
of  teaching  methods,  particularly  in  the  unexplored  fields 
of  appreciation  of  literature,  art,  music,  etc.,  becoming  far 
more  subtle,  delicate  and  varied  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  there  will  be  no  room  for  any  inspector  whose  cate- 
gories of  judgment  are  rigidly  fixed,  who  has  either  never 
studied  educational  psychology  at  all  or  has  long  ceased 
to  study  it,  and  who  is,  perhaps,  not  even  allowed  the 
necessary  time  to  follow  up  the  methods  of  a  teacher. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  demands  upon  an  inspector's 
wisdom  will  necessarily  increase  if,  as  the  writer  assumes, 
our  educational  system  is  fated  to  palpitate  everywhere 
with  life.  The  inspector  must  necessarily  become  an 
adviser  in  many  matters.     He  must  be  a  "  sphinx  "  no 
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longer.  He  must  be  indisputably  a  master,  not  only  of 
pedagogy  but  of  at  least  several  departments  of  objective 
study.  It  is  only  the  learned  man  who  can  detect  the 
verbal  insecurity  which  indicates  a  yawning  pit  or  a 
trembling  quicksand  of  ignorance,  or  who,  conversely, 
can  see  in  the  correct  use  of  even  a  single  word  the 
possession  of  a  vast  background  of  well  assimilated 
knowledge.  The  scene  in  Flachsmann  als  Erzieher, 
where  the  inspector  Prell  recognises  in  the  teacher 
Flemming  a  reader  of  Lamprecht,  of  Kanke,  of 
Droysen,  of  Haiisser,  and  of  Janssen  is  a  reproach 
as  well  as  an  inspiration  to  most  men  of  both  walks 
of  life.  The  inspector,  though  not  able  to  answer 
every  imaginable  question  in  pedagogy,  &c.,  should  at  least 
be  able  to  orientate  the  answer — to  say  where  it  can 
be  obtained,  or  that  it  is  unobtainable,  or  that  there 
are  two  or  more  conflicting  answers.  .  .  . 

Now  there  is  no  denying  that,  able  as  many  inspectors 
are,  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  efiQciency, 
almost  of  infallibility,  here  outlined.  It  would  be  a 
graceless  task  to  set  forth,  either  by  the  device  of  parallel 
columns  or  otherwise,  the  innumerable  instances  of  very 
pronounced  fallibiUty  and  even  of  triviality  on  their 
part ;  graceless,  because  where  no  principles  are  clearly 
established  or  recognised,  fads,  trivialities,  prejudices, 
and  the  like  necessarily  take  their  place.  Insistence  on 
waiting  the  letter  ^  in  a  certain  specific  way,  or  on 
sounding  the  g  in  coming  as  a  distinct  consonant,  or  on 
"  complete  sentences,"  however  unnatural,  in  answer  to 
oral  questions ;  prohibition  of  comments  during  a  reading 
lesson  ;  the  patronage  of  continuous  readers  (at  the 
expense  of  books  of  selections),  and  of  texts  without 
notes  (particularly  in  secondary  schools) ;  the  frowning 
upon  all  simultaneous  work  in  spelling  and  tables ;  th© 
warfare  against  "  sing-song  "  (a  useful  device  in  memori- 
sation) ;  the  general  contempt  for  the  mechanical  or  drill 
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element  in  learning — there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  most  of 
these  attitudes,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  represent 
finality  or  even  authority.  In  fact,  no  two  inspectors 
have  identical  views  on  such  topics. 

It  is  only  right,  however,  to  say  that  many  of  the 
alleged  "  contradictions "  in  which  inspectors  have 
involved  themselves  have  been  imaginary.  Two  schools 
or  two  classes  may  require  absolutely  opposite  advice, 
and  if  the  inspector  gives  it  he  is  not  inconsistent  but 
discriminating.  Moreover,  there  are  cases  in  which 
teachers,  through  sheer  dullness  or  ignorance,  through 
having  no  imagination  or  no  pedagogical  background  of 
ideas,  are  simply  incapable  of  understanding  the  best 
advice  and  give  totally  inaccurate  reports  of  what  the 
inspector  has  said. 

Still,  though  the  inspector  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
system,  and  is  frequently  an  able  and  enlightened  educa- 
tionist, his  sins  have  been  numerous. 

It  is  hard  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  scores  of  educa- 
tional traditions,  many  of  them  mischievous,  which 
rule  in  our  schools,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  are  traceable  to  the  inspectorial  follies 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  the 
pernicious  practice  of  transforming  poetry  into  prose 
in  order  to  prevent  "singing."*  There  is,  too,  the 
insistence  on  short  sentences  and  easy  words,  not 
merely  as  an  allowable  dogma  in  teaching  younger 
children  but  as  a  general  rule  of  composition. 

Even  more  mischievous  is  the  tendency  shown  in 
the  almost  absolute  exclusion  from  school  use  of  poems, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  songs,  of  a  classical  and  there- 
fore "  hackneyed  "  character.  No  one  ever  hears 
Lucy  Gray,  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  Excelsior,  or 
even — most  astonishing  of  all — the  verses  of  Bule 
Britannia.      An    eminent    professor   of   education    has 

♦Above,  p.  188. 
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traced  this  to  the  "  boredom  "  which  inspectors  once 
confessed  to  be  theirs  when  they  heard  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again.  So  far,  of  course,  as  the 
recurrence  of  "  hackneyed  "  things  is  a  sign  of  lack  of 
reading  and  initiative  in  teachers  it  is  to  be  condemned, 
but  the  subjective  feeling  of  "  boredom  "  in  the  inspector 
is  a  reflection  not  on  them  but  on  him. 

The  lowest  depth,  forgivable  so  far  as  the  state  of 
pedagogy  makes  blunders  forgivable,  but  unforgivable  to 
the  extent  that  egoism,  opinionativeness,  and  lack  of 
humility  operate,  is  represented  by  the  negative,  if  not 
hostile,  attitude  of  most  inspectors  towards  attempts  to 
make  the  school  into  a  "prompter  of  conscience";" 
morality  "  bores "  many  adults,  for  they  are  familiar 
with  the  "  jargon  "  of  it,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  far  from  a 
dull  subject  with  children.  Here  we  have  operating 
the  same  pernicious  principle  that  was  just  discussed. 
Probably  our  conventional  educationists  are,  for  reasons 
previously  analysed,  at  their  very  worst  when  the  most 
serious  questions  of  all  are  concerned.  Official  caution 
here  reaches  its  highest  point,  and  if,  in  addition,  the 
condemnation  of  an  audacious  teacher  will  convey  an 
impression  of  inspectorial  wideawakeness  {''tres  occicpe" 
egoism),  the  temptation  to  condemn  will  be  irresistible. 
One  woman  teacher  proposed  to  **  keep  in  "  not  the 
troublesome  but  the  good  children ;  an  evening  school 
teacher  discussed  sex  questions  with  rough  youths; 
in  both  cases  the  official  verdict  was  unfavourable. 
Perhaps,  in  the  particular  cases,  the  official  verdict 
was  rightly  unfavourable;  but  the  point  is  that  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  unfavourable  among  men  who 
are  too  often  completely  *•  detached  "  from  the  detailed 
and  depressing  problems  of  human  effort,  and  are  ex- 
pected, on  serious  topics,  to  be  cautious  and  conventional. 
Even  a  difference  of  fifty  pounds  in  income  is  a  quite 

Above,  p.  212. 
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enormous  and  tragic  difference  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
economic  scale,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  men 
who  know  nothing  of  economic  pressure  and  its  moral 
corollaries  can  judge  reliably  on  a  single  social  or  moral 
question  that  concerns  the  poor. 

Grand  schemes  of  "  correlating "  evening  work  will 
probably  fail  because  of  this  economic  and  moral 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  for  even  a  penny 
tram -fare  is  a  factor  which  may  prevent  a  pupil  from 
going  to  the  institution  to  which  we  benevolently  direct 
him.  And  when  we  recommend  homework  we  may  fail 
to  realise  that  a  bottle  of  ink,  a  candle,  and  a  notebook 
cost  money.  Stories  are  told  of  children  bringing  home 
from  a  visit  to  the  country  some  blades  of  grass,  and  of 
a  child  being  unable  to  accept  an  offered  picture  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  wall  on  which  to  hang  it  (there 
were  five  families  in  the  bedroom,  and  the  child's  family 
occupied  the  middle,  the  other  four  the  corners) ;  as  we 
hear  these  things  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  even 
with  our  modest  salaries  of  a  very  few  tens  or  hundreds, 
we  can  understand  anything  of  the  problem  we  are  given 
to  solve. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  inspector  as 
adviser  needs  to  be  the  very  pick  of  the  educational  pro- 
fession, possessing  a  mind  alert  to  all  new  truths  and  yet 
insusceptible  to  mere  contagion  or  faddiness.  And  he 
needs  to  know  the  data  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
manipulate. 

There  is  one  furtlier  function  which  the  inspector 
should  discharge,  and  in  discharging  it,  perform  im- 
portant services  to  education.     He  sJwuld  teach  a  little. 

x\s  a  somewhat  rare  visitant  to  the  school  he  is  capable 
of  producing  a  memorable  impression.  The  practical 
hints  he  gives,  the  books  he  mentions,  the  wide  sweeps 
over  the  world  of  knowledge  in  which  he  indulges, 
may  be  stimulating  both  to  pupils  and  teachers.     It  is 
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not  only  the  rareness  of  his  visits  that  makes  him 
influential,  it  is  the  apparent  aloofness  of  his  office. 
There  is  a  little  mystery  about  him,  something  of  the 
deus  ex  mackina,  and,  given  his  facilities,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  as  influential  in  moulding 
the  thought  of  the  future  as  the  statesman,  the  poet, 
the  scientist  or — the  class  teacher. 

The  Aufgabe  psychology  should  therefore  be  a  guide 
and  an  inspiration  to  him.  He  can  perform  no  higher 
service  than  to  inspire  with  reasonable  ambition — unless, 
indeed,  he  fears  such  ambition,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Holmes  Circular,  would  limit  or  destroy  it — the  sugges- 
tible youths  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  inspect. 

Here  is  one  inspector  who,  in  discussing  the  function 
of  ivords  with  a  class,  and  therefore  the  value  of  diction- 
aries, establishes  a  parallel  with  thoughts  ;  the  more 
words  one  has  the  more  thoughts,  the  more  brains,  the 
more  power.  .  .  .  The  parallel  is  not  perfect,  but  tliere 
is  value  in  it.  Here  is  another  and  still  bolder  inspector 
who  urges  that  a  mind  filled  with  noble  passages  of 
literature  (call  them  mere  quotations  or  scraps,  if  you 
will)  is  able  to  illustrate  a  thought  or  drive  home  an 
argument  with  great  power,  perhaps  even  to  climb  to  the 
Jieight  of  parliamentary  renown  and  of  the  modest  salary 
attached.  Here  is  a  third,  less  audacious,  who  casually 
introduces  a  class  to  the  French  language  and  drops  a 
hint  as  to  the  existence  of  an  evening  school.  Here  is  a 
bolder  fourth  who  throws  a  halo  around  the  domestic 
subjects  and  perhaps  around  the  functions  of  mother- 
hood. Here  is  a  fifth  who  reveals  a  practical  value  in 
the  somewhat  barren  mathematics  to  which  a  class  has 
been  accustomed.  Here  is  a  sixth  who,  during  the  music 
lesson,  sings  the  first  theme  in  the  Eroica  symphony, 
asks  the  class  to  judge  of  its  quality,  educes  its  military 
character,  and  then  reveals  the  Napoleonic  idea  which 
was  in  Beethoven's  mind  at  the  time  of  composition. 
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But  this  is  not  "  inspection,"  the  reader  may  object. 
Call  it  what  you  like;  depute  it,  if  you  will,  to  peri- 
patetic teachers,  selected  because  of  their  skill;  some 
such  work  should  be  done  and,  at  present,  the  inspectors 
have  unique  opportunities  of  doing  it.  There  are 
thousands  of  laymen  who  covet  the  platform  which  the 
school  supplies — a  thought  which  should  inspire  both 
teachers  and  inspectors  amidst  the  occasional  tedium  of 
their  work. 

On  the  assumption,  too,  that  an  individual  examination 
of  scholars  at  certain  definite  points  in  their  careers  is  a 
necessity  in  the  modern  state,  this  task,  so  far  as  its 
viva  voce  part  is  concerned,  would  devolve  upon  the 
inspectors.  In  two  ways  at  least  it  would  be  invaluable, 
first  as  supplying  conventional  records  of  ability,  and 
second  as  affording  opportunities  for  words  of  personal 
encouragement  and  advice  addressed  by  the  inspector 
to  the  individual  child.  Now  and  then  subtle  revela- 
tions of  child  ability  would  come  before  the  inspector's 
notice  and  these,  even  if  off  the  common  track,  ]ie  would 
carefully  record. 

In  the  improbable  event  of  the  proposals  of  Chapters 
XX.  and  XXI.  being  ever  accepted,  one  administrative 
<luestion  of  importance  would  arise.  How  far  should  a 
school  inspector  allow  the  teacher  to  know  his  opinion 
of  him  ?  Obviously,  this  knowledge  is  a  factor  whicli 
may  so  operate  as  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  inspector's 
verdict.  If  B  says  that  A  is  lazy,  whereupon  A  sets  him- 
self to  prove  that  he  is  not  lazy,  B  may  be  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  position.  Even  at  present  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
school  inspectors  (though  not  of  education)  to  be  secretive, 
to  drop  their  reports  from  the  sky  like  explosives  not,  by 
means  of  preliminary  oral  criticism,  to  allow  their  drift  to 
be  perceived  in  advance.  Suppose,  for  example,  weakness 
in  the  arithmetic  of  a  class  is  hinted  on  February  1st, 
and   definitely   reported   on   April   30th.     It   would   be 
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comparatively  easy  for  the  teacher  some  time  during  the- 
months  following  April  30th  to  challenge  the  verdict 
and  to  prove  that  the  arithmetic  was  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  Tiie  point  is  not  one  of  great  importance  at  pre- 
sent, reports  being  rarely  so  critical  as  to  be  challenged, 
but  it  will  inevitably  become  important  if  ever  high 
efficiency  is  aimed  at.  The  present  writer  leaves  the 
question  unsolved  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
he  cannot  solve  it.  Perhaps,  however,  frankness  on 
the  inspectors'  part  and  secrecy  on  the  psychological 
advisers'  part  (who  will  bear  a  heavier  burden  of  account- 
ability than  the  inspectors)  may  be  the  solution.  It  is 
useless  to  speculate. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Codification. 
1^ 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  this  book — ^perhaps  an 
entirely  mistaken  assumption — is  the  desirability  that 
our  educational  system  shall  become  a  system  palpitating 
with  life  in  every  member.  In  such  a  system  pedagogical 
novelty  will  no  longer  be  identified  with  progress  nor 
official  stodginess  with  sanity.  It  will  be  a  system,  too, 
which  will  exert  both  a  steadying  and  an  inspiring 
influence  in  the  modern  state  where  so  much  is  feverous 
and  depressing,  and  one  which  will  tell  the  truth  and 
act  the  truth  amid  institutions,  political,  religious,  pro- 
fessional, journalistic,  which,  as  it  often  seems,  can  only 
flourish  on  condition  that  they  mislead.  Such  an  educa- 
tional system — with  its  arms  reaching  far  beyond  mere 
childhood — will  naturally  be  a  system  to  which  any 
citizen,  however  supreme  in  ability,  will  be  proud  to 
belong,  and  which  he  will  willingly  serve  for  a  moderate 
though  sufficient  salary. 

In  these  concluding  chapters  some  future  possibilities 
will  be  set  forth.  The  assumption  that  educational 
administrators  wiU  wholly  or  mainly  consist  of  promoted 
teachers  is  not  necessary  in  connection  with  all  that 
follows,  but  it  is  necessary,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  if 
our  educational  system  is  to  "  palpitate  with  life,"  and 
not  become,  to  quote  once  again  the  sinister  vaticination 
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of  Professor  Adams,  "  the  resort  of  third-rate  men."" 
Before,  however,  some  of  the  remoter  possibihties  ar& 
considered,  more  immediate  probabiUties  may  be  briejfly 
considered. 

Every  administrator  should  be  allowed,  as  he  is  in 
America,  occasional  opportunities  for  seeing  other 
systems  and  lands  than  his  own  (Sabbatical  yea)' 
system).  He  should  record  his  observations  ;  he  should 
make  suggestions  on  their  basis  ;  and  he  should  in  part 
be  judged  by  the  validity  and  the  number  of  his  sug- 
gestions. The  closure  of  schools  to  allow  of  visits  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  other  schools  is  also  a  possibility. 

Administration  will  have  to  adapt  itself  to  various 
novelties  of  school  organisation.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  intensive  method  "  of  teaching,  i.e.,  the 
suspension  of  the  time-table  in  order  to  allow  of  con- 
centration upon  a  subject,  probably  one  that  is  new  tO' 
the  scholars.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  usual 
method  of  assigning  two  or  three  separated  lessons  per 
week  to  a  subject  at  its  commencement  is  not  always 
truly  economical.  However,  time-table  idolatry  is  at 
present  so  absolute  that  the  intensive  method  is 
unheard  of  in  Britain.  Evidence  also  shows  that  to 
labour  at  a  subject  ,(or  a  rule)  long  after  it  has  been  fairly 
well  grasped  is  little  more  than  demoralising  waste.  In 
fact,  the  whole  question  of  economy  of  school  time  is 
one  to  which  administrators  should  at  once  address 
themselves.  Very  probably  school  hours  could  be  largely 
reduced  once  we  knew  how  to  use  time  properly. 

The  device  of  parallel  classes  has,  during  recent  years,, 
received  attention  in  Germany  and  America.  The  classes 
advance  at  different  rates  of  progress,  and  a  child  may, 
at  certain  points,  be  transferred  to  a  faster-moving  or  a 
slower-moving  class  than  his  own. 

Economy  of  school  buildings  could  be  increased  by 
a  system  of  school  shifts,  some  scholars  assembling  at 
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8  a.m.  and  working,  with  an  interval,  up  to  (say) 
12,30  p.m.,  others  assembling  at  1  p.m.  and  working 
up  to  5.30  p.m.  Of  course,  fatigue  problems  come  in 
here,  but  their  importance  has  been  grossly  overrated 
by  investigators.  The  needs  of  adolescent  or  continua- 
tion ("  evening  ")  scholars  may  particularly  lead  to  an 
alteration  in  the  present  day  school  hours.  The  mid- 
day interval  from  12  to  2  seems  wasteful,  and  many 
teachers  would  welcome  a  shortening  of  it  in  return 
for  a  longer  evening. 

The  open-air  school  may  lead  to  revolutionary  adjust- 
ments. Its  cheapness  is  remarkable :  children,  too,  can 
be  carried  out  to  it,  even  in  London,  without  much 
difficulty  by  the  trams  returning  from  the  city  empty 
(in  the  provinces  the  task  would  be  easier  still) ;  above 
all,  the  system  might  entirely  get  rid  of  the  "religious 
difficulty,"  which  centres  mainly  around  buildings. 
Perhaps  some  day  a  Minister  of  Education  will  realise 
these  facts. 

The  administrator  should  exercise  wusdom  in  the  choice 
of  official  terminology.  Such  words  as  "  laundry  work," 
"  moral  instruction,"  and  "  assistant  teacher,"  appear 
to  be  unfortunate,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
carry  unfortunate  associations  or  implications.  Laundry 
work  w^ould  probably  be  a  far  more  popular  subject 
in  our  evening  schools  if  the  name  could  be  changed 
to  a  more  attractive  one,  so  as  no  longer  to  suggest 
factory  work  at  low  wages,  and  if  the  scope  of  the 
subject  could  be  slightly  widened  so  as  to  include 
some  of  the  arts  of  personal  adornment.  The  word 
•'  moral,"  as  we  have  seen,  has  also  been  ruined  by  its 
associations  (with  Pecksniff  .  .  .),  with  the  result  that  to 
expect  clear  thinking  and  straightforward  administration 
in  connection  with  it  is  hopeless.  Probably  the  word 
"ethical  '  is  also  impossible,  but  this  time  because  of 
the  absence,  not  the  pres:nce,  of  associations.     Much, 
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for  good  and  for  evil,  resides  in  a  word,  and  swelling 
words  may  even  be  used  to  justify  masterful  inactivity. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  old  "  standards "  are 
doomed  to  disappear,  their  places  being  taken  by 
numbered  "  classes."  In  point  of  fact  every  teacher  and 
administrator  still  thinks  in  terms  of  standards  be- 
cause he  must  think  in  terms  of  something,  and 
classes  numbered  from  I.  downwards  mean  nothing ; 
a  Class  III.  may  mean  in  a  large  school  children 
aged  twelve,  in  a  small  school  children  aged  eight. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  new  and  efficient  standardisation  must  be  adopted, 
and  here  the  work  of  Binet  and  of  his  present  and 
future  disciples  is  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is 
a  grave  reflection  both  on  teachers  and  on  admini- 
strators that  this  obvious  task  has  been  either  ignored 
or  been  looked  upon  with  positive  suspicion  as  an 
assault  on  "  freedom." 

Much  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter*  upon  the- 
tendency  for  officialism  to  be  tres  ocmipe  over  trifles  in 
order  to  justify  its  existence.  There  is,  however,  small 
need  for  educational  officialism  to  indulge  this  unde- 
sirable propensity,  and  in  many  cases  the  fussy  useless- 
ness  of  official  work  is  really  imaginary  rather  than  reaL 
The  drawing  up  of  statistics  and  records,  which  seems 
at  first  sight  unproductive  and  unconstructive  work,  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  most  vitally  necessary.  The  obscurity 
in  which  many  questions  of  the  past  lie  is  the  result  of 
lack  of  such  statistics  and  records,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  lack  of  officials  who,  had  they  existed 
at  the  time,  might  have  supplied  them.  And  the  out- 
look for  the  future  gives  the  official  a  far  more  important 
function  than  any  he  has  discharged  in  the  past.  Perhaps, 
through  statistics  only,  provided  these  are  not  based  on 
casual  uninstructed  observation,  can  we  ever  reach  firm 

*  See  particularly  i>p.  124, 127. 
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foundations  on  matters  of  method,  as  distinct  from  the 
ultimate  and  burning  question  of  aims  and  ideals. 

Even  at  present  the  minor  official — to  say  nothing 
of  the  directing  official — performs  many  a  useful  and 
necessary  function.  Chaos  would  reign  to-morrow  if  he 
did  not  exist.  We  hear  much  about  the  "  freedom  of 
the  teacher  "  and  the  need  for  asserting  the  dianity  and 
responsibility  and  autonomy  of  the  head  master,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  only  freedom  worth  possessing  is  free- 
dom within  limits,  and  that,  unless  three-quarters,  or 
perhaps  nine-tenths,  of  a  man's  life  are  machine-like 
in  lack  of  freedom,  his  actual  freedom  will  be  delusive 
rather  than  real.  Kules  in  administration,  like  habits 
in  the  individual  life,  are  gracious  things  which  save 
from  countless  worries,  quarrels  and  dilemmas,  and 
economise  one's  resources  by  reducing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  one's  work  to  routine.  If  the  responsibility 
for  a  class  teacher's  occasional  absences,  or  for  the 
discharge  of  the  attendance  officer's  functions,  or  for 
the  selection  of  one  publisher's  book  from  among  a 
number  of  competitors,  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
a  head  teacher,  he  would  be  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  at  present.  The  man  who  can  shelter  himself 
behind  a  body  of  rules  for  which  others  are  responsible 
is  protected  against  a  hundred  afflictions. 

The  minor  official — and  by  him  is  here  meant,  not 
the  school  inspector,  but  the  much-despised  office 
clerk — can,  even  with  the  comparatively  unambitious 
ideals  of  administrative  intelligence  which  prevail  at 
present,  do  important  constructive  work.  The  amount 
of  stationery  consumed  per  child  in  various  schools 
may,  for  example,  be  a  revealing  and  arresting  fact. 
A  high  amount  may  indicate,  on  the  teachers'  part,  a 
finicking,  old-maidish  straining  after  a  so-called  "neat- 
ness" from  which  the  essential  element  of  neatness  is, 
all  the  time,  absent,  or  it  may  indicate  that  mental  life 
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is  more  vigorous  in  this  school  than  in  others.  A  high 
attendance  rate  on  the  scholars'  part  may  mean  over- 
pressure, verging  on  brutality,  or  it  may  mean  that 
the  head  teacher  and  his  staff  possess  much  personal 
magnetism. 

Here  are  the  statistical  results  of  a  competitive  ex- 
amination held  throughout  a  wide  district;*  in  one 
school  there  is  a  high  average  mark,  in  another  a  low, 
and  there  are  puzzUng  differences  in  variability.  Or 
here  is  a  school  in  which  the  head  teacher's  order  of 
merit  of  his  pupils  gives  a  correlation  of  -89  with  the  order 
of  merit  at  the  competitive  examination ;  here  is  another 
in  which  the  correlation  is  -23.  These  matters  axe 
surely  the  concern  of  efficient  administration. 

Above  all,  there  lies  in  the  statistics  of  evening  school 
attendance  an  unrecognised  wealth  of  material  which 
any  wideawake  educational  statistician  would  covet. 
Here  is  one  day  school  which  contributes  no  students 
to  any  evening  school;  here  is  another  which,  in  the 
course  of  years,  has  contributed  hundreds.  Here,  in 
this  district,  there  is  a  rush  for  instruction  in  French 
or  in  music ;  in  yonder  district  the  humanities  and  the 
sciences  are  not,  as  in  others,  absent  from  every  evening 
school  time-table  (the  students  having  had  enough  of 
them  in  the  day  time),  but  are  distinctly  popular. 

It  should  be  one  function  of  the  official  to  pore  over 
his  statistics,  which  for  the  purpose  may  advisedly  be 
represented  by  graphs,  until  facts  and  tendencies  leap 
out  from  them  into  his  mind  and  set  going  a  train  of 
investigations  and  administrative  reforms.  If  himself 
incapable  of  perceiving  facts  and  tendencies  in  this 
way,  he  may  at  least  be  deputed  to  perform  the  cal- 
culations which  another  officer  plans.  The  "  correlation 
formula  "  is  no  child's  play ! 

♦  See  above,  pp.  256-258 ;  also  Chapter  XV. 
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Again,  there  is  not  a  single  administrative  official, 
not  a  single  office  clerk,  who  should  not  be  engaged 
in  work  which,  if  not  necessarily  of  an  "  original "  or 
"research"  character,  should  at  any  rato  be  investi- 
gatory and  have  a  bearing  on  educational  progress. 
Some  of  this  work  might  be  in  the  realm  of  educa- 
tional history — at  present,  too  often  the  last  resource 
of  the  educationalist  who  has  nothing  modern  to  say 
to  the  world  on  education,  but  must  somehow  show 
himself  "  trds  occupi  " — much  more  might  be  of  the 
cataloguing  and  collecting  kind  to  be  described. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  tasks  for  the  enlightened 
administrator  is  the  collecting  and  issuing  of  information 
dealing  with  the  applications  of  experimental  psychology 
to  school  ivork.  It  is  true  that  at  present  the  amount  of 
such  information  of  a  perfectly  reliable  kind  is  not  great, 
though  there  is  quite  a  large  amount  that  may  be  called 
fairly  or  provisionally  reliable,  and  both  kinds  should  be 
officially  made  known  in  order  to  economise  school  time 
and  increase  the  teacher's  efficiency. 

Instead  of  this  being  done,  the  educational  world,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  little  more  than  a  place  of  contention 
for  action  and  reaction,  prejudice  and  counter-prejudice. 
Singing  by  ear — really  the  fundamental  type  of  singing 
— is  abolished,  and  would  now  probably  be  laughed  at 
by  the  majority  of  officials  in  England  ;  in  point  of  fact 
if  there  had  been  a  psychologist  or  child  student  at  our 
educational  boards  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
put  singing  by  ear  in  its  rightful  and  prominent  place, 
not  to  frown  upon  it ;  but,  instead  of  this,  action  led, 
not  to  sane  analysis,  but  to  reaction.  Drawing,  too, 
must  needs  pass  from  the  extreme  of  slavery  to  the 
extreme  of  freedom;  Scheme  A  Arithmetic,  must  give 
place  to  Scheme  B,  with  the  result  that  many  children 
-can  now  do  no    "  long  division "  at  all ;    rote  memory 
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is  wholly  condemned  and  gives  place  to  methods  that 
ostensibly  appeal  to  the  "intelligence." 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  next  reaction  will 
be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  alleged  school  sub- 
jects, the  policy  of  adding  geography,  science,  etc., 
pursued  between  1870  and  1890  being  reversed.  The 
notion  that  there  is  an  alternative  way  of  reducing 
pressure,  namely,  by  devising  economies  of  time,  is- 
not  likely  to  occur,  nor  does  an  "  intensive  "  method 
seem  to  be  thought  of. 

If  instead  of  amateurs,  the  helpless  prey  to  prejudice 
and  suggestion,  we  had,  among  those  who  administer 
education  a  number  of  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  issue 
clear  statements  of  the  firmly  established  results,  and  of 
the  partially  established  results,  of  psychological  investi- 
gation, ridiculous  reactions  would  cease  to  vex  the 
educational  world.  These  administrators  would,  in  fact, 
correspond  in  some  measure  to  the  new  type  of  business 
manager  invented  in  America,  who  studies  the  laws  of 
fatigue,  etc.,  in  connection  with  each  occupation  and 
thus  succeeds  in  trebling  the  output  in  pig-iron  handling 
and  shovelling  (Taylor)  and  bricklaying  (Gilbreth).  A 
few  established  results  of  investigation  will  here  be 
specified ;  they  are  taken  from  one  department  of  work 
only — namely,  the  psychology  of  memory. 

Experiments  on  memory  show  that  a  poem  of  moderate 
length  should,  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  time  as  well  as 
of  literary  interest,  be  learnt  as  a  whole  and  not  in  stanzas. 
The  contrary  plan  is,  however,  universal. 

Investigations  also  show  that,  for  the  most  efficient 
memorisation,  repetitions  should  be  sometvhat  distributed 
through  the  week  or  month  rather  than  concentrated  in 
one  day. 

Investigations  show  that  to  learn  arithmetical  tables 
"  silently,"  or  to  learn  to  spell  words  •'  by  the  eye,"  is. 
not  satisfactory ;  eye,  ear,  vocal  apparatus,  and  perhaps 
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hand  (in  writing)  should  all  be  employed.  "You're 
whispering  your  words "  should  be  regarded  not  as  a 
reproach  to  a  class  but  as  a  comnaendation,  for  whisper- 
ing aids  retention.  The  writing  out  of  words  may  aid 
spelling  with  adults  (to  whom  the  process  of  writing  is 
an  easy  mechanical  task)  ;  with  young  children  its 
utility  is  much  more  doubtful ;  to  employ  writing  in 
their  case  may  be  "  positively  a  distraction  "  (Colvin). 

Khythm  aids  memorisation.  "  You  are  singing  your 
tables  "  should  be  regarded  as  high  praise. 

Not  only  has  the  educational  world  been  subject  to 
action  and  reaction,  positive  errors  have  been  allowed 
to  establish  themselves  in  schools. 

An  important  task,  then,  almost  the  converse  or  the 
complement  of  the  former  one — is  the  listing  of  the 
academic  errors  or  omissions  arising  from  whatever 
cause — generally  some  text-book  is  at  fault — made  by 
our  teachers.  These  errors  may  be  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  may  be  errors  of  matter  or  method;  what- 
ever their  nature  and  origin,  it  is  certainly  strange 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  persist  as  an  evil  tra- 
dition from  year  to  year  and  swallow  up  generation 
after  generation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Many  of 
the  errors  are  inexcusable,  and  the  responsibility  for 
them  lies  equally  with  the  teachers  who  blindly 
perpetuate  them  and  with  the  officials  who,  either 
through  the  same  blindness  or  through  lack  of 
initiative  or  co-operation,  make  no  effective  protest. 

The  following  errors  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost 
universal : — 

The  superior  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves  over  those 
of  the  German  Ocean  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the 
more  indented  coastUne  on  the  west  than  on  the  east 
coast  of  Britain.  The  real  cause  is,  of  course,  geological, 
and  in  the  case  of  North  Scotland  and  Norway  the  fiord 
action  of  glaciers  is  particularly  to  be  remembered. 
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Great  patches  of  impoitant  geographical  knowledge 
are  almost  always  missing  from  a  child's  equipment. 
South  America  is  particularly  neglected.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  trouble  is,  of  course,  the  neglect  of 
"regional"  methods  in  favour  of  teaching  bits  of  coun- 
tries, the  general  result  being  that  the  geography  of  the 
British  Empire  takes  a  disproportionate  place.  The 
vast  interest  of  a  country  like  China  rarely  touches  the 
modern  child  because  China  is  ousted  from  syllabuses 
in  favour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Another  astonishing  neglect  is  that  of  observational 
work  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  Of  these  the  sun  is  almost 
the  only  one  that  the  school  can  exploit  in  the  course  of 
the  regular  lesson  hours.  As  a  rule  a  child  is  totally 
ignorant  of  the  direction  of  its  rising  and  setting ;  an 
erroneous  or  a  vague,  evidently  traditional,  reference  to 
the  east  and  west  is  all  that  can  be  obtained.  Where, 
when,  or  whether  the  moon  rises  he  is  even  verbally 
ignorant.  In  science  the  thermometer  invariably  appears, 
the  clock  never. 

In  history  there  is  very  commonly  a  great  neglect  of 
all  events  after  1815.  That  the  "  ancient  Britons  "  were 
identical  with  the  men  of  the  "  stone  age  "  (if  ever  the 
latter  are  mentioned  at  all)  is  assumed,  and  the  pageant 
of  human  ascent  from  an  animal  condition  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  the  Great  Ice  Age  is  entirely  ignored, 
as  is,  of  course,  the  great  event  just  mentioned.  To 
mention  the  entire  neglect  of  universal  history  would  be 
unjust  to  the  schools,  with  the  very  limited  time  at  their 
disposal,  but  the  invariability  of  this  neglect  is  remark- 
able, particularly  when  the  fact  is  kept  in  mind  that  Old 
Testament  history  is  supposed  to  be  taught.  Gross  in- 
justice is  invariably  done  to  Henry  VIII. ;  the  apparently 
absolute  necessity  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  (the  Wars  of 
the  Koses  being  still  in  people's  memories  and  a  Scottish 
succession  imminent)  is  never  mentioned;  the  Pope  is 
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invariably  described  as  having  "  refused "  a  divorce, 
v^hereas,  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  he  refused 
to  say  either  Yes  or  No,  and  drove  king  and  parliament 
to  desperation.  Conversely,  Elizabeth's  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  Catholics  is  rarely  or  never  mentioned. 
The  battle  of  Crecy  always  receives  full  treatment,  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  none.  The  Septennial  Act  is  also 
regarded  everywhere  as  in  force,  despite  the  legislation 
of  1911. 

In  Arithmetic  there  is  an  almost  universal  tendency 
to  regard  vulgar  fractions  as  more  fundamental  than 
decimals.  When  children  are  asked  which  is  the 
greatest  and  which  the  least  of  f,  -27,  |,  and  -31,  they 
will  use  the  cumbrous  method  of  comparison  supplied 
by  vulgar  fractions.  No  doubt  the  root  of  the  evil  was 
the  old  Board  of  Education  scheme  which  postponed 
the  teaching  of  decimals  to  such  a  late  point  that  they 
seemed  an  afterthought  and  were  never  acclimatised  in 
the  child's  mind. 

In  the  teaching  of  English,  parentheses  instead  of  can- 
celling are  generally  employed  in  the  case  of  mistakes ; 
paragraphing  and  insetting  are  not  often  taught ;  the 
dative  case  ("indirect  object")  is  supposed  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  preposition  "  to  "  ;  and  parsing  and 
analysis  never  intrude  into  reading  or  composition 
lessons  where  they  might,  occasionally,  be  useful. 

Again,  expressions  like  the  following  are  all  too 
common  in  children's  composition.  "Just  below  the 
fence  is  all  grass,"  "  I  see  in  the  picture  like  a  house 
with  four  windows." 

Now,  many  of  these  errors  and  omissions — the  errors, 
at  any  rate — could  be  put  finally  right  in  six  months  by 
a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  officials,  or  even,  perhaps, 
in  one  month  if  there  were  an  official  organ  of  communi- 
cation with  teachers.  But  so  loose  and  ineffective  is  our 
administration  that  the  errors,  after  already  persisting 
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for  apparently  two  generations,  seem  fated  to  persist 
for  two  more. 

A  great  number  of  other  suggestions  seem  called  for 
by  the  practical  collapse  of  the  formal  training  dogma. 
We  now  know  beyond  doubt  that  the  customary  claims 
that  have  been  put  forward  in  favour  of  this  or  that 
school  subject  as  a  giver  of  general  (not  merely  specific) 
power  are  fictitious.  One  kind  of  "  accuracy  "  does  not 
bring  with  it  other  kinds  of  accuracy ;  mathematical 
*'  reasoning "  does  not  bring  with  it  civic  or  social 
"reasoning";  "observation"  of  one  group  of  objects 
does  not  make  us  "  observant  "  of  other  groups  different 
from  the  former. 

The  practical  inference  from  this  collapse  of  a  several 
hundred  years  old  dogma  is  one  that  has  important 
administrational  bearings.  Broadly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  pedagogy  of  the  future  will  be  a  pedagogy  of  knacks 
plus  ideals,  because  knacks  and  ideals  seem  to  be  almost 
the  only  things  that  the  teacher  can  impart.*  Possibly 
"  subjects  "  and  "  time-tables  "  will  have  to  disappear 
altogether,  the  former  because  they  are  not  true  units 
from  the  educational  standpoint,  the  latter  because,  as 
means  of  keeping  subjects  apart,  they  make  the  false 
units  falser  than  ever. 

A  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  these  statements  may 
be  advisable. 

A  glance  at  an  ordinary  time-table  will  discover  a  list 
of  twenty  (more  or  less)  subjects,  arranged  to  some  extent 
in  accordance  with  conventional  requirements  ("  scrip- 
ture" usually  coming  first),  to  some  extent  in  accordance 
with  temporary  and  contingent  demands  (certain  visits 
having  to  be  made  to  manual  training  centres,  needle- 

♦  Bagley's  more  ambitious  list  given  above  (p.  449)  is  a  piece  of  fine 
constructive  work,  but  is  a  generation  or  two,  if  not  a  century  or  two,  in 
advance  of  present-day  possibilities.  "  Knacks  and  ideals  "  is  comprehensive 
enough  for  the  present.  "  Knowledge,"  of  course,  comes  in  too,  but  mainly  as 
subordinate  to  knacks  and  ideals. 
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work  demanding  good  light,  etc.),  and  to  some  extent  in 
accordance  with  real  or  supposed  psychological  laws 
{arithmetic  as  a  "  fatiguing  "  subject  coming  early  in  the 
day),  following  (the  humour  is  unintentional)  the  afore- 
said scripture.  Nature  study  may  be  separated  by 
three  days  and  a  half  from  drawing,  literature  by  a  day 
and  a  quarter  from  reading,  and  so  on. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  really  sound  classification  of 
**  subjects,"  it  is  between  those  that  are  informative 
and  impressional  and  those  that  are  executive  and 
expressional.  This  classification  is  sound  (though  not 
ultimate  and  absolute)  because  it  corresponds  to  the 
distinction  between  afferent  or  sensory  and  efferent 
or  motor  nerves.  When  we  are  seeing,  hearing,  etc., 
the  nerve  impulse  is  travelling  inwards ;  when  we  are 
drawing,  writing,  manipulating,  it  is  travelling  outwards. 
Such,  then,  is  our  first  rough  classification  of  mental 
processes.  It  is  very  rough,  as  we  shall  soon  see; 
but  it  is  Attic  shapeliness  compared  with  any  time- 
table that  is  at  present  in  use,  with  its  (afferent) 
geographies,  histories,  nature  studies,  etc.,  and  its 
(efferent)  drawings,  manual  trainings,  writings,  etc., 
thrown  together  in  a  hotch-potch  whose  only  principle 
is  disorder. 

In  two  respects  the  above  classification  is  defective. 
First  there  are,  in  our  nervous  system,  central  factors 
as  well  as  afferent  and  efferent.  There  are  processes 
of  reflection,  reasoning,  emotional  appreciation,  and  the 
like,  which  are  not  purely  afferent  or  purely  efferent, 
but  take  place  largely  in  the  cortical  and  subcortical 
centres  of  the  brain.  When  our  mind  is  rustling  with 
the  memories  of  some  song  or  poem  learnt  long  ago, 
or  grappling  furiously  with  some  new  problem  in 
arithmetic  or  in  conduct,  though  afferent  and  efferent 
processes  may  take  place  at  every  moment  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  mental   states   are  purely   afferent 
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or  purely  efferent.  Provisionally,  at  any  rate,  we  may 
assume  that  central  factors  are  also  operating. 

The  second  respect  in  which  our  classification  is- 
defective  is  that  the  two  (or  three)  kinds  of  mental 
processes  are,  in  actual  life,  never  isolated  from  each 
other.  They  may,  however,  tend  to  be  isolated,  and 
the  more  they  tend  to  be  isolated  the  thinner,  the 
poorer,  the  less  educationally  valuable  they  are.  Mental 
life  is  most  vigorous  when  the  whole  telephonic  system 
is  carrying  messages  in  both  directions  and  when  the 
central  exchange  is  hard  at  work  making  the  connections. 

Geography,  as  commonly  taught,  is  an  afferent  sub- 
ject— the  messages  go  in  one  direction  only,  from  the 
ear  and  eye  of  the  pupil  to  the  brain.  There  is  little 
or  no  efferent  response,  such  as  would  be  involved  in 
map-making  or  clay  modelling,  and  little  or  no  central 
elaboration.  History,  too,  is  afferent  ;  there  is  little 
or  no  efferent  response  or  central  elaboration  such  as 
would  be  supplied  by  problems  to  be  solved  or  calcu- 
lations to  be  made.  Manual  training  and  drawing,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  mainly  efferent  subjects  :  the  child 
is  doing  something  most  of  the  time ;  he  has  to  listen 
but  little ;  the  amount  of  information  he  receives  is 
insignificant.  Meanwhile,  separated  by  the  above- 
mentioned  three  days  and  a  half,  the  nature  study 
lesson  (afferent)  is  languishing  for  want  of  the  nature 
drawing  lesson  (efferent),  and  perhaps  for  want  of  the 
manual  training  lesson  also,  for  are  not  the  properties 
of  woods  a  part  of  nature  study  ? 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  the  time-table  we  dis- 
cover a  subject  called  singing.  And  being  unsophisticated 
people,  we  wonder  who  does  the  singing,  whether  a  clever 
singer  is  employed  to  visit  the  schools  and  sing  the  best 

songs   to   the   scholars   or   whether ?     In   fact,    as 

singing  may  be  both  impressional  and  expressional, 
as  you  may  sing  to  me  or  I  to  you.  we  are  quite  in 
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the  dark  as  to  what  singing  really  means.  Soon, 
however,  we  discover  the  truth;  singing  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  always  an  expressional — or  rather 
an  executive — subject.  If  the  child  is  ever  to  hear 
vocal  music  he  must  go  to  concerts,  while  to  hear 
instrumental  music  he  must  go  to  the  parks.  And 
even  if  the  child  goes  to  the  concerts  or  parks,  he  will 
never  hear  about  songs  or  symphonies.  In  fact,  while 
the  school  attends  to  execution  and  expression,  the 
concert-room  attends  to  impression,  and  no  institution 
at  aU  attends  to  information. 

As  for  the  great  pictures  that  hang  on  the  walls  of 
our  galleries,  their  connection  with  the  drawing  lesson 
is  inconceivably  remote.  But,  after  all,  visits  to  picture 
galleries  are  not  unknown. 

In  evening  schools,  meanwhile,  the  sharpness  of  separa- 
tion between  impressional  and  informative  subjects  and 
expressional  and  executive  subjects  is  even  more  marked, 
because  there  are  more  specialist  teachers  and  greater 
limitations  of  time.  "  Health  "  and  '•  first  aid  "  lectures  are 
separated  by  an  unbridgable  chasm  from  "  physical  exer- 
cises"; the  "health"  class  is  never  found  practising  with 
dumb-bells,  nor  the  "physical  exercise"  class  listening  to 
an  exposition  of  the  function  of  the  phagocytes.  Even- 
ing school  teachers  universally,  and  day  school  teachers 
largely,  fall  into  two  groups — those  who  talk  twenty  times 
too  much  and  those  who  talk  twenty  times  too  little.  No 
doubt,  even  the  worst  time-tables  cannot  wholly  keep 
separate  the  three  phases  of  mental  life — afferent,  central 
and  efferent — but  they  do  their  best,  and  their  best 
happens  to  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  for  the 
school.  For  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  time-table 
is  deliberately  designed  to  keep  the  three  phases  separate. 
A  cynic  might  plausibly  say  that  the  worst  of  teachers 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  educational 
crime  than  was  committed  by  the  man  who  first  pre- 
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scribed  a  time-table  of  the  conventional  kind.  But  it  is 
not  fair  to  say  so.  The  wisest  of  us  would  probably  have 
made  the  same  prescription  if  our  only  psychology  were 
the  psychology  of  the  faculties,  our  only  experience  con- 
vention, and  our  only  administrative  ideal  convenience. 

One  safeguarding  remark  must  here  be  made.  In  attack- 
ing the  old-fashioned  time-table,  we  must  not  commit  the 
mistake  of  supposing,  as  some  dreamers  do,*  that  every- 
thing can  be  taught  indirectly  or  incidentally.  This  notion, 
really  worthy  of  the  comic  stage,  is  hereby  recommended 
to  some  dramatist  for  treatment.  The  point  here  being 
urged  is  not  that  there  shall  be  no  order  or  system  in  our 
teaching,  not  that  there  shall  be  no  definite  points  of 
concentration,  but  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  what 
the  order,  system,  or  points  of  concentration  should  be. 
Possibly  there  will  be  time-tables,  and  certainly  there 
will  be  schemes  of  work,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
only  the  terminology  will  probably  be  different  from 
anything  we  have  at  present.  If  a  guess  may  be  hazarded, 
the  chief  headings,  expressed  or  implied,  will  be  the  two 
already  mentioned,  knacks  and  ideals. 

The  reader  may  have  wondered  at  a  former  reference! 
to  a  possible  "  list  of  desirable  habits."  This  proposal, 
which  would  probably  have  sounded  eminently  reason- 
able a  century  ago  and  sounds  fatally  "  formal  "  (terrible 
word !)  now,  has  been  made  almost  simultaneously  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  |  and  without  plagiarism  being 
concerned  at  all.  It  is  the  inevitable  sequel  to  the  work 
of  Thorndike  and  to  the  fall  of  the  formal  training  notion. 
If  we  cease  to  believe  in  the  conferring  of  generalised 
ability  by  means  of  a  few  very  specific  kinds  of  training, § 
we  must  necessarily  set  about  enlarging  our  list  of  kinds 

♦  iSee  above.p.  40.  +  Above,  p.  448. 

:  Day  and  Evfuing  Schools  (1910),  pp.  582-585.  Heck,  Mental  DUeipline,  etc. 
(1911),  pp.  185-187.  Heck  also  quotes  Burke  (1908),  who  asks  for  a  catalogue 
of  "the  essential  duties,  items  of  knowledge  and  emotional  attitudes  current 
in  the  world's  usage." 

g  For  some  necessary  qualifications  see  aJbove,  p.  8. 
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of  training  so  as  to  include  every  "knack"  that  is  of 
ostensible  utility.  Then,  with  a  complete,  even  if  chaotic, 
list  in  our  possession  we  may  be  able  to  proceed  to  the 
next  tasks,  the  arranging  of  these  knacks  in  order  of 
sequence  and  the  extraction  from  them  of  their  maximum 
training  value. 

The  first  task,  then,  is  a  brutally  quantitative  one, 
the  mere  collecting,  from  books  on  etiquette,  hygiene, 
business,  politics,  etc.,  of  the  total  number  of  knacks 
that  are  necessary  to  the  modern  child  and  citizen, 
and  the  total  number  that,  while  not  necessary,  are 
more  or  less  desirable.  There  is  not  an  educationist 
in  the  world  who  can  say  with  anything  like  confidence 
what  that  number  is — it  may  be  five  hundred,  it  may  be 
ten  thousand — so  ignorant  are  we  of  the  work  that  lies 
before  modern  education.  The  task  is,  however,  obviously 
one  in  which  teachers,  as  well  as  officials  and  laymen  of 
every  kind,  can  take  part,  and  the  knacks  referred  to  will 
be  of  a  most  miscellaneous  kind,  ranging  upwards  from 
blowing  one's  nose  and  reading  the  clock  to  judging  the 
pertinence  of  a  quotation  or  an  argument. 

A  similar  list  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  ideals,  but 
the  consideration  of  moral  matters  had  better  be  post- 
poned to  the  chapters  that  follow. 

Codification  need  not  stop  at  the  point  here  reached. 
As  already  said  in  a  previous  chapter,"  the  production 
of  school  books  by  irresponsible  scribblers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  a  small  profit  to  themselves  and  a  larger 
one  to  a  speculative  publisher  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
things  in  our  educational  system.  As  a  rule,  even  the 
editor's  name  is  absent  from  the  title  pages  of  such  books, 
and  thus  there  is  frequently  nothing  to  prevent  a  teacher, 
who  has  been  dismissed  for  incompetence,  or  an  inspector, 
whose  very  presence  is  a  source  of  mirth,  from  ruling  the 
minds  of  children  and  teachers  through  the  medium  of 

♦  See  particularly  p.  367. 
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the  printed  page.  As  a  first  step,  then,  irresponsibility 
— a  curse  wherever  it  is  found — ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  production  of  school  books  by  the  refusal  of 
our  educational  bodies  to  approve  of  any  book  that  is 
anonymous.  Already  a  few  of  the  books  under  con- 
sideration carry  their  editors'  names  (Professor  Adams, 
Principal  Burrell),  and  the  consequent  improvement  is 
marked ;  but  the  present  writer  considers  that  a  school 
reading  book  should  be  the  work  of  many  minds,  work- 
ing not  merely  in  momentary  but  in  permanent  co- 
operation. 

Our  multiplicity  of  school  books  is  one  phase  of  the 
much  misunderstood  '•  freedom  "*  of  which  we  boast 
but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  working  little  but  mis- 
chief. There  are  some  matters  which  should  be  regarded 
as  settled  for  once  and  for  all  until  some  serious  thinker, 
who  is  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  his  views, 
calls  these  matters  in  question  or,  as  another  alternative, 
until  a  certain  statutory  period  has  passed  and  every- 
thing is  thrown  deliberately  into  the  melting-pot.  To 
allow  freedom,  without  cause  shown,  in  these  assumed 
cases  is  to  encourage  not  progress  but  stagnation, 
because  teachers  and  inspectors,  instead  of  advancing 
into  territory  that  is  actually  new,  will  merely  per- 
form gyrations  on  familiar  ground,  will  discover  things 
that  were  discovered  years  before  by  others  and,  in 
short,  will  exemplify  afresh  the  confusion  between 
motion  and  progress.  Nearly  all  of  our  "fads"  are 
of  this  kind.  No  doubt,  in  a  few  years  time  a  teacher 
will  discover  that  there  is  a  pretty  ballad  called  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  or  an  inspector  will  advocate 
the  teaching  of  stocks  and  shares. 

A  school  "  Reader,"  consisting  of  at  least  twenty 
graded  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  produced,  with 
extensive  assistance  on  the  part  of  psychologists  and 

♦  Above,  pp.  285-287. 
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teachers,  by   educational  officials,  is  one  of    the   most 
obvious  needs   of   the   time,  and,  if   well   done,   would 
rapidly  become  one  of   the  most   influential   books   in 
the  Empire.      Its  influence  would,  indeed,  extend  far 
beyond  the  school  into  adult   life.      It   would   be   the 
means   of   actually   establishing    bonds    of    unity    and 
understanding   between   one   person   and    another,    be- 
tween mistress  and  maid,  rich  and  poor.     They  would 
know  each  other  better  because  they  would  have  been 
fed  on  the  same  mental  food  and  would  be  familiar  with 
the  same  thoughts  and  words.     The  plan  would  also 
vastly  improve  the  tone  of  public  life ;    preachers  and 
political   speakers   would   know   the   contents   of   their 
auditors'    minds   and  would   be   able   to   employ   illus- 
trative devices  and  awaken  apperceptive  echoes  which 
now   are   simply   impossible.      No   speaker   at  present 
can  quote  the  stanzas  of  Bule  Britannia  with  any  con- 
fidence in  their  being  familiar  to  his  audience,  or  can 
safely  make  a  reference  to  Beowulf  or  Dante  without 
giving  a  laborious  explanation  destructive  of  all  effect. 
How  admirably  the  mere  compilation  and  revision  of 
the  book  would  serve  to  stimulate  the  teacher  by  pro- 
viding him  with  opportunities  of  constructive  work,  and 
would  thus  also  afford  the  administrator  some  data  for 
his  task  of  assessing  merit,  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
To  show  how  remote,  at  least  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
is  the  cause  of  creative  education  from  the  education 
officially  recognised  and  directed,  he  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  two  most  creatively  significant  events  of 
the  last  few  years  have  been  the  work  of  educational 
laymen — the  issuing  of  the  Books  for  the  Bairns  and  the 
Penny   Poets   by   the   late   Mr.  W.  T.   Stead,  and   the 
invention  of  the  Scout  system  by  General  Baden-Powell. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  education  as  in  medicine, 
reforms  should  "come  from   the   laity,"  and  the  pro- 

*  Above,  p.  87. 
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fessional  educationist  content  himself  mainly  with 
dervish-Hke  gyrations.  The  Boohs  for  the  Bairns  ought 
to  have  been  issued  by  a  responsible  educational  body,, 
and  scouting  should  have  been  invented  by  a  pedagogical 
psychologist. 

There  are  other  applications  of  the  principle  here 
expounded.  Certain  events  in  history  and  facts  in 
science  have  received  classical,  and  relatively  final,, 
expression  in  literature.  For  example,  in  Maeterlinck's 
books  on  the  bee  and  on  the  "intelligence"  of  flowers^ 
there  are  passages  which,  as  imaginative  descriptions  of 
certain  phenomena,  are  never  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
Such  passages,  then,  should  belong  permanently  to  the 
teacher's  equipment ;  they  are  far  more  important  for 
him  than  the  bottles  of  potassium  chlorate  which  he 
uses  in  his  preparation  of  oxygen.  But  where  can  be 
found  any  collection  of  such  passages  ?  They  should  be 
found  somewhere  in  the  publications  of  our  education 
authorities — the  Board  of  Education,  at  any  rate,  should 
have  such  a  collection  ever  in  process  of  growth  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  no  such  collection  exists.  Our  contempt 
for  the  classical  equals  our  confidence  in  "liberty,"  with 
the  result  that  school  children  have  to  put  up  with  mere 
impromptu  work,  when  impromptu  work  is  almost 
impertinent,  and  the  teacher  has  ever  to  be  making 
bricks  without  any  straw — except  the  straw  of  low-grade 
tradition. 

Vitally  necessary,  too,  are  ofiicially  compiled  lists  of 
all  novels  that  have  a  pedagogical  value  (this  value 
should  be  indicated  in  each  case),  and  of  all  songs  and 
hymns  that  fall  under  the  same  category.  The  exact 
bearing  of  these  suggestions  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
after  Chapters  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  have  been  read, 
but  they  are  made  here  for  completeness'  sake.  Any 
educational  system  is  fundamentally  lacking  which  has 
no  place,  in  its  recognised  lists,  for  such  books  as  EstJier 
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Waters — the  most  powerful  exposure  of  the  betting  mania 
known  to  the  writer.  Constructive  work  in  education 
is  almost  impossible  until  we  know  our  resources. 

There  is  one  other  task  of  incalculable  importance 
which  our  administrators,  future  if  not  present,  should 
attempt  to  perform.  Its  discussion  may  rather  more 
suitably  take  place  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  but 
the  proposal  itself  may  be  mentioned  here. 

In  Day  and  Evening  Schools,  it  was  suggested*  that, 
despite  all  difficulties  and  objections,  the  evening  school 
was  at  least  a  more  suitable  place  for  diffusing  authori- 
tative information  on  controversial  topics  than  partisan 
institutions,  such  as  the  Press,  whose  business  is  not  to 
tell  the  truth,  but  to  strengthen  this  or  that  party. 
Moreover,  the  schools  would  in  this  way  obtain  an 
accession  of  life  and  seriousness,  and  the  adolescent 
would  feel  that  his  budding  personality  was  being 
allowed  for.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Englishman 
and  the  English  teacher  make  a  point,  make  almost  a 
fetich,  of  "  fairness,"  even  to  the  extent  of  arguing  against 
their  own  views.  Even,  however,  if  the  teacher  were  a 
partisan,  e.g.,  a  Tariff  Eeformer,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  a  successful  and  helpful  lesson  on  economic 
subjects  being  given,  if  he  were  provided  with  pros  and 
cons  by  the  two  opposing  armies,  in  this  case,  the  Tariff 
Eeform  League  and  the  Free  Trade  Union.  In  Day  and 
Evening  Schools,  these  pros  and  cons  were  given,  at  the 
author's  request,  by  the  two  societies. 

Now,  what  is  possible  with  one  question  is  possible 
with  all,  and  the  writer  suggests  that  our  educational 
officials  (assisted,  of  course,  as  ever,  by  the  suggestions 
of  laymen  and  teachers)  should  collect  the  pros  and  cons 
of  all  important  controversial  questions  from  the  opposing 
parties  and  issue  authoritative  manuals!  dealing  with 

♦  Chap.  XL.,  The  Treatment  of  Controversial  Topic: 

t  Messrs.  Routledge  already  ijublish>  useful  book  on  these  lines. 
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them.  The  teacher  would  then  be  allowed  to  deal 
frankly  with  such  questions,  and  even  partisanship 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  serious  offence  provided 
the  opposite  case  were  fairly  stated. 

In  this  way,  and  apparently  in  this  way  only,  can  the 
dream  of  an  educated  electorate  be  realised.  Without 
some  such  means  of  education  the  notion  of  woman's 
suffrage — the  throwing  of  a  new  mass  of  ignorant, 
impressionable  humanity,  supplied  with  political  views 
by  the  halfpenny  press,  into  the  political  system — 
strikes  many  people  of  the  present  day  with  horror. 
With  some  such  a  means  of  education  provided,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  horror  and  perhaps  no  need  for 
hesitation. 

Modern  politics  seem  profoundly  disappointing  be- 
cause the  settlement  of  great  questions  pressing  for 
solution  almost  invariably  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
a  party  manoeuvre.  The  establishment  of  old  age  pen- 
sions was  long  overdue  when  it  passed  parliament,  and 
yet  one  party  believes  to  this  hour,  and  the  other  will 
hardly  strenuously  deny,  that  exigency  was  more  opera- 
tive than  conviction  in  the  passing  of  the  measure. 
Dozens  of  other  questions  seem  sprung  upon  tha 
electorate  for  party  purposes;  the  more  discerning 
student  knows  pefectly  well  that  the  questions  had 
been  coming  forward  for  years,  but,  once  they  have 
passed  into  the  arena  of  controversy,  their  discussion 
is  regarded  as  "  party  politics,"  and  is  therefore  banned 
in  schools  and  churches.  Now  the  present  contention 
is  that  to  a  considerable  extent  this  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  is  not  inevitable. 

The  official,  then,  to  the  rescue  !  the  official  who,  with 
all  his  defects  of  courage,  initiative  and  imagination 
(defects  not  inherent  in  him),  is,  at  least,  no  angry 
partisan  in  matters  of  politics,  has  no  desire  to  abuse 
his   position,  has,  unlike   a  newspaper  editor,  nothing 
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to  gain  by  shriekfng  loudly  over  the  iniquities  of  this 
sect  or  that  party !  The  thing  here  proposed  is  almost 
as  easy  of  accomplishment,  needing  only  a  few  months 
of  strenuous  collaboration  and  a  periodical  revision,  as 
the  proposals  already  made,  and,  if  carried  out,  it  v^ould 
usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

Already  the  educational  official,  having  been  given  his 
■chance,  has  scored  a  genuine  success  in  a  territory 
notoriously  controversial.  A  few  years  ago,  he  was 
directed  to  establish  an  Empire  Day  celebration.  Some 
partisans  scented  partisanship  in  the  proposal.  No  one 
can  discover  partisanship  in  the  celebration  itself.  What 
we  can  discover  is  sound  pedagogy,  and  the  only  critic- 
ism that  can  be  proffered  is  that  it  is  a  solitary  celebra- 
tion instead  of  being,  as  it  should  be,  one  among  fifty 
others,  each  designed  to  impress  the  child  with  the 
greatness  and  the  weakness  of  man,  and  to  convey  to 
his  mind  the  social  heritage  of  the  race. 

Of  course  the  official  must  be  made  responsible  for  his 
acts — that  is  one  of  the  root  ideas  of  this  book.  In  the 
world  of  politics,  national  and  local,  there  is  far  too 
little  responsibility.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  denounce  Chinese  labour  or  swollen  armaments  from 
the  Opposition  benches. 

The  official,  as  here  conceived,  can  aim  at  no  such 
•denunciatory  triumphs.  His  words  and  his  deeds  must 
march  together,  and  his  deeds  must  stand  in  permanent 
relation  to  his  name.  Such  a  man,  responsible  not  only 
to  bis  contemporaries  but  to  his  official  successors  and 
to  the  generations  that  follow  his  own,  will  have  every 
inducement  to  be  wise  and  some  inducement  to  be 
courageous.  The  present  writer,  therefore,  believes  that 
the  official  can,  among  many  other  things,  do  much  to 
raise  the  tone  of  political  life.  But  for  this  purpose  he 
must  be  allowed  to  be  creative,  and  yet  amid  his  creative- 
ness  he  must  be  held  responsible. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 


Construction. 


One  of  Eichard  Wagner's  early  prose  works  was  called 
The  Art-Work  of  the  Future.  The  great  musician,  then 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  stormy  career,  sought  to  save 
musical  drama  from  frivolity  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  prima  donna  on  the  other.  The 
"  art-work  of  the  future  "  would,  in  Wagner's  view, 
be  a  combination  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
with  scenery  and  with  action,  the  theme  of  the  drama 
being  chosen  for  its  permanent  significance  and  tho 
music  designed  to  expound,  support  and  vitalise  the 
theme,  not  to  afford  a  famous  singer  an  opportunity 
for  meaningless  vocal  ostentation  of  the  bravura  kind. 
Wagner's  words  carry  weight  still,  not  only  on  the 
specific  question  of  operatic  method,  but  on  the  wider 
question  of  the  relation  between  art  and  the  people. 

From  the  educational  standpoint,  the  '*  art-work  of  the- 
future  "  is  even  wider  than  that  conceived  by  Wagner. 
For  the  educationist  is  an  artist  not  in  tones  nor  in  marble,, 
but  in  a  material  infinitely  more  significant. 

Bergson,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  writer  for  a. 
generation  past,  has  supplied  the  vivid  analogies  by 
means  of  which  this  significance  can  be  adequately 
conveyed  to  the  mind.     How  pale  and  weak  appears. 
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the   *•  plant "   philosophy  when  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  the  mighty  analogy  which  follows : — 

**  De  notre  point  de  vue,  la  vie  apparait  globaleraonfc 
comme  une  onde  immense  qui  se  propage  i  partir  d'un 
centre  et  qui,  sur  la  presque  totality  de  sa  circonf^rence, 
s'arrete  et  se  convertit  en  oscillation  sur  place :  en  un  seul 
point  I'obstacle  a  6te  force,  I'impulsion  a  passe  libreraent. 
C'est  cette  liberty  qu'enregistre  la  forme  humaine.  Par- 
tout  ailleurs  que  chez  I'homme,  la  conscience  s'est  vu 
acculer  i\  une  impasse ;  avec  I'homme  seul  elle  a  poursuivi 
son  chemin."* 

Such  words  bring  us  face  to  face  with  great  issues. 
Where  consciousness  resides  the  happenings  of  the 
world  take  place  and  creation  is  still  iji  progress. 
Elsewhere  we  move  among  dead  things — the  dust 
and  ashes,  the  fossils  and  ruins,  or  perhaps  the  still 
stately  fortresses  and  temples,  where  spirit  once 
resided;  but  the  real  life  of  the  universe  is  here 
where  consciousness  remains.  It  is  indeed  with  the 
universe  as  with  man  ;  he,  too,  is  a  thing  of  life  and 
death  :  his  habits  of  body  and  prejudices  of  mind  are 
that  part  of  him  that  was  onca  alive  but  is  alive  no 
more  ;  and  if,  with  many  men,  these  habits  and  pre- 
judices are  now  everything,  death  has  already  come, 
and  the  living  man  turns  aside  with  sorrow,  if  nob 
contempt,  in  his  voice  and  mien.f  We  begin  to  see 
at  last  a  meaning  in  Mr.  Holmes's  stress  on  growth. 
And  in  the  larger  universe  we  find,  in  the  same  fashion, 
dead  matter,  once  perhaps  animated  with  life;  and 
plants  and  animals,""once  perhaps  animated  with  mind 
at  its  then  meridian;  but  the  events  that  now  signify 
take  place  not  among  them  but  in  brain  substance, 
human  mainly  if  not  exclusively,  brain  substance  not 
yet  hardened  into  dead  forms,  though  at  every  moment 
and  in  every  place  in  danger  of  hardening.     Amidst  this 

•  U Evolution  CrSatrice,  p.  288.  f  Matt.  viii.  22, 
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grey  substance  consciousness  can  still  poursuivre  son 
chemin.  It  is  the  point  where  the  universe  and  the 
individual  merge  into  one. 

This  view  of  Bergson's  may  not  be  the  last  word  of 
human  wisdom,  but  for  us  who  live  now  it  seems  the 
last  word.  And,  if  we  are  educationists,  it  is  a  word 
of  some  hopefulness.  For  we  are  the  men  deputed  to 
«tand  at  that  seul  point  where  Vobstacle  a  ete  force, 
Vimpulsion  a  passe  lihrement,  the  point  through  which 
consciousness  streams  out  into  the  world  of  unheard-of 
possibilities  that  lies  beyond.  If  evolution  is  "creative," 
then  education,  whose  business  is  to  realise  the  pos- 
sibilities of  consciousness,  may  be  creative.  Even  the 
dead  things  into  which  no  breath  can  ever  enter  again 
may  be  made  to  live  a  new  life,  though  not  a  life  of 
their  own,  A  Koman  ruin  is  no  dead  thing  to  those 
of  us  who  have  hearts  and  imagination.  A  maxim  from 
Euripides  may  conceivably  move  us  to  pity,  to  tolerance, 
or  to  action.  Even  impulses  from  the  vernal  wood  may 
teach  us  much,  if  we  are  ourselves  teachable,  if  we  are 
living  and  growing  men,  if  we  can  perceive  relations 
and  significances.*  The  essence  of  Bergson's  practical 
philosophy  is  that  the  past  can  enter  into  the  present 
and  "create"  an  unpredictable  future.!  There  is  no 
conservation  of  energy  in  spiritual  matters.  Mind  begets 
mind,  ideas  generate  ideas.  Where  there  is  life  there  is 
hope. 

All  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  in  the 
doctrine  of  apperceptive  interest  there  are  incalculable 
possibilities.  If  an  environment  can  create  gambling 
faculties  or  football  faculties  in  men's  minds,  educa- 
tion  should   be   able   to   create    literature   faculties  or 

*  The  missing  factor  in  Wordsworth's  famous  quatrain;  "One  impulse 
from  a  vernal  wood,"  etc. 

\  Wundt,  when  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  books  that  "psychological  causality 
is  an  inexhaustible  process,  ever  bringing  forth  new  psychical  products,"  was 
Anticipating  Bergson. 
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patriotism  faculties,  and  perhaps  other  faculties  which 
the  imagination  of  man  has  not  yet  conceived. 

"  Why  should  it  be  more  impossible  to  make  men  thrill 
at  the  name  of  Alfred  or  Savonarola  than  at  the  mention  of 
a  football  cup  tie  ?  We  have  to  realise,  with  James,  that, 
as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  various  associations  into  which 
an  interesting  idea  may  enter,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  apperception.  We 
have  to  realise,  with  Wundt,  that  mental  permutations  and 
combinations  are  not  tied  to  the  apron-strings  of  the  past. 
We  have  to  realise,  with  Herbart,  that  there  is  a  primal 
vitality,  a  creative  power,  a  transforming  energy,  in  ideas."* 

The  somewhat  enigmatical  plea  of  Mr.  Holmes  that  the 
function  of  education  is  to  "foster  growth"  is  profoundly 
true,  if  growth  means  life,  progress,  open-mindedness, 
and  everything  that  is  the  opposite  of  mental  slothful- 
ness,  obtuseness,  egoism,  self-sufficiency,  stagnation,  and 
the  like.  In  the  able  analysis  of  phariseeism  contained 
in  our  author's  Creed  of  Christ  we  are  shown  one  of  the 
many  forms  taken  by  this  principle  of  death  which  ever 
dogs  the  footsteps  of  life,  this  Mephistophelean  principle 
that  denies,  that  sins  against  the  light,  that  makes  tl  gran 
rifiuto,  that  declines  to  pourstdvre  le  chemin  which  lies 
open  before  it.  The  more  the  reader  will  read  the  New 
Testament  the  more  he  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
Christ's  warfare  was  far  more  a  warfare  against  egoism 
than  a  warfare  against  sin,  or  rather,  it  was  a  warfare 
against  a  subtle  sin  of  intellect,  a  certain  stagnant  pride 
and  lust  of  opinion,  of  which  the  Church  has  been  at 
least  as  guilty  as  any  other  institution  in  the  world. 

But  if  Mr.  Holmes  deserves  our  gratitude  for  so  power- 
fully delineating  the  perils  of  egoism  and  so  earnestly 
stressing  the  need  for  mental  growth,  he  has  been 
singularly  unfortunate  whenever  he  has  descended  to 
educational  details.     It  is  true  he  does  not  speak,  as 


♦  Quotation  from  the  present  writer's  brochure,  Three  Hiatorieal  Educaton. 
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one  modern  does,*  of  the  "unerring  clue  of  instinct," 
but  he  evidently  believes  that  its  clue  is  unerring,  and 
he  thus  shows  himself  to  have  misunderstood  the  teach- 
ings of  evolutionary  philosophy.  Instincts  are  not,  as  he 
imagines,  *'  unerring  "  ;  the  egoistic  instinct,  the  sexual 
instinct,  and  a  dozen  others,  would  give  trouble  to  the 
wisest  man ;  some  instincts  are  rudiments ;  some  are 
disproportionately  strong;  some  are  disproportionately 
weak ;  they  can  all  be  guided  more  or  less  in  this 
direction  or  that ;  they  can  even  be  shunted  on  to 
wholly  new  lines  and  thus  generate  new  products. 

But,  bad  as  Mr.  Holmes's  view  of  pedagogy  is,  even 
when  supplemented,  very  inconsistently,  by  a  volume  of 
Buddhist  or  ethical  doctrine,  its  badness  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  policy  which  would  confine 
educational  administration  to  a  few  men,  transform  the 
teacher  definitely  and  finally  into  a  serf,  and,  despite  all 
Egerian  panegyrics,  bar  the  door  against  the  creative 
artist  in  educational  work. 

The  ten  chapters  that  precede  represent  an  attempt, 
successful  or  otherwise,  to  show  how  the  teacher's  full 
co-operation  in  educational  progress  could  possibly  be 
obtained.  The  writer  is  not  infatuated  with  his  own 
proposals,  which  may  be  utterly,  or  in  part,  impracti- 
cable. But  they  do  represent  an  attempt  to  counteract 
the  dangerous,  widespread,  and  increasing  tendency  for 
the  teacher,  after  a  year  or  two  of  enthusiasm  generated 
in  the  training  college,  to  slip  back  into  mediocrity  of 
feeling  and  execution.  Probably  of  all  teachers  in 
England,  the  London  teacher  and  the  Yorkshire  teacher 
are  the  most  zealous,  but  even  among  them  the  dry  rot 
of  lassitude  sets  in  all  too  soon,  while  in  many  parts  of 
England,  including  the  outer  ring  of  London,  the  process 
is  more  rapid  still;    no  one  seems  to  care  whether  the 

*  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  the  writer's  belief. 
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teacher  is  doing  mediocre  work  or  work  below  or  above 
mediocre ;  and  he,  knowing  himself  to  be  excluded  for 
life  from  high  office  and,  probably,  even  from  a  head- 
mastership,  ceases  to  care  also.  The  sense  of  duty  will 
keep  many  a  woman  doing  even  routine  work  zealously 
and  well;  it  will  not  keep  many  men.  They,  more  egoistic 
than  women,  though  not  necessarily  ignobly  egoistic, 
must,  if  they  are  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  freshness  and 
unflagging  zeal,  have  a  motive.  The  motive  may  be 
worldly  ambition  or  it  may  be  love  of  high  artistry. 
Our  educational  systems  supply  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  No  teacher,  whether  the  most  ethereally 
conscientious  or  the  most  carnally  ambitious,  can  be 
certain  of  promotion  at  all.  And  as  to  high  artistry, 
craftsmanship,  and  educational  creativeness,  what  en- 
couragement do  we  give  to  it?  Who  at  this  moment 
could  name  the  hundred  ablest  teachers  or  the  hun- 
dred most  creative  educationists  in  England  ? 

The  proposals  of  this  book  are  intended  to  meet  both 
of  the  needs  here  outlined.  To  open  the  doors  of  pro- 
motion to  all  teachers  except  the  fraction  who  are 
palpably  intended  for  humble  tasks  is  impossible  so 
long  as  the  rule  of  life-appointments  obtains.  The 
only  way  is  a  rotation,  or  at  least  an  interchange  of 
offices,  and  this  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  checking  the  "  staling  "  process  which  comes  over 
most  occupants  of  life  posts.  Meanwhile,  the  other 
device  here  proposed  would  encourage  the  acquisition 
of  educational  craftsmanship,  and  in  other  ways  would 
help  to  make  education  into  education  crdatrice.  Teachers 
would  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  constructive  work  of 
modern  society,  standing,  as  they  would,  at  the  point 
where,  in  the  terms  of  Bergson's  metaphor,  the  creative 
impulse  would  prove  effective.  Engaged  in  genuine  art 
work  they  would  feel  the  highest  happiness  that  ever 
comes  to  man. 
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The  reader  was  probably  not  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments on  the  salary  question  contained  in  Chap.  XXIII» 
The  validity  of  those  arguments  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  the  educationist  will  come  to  be 
recognised  by  himself  and  the  nation  as  a  constructive 
and  creative  worker.  Granted  that  recognition,  he  will 
be  willing  to  work  for  a  salary  which  will  pay  no  homage 
to  ostentation  or  pride ;  a  chaste,  moderate  and  sufficient' 
salary.  If,  however,  the  educationist  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  and  the  educationist  at  the  middle  and  the 
top  are  alike  expected  to  be  menials,  they  will  inevitably 
lust  for  the  only  pitiable  reward  that  menial  service 
brings  with  it.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  modern  life  that 
hardly  anywhere  can  the  worker — whether  mechanic, 
official,  or  artist — find  opportunities  in  his  work  for 
the  highest  kind  of  achievement. 

Alfred  de  Musset's  lament  for  the  supposed  decline  of 
his  own  art  from  its  state  in  earlier  times  is  an  echo 
of  the  feelings  of  many  an  artist  and  many  an  artisan : — 
"  Temps  heureux,  temps  aimes  1     Mes  mains  alors  peutetre, 

Mes  laches  mains,  pour  vous  auraient  pu  s'occuper ; 

Mais  aujourd'hui  pour  qui  ?  dans  quel  but?  sous  quel  maitre? 

L'artiste  est  im  marchand,  et  I'art  est  un  metier."* 

Education,  of  all  arts,  must  be  kept  from  this  deterior- 
ation, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  rather  less  than 
most  arts  is  it  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  money 
motive,  there  is  some  chance  that  it  will  be  saved 
more  easily  than  they,  and  in  its  salvation  may  then 
help  to  save  them. 

Can  the  educationist  recognise  in  himself  a  creative- 
artist  ?  If,  as  Bacon  says,  Ars  est  homo  additus  naturcB, 
is  education  an  art  in  this  sense?  Does  it  "add"  to 
nature?  Can  it  shape  crude  instincts  into  new  pro- 
ducts? To  speak  of  an  "art-work  of  the  future"  with 
the    gray   matter    of    the   brain    for    material,    sounds^ 

♦  Les  vaux  sUrilet. 
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audacious;  but  is  it  the  audacity  of  extravagance  or 
tliat  of  unfamiliarity  ? 

The  writer  believes  that  both  the  teacher  and  tlie  edu- 
cational official  can  be  creative  artists  and  he  proceeds  to 
show  how. 

The  "  lesson  in  appreciation  ""  has  hitherto  been  hardly 
known  in  the  primary  (and  indeed  in  any  other)  school. 
We  "  teach  "  sinking,  drawing,  literature,  etc.,  but  we 
almost  wholly  ignore  what  is  far  more  important,  the 
power  to  obtain  pleasure  from  vocal  and  instrumental 
concerts,  from  art  treasures,  and  from  the  hearing  and 
(though  we  have  not  entirely  ignored  this)  the  reading 
of  prose  and  poetry.  Probably  the  next  two  steps  in 
pedagogical  (as  distinct  from  administrational)  progress 
will  be  (1)  the  strengthening  of  the  practical  side  of 
school  work,  with  increased  efficiency  of  the  cliild  as  an 
economic  and  industrial  unit;  (2)  the  culture  of  the 
appreciative  side  of  his  nature,  so  that  his  spare  hours 
may  not  be  devoted  entirely  to  trivial  amusements. 

But  history  shows  that  in  every  century,  forces,  called 
into  existence  by  man,  break  loose  from  his  control  and 
become  his  masters.  At  the  present  moment,  modern 
amusements  have  broken  loose  and  are  under  no 
rational  control  whatever.  The  money  motive  here,  as 
in  so  many  other  affairs,  is  the  positive  cause  of 
the  mischief,  the  negative  cause  being  the  astonishing 
feebleness  of  educational  administration. 

The  dearest  wish  of  the  Puritans  has  at  last  been 
fulfilled;  the  drama  is  almost  dead. 

For  several  centuries,  owing  to  the  lack  of  support 
from  the  most  serious  half  of  the  nation,  it  had  to  cater 
for  the  support  of  the  comparatively  frivolous.  Then 
the  stock  company,  with  its  actors,  who  retained  their 
souls  and  their  artistic  instincts,  gave  place  to  the  "long 
run"  and  all  its  mechanical  serfdom.     Then  came  the 

♦  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer's  useful  term.    Bagley's  Educational  Value  ,  p.  68. 

Ha 
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competition  of  the  music-hall,  a  form  of  amusement 
far  more  frivolous  and  unworthy  than  the  drama — 
harsher  words  need  not  be  used,  and  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  untrue — one  demanding  less  intelligence  and 
attention  from  the  audience,  because  it  is  essentially 
less  unitary  and  artistic.  And  now  at  last  the  cinemato- 
graph entertainment,  in  combination  with  phonographic 
developments,  has  come  on  the  scene ;  even  paltry  and 
conventional  ideas  are  no  longer  given  to  us  through 
the  actor's  person  and  voice ;  he  is  banished  to  the 
workhouse,  and  machinery  takes  his  place.  Thus  the 
dearest  wish  of  the  Puritan  has  at  last  been  fulfilled. 

And  yet  the  Puritans  have  not  been  quite  unanimous 
in  committing  their  awful  crime — perhaps  their  only 
great  crime — against  dramatic  art.  Milton  was  a 
Puritan,  and,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  civil 
war  was  engrossing  men's  minds,  he  wrote  these 
words : — 

"  Because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself  lively 
in  this  body  without  some  recreating  intermission  of  labour 
and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  commonweath, 
if  our  magistrates  would  take  into  their  care  .  .  .  the 
managing  of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes ;  that 
they  might  be,  not  such  as  were  authorised  a  while  since, 
the  provocations  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as  may 
inure  and  harden  our  bodies  by  martial  exercises  .  .  .  and 
may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds  by  the 
learned  and  affable  meeting  of  frequent  academies,  and  the 
procurement  of  wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with 
eloquent  and  graceful  enticements  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  Whether  this  may 
not  be,  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after  another  persuasive 
method,  at  set  and  solemn  paneguries,  in  theatres,  j'orches^ 
or  what  other  place  or  way  may  win  most  upon  the  people 
to  receive  at  once  hath  recreation  and  instruction,  let  them 
in  authority  consult.'' " 

♦  The  Reason  of  Church  Government. 
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Here  sounds  the  voice  of  true  Puritanism,  with  its 
contempt  for  frivohty,  with  its  horror  and  detestation 
of  *•  art  for  art's  sake "  and  other  maxims  of  the  pro- 
fessional or  opinionative  egoist,  with  its  conviction 
that  the  moral  Hfe  is  the  one  supreme  thing  and 
yet  that  the  moral  life  needs  support  and  enrichment 
from  art. 

It  is  the  voice  we  hear  in  Wagner,  every  one  of 
whose  operas  embodies  a  large  and  serious  idea ;  it  is 
the  voice  we  hear,  passionate  for  once  at  least,  coming 
from  Bernard  Shaw.'''  It  is  the  secret  of  the  latter's 
merciless  warfare  against  the  censorship,  which  itself 
wages  war,  not  against  frivolity,  not  against  indecency 
in  dramatic  representations,  but  against  seriousness  and 
thoughtfulness  and  everything  that  is  dear  to  a  Puritan's 
heart.  At  all  costs,  says  the  censorship,  the  theatre 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  serious  institution 
that  it  has  been  for  centuries  in  Germany,  where  it  has 
■contributed  perhaps  more  than  the  schools  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  nation. 

But  the  drama's  struggle  for  existence  is  now  almost 
over.  Pageants  we  have,  even  Nonconformist  pageants, 
€ven  a  "  Pageant  of  Puritanism,"  but  the  theatre  itself 
is  mortally  wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
money  spirit  which  will  kill  every  art  and  every  religion 
if  it  has  the  chance,  just  as,  in  Wagner's  great  drama, 
it  slew  Siegmund  and  Siegfried  and  destroyed  Walhalla 
itself  and  all  the  gods. 

There  are  two  chances  only  for  English  drama.  The 
first  is  the  amateur  stage.  The  human  mind,  starving 
for  the  dramatic,  will  not  for  ever  feed  on  machine- 
provided  shows ;  pageants  we  already  have ;  dramatic 
recitals,  beyond  the  censor's  jurisdiction,  we  already 
have ;  the  dramatic  method  of  teaching,  expounded  by- 
Miss  Findl ay- Johnson  and  patronised  by  Mr.  Holmes, 

•  Above,  pp.  212,  213. 
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has  come  to  stay ;  our  schools,  to  an  increasing  extent, 
supply  dramatic  entertainments. 

The  other  chance  is  by  way  of  educational  admini 
stration.  If  we  were  to  supply  our  schools  with  lists, 
annotated  and  explanatory,  of  all  dramas  and  operas 
that  have  educational  significance ;  if  references  to 
these  works  were  made  in  a  systematic  and  pertinent 
way  in  all  our  educational  institutions,  particularly 
those  for  adolescents  and  adults,  our  theatre  managers 
would  soon  realise  the  facts  of  the  case  and  begin  to 
supply  the  dramas  for  which  we  were  creating  a  felt 
need.  If  the  most  awful  crime  against  civilisation  and 
particularly  against  the  happiness  and  culture  of  the 
poor  has  been  the  crime  of  neglect  committed  by  religion 
and  education  against  the  theatre,  the  most  splendid 
atonement  would  be  the  revival  of  legitimate  drama 
among  a  new  democracy  educated  in  our  schools  to 
appreciate  and  criticise  it. 

Administratively  the  thing  would  be  child's  play,  the 
mere  production  by  collaboration  of  an  official  text-book 
of  dramatic  and  operatic  literature,  with  an  interesting 
episode  or  two  about  each  author,  a  sentence  or  two  of 
criticism,  and  any  quotations  that  illustrate  important 
subjects — the  whole  thing  catalogued  under  the  several 
necessary  headings.  Periodically  revised  and  improved,, 
with  the  play  upon  it  of  the  innumerable  suggestions 
(dated  and  signed")  of  teachers,  officials,  and  the  lay 
public,  this  official  text-book  would  exert  an  influence 
not  only  in  preserving  the  best  but  in  calling  forth  new 
supplies  of  good  material  from  dramatic  authors.  There 
would  be  less  temptation  to  write  for  momentary  popu- 
larity and  strong  inducements  to  write  things  worthy  of 
the  national  roll  of  honour. 

The  point  just  mentioned  may  seem  remote  from 
ordinary  educational  considerations.     But   the  truth  is 

♦  Above,  2>P'  3G0-aG3. 
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that  artistic  works  (using  the  term  artistic  in  the  widest 
sense)  are  very  much  the  concern  of  our  educational 
system  for  at  least  two  reasons.  (1)  The  first  reason  is 
that,  as  it  is  the  task  of  education  to  care  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  it  is  her  task  to  open  up  all  possible 
sources  of  artistic  appreciation,  provided  these  are 
serious  and  wholesome.  But  art  has  two  aspects— 
the  receptive  or  apperceptive  side,  and  the  creative. 
The  man  in  the  street  can  be  taught  to  appreciate,  but 
it  is  the  artist  himself  who  creates.  Now  education  has 
(2)  a  duty  towards  the  creator,  a  duty  indeed  of  kinship, 
if  education  is  education  creatrice.  In  every  age  the 
creative  worker  has  had  to  fight  a  desperate  battle 
against  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  bad  social  organisa- 
tion, and  again  and  again  he  has  succumbed  in  the 
tight,  to  the  immeasurable  loss  of  humanity.  The  battle 
against  prejudice  may  be  inevitable,  the  battle  against 
bad  social  organisation  is  not.  Suppose  that  a  supremely 
good  drama,  finished  and  thought-provoking,  were  ready 
to  morrow,  the  obstacles  to  its  production  would  not 
be  mere  prejudice,  there  would  be  the  brutal  obstacle 
of  expense — the  expense  of  daily  advertisement  in  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  actual  mounting.  Or 
suppose  that  a  supremely  good  drama  of  a  generation  or 
a  century  ago,  on  which  prejudice  is  dumb,  deserved 
reproduction,  the  same  obstacle  would  stand  in  the 
way.  Thus  art  is  being  stifled  all  around  us,  and  the 
artist  is  being  tempted — successfully  tempted  in  scores 
of  cases — to  cater  for  the  sensational  tastes  of  the  hour, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  there  is  no  selecting  agency  at 
work  that  will  justify  his  confidence  if  he  decides  to 
write  his  best. 

Our  educational  system  should  come  to  his  aid — after 
his  death,  if  not  during  his  life.  The  diflficulties  of 
selection  are,  of  course,  more  considerable  in  the  case 
of  living  authors  than  in  the  case  of  dead.     But  that 
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matters  little.  To  the  artist  himself  the  episode  of 
physical  death  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  failure  of 
mankind  to  know  him  at  his  best,  or  the  deeper  tragedy 
of  his  having  to  turn  aside  from  his  best  and  become  a 
prostitute  from  art.  Confucius  said,  centuries  ago,  that 
the  "  superior  man's "  chief  trouble  was  his  doubt 
whether  his  name  would  be  remembered  after  his  death. 
Assure  the  "superior  man"  that,  if  he  will  be  true  to 
himself,  a  merciful  and  yet  judicious  educational  system 
will,  sooner  or  later,  before  his  death  or  after,  find  a 
place  for  his  achievements  in  its  book  of  honour,  and  ha 
will  work  with  new  courage. 

An  enlightened  system  of  education  probably  has  no 
place  for  the  maxim,  "Art  for  art's  sake."  Some  educa- 
tionists, it  is  true,  have  been  infected  by  it,  and  assure 
us  that  even  such  a  subject  as  history  should  not  be 
used  for  purposes  of  "moralising."  Such  a  claim,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  muddleheadedness.  The  historian  and 
the  artist  may,  as  such,  not  be  called  on  to  moralise^ 
but  the  interest  of  the  educationist  is  in  the  permanent 
happiness  of  man,  and  this  compels  him  to  consider 
everything  from  its  moral  standpoint.  Events  of  history 
thus  become  to  him  more  than  natural  events ;  a  thing 
of  beauty  becomes  something  that  may  be  made  to  exalt 
our  social  life.  Enough,  however,  of  the  motives  of  the 
artist. 

One  task  of  the  educationist  is  the  cataloguing  and 
exposition  of  whatever  is  solid  and  valuable  in  our  art 
and  social  achievements,  everything  that  is  or  bids  fair 
to  be  classical  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  his  purpose 
will  be  to  divert  the  national  attention  along  directions 
that  are  worthy,  to  discourage  the  frivolous,  the  shallow 
and  the  mercenary.  Education,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  does  not  cease  with  the  child,  it  does  not 
cease  with  the  youth.  Our  educational  administrators 
should  possess  vision  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school- 
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room  and  should  recollect  that  all  over  the  larwl  there 
are  churches  and  institutes  paralysed  for  lack  of  capable 
ofiBcial  guidance  on  matters  of  serious  art. 

If  it  be  objected  that  such  a  task  as  this  is  not  one 
for  educational  officials,  the  answer  is,  that  if  it  is  not  a 
task  for  them,  for  whom  is  it  a  task  ?  To  what  body  of 
men  siiould  be  deputed  the  organisation  of  the  artistic 
and  spiritual  traditions  and  treasures  of  the  nation  ? 
The  Church — perliaps;  if  the  Church  were  united, 
authoritative,  without  partisanship  and  egoism,  and 
competent  for  the  task.  The  Universities — perhaps ; 
if  they  had  the  smallest  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  masses  and  did  not  treat  pedagogy  with  contempt. 
On  the  whole,  the  only  body  of  men  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  organise,  if  not  to  carry  out,  such  a  task  as 
this,  is  our  body  of  educational  officials,  central  and 
local,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  teachers  and  by  laymen 
innumeral)le,  as  well  as  by  churches  and  universities. 
If  our  officials  have  not  yet  envisaged  education  from 
this  standpoint,  if  they  consider  that  the  task  of  edu- 
cation is  merely  to  confer  a  certain  technical  equipment 
in  number  and  language  on  the  child,  and  to  ignore  the 
interests,  the  passions,  and  the  happiness  of  the  adoles- 
cent and  the  adult,  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  their 
very  high  office.  The  writer  would  particularly  submit 
the  above  considerations  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Itching  as  that  body  is  for  something  to  do,  it  will 
find  in  this  work  of  cataloguing  and  guidance  an 
admirable  and  wholly  neglected  task  and  a  not  un- 
suitable sequel  to  its  book  of  Stiggestions  and  its 
syllabus  for  the  teaching  of  Temperance  and  Hygiene. 

Drama  is  not  the  only  great  art  that  can  bo  saved 
from  decline  or  destruction  by  our  educational  admini- 
strators. 

To  the  present  writer  nothing  in  the  work  of  the 
London  County  Council  seems  more  significant  than  the 
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issuing  by  the  musical  adviser  of  a  list  of  songs  suitable 
for  united  rendering  when  a  number  of  separate  schools 
have  to  meet  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  elsewhere.  It 
is  the  first  step,  not  to  the  taking  away  of  "  teachers' 
liberty,"  but  to  the  introducing  of  order  into  ineffec- 
tive chaos.  But  vastly  more  than  this  is  possible  and 
strikingly  easy  of  accomplishment. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  parks  of  London  have, 
every  summer  time,  been  provided  with  instrumental 
music,  and  programmes  and  seats  have  been  supplied  to 
the  public  at  extremely  low  prices,  usually  |d.  each.  It 
is  a  splendid  attempt  to  disseminate  musical  culture. 
But  how  immeasurably  more  effective  the  thing  might 
be !  At  a  cost  of  fifty  pounds — the  cost  of  a  head 
teacher's  salary  for  a  few  months — a  million  adults  could 
be  educated  to  understand  music.  While  w^e  are  discus- 
sing this  and  that  elaborate  scheme,  and  spending  large 
sums  proportionate  to  its  elaborateness,  the  very  simple 
device  of  supplying  the  public  with  a  twopenny  guide  to 
orchestral  music  is  being  forgotten. 

Programmes  of  the  following  type  are  practically  use- 
less; only  a  little  less  useless,  only  a  little  less  of  the 
nature  of  an  imposition  on  the  public,  than  the  so-called 
♦'  programme  "  at  a  theatre,  a  mere  list  of  the  dramatis 
perso7icB  and  of  the  acts  and  scenes,  with  not  a  hint  of 
the  story. 

1.  March      ...  "  The  Conqueror "  ...     Moorhoitse. 

2.  Overture "Eaymond"     ...  Amb.  Thomas. 

3.  Selection  ...     "  Mai-itana "     ...         ...         Wallace. 

Synopsis — Introduction  to  Overture — Sing  pretty  maiden— The  heart 
by  woe  o'ertaken — Chorus — Pretty  Gitana— There  is  flower  that 
bloometh— and  Finale. 

4.  Eastern  Gems       (a)  "Arabesque"  ...         ...  Tclma. 

(&)  "  Orientale  "     — 

5.  Waltz       "  Blue  Danube  " Strauss. 

6.  Selection  ...     "Crispino"       IHcci. 

(Interval  of  15  minutes.) 
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7. 

March 

"  Old  Comrades  "  ... 

Tcike. 

8. 

Overture... 

"Martha" 

Flo  tow. 

^. 

Selkction 

"  Les  Huguenots  " 

...     Meyerbeer 

Synopsis — Recit.,  Luridly  show  the  funeral  torches— Chorus,  From 
our  toil  now  reposing— Aria,  'Neath  the  bright  skies— Air,  All  three 
renounce— Chorus,  Upon  a  righteous  cause  relying— Upon  your  guard 
now  quickly  stand— Recit.,  Heaven,  is  it  true— Soprano  tiolo,  Oh,  fair 
Touraine— On  heaven  I  rely — Finale. 

10.  Cornet  Solo       ...    "  Good-bye  "     Toati. 

11.  Valse        ...        "  Tales  of  long  ago  "  Coote. 

12.  Fantasia "  Enj^lish  Airs  " National, 

Introducing — The  brave  old  oak— Come  lassies  and  lads— Tell  me 
Mary  how  to  woo  thee— John  Peel— Alice  Gray — Early  one  morning — 
She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses— The  Vicar  of  Brav— Simon  the  cellarer — 
Here's  to  the  maiden— Home  sweet  home—  and  Hearts  of  oak. 

No  doubt  to  a  person  who  has  seen  Maritana  or  Les 
Huguenots  on  the  stage  there  is  an  associational  pleasure 
in  hearing  the  third  and  ninth  of  the  above  items,  and  in 
hearing  them  all  there  is  a  physical  pleasure.  But  is 
this  paltry  ideal  all  that  we  can  aim  at,  is  it  all  that 
the  audiences  in  the  London  parks  or  at  seaside 
■entertainments  are  capable  of  realising?  The  writer 
thinks  not. 

In  point  of  fact,  few  persons  even  in  London  have 
«een  Maritana,  and  still  fewer  Les  Huguenots  ;  opera  is 
more  expensive  to  mount  than  drama,  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  writing  of  these  words  the  public  are 
informed  of  a  manager's  loss  of  £45,000  in  an  attempt 
to  make  London  appreciate  something  better  than  music- 
hall  turns.  No ;  probably  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  people 
who  listen  to  bands  in  the  parks  have  ever  heard  Maritana^ 
one  of  the  few  operas  they  at  least  have  a  chance  of 
hearing. 

Thus  a  vicious  circle  of  ignorance  is  established. 
They  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  concert  because  they 
know  nothing  of  tlie  opera — not  even  the  story  of  it; 
and  as  the  park  programme  supplies  no  information, 
either  as  to  the  story  or  the  music,  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  opera  is  awakened,  and  the  theatre  managers  feel 
xio  inducement  to  stage  it.     And  yet,  almost  by  a  mere 
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touch  of  the  educationist's  finger,  both  institutions  could 
benefit.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  a  little  book,  drawn 
up  by  a  body  of  competent  officials  and  specialists, 
assisted  by  teachers  and  the  public,  describing  all  the 
musical  items  that  are  commonly  played  and  that  need 
description,  with  a  few  phrases  here  and  there  repro- 
duced in  musical  notation,  with  an  outline  of  the  story 
in  the  case  of  an  opera,  and  with  a  few  biographical  and 
critical  observations.  This  book,  sold  at  cost  price  (say 
2d.),  and,  perhaps,  by  legislation  or  bye-law,  compulsorily 
stocked  at  railway  station  and  other  bookstalls  in  return 
for  certain  privileges,  would  do  more  for  musical  culture 
and  for  the  interests  of  serious  art  than  all  the  elaborate 
school  instruction  in  music  upon  which  money  has  been 
wasted  during  the  last  few  decades.* 

*  The  little  Openihiicher  (opera  books)  published  by  Reclam  in  Germany 
for  20  pfennigs  (2^d.)  are  absolutely  unrepresented  in  English. 

While  on  the  subject  of  music,  the  writer  would  emphasise  a  few  points. 

First:  When,  someday,  one  of  our  pedagogical  authorities  writes  a  serious 
book  dealing  with  "lessons  in  appreciation,"  he  will  probably  be  able  to 
obtain  many  hints  from  the  study  of  the  methods  of  musical  composers. 
The  "  overture,"  for  example,  is  usually  an  attempt  to  familiarise  an  audience 
with  musical  themes  before  they  occur  in  the  opera  itself ;  is  not  something 
of  this  possible  in  teaching  ?  Then  there  is  the  da  capo  device,  and  repetition 
generally,  either  baie  repetition  or  repetition  with  variations.  How  much  of 
the  beauty  of  this  matchless  song  of  Gluck's  (Che  faro,  "I  have  lost  my 
Eurydice  ")  is  due  to  repetition  or,  in  the  musical  sense,  "imitation"  ?  Even 
the  long,  waving,  pulsating  descent  evidently  consists  of  three  phrases  built 
on  the  same  model. 

Andante. 

—^        ^s     — "  _prg" ^"/    _ 

D -~^~m — :^—^-\^ — I :^-S — ^  ■  '-I ! "~       :_  '    ' 


Second :  Nothing  should  be  more  obvious  than  that,  in  music,  ear  should 
precede  eye,  yet  the  reverse  procedure  is  universal  iu  schools.  It  would, 
perhaps,  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  eye  should  never  be  used, 
except  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  musical  (auditory)  memory,  or  to 
follow  up  an  mterest  already  awakened  through  the  ear. 

Third :  Speaking  as  a  non-specialist,  the  writer  is  compelled  to  doubt 
whether  "time  tests"  are  not  absolute  outrages   upon  music.      There   is. 
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Tlie  writer  has  no  desire  (knowing  only  too  well  how 
narrow  is  the  line  that  divides  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous)  to  strain  too  far  this  plea  that  to  educational 
officials  should  be  largely  deputed  the  task — at  present 
expressly  assigned  to  no  one — of  being  the  guardians  of 
the  nation's  spiritual  treasures.  He,  therefore,  hesitates 
to  make  the  further  and  inevitable  suggestion  that  if  a 
censorship  we  are  to  have  over  dramas,  books,  etc.,  our 
educational  officials  are  far  more  obviously  intended  for 
the  task  than  the  censors  hitherto  provided.  Of  the 
present  censor,  author  of  that  comedy  of  adultery,  Good 
Old  Charlie,  nothing  need  be  said  ;  his  case  is  too 
Gilbertian  to  be  believable  off  the  stage  or,  at  any  rate, 
outside  of  England,  the  classic  land  of  Gilbertian  situa- 
tions. That  there  are  other  censorial  possibilities  will 
be  seen  from  tlie  following  press  quotation : 

Demoralising  Books. 
Dean  Ridicules  the  idea  of  Police  as  Censors. 

•'  The  suggestion  put  forward  at  the  recent  deputation 
to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  policeman  should  act  as 
censor  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  demoralising  literature  was 
satirised  yesterday  by  Dr.  Pusey  Cust,  the  Dean  of  York, 
who  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  York  Subscrip- 
tion Library. 

"  Personally,  the  Dean  said,  he  thought  putting  the  suppres- 
sion of  impure  books  in  the  hands  of  the  [  olice  was  nonsense. 

"  '  How  are  the  police  to  find  out  these  books  ? '  asked 
the  Dean.  '  When  is  the  policeman  to  do  it "?  He  caimot 
do  it  on  his  beat.  Is  he  to  be  provided  with  armchairs  and 
cigarettes  and  plenty  of  books  to  read  in  order  to  pronounce 
his  opinion  ?  '  " 

possibly,  such  a  th  ng  as  "  lime"  (drum  time  and  cymbal  time),  independent 
of  melody,  but  from  the  musical  standpoint  time  is  embedded  in  melody,  and 
should  not  be  divorced  from  it.  The  time  test  divorces  it  absolutely  from 
melody,  and  then— what  a  humourless  people  we  are  J— having  invented  a 
bid'  ous  la-la-la  business,  totnlbj  deroid  of  musical  colour,  we  re-introduce  colour 
in  the  form  of  vowels  and  connonantn,  ta-fa-te-fe,  in  order  to  fupphi  what  in  misxinfi. 
Time,  as  a  thing  inherent  in  music,  is  hardly  recognised  at  all  in  schools, 
the  usual  view  appearing  to  he  that  it  is  superimposed  upon  music.  '•  You 
can't  keep  the  time  unless  you  look  at  my  beating,"'  is  an  expression  not 
uncommonly  heard. 
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Undoubtedly  the  police  are  not  efficient  censors  of 
literature,  but— here  is  the  remarkable  fact — so  low  is 
the  opinion  our  nation  entertains  of  educational 
officialdom,  and  so  confined  its  vision  of  educational 
possibilities,  that  no  suggestion  has  arisen  from  any 
quarter  that,  if  a  censorship  is  to  exist  at  all,  its  connec- 
tion with  our  educational  institutions  ought  to  be  close. 
Clearly,  unless  a  censorship  is  possessed  of  both  wisdom 
and  courage  it  can  be  fruitful  of  little  but  irritation  and 
mischief.  Many  plays  and  pictures  are  notoriously 
unsuitable  for  children  and  still  more  for  adolescents, 
whose  passions  they  would  inflame  or  whose  idealism 
they  would  undermine.  Yet  these  plays  and  pictures 
may  be  the  very  ones  that  the  conventional-minded 
adult  may  need.  This  distinction  is  nowhere  recognised 
in  our  national  life ;  children  and  youths  are  admitted 
to  every  imaginable  form  of  entertainment,  while  many 
thought-producing  dramas,  similar  to  those  which  can 
be  seen  in  every  German  town,  are  censored  in  England. 
The  educationist  is  here  called  for,  and  once  again  the 
writer  would  urge  that  the  Board  of  Education,  whose 
participation  in  the  detailed  administration  of  schools 
is  yearly  lessening  in  amount,  is  one  body  to  which  the 
moving  finger  points. 

Not  only  is  there  need  of  an  active  propaganda  in  the 
interests  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  and  probably  also 
of  a  censorship,  but  tlie  wliole  system  of  modern  pic- 
torial and  other  advertisements  needs,  particularly  in 
the  interests  of  adolescence,  to  be  kept  under  obser- 
vation. 

Theatre  and  cinematograph  posters  are  not  particularly 
bad  from  the  sexual  standpoint,  though  some  of  them  are 
vitriolic  to  the  soul  of  youth ;  the  tendency  is  rather 
towards  a  thrilling  and  glaring  sensationalism,  which 
must  be  injurious  to  young  and  imaginative  children 
and  give  them  many  a  nightmare.     The  same  fault  is 
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noticeable  in  posters  which  advertise  serial  stories  about 
to  appear  in  weekly  journals.  A  few  months  before 
these  words  were  penned  a  glaring  poster,  six  feet  high, 
represented  a  youth  who  had  '•  lost  his  memory " ;  his 
gibbering  face  bore  a  look  of  terror,  and  the  iris  of  each 
eye  was  painted  red !  And  our  political  parties  are 
equally  guilty.  For  two  successive  municipal  elections 
one  great  city  has  been  rendered  hideous  by  a  huge  and 
beastly  face,  supposed  to  represent  the  "Progressive 
Socialist  Party,"  and  in  both  of  the  General  Elections 
of  the  year  1910  appeared  the  face,  no  less  beastly  than 
the  other,  though,  being  of  smaller  size,  a  little  less- 
prominent,  of  a  supposed  nobleman  uttering  the  protest, 
•*  What,  tax  my  land  ?  "  Again,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
censorship  of  literature  and  drama,  it  may  be  asked  who, 
than  some  central  body  of  responsible  educational  officials,. 
is  a  more  suitable  authority  for  waging  war  against  such 
abuses,  the  war  being  either  by  mild  suggestion  in  some 
cases  and  by  drastic  measures  in  others. 

We  are  here  face  to  face  witli  civic  problems  of  some 
momentousness — problems  which  seem  even  further 
removed  from  the  matters  commonly  assigned  to  edu- 
cationists than  the  cataloguing  and  other  proposals, 
which  have  preceded.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  all 
educational  activity,  and,  until  the  days  of  Utopia  have 
arrived,  there  always  will  be  two  sides.  Education  has, 
in  the  first  place,  to  create  or  call  forth  elevated  interests; 
it  has,  in  the  second  place,  to  warn  against  the  perils  of 
an  unsatisfactory  environment.  Some  dreamers  ignore 
the  latter  function  of  education,'"  and  imagine  that  the 
environment  is  either  perfect  or,  if  imperfect,  quite  power- 
less for  evil.  As  the  writer  does  not  hold  this  optimistic 
view,  he  is  bound  to  make  some  reference  to  the  cor- 
rective or  therapeutic  side  of  education,  and  he  believes 
that  such  outrages  on  good  taste  as  those  above  men- 

♦  Above,  pp.  47,  48, 198.  199,  and  484^. 
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tionecl  would  be  impossible  if  we  had  an  efficient  system 
of  civic  education.  A  political  party  guilty  of  defiling 
the  public  walls  of  the  land  it  professes  to  love  and 
desires  to  rule,  would,  in  those  circumstances,  be  sent  to 
Coventry  until  it  had  learnt  its  obligations  to  beauty 
and  to  childhood.  But,  as  we  have  no  system  of  ci\dc 
education  by  means  of  which  a  nation  would  be  enabled 
to  protect  itself,  the  need  for  some  form  of  censorship  is 
obvious.  The  trouble  is  that  the  very  word  "  censor," 
like  the  words  "official"  and  "bureaucrat,"  cany  evil 
suggestions,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  the  psychology  of 
officialism  never  having  been  seriously  studied,  the  un- 
doubted dangers  of  officialism  are  more  obvious  to  the 
public  than  the  splendid  services  which  an  official  system, 
properly  responsible,  could  render  to  the  State.  But  to 
resume  the  proof  of  the  need  of  a  censorship. 

A  particularly  debasing  form  of  activity  is  manifested 
by  the  placards  of  much-read  weekly  papers.  Here  the 
recurrence  of  sexual  themes — varied,  now  and  then,  by 
iippeals  to  the  crudest  Jingoism — becomes  nauseating  by 
its  very  uniformity,  and  by  the  smug  appeal  to  a  sup- 
posed morality,  bluff,  straighforward,  and  inimical  to 
^'  cant,"  while  at  every  moment  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  these  journals  live  on  feeding  the  lustful  curiosity 
of  the  multitude.  Week  after  week  these  posters  knock 
at  the  brain  : — 

"  The  Sex  of  the  Sexless." 

"  The  Life-Story  of  a  Magdalen." 

"  White  Slave  Parasites." 

"  Wild  Oats  for  Women." 

"  The  Problem  of  the  Love  Child." 

"  A  Salvation  Colonel's  Indecent  Proposal." 

"  Disgraceful  Secret  Cinematograph  Scandal." 

"  A  Baby  at  the  Abode  of  Love." 

*'  Why  Husbands  Go  Astray." 

"  The  Truth  about  Marriage.' 
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The  usual  policy  is  to  manipulate  one  of  these  cries  for 
several  weeks  in  succession — the  •'  intensive  method  ""' 
applied  to  journalism  ! — and  if  some  wretchedly  obscure 
sect,  such  as  the  Mormons  or  the  Agapemonites,  can  be 
barked  at,  a  fine  frenzy  of  righteous  wrath  can  be  worked 
up  with  perfect  safety. 

The  Jingo  variations  are  deliberately  designed  to  fan 
the  flames  of  international  hatred  : — 

"The  Spy  Scandal. — Indignation  in  England." 

'•  Is  the  German  Army  Beady  ?  " 

"  How  Spies  are  Trapped  by  Germans." 

"  Stop  Germany  Now  I  " 

"  We  Print  a  German  Secret  Document." 

Even  in  the  realm  of  politics  pro.per  we  find  the 
placards  of  our  party  newspapers  daily  guilty  of  sup- 
pressio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi.  Some  of  the  devices 
employed,  however  ridiculous,  are  comparatively  inno- 
cent, such  as  the  invariable  description  of  any  unexpected 
event  as  "dramatic,"  of  the  favourite  politician's  speech 
a.3  "great,"  of  someone's  firm  attitude  as  "defiance,"  and 
so  on.  More  contemptible  were  some  of  the  devices 
during  the  Budget  controversy  and  General  Election  of 
1910,  when  one  Liberal  paper  announced,  on  the  basis 
of  the  King's  speech — a  speech  which  is  always  the  work 
of  the  ministers — "The  King  Kegrets  the  Rejection  of 
the  Budget,"  and  Conservative  papers  attempted  to  foist 
on  the  electorate  the  doctrine  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  rejecting  the  Budget,  was  animated  only  by  a  patriotic 
desire  to  see  the  "  will  of  the  people  "  prevail.  Humbug  of 
this  kind  is,  indeed,  nob  confined  to  newspaper  placards 
and  to  the  excitement  of  elections,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
a  system  of  civic  and  political  education,  of  the  public 
and  of  M.P.'s,  it  is  talked  on  all  platforms,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself. 

•  Above,  p.  484. 
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A  censorship  of  the  kind  here  outlined  would  be  very 
different  in  efficiency  and  in  power  from  the  feeble  cen- 
sorships which  have,  in  centuries  past,  brouglit  ridicule 
upon  an  all-important  ofBce.  A  censorship  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  responsible,  trained,  efficient,  and  automatically 
renewed  censorship,  with  no  resemblance  but  in  name  to 
the  ecclesiastics  who  drew  up  the  index  ex  pur  gator  ins,  to  the 
"oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers"  against  which  Milton 
protested  in  the  Areopagitica,  to  the  Archbishop's  chap- 
lain who  allowed  Paradise  Lost  to  be  published,  or  to 
the  author  of  Good  Old  Charlie.  A  body  of  educational 
officials  who  hold  high  office  because  they  have  attained 
it  by  merit,  and  now,  while  holding  it,  are  still  account- 
able for  their  every  failure  and  their  every  success,  a 
body  of  officials  who,  if  they  sin,  sin  against  the  light  of 
the  innumerable  suggestions  that  reach  them  through 
the  post  or  the  Suggestion  Book,  a  body  of  officials  whose 
very  I'aison  d'etre  is  to  care  for  the  welfare  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  and  whose  members,  changing  from  time 
to  time  with  the  operation  of  a  rotatory  system,  accumulate 
no  fatal  traditions  and  are  actuated  by  no  baser  motives 
than  their  own  fair  and  enduring  fame — such  a  body 
would  constitute  a  censorship  essentially  different  from 
any  the  world  has  yet  seen.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  censorship  would,  indeed,  soon  cease  to  be  necessary 
once  it  were  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  this.  With 
the  whole  school  organisation,  including  the  issuing  of 
syllabuses  and  of  many  text-books,  in  its  hands,  such  a 
censorship  would  soon  compel  political  parties,  news- 
papers avid  of  success,  and  the  caterers  of  amusements, 
to  seek  for  popularity  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
wliich  lines  would  be,  in  these  circumstances,  those  of 
decency  and  wholesomeness.  Competition  there  would 
still  be,  but  it  would  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  now — 
lifted  there  by  this  mighty  and  beneficent  organism 
seated  at  the  centre  of  affairs — an  educational  bureau- 
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cracy  free  from  the  evils  hitherto  attached  to  the  latter 
name. 

"  Codij&cation,  Construction,  Creation  "  —  the  three 
words  mean  much  the  same,  and  yet,  as  we  pass  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  the  slight  differences  between 
the  meanings  may  be  indicated.  By  codification  is  meant 
the  systematic  collecting  and  arranging  of  material  whicii 
has  at  present  only  a  scattered  existence.  By  construc- 
tion is  meant  the  bold  advance  of  systematic  education 
into  territory  at  present  occupied  by  alien  and  chaotic 
forces — slovenliness,  greed,  and  the  like.  Yet,  in  the 
very  introducing  of  this  notion  of  educational  cons- 
truction, use  was  made  of  the  notion  of  "  creation  " — 
education  is  to  be  made  education  creatrice,  education  is 
called  upon  to  perform  the  "  art- work  of  the  future."  To 
the  consideration  of  this  third  notion  we  now  proceed. 

Can  education  do  even  more  than  codify  and  system- 
atise, even  more  than  direct  the  plastic  instincts  of  man 
in  the  direction  of  high  art  and  high  politics,  can  it  even 
erect  immortal  products  of  its  own  creative  activity, 
building  in  the  narrow  passage  through  which  life  and 
consciousness  poursuivent  leur  chemin  a  Fairy  Palace, 
beautiful  amid  the  waters,  and  such  that,  as  they  leave 
the  straits  behind  them,  their  flow  becomes  more  limpid 
and  the  music  of  their  waves  takes  on  a  mellower  note  ? 

One  such  Fairy  Palace  for  education  to  build  amid  the 
waters  which,  for  a  distance  at  least,  are  her  own,  is  tlie 
Palace  of  Noble  Kitual ;  but,  as  the  vision  of  that  Palace 
rises  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  a  harsh  and  hateful 
clamour  meets  the  ear. 


ja 
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CHAPTEK  XXVIII. 


Creation. 


"  The  vilest  abortionist  is  he  who  attempts  to  mould  a 
child's  character."  But  the  dramatist  who  uttered  these 
words'"  saw  only  one  facet  of  the  truth.  There  are  kuo 
vile  men  who  concern  themselves  with  education,  and  it 
is  a  mind-racking  task  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  viler. 

The  first  is  he  who  insists  that  the  impressionable 
child  shall  never  inhale  a  breath  of  opinion  unless  he 
himself  has  first  heated  or  polluted  it ;  that  all  views  of 
life  except  his  own  shall  first  come  to  the  child,  if  ever 
they  come,  as  fearsome,  nightmare  heresies,  so  that, 
even  when  reason  is  awake,  every  free  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mind  shall  be  torture.  We  call  this  man 
a  sectarian,  and  we  may  rightly,  too,  call  him  "vile,"  a 
vile  egoist,  a  vile  abortionist.  For  the  other  we  have  no 
name.  He  is  the  man  who  insists,  or  more  often  insinu- 
ates from  a  safe  and  irresponsible  distance,  that  the  child 
needs  no  guidance ;  that,  dowered  with  a  liundred  wild 
instincts,  each  capable  of  taking  this  direction  or  that, 
and  therefore  taking  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best,  the 
child  shall  be  thrown  to  the  environment  without  warn- 
ing or  advice,  without  any  maxims  of  conduct,  without 
any  philosophy  of  life. 

Each  of  the  two  men  has  his  standpoint,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  standpoint  is  the  viler.     But  modern  edu- 

*Above,  p.  189. 
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cation,  surpassing  itself,  has  here  accomplished  an  un- 
€xpected  and  unexampled  synthesis.  With  an  Apollyon- 
like  straddle,  colossal,  ungainly,  precarious,  and  trucu- 
lent, it  has  succeeded  in  occupying  both  standpoints  at 
the  same  time. 

Shall  we  give  the  child  a  chance,  when,  in  years  to 
come,  he  is  capable  of  discernment,  to  decide  between  the 
rival  claims  of  Komanism,  Anglicanism,  Protestantism, 
Rationalism,  Buddhism ;  between  tlie  views  of  those 
who  see  in  obedience  to  some  external  authority  the 
only  hope  of  man,  those  who  see  it  in  some  inner 
illumination,  those  who  see  it  in  the  spiritual  progress 
of  the  ages?  A  thousand  times  no!  The  child  shall 
not  be  allowed  the  supreme  luxury  of  choosing  truth 
for  truth's  sake  so  long  as  we,  compassing  sea  and  land 
to  make  one  proselyte,  have  at  our  disposal  the  school 
in  which  the  child's  early  years  will  be  passed  and 
where,  like  the  cads  that  we  are,  we  can  manufacture 
prejudice  unhindered  and  give  an  incurable  warp  to  his 
growing  mind. 

Or  shall  we,  in  place  of  this,  or  side  by  side  with  this, 
ensure  that  the  child  shall  at  least  be  prepared  to  face 
the  practical  problems  of  life,  inoculated  against  the 
betting  newspaper,  habituated  to  grace  in  his  actions 
and  courtesy  in  his  speech,  equipped  with  some  ideals  of 
social  purpose,  with  some  distinctions  between  asceticism, 
self-control  and  frivolity,  with  some  laws  of  fraternal  and 
filial  conduct,  with  some  memories  of  solemn  ceremony 
which  may  ape,  perhaps,  the  ceremonies  we  adore  or 
detest  ?  Again  no,  a  thousand  times  no  !  Precocity 
of  prejudice  the  child  shall  have,  but  not  the  precocity  of 
prejudice  that  might  help  him  in  the  battle  of  life.  We 
will  sear  his  mind.,  but  in  our  egoistic  interests,  not  in 
mercy  to  him  ;  we  will  shackle  his  feet  lest  he  leap 
joyously  into  the  free  air,  but  every  pitfall  and  precipice 
we  will  leave  unguarded. 
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Between  the  Scylla  of  sectarianism  and  the  Charybdig- 
of  an  ineffective  and  lunatic  doctrinarianism,  educational 
administration  had  to  choose.  And  the  choice  it  made 
was  extraordinary.  It  chose  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  in  so  doing  raised  compromise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrament  and  cowardice  to  the  dignity  of  a  gospel. 
Granting  full  rights  of  action  to  professional  egoists 
with  a  lust  for  power,  and  partial  rights  of  academic 
utterance  to  egoists  of  opinion  with  a  lust  for  eccentricity, 
it  avoided  but  one  thing,  the  doing  of  the  duty  to  which 
it  was  called.  This  sect  or  that  is  therefore  allowed  to 
spread  its  claws  over  the  child,  and  no  one  dare  say 
nay  except  (in  safe  and  ambiguous  whispers)  the  pedants 
of  a  creed  hardly  less  ignoble  than  the  other  and  con- 
siderably more  fatuous — the  creed  that  the  child  shall 
be  cast  as  rubbish  on  the  ash  heap  or  the  crossroads, 
there  to  grow  to  the  spiritual  independence  known  as 
"self-realisation." 

The  task  of  speaking  with  frankness  on  the  most  con- 
troversial subject  that  concerns  the  educator  is  one  of 
difficulty.  With  dissimulation,  compromise,  or,  at  best, 
muddleheadedness  raised  to  such  a  line  art  that  an 
educationist  can  implicitly  attack  the  Church's  methods 
of  direct  instruction  and  yet  at  the  same  time  appear 
orthodox  and  "  safe,'"''  or  can  so  restrain  and  adjust  his 
heterodoxy  that  it  exuberates  at  the  precise  moment 
when  he  is  free  from  a  Board  of  Education  appointment t 
— with  such  models  of  agility  before  him,  the  present 
writer  feels  that  there  will  inevitably  be  something  of 
the  lumpish  and  the  ill-bred  in  his  own  efforts.  And  yet 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  plain  and,  if  possible,  con- 
structive speech  on  the  present  topic. 

So  long  as  such  views  as  those  represented  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Shaw  are  regarded,  in  educational 
circles,   as  possessing  some  high  and  scientific  justifi- 

*  Above,  p.  188.  +  Above,  j».  80. 
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cation,  tlie  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  modeni 
school — grossly  misused  though  that  authority  has 
often  been — will  remain  amply  justified.  The  Church 
is  emphatically  right  in  rejecting  with  scorn  and  fear 
the  view  tliat  the  child  can  be  "  left  alone,"  that  his 
instincts  need  no  guidance,  and  that  environment  can 
be  ignored  in  easy  nonchalance  by  the  educator.  Yet 
this  "  leaving  alone  "  policy  is  being  proclaimed  at  pre- 
sent, not  only  in  connection  with  moral  topics  but,  as 
if  it  had  quite  universal  validity,  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  handicraft,  and  many  other 
subjects.  The  teacher  must  "show"  nothing;  the  child 
must  invariably  find  out,  by  trial  and  error,  what  is 
the  best  way  to  achieve  his  ends.  To  assert  that  this 
philosophy  of  education  represents  a  tiny  fragment  of 
truth,  magnified  into  a  dogmatic  system  by  men  who 
have  apparently  never  faced  the  difficulties  of  life  at  all, 
is  to  be  far  too  charitable;  to  describe  it  as  fatuous 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  not  a  question  of  large 
•or  small  classes,  as  the  teacher  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
retort.  Even  if  every  school  class  were  reduced  to  twenty 
or  ten  units,  the  policy  of  "  never  showing  "  anything 
would  be  ludicrous.  For  what,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense,  of  evolution,  and  of  whatever  principle  you  can 
evoke,  is  the  significance  of  imitation,  of  language,  of 
racial  experience — in  sum,  of  *' social  heredity" — if  each 
of  us  is  to  be  made  to  repeat  the  blunders  of  the  race,  or 
a  hundredth  part  of  them'?"'  Now  and  then,  doubtless, 
an  education  through  blunders  is  invaluable;  now  and 
then,  doubtless,  necessity  may  still  be  the  mother  of 
invention  ;  but  we  are  here  called  upon  actually  to  exalt 
in  education,  as  we  have  already  done  in  warfare,  a  policy 
of  •'  muddling  through  "  into  a  creed  and  an  evangel ! 

The  unutterable  silliness  of  such  a  policy  would  seem 
self-evident.     Yet,  as  dozens  of  academic  educationists 

♦  See  above,  pp.  '224-226  and  pa$sim. 
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cannot  see  the  silliness  of  relying  merely  on  th© 
method  of  trial  and  error,  they  may  be  informed, 
through  the  following  quotation,  that  there  are  least 
two  other  educational  methods,  even  in  the  limited 
department  concerned  with  motor  efficiency :  — 

"  In  general,  a  habit  may  be  focalised  either  by  demon- 
stration (that  is,  by  giving  the  individual  who  is  to  form  the 
habit  a  clear-cut  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  made),  by  trial  and  error  and  chance  success 
(placing  the  individual  face  to  face  with  a  situation  to  whiclx 
he  must  adjust  himself  in  various  ways  until  he  '  stumble 
upon'  the  appropriate  response),  or  by  judgment  (placing 
the  individual  in  contact  with  the  situation  but  letting 
him  'reason  out'  the  appropriate  adjustment  rather  than 
blunder  into  it  bhndly).  Each  one  of  these  methods  has  its- 
advantages."* 

In  the  present  writer's  opinion  the  '•  muddling  through  " 
poHcy,  monstrously  unsound  for  the  education  of  the 
child,  is  not  even  true  for  the  education  of  the  adult. 
The  process  of  shaping  the  shapeless  bundle  of  human 
instincts  which  constitute  the  crade  individuality  of  you 
and  me  is  a  process  for  which  is  requisite  a  deliberate- 
ness  and  a  wisdom  far  in  advance  of  any  at  present 
enshrined  in  our  books  on  education. 

Analogies  drawn  from  the  cultivation  of  plums  and 
applest  are  inadequate,  if  not  ridiculous ;  the  analogies 
we  need  are  those  that  suggest  infirmity,  aspiration, 
effort,  and  achievement;  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail» 
the  pilgrim's  progress  of  Bunyan,  Don  Quixote's  pursuit 
of  chivalric  adventures,  or,  better  than  these,  the  treading 
of  the  noble  eightfold  path  of  the  Buddha,  or  the  climbing 
of  Dante's  steep  hill  of  purgatory.  A  search,  a  progress, 
a  pursuit,  a  path,  a  hill,  these  are  the  analogies  which 
we  had  better  employ,  and  they  are  strikingly  identical,  in 

*  Bagley,  Edticational  Values,  p.  18  (Based  on  Rowe's  work). 
]  Above,  pp.  42,  ff. 
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theii-  application  to  the  individual,  with  the  Bergsonian 
analogy  of  a  chemin  for  life  as  a  whole. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  Cimrch  in  its  various  branches 
regards  man  in  this  serious  and  teleological  way,  and 
wishes  to  mould  education  accordingly,  her  policy  is  not 
only  forgivable,  it  is  truly  farseeiog  and  scientific.  The 
question  for  modern  educators,  as  soon  as  they  have 
dropped  or  at  least  understood  their  botanical  analogies, 
is  whether  they  cannot  some  day  do  the  work  better 
than  the  Church,  whether  they  cannot  ultimately  frame 
a  system  quite  as  inspiring  as  any  the  Church  has  framed 
but  less  defaced  with  error  and  less  tainted  with  egoism. 
Unless  they  can  do  this,  there  is  no  serious  alternative 
before  the  modern  world  except  the  assignment  or  the 
relinquishment  of  great  powers  to  the  Church  for  ever. 
Moral  education  has  to  be  made  a  reality ;  if  the  edu- 
cationist is  incapable  of  constructive  work  or  is  so 
lacking  in  fervour  as  to  decline  attempting  it,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  one  institution  which  has  no  such 
scruples  and  has  shown,  to  say  the  least,  some  con- 
structive capacity. 

This,  then,  frankly  envisaged,  is  the  problem  before 
the  modern  educationist.  Is  he  capable  of  assimilating, 
with  tolerance,  whatever  is  of  permanent  value  in  older 
systems  and  yet,  with  merciless  courage,  of  rejecting  all 
that  was  begotten  of  egoism  or  superstition ;  and  is  he 
then  capable  of  surpassing  every  attempt  hitherto  made 
to  supply  a  system  of  moral  education  ? 

The  present  writer  believes  that  if  the  educationist 
would  attempt  the  task  he  would  succeed,  relatively,  at 
least,  to  any  hitherto  achieved  success;  and  that  if,  with 
all  the  resources  of  music,  art,  literature,  biography, 
pedagogics,  and  the  experience  of  churches  and  insti- 
tutions to  guide  him,  he  does  not  succeed,  it  is  because 
he  is  fundamentally  incompetent,  essentially  lacking  in 
creative  faculty. 
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In  what  respects,  however,  have  the  various  branches 
of  the  Church  themselves  failed  in  the  task  whose  im- 
portance they  have  all,  clearly  or  vaguely,  unselfishly  or 
selfishly,  recognised  ?    In  two  respects  at  least. 

The  Church  has  failed  in  helpfulness  when  grave 
problems  of  a  modern  and  novel  kind  have  faced  the 
child,  the  adolescent,  and  the  adult.  To  any  problem 
that  fell  under  a  familiar  moral  category  the  Church 
has  been  fairly  responsive,  though  often  unimaginatively 
and  inefficiently  ;  problems  for  which  it  had  no  ready- 
made  categories  it  has  generally  failed  to  touch.  A  few 
of  these  problems  will  here  be  specified. 

It  is  not  the  present  writer's  task  to  enter  into  the 
psychology  of  gambling.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
greyness  of  modern  life,  itself  largely  the  result  of 
the  failure  of  modern  education  to  create  an  interest 
in  books,  in  music,  in  art,  and  in  serious  politics,  conduces 
to  the  popularity  of  an  institution  which  undoubtedly 
provides  excitement  in  abundance.  Seeing  too,  that  an 
institution  like  gambling,  in  addition  to  this  supreme 
fascination,  presents  itself  to  the  poor  as  an  invest- 
ment— a  ready  road  to  an  income — its  popularity  is  still 
lurther  explained.  Mo.ning,  noon,  and  night,  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  our  great  towns,  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
other  parts,  the  thoughts  of  men  and  women  are  occu- 
pied with  hardly  anything  else  than  the  possibilities 
of  the  next  horse-race;  every  newsagent's  shop  sells 
twenty  betting  papers  or  dispenses  "  information  " 
at  prices  ranging  from  a  shilling  downwards.  Thi-s 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  seen  every  day  in 
the  streets  : 

One  agent  who  *«  gave  Sprimj  Gem  6 — 1  "  exhorts  his 
clients  : — 

"  Have  some  pluck 
And  try  your  luck." 

Another,  despite  his  record  of  great  ostensible  success 
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as  a  tipster  (he  "  gave  Morning  Daion,  4 — 1 "),  somewhat 
pathetically  urges : — 

*'  Your  own  back  with  interest  to-day. 

Two  Real  Beauties. 

Fear  nothing  to-day." 

A  new  agent  introduces  himself  and  solicits  clients  : — 

"Give  Benson  a  Trial. 
Knowledge,  not  Guesswork." 
A  fourth  has : — 

'•  Two  good  winners  for  you  to-day, 
So  don't  be  stalled  off." 

A  tifth,  who,  like  the  second,  seems  to  admit  that  all  is 
not  well  in  the  world  of  betting,  remarks  encouragingly: — 

"A  run  of  bad  luck  to  be  broken  to-day  I 

A  Pair  of  Beauties! 
I  can't  make  you  back  'em— wish  I  could." 
And  again : — 

"Win  back  your  losses  of  yesterday  1 
Genuine  Information." 

Another  firm  announces  that  the  selected  horse  is — 

"  One  that  the  people  are  plunging  on," 
and  adds : — 

"  Go  for  a  parcel  yourself." 

Another  creates  an  impression  of  sterling  honesty  and 
restraint  by  announcing  : — 

"No  Assurance  to-day  in  your  interest  and  E.  T.'s  own. 
To-morrow  there  will  be  something  good." 
Again : — 

"Remember  it  was  on  a  Monday  that  Fred  gave  ." 

Meanwhile,  in  these  districts  a  half-empty  chapel — 
■soon  to  be  changed  into  a  warehouse — sets  forth  the 
way  of  Protestant  salvation  ;  a  Ritualistic  church  makes 
appeal,  as  Good  Friday  approaches,  to  chivalry  or  senti- 
ment— "Is  it  nothing  to  you  all  ye  that  pass  by?";  a 
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secularist  society  enumerates  the  errors  of  the  Bible; 
but  the  real  thoughts  of  the  people  are  far  away  from 
these  things.  The  chances  of  White  Star  or  Marchioness 
constitute  the  only  theme  in  which  they  have  a  genuine^ 
interest ;  heaven  and  purgatory  and  hell,  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Church,  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  Glorious  Reforma- 
tion, are  colourless,  trivial,  ridiculous  compared  with  this. 
And  what  is  the  school  doing,  with  the  gambling  tide 
surging  up  to  its  very  doors?  As  the  child  comes  at 
nine  or  goes  at  twelve  he  sees  the  tipsters'  notices  out- 
side every  newsagents'  shop  and  catches  from  them, 
and,  still  more,  from  the  conversation  of  his  parents,  the 
excitement  of  the  forthcoming  event.  What  is  the 
school  doing  ?  At  twelve  years  of  age  the  child  knows 
more  about  racing  events  than  most  of  the  readers  of 
this  book,  and  the  newspaper  itself  means  for  him  little 
more  than  the  purveyor  of  betting  news,  any  other  news 
inserted  in  its  columns  being  an  eccentricity.  What  is 
the  school  doing  ?  As  week  follows  week,  the  flow  of 
time  in  the  child's  life  is  marked  against  a  background, 
not  of  saints'  days,  but  of  "  race  meetings,"  and  across 
this  background  lie  scattered  the  dark,  blurred  spots  of 
father's  "losses"  and  the  few  clear,  bright  spots  of  his 
"gains."  What  is  the  school  doing?  So  life  goes  on 
in  hovels  and  tenements ;  work,  even  if  it  were  attain- 
able, being,  by  its  monotony,  distasteful  to  these  followers 
of  chance,  who,  the  most  superstitious  people  in  the 
world,  spend  the  intervals  between  failure  and  failure, 
or  failure  and  success,  by  speculations  on  betting  systems, 
on  the  greater  reliability  of  Benson's  tips  over  Smith's,  on 
the  fatal  mistake  of  backing  Lovely  Sun  for  the  Derby 
despite  that  haunting  feeling  in  favour  of  Cheerful  Dew- 
drop.  What  is  the  school  doing  ?  Merely  nothmg ;  the 
ruin  of  family  after  family  by  gambling,  the  supply  of 
ever  new  generations  of  innocent  children  to  replenish 
the  ranks  of  disillusioned  gamblers,  these  things  are  no 
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concern  of  any  existent  system  of  moral  or  religioua 
instruction,  Catholic,  Anglican,  or  other.  The  Bible  is 
silent  on  gambling ;  the  Church  is  silent,  or,  rather,  has 
iierself  used  it  repeatedly  to  fill  her  own  coffers  f-  and 
therefore  the  school,  too,  must  needs  be  silent.  And 
she  is  ;  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  writer  has  inquired  of  a  number  of  school  in- 
spectors whether,  in  the  course  of  their  wide  experience 
they  have  ever  heard  this  subject  dealt  with  in  a  way 
commensurate  with  its  importance.  The  unanimoua 
reply  is  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  school 
ignores  the  subject  altogether.  A  casual  reference  to 
it,  arising  out  of  some  episode  in  the  school  environ- 
ment, is,  of  course,  not  to  the  point,  but  even  of  such 
casual  references  there  is  no  record.  "  I  have  never 
heard  the  subject  referred  to  at  all,"  is  the  testimony. 

To  this  statement,  of  course,  exception  may  be  taken 
by  the  representatives  of  the  teaching  profession,  and 
vague  phrases  may  be  forthcoming  about  the  teacliers' 
devotion  to  "  incidental  methods  "t  (despite  the  fact  tliat 
the  denial  applies  to  incidental  as  well  as  systematic 
methods),  and  so  forth.  But  no  attack  is  intended  on  the 
teachers.  They  are  not  directed  and  not  even  expected 
— let  the  admission  be  made — to  deal  with  gambling  in 
their  school  work.  The  subject  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
citing to  arouse  the  animosities  and  therefore  the  interest 
of  the  political  and  religious  parties  who  allege  a  devo- 
tion to  moral  and  religious  education.  No  one's  pro- 
fessional egoism  is  concerned  in  this  subject,  no  sect 
has  ever  inherited  an  anti  gambling  tradition,  no  church 
enumerates  the  vice  among  the  deadly  sins.  The  com- 
mandments and  the  beatitudes  are  silent.  The  school 
is  therefore  silent  too. 

With  regard  to  temperance  teaching  the  position  ia 
slightly  different.      Some  fragments  of  tempeiance  truth 

♦  Above,  p.  4-24.  f  On  which  theme  see  Bagley  above,  p.  470. 
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are  now  occasionally  taught  under  the  rubric  of  hygiena, 
but  beyond  this  our  schools  are  almost,  though  not  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject.  Of  any  generous  philosophy,  of  any 
lucid  exposition  of  the  full  meaning  of  temperance  there 
is  not  a  trace,  and  if  ever  the  child  is  to  use  the  word  he 
will  use  it  in  a  narrow  and  almost  offensive  way.  Greek 
thought  is  not  allowed  to  filter  into  the  school ;  nor  is 
the  fine  asceticism  of  a  Tolstoy  nor  the  superman  gospel 
of  a  Nietzsche  expected  to  join  forces  with  the  mainly 
puritan  tradition  that  has  at  last  succeeded  in  winning 
for  "temperance"  a  little  official  recognition.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  barren  pleasures  of  receptivity  and 
the  fecund  pleasures  of  artistic  creation  and  self-realisat/on 
remains  unexpounded  and  unrecognised,  with  the  result 
that  many  a  man  who,  like  the  present  writer,  is  an 
advocate  of  temperance  teaching,  is  half-ashamed  of  the 
thing  he  advocates,  and  can  almost  forgive  those  who 
condemn  it  as  too  pitiful,  too  raucous,  too  disproportionate. 

The  critical  reader  will  doubtless  ridicule  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  child  can  be  taught  any  "  philosophy  of 
temperance  "  worthy  of  the  name.  The  writer  ridicules 
it  too.  But  something  can  be  done.  The  child  is  certain 
to  pick  up  some  ideas  from  his  environment,  and  those 
ideas  will  be  far  from  wholly  true;  they  will  be  corrigible 
or  improvable  by  us.  Besides,  what  is  impossible  with 
the  young  child  is  not  impossible  with  the  adolescent ; 
and  if  once  the  charge  of  "  impossibility  "  is  made,  an 
easy  retort  rises  to  one's  lips.  The  teacher  is  expected 
to  teach  theological  and  scriptural  matters  far  more 
speculatively  difficult  than  the  subject  of  temperance. 

Doubtless,  the  school  is  in  a  position  to  do  much 
directly  and  indirectly  for  temperance,  and  this  it  should 
do.  The  moderate  consumer  of  alcoholic  liquors,  brought 
up  in  a  cultured  environment  where  ideals  of  personal 
decency  and  restraint  are  recognised,  is  not  the  best 
judge  of  the  way  in  wliich  even  a  single  glass  of  liquor 
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may  turn  tho  scale  at  any  moment  in  the  case  of  a 
man,  woman,  or  youth  whose  environment  is  of  a 
different  kind ;  human  passions  are  strong  enough  in 
themselves,  inhibitions  are  difiQcult  enough  to  establish, 
and  a  very  little  alcohol  is  often  a  decisive  factor  in 
some  drama  of  seduction  or  deterioration. 

The  writer,  at  the  risk  of  ridicule,  would  say  much 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  habit  of  smoking.  To  exalt 
that  habit  into  a  crime  or  a  vice  among  men  who 
know  decency  and  restraint  would  be  absurd.  And  yet 
thinkers  as  far  apart  as  Nietzsche  and  Tolstoy  have  con^ 
demned  it  in  no  measured  terms,  and  men  like  Ruskia 
and  Shaw  have  regarded  it  with  contempt.  What  does 
true  temperance  mean?  Does  it  mean  adding  a  new 
craving  to  the  already  sufficiently  numerous  cravings 
of  man?  Are  not  anger,  envy,  sloth,  and  lust  trouble- 
some enough  ?  Has  not  the  moralist  always  urged  that 
man  should  aim  at  freedom  from  cravings  rather  than 
subjection  to  them;  or  that,  since  cravings  he  must 
have,  those  are  to  be  chosen  which  involve  an  element 
of  intellectuality  or  culture  rather  than  those  whicii 
are  purely  sensuous ;  those  which,  with  the  course  of 
tim.'^,  become  more  delicate  rather  than  those  which, 
with  the  course  of  time,  demand  stronger  and  stronger 
stimulation.  The  physiology  of  the  question  is  here  left 
alone,  though  the  black  list  of  tobacco  victims,  among 
heads  of  states  alone,  is  a  long  one  ;  the  present  point  is 
that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  should  be  left  alone ; 
it  is  definitely  a  question  of  ethics ;  and  it  is  therefore 
definitely  a  question  for  the  school.  If  the  churches  are 
here  silent,  they  do  but  demonstrate  that  their  supposed 
interest  in  the  school  is  imperfect  or  pretentious. 

The  moral  questions  so  far  discussed  may  be  regarded 
as  strictly  elementary.  Anyone  who  acknowledges  any 
philosophy  of  habit,  anyone  who  distinguishes  between 
fundamental  passions   and  artificial  appetites,  between 
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progressive  intellectual  interests  and  sensuous  stimula- 
tions, ought  to  have  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  school  with  regard  to  such  questions.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  school,  for  the  most  part,  leaves  such  all- 
important  questions  alone;  nowhere,  at  any  rate,  has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  formulate  a  system  of  ethics 
that  would  give  coherence  and  meaning  to  the  teachers' 
casual  treatment  of  such  questions. 

In  its  neglect  of  another  question  the  school  has  some 
excuse.  Sexual  matters  are  difficult  enough  to  deal  with, 
and  the  silence  of  pedagogy  has,  until  the  last  few  years, 
been  unbroken.  But  with  the  widening  responsibilities 
of  education  and  the  extension  of  its  sphere  of  influence 
into  adolescence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sexual  ethics 
will  have  to  be  taught.  Probably  a  series  of  books 
for  the  use  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  ultimately 
covering  the  whole  of  life,  from  childhood  to  age, 
will  be  produced  through  the  collaboration  of  teachers, 
officials,  and  the  public.  Girls  lose  their  virtue  through 
ignorance  of  life,  the  result  of  the  inexcusable  neglect  of 
educationists  to  make,  in  their  collective  capacity,  a  single 
step  towards  facing  the  problem  of  sexual  education. 
Boys  and  youths,  aye,  and  middle-aged  men,  too,  commit 
sins  which  many  of  them  would  never  commit  if  the 
other  sex  had  been  so  well  armoured  in  knowledge 
and  prudence  that  the  thrill  of  shame  would  have  had 
time  to  rise  before  the  thrill  of  passion  had  had  its  way. 
This  last  matter  is  singularly  ignored  in  the  perfunctory, 
timid  and  unofficial  discussions  which  occasionally  take 
place  on  the  present  subject.  The  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting girls  is  admitted,  though  the  admission  results 
in  no  educational  proposals ;  the  necessity  for  protecting 
men  against  their  baser  selves  is  never  referred  to ;  we 
choose  to  regard  the  seducer  as  necessarily  a  scoundrel ; 
in  many  cases  he  is  more  virtuous  than  a  man  whom  a 
slower  moving  temperament,  or  some  fortunate  oblivious- 
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ness  in  the  response  of  his  companion,  has  saved  from  an 
act  of  shame. 

In  short,  the  whole  question  of  sexual  pedagogics  is 
crying  for  solution.  Nothing  but  the  deepest  pity  can 
be  felt  for  the  modern  youth,  debarred  from  marriage 
for  years,  with  passion  plucking  every  day  at  his  heart, 
with  pantomime  posters  and  the  apparatus  of  the  ballet 
breaking  in  upon  his  resolutions  of  stoicism,  with  no 
memories  of  noble  school  ceremony  or  fortifying  instruc- 
tion, no  associational  devices,  musical  or  other,  to  pull 
his  errant  thoughts  back  to  the  path  he  should  follow, 
with  nothing  at  all  except — athletics  ami  talks  about 
athletics,  to  make  him  "play  the  game"  of  life.  When 
woman,  less  sensual  than  man,  talks  of  equality  in 
sexual  morality,  she  simply  knows  not  what  she  says. 
Whereas  it  is  hard  for  any  decent  girl  to  go  astray,  even 
when  handicapped  by  much  ignorance,  it  is  hard  for  any 
decent  youth  not  to  go  astray.  But,  "  equality  "  or  no, 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  education  to  grapple  with  this 
problem  in  the  interests  of  both  sexes  and  of  generations 
unborn.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  whole  work  should 
fall  on  the  school.  The  task  of  our  educationists  should 
be  to  look  far  beyond  the  school,  and  to  supply  guidance 
to  institutions  which  care  for  adolescents  and  adults,  but 
care  for  them,  too  often,  in  feebleness  and  ignorance. 

Ineffectiveness  and  lack  of  initiative,  foresight,  and 
imagination  are  still  more  evident  where  subtler  matters 
than  these  are  concerned.  Filial,  fraternal,  parental, 
inarital,  domestic  duties  are  waiting  everywhere  for 
elucidation  and  vitalisation  at  the  hands  of  education. 
Strained  relations  between  parents  and  adolescents  are 
common,  if  not  almost  universal,'"  and  this  strain  is  not 
inevitable,  though  one  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest,  appallingly,  the  possible  existence  of  a  "  child- 
expeUing  instinct."! 

♦  Above,  pp.  62-5.  [  H.  G.  Wells  in  Ann  Verunica. 
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But  education  is  concerned  with  many  matters  which 
quite  escape  the  ordinary  formulas  of  vice  and  virtue. 

Many  and  many  a  book  has  been  written  on  the  art 
of  liappiness.  Not  one  of  these  books,  full  of  practical 
wisdom  though  many  of  thern  are,  has  ever  influenced 
our  educational  systems  with  their  total  lack  of  the 
codification  impulse.  Yet  something,  surely,  could  be 
done  to  diminish  the  weariness  of  life  to  which  modern 
literature  bears  witness,  and  which  seems  to  be  pressing 
even  more  upon  women  than  upon  men.  Almost  simul- 
taneously in  France  and  Kussia  appeared  two  plays 
bearing  closely  similar  titles,  and  each  designed  to  show 
that  the  modern  woman,  with  love  or  without  love,  with 
virtue  or  without  virtue,  with  a  profession  or  without  a 
profession,  is  unhappy.  The  reference  is  to  Les  Trois 
Filles  de  M.  Dupoiit,  by  Brieux,  and  The  Three  Sisters, 
by  Anton  Tchekoff. 

Now  the  present  writer  does  not  imagine  that  there  i& 
any  complete  remedy  for  unhappiness.  Everywhere  in 
modern  society  there  are  round  pegs  in  square  holes^ 
people  who  are  weary  of  the  routine  of  a  mechanical 
and  uncongenial  employment,  people  who  are  craving 
for  the  restfulness  of  routine,  women  who  have  lost 
their  lovers  through  accident  or  treachery,  women  who 
have  never  been  loved,  men  whose  ludicrousness  of  face 
or  diminutiveness  of  physique  is  a  canker  to  their  souls, 
meritorious  people  suffering  indignity  at  the  hands  of 
the  darlings  of  nepotism,  men  who  feel  their  long- 
cherished  ambitions  dying  out  of  their  lives,  people 
wanting  children  or  having  too  many  children,  or,  with 
only  boys  to  their  credit,  wanting  a  girl  (or  the  reverse), 
people  who  are  never  in  good  health,  people  who  are 
never  free  from  monetary  anxiety,  people  who  long  for 
music  and  cannot  have  it  because  of  its  expensiveness ; 
there  is  no  end  to  the  forms  taken  by  the  spirit  of 
unhappiness. 
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Religion  may  help  such  people,  though  poor  Caroline 
Dupont  found  even  it  fail  her,"  and  every  religion  in  the 
world  is  powerless  either  for  soothing  or  for  explanation 
in  face  of  two  years  of  torture  by  an  agonising  disease. 
But  something  can  be  done  ;  many  of  the  vexations  of 
life  can  be  driven  away  when  we  learn  how  they  spring 
from  our  own  or  others'  egoism ;  many  other  vexations 
by  a  widened  knowledge  of  art  and  hterature;  many 
others  by  social  and  institutional  arrangements  that 
lessen  our  loneliness  or  bring  us  in  contact  with  nature, 
with  childhood,  or  with  companions  in  suffering.  If  we 
have  an  ugly  face,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  had  one  too ;  if 
we  sutler  from  erysipelas,  Wagner  suffered  too ;  if  all 
our  plans  have  come  to  nought,  Cervantes  had  to  wait 
till  he  was  sixty  before  the  sun  of  success  shone  on  him, 
and  Milton  at  fifty-two  had  to  see  all  the  hopes  of  his 
party  shattered.  And,  tragedy  of  tragedies,  Beethoven 
became  stone  deaf.  The  writer  does  not  attempt  to 
work  out  these  points,  but  if  human  happiness  is 
anyone's  concern  the  necessary  spiritual  apparatus  for 
supplying  it  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  devised, 
the  Church's  few  hints  being  enormously  supplemented. 

The  realm  of  civic  duty  is  in  equal  need  of  conquest. 
The  average  youth  knows  nothing  of  politics  except 
what  he  learns  from  the  halfpenny  press  with  its 
eternal  •'  plots "  by  Germans  or  the  opposite  party, 
its  "  great  speeches  "  by  fifth-rate  orators,  its  "  great 
victories "  that  are  little  better  than  defeats,  its 
'•dramatic  situations"  that  occur  every  month.  Again, 
there  are  difiiculties,  but  again  much  can  be  done. 
All  new  legislation  should  be  expounded  by  our  edu- 
cational system,  whatever  imrty  is  in  j^oiver.  The  facts 
of  parliamentary  procedure  should  be  known,  so  that 
merely  wrecking  amendments  and  academic  resolutions 

*  "  J'ai  cherch^  un  refuge  dans  la  religion ;  pendant  quelque  temps,  elle 
a  tromp6  mon  besoin  d'affection ;  elle  n'a  pu  le  calmer  et  ne  m'a  laiss6  qu'une 
deception  et  une  rancune  de  plus."— Les  Troia  FtlUi,  IV.  vii. 

-  K2 
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may  not  be  misunderstood.  The  insignificance  of  bye- 
elections,  which  Disraeli  experienced  to  his  loss  in 
1880  and  almost  every  statesman  since  has  confirmed ; 
the  equal  collapse  of  the  glowing  hopes  held  out  by 
one  party  and  of  the  frightful  disasters  predicted  by 
another  in  the  event  of  this  or  that  legislation ;  these, 
and  dozens  of  other  matters,  should  be  taught  somehow 
and  somewhere  by  our  educational  institutions. 

Perhaps,  above  all,  there  is  need  of  teaching  true  rever- 
ence for  the  arts.     At  present,  the  state  of  our  theatres 
and  places  of  amusement  is  a  disgrace,  not  because  of  the 
immorality  they  encourage — for  they  encourage  little — but 
because  of  their  frivolity  and  unworthiness.     Hardly  any- 
where do  people  listen  to  music  with  the  rapt  and  grateful 
attention  that,  if  honest  music,  it  deserves.  There  is  chatter, 
there  is  laughter,  there  is  tobacco  smoke  .  .  .  and  the  other 
arts  are  even  more  despised  than  music.     The  great^lesson 
contained  in  Schiller's  poem  Die  Kilnstler  is  nowhere  tauglit 
and  nowhere  understood.     It  is  the  artist,  whether  as  in- 
ventor of  fire  or  of  words,  whether  as  the  maker  of  songs 
or  of  temples,  or  whether,  above  all,  as  prophet  of  new 
thoughts,  to  whom  man's  gratitude  should  be  proffered, 
in  an  attitude  of  little  less  than  worship. 
"Berauscht  von  dem  errung'nen  Sieg, 
Verlerne  nicht,  die  Hand  zu  preisen, 
Die  an  des  Lebens  odem  Strand 
Den  weinenden  verlass'nen  Waisen, 
Des  wilden  Zufalls  Beute,  fand, 
Die  friihe  schon  der  kiinft'gen  Geisterwiirde, 
Dein  junges  Herz  im  stillen  zugekehrt, 
Und  die  befleckende  Begierde 
Von  deinem  zarten  Busen  abgewehrt. 
Die  Giitige,  die  deine  Jugend 
In  hohen  Pflichten  spielend  unterwies, 
Und  das  Geheiraniss  der  erhab'nen  Tugend 
In  leichten  Riitsehi  dich  erraten  liess."* 
""  *DieKv,n$Uer    (The  Artists).  ' 
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It  is  in  the  presence  of  the  true  artist — and  true  artists 
in  deeds  and  words,  if  not  in  tone  and  colour,  exist  in 
all  ranks  of  life — that  formulas  like  "life,"  "growth," 
"  creation,"  "  worship,"  and  "  divinity "  cease  to  be 
remote  or  meaningless.  Yet  it  is  the  rarest  thing  for 
our  youth  to  be  ever  taught  their  obligations.  Ask  a 
class  for  the  names  of  any  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, and  beyond  a  reference  to  Nelson,  or  Lipton,  or 
the  latest  supporter  of  a  local  hospital,  few  or  none 
will  be  forthcoming. 

-Broadly,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  vast  regions  of  moral 
attainment  remain  unexplored  by  modern  peoples.  "Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  "  the  things  which  are  possible  on  this 
earth."  Family  life,  social  life,  the  common  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  art  by  the  members  of  the  same  household 
or  community — these  things  may,  in  the  future,  supply 
rapturous,  voluptuous  pleasures  compared  with  which 
gambling  and  intemperance,  which  seem  already  tedious 
to  people  of  culture,  will  seem  then  the  very  quintessence 
of  dulness.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent,  even  now,  the 
passengers  in  our  traracars  discussing,  on  their  morning 
journeys,  in  place  of  the  latest  cricket  or  gambling  news, 
the  relative  merits  of  Dante  and  Milton.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent,  even  now,  our  working  men  from  knowing 
every  plant  in  the  parks,  if  not  in  the  lields,  quite  as 
minutely  as  the  chances  of  every  racehorse  for  the  year. 

There  is,  at  least,  nothing  to  prevent  these  and  a 
thousand  other  advances  except  that,  in  our  unimagina- 
tiveness,  timidity,  and  egoism  we  delude,  or  try  to 
d  lude,  ourselves  and  others  into  the  belief  that  we 
already  possess  an  adequate  system  of  moral  or  religious 
education.  The  position  is  much  the  same  as  the  posi- 
tion  of   medicine  several  centuries  ago.      Wliy  seek  to 

*  The  reference  here  (I.  Cor.  ii.  9-10),  as  Robertson  of  Brighton  points  out 
(quoted  by  Raymont,  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Education),  is  to  moral  conquests 
on  this  earth,  not  in  tlie  skies. 
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improve  sanitation  and  the  art  of  healing  when  theie 
was  a  highly  organised  system  of  sacred  shrines  in 
every  part  of  Europe  ?  The  very  attempt  was  sugges- 
tive of  impiety,  and  many  a  Vesalius  was  victimised  in 
making  it.     Education  is  now  where  medicine  was  then. 

Summing  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  say  that 
there  are  very  grave  omissions,  grave  inadequacies,  in 
every  existent  system  of  moral  or  religious  education^ 
We  do  not  supply  children,  youtlis,  or  adults  with 
adequate  guidance,  even  of  a  cold  and  formal  kind^ 
for  the  tasks  of  life,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are 
pseudo-educationists  who  imagine  that  such  guidance 
is  unnecessary  or  impertinent. 

Of  the  other  great  crime  of  modern  education,  this 
time  a  crime  of  commission,  comparatively  little  will,  on 
careful  consideration,  here  be  said.  The  reasons  why 
many  pages  of  exposition  and  concrete  detail  are  to  be 
omitted  are  three  in  number.  First,  that  to  include 
them  would  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  book 
from  administration  to  pedagogy  ;  second,  that  the 
writer  has  come  to  see  that  the  whole  question  of 
religious  instruction  is  a  question  of  "  appreciation," 
and  that,  as  the  modern  school  has  hardly  learnt 
how  to  confer  an  appreciation  of  music  or  poetry,  it  is 
unfair  to  blame  it  for  not  knowing  how  to  confer  an 
appreciation  of  more  difficult  things  than  these ;  thirds 
that  he  is  unprotected  by  anonymity  and  unfortified  by 
the  courage  which  retirement  from  office  has  given  to 
three  government  inspectors. 

A  few  things,  however,  he  would  say.  There  is  an 
element  of  *'  vileness "  in  the  man  who  wishes  "  to 
mould  a  child's  character,"  who,  with  a  plastic  brain 
committed  to  his  charge,  resolves  that  he  will  insert  in 
it  and  nail  down  in  its  substance  dogmas  which  all  men 
doubt  at  times,  and  which  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
always  doubted  or   explained   away  as  •'  subjectively " 
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true.  The  man  who  does  this,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  or,  using  another  kind  of  dogma,  Secularist, 
is  invariably  an  egoist ;  maybe  a  professional  egoist, 
maybe  an  egoist  of  opinion.  It  is  at  Jiis  behest  that 
the  teacher  in  almost  every  school  in  England  is  directed 
to  teach  many  a  thing  which  is  historically  untrue,  and 
it  is  because  of  his  "malignant  egoism"  that  no  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  work  of  moral  education. 

Mainly,  but  not  entirely.  The  man  has  hold  of  a 
fnxgment  of  truth  after  all.  "Vile"  thing  though  it  is  to 
implant  prejudices  in  a  child,  some  prejudices  we  must 
implant ;  indeed,  among  the  chief  functions  of  educa- 
tion, if  we  are  to  believe  Bagley,  is  the  conferring  of 
attitudes,  perspectives,  tastes  and  prejiulices  !■'' 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  rock  upon  which  so 
many  educationists,  including  Mr.  Holmes,  are  broken. 
They  feel  the  "  vileness  "  of  invading,  desolating,  and 
•dominating  the  child's  fresh  mind;  they  realise,  perhaps, 
the  all-importance  of  mental  growth  and  life,  which  are 
the  very  opposites  of  "prejudice";  and  in  re-action — 
almost  the  only  kind  of  educational  activity  that  exists 
in  England — they  say,  *'  Let  the  child  alone."  But 
this  policy,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  connection,!  is 
hardly  less  mean  and  is  decidedly  more  impracticable 
than  the  other. 

It  is  exactly  here  that  Bergson  has  shown  that  wonder- 
ful intellectual  balance — not  the  cowardly  balance  of 
<;ompromise,  but  the  balance  of  a  man  of  genius  who  has 
never  lost  touch  with  reality — wliich  may  save  education 
from  the  curse  of  a  barren  futility.  Bergson,  tlie  very 
apostle  of  life,  freedom,  and  "  creativeness,"  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  rigid  determinism  dominates  most  of 
man's  affairs,  and  that  to  call  him  a  machine  is  to  call 
him  what  in  nine  actions  out  of  ten  he  is.  The  mechanical 
side  of  man,  his  dead  side,  the  side  where  his  habits  and 

♦  Above,  p.  449.  t  Pp.  198-200. 
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prejudices  lie,  is  thus  of  vast  importance.  It  may  giva 
support  and  stability  to  life,  though  it  may,  too,  if  life 
has  ceased,  breed  egoism,  phariseeism  and  the  rest.  An 
education  which  ignores  it  is  thus  pitiably  futile.  If 
advocates  of  pure  reason,  untrammelled  life,  glorious 
growth,  ignore  it,  they  are  ignoring  the  very  conditions 
which  make  possible  reason,  life,  and  growth.  The 
oyster  grows  inside  a  dead  shell ;  men  live  inside  dead 
walls ;  the  brain  lives  inside  a  dead  skull ;  mental  life 
exists  amid  dead  institutions ;  thought  is  supported  by 
dead  words  and  dead  memories,  for  apperception  means 
the  entrance  of  past  experiences  into  the  living  present. 
Take  away  the  mechanical  element,  and  the  non- 
mechanical  element  will  perish. 

This  is  what  was  meant  by  the  closing  illustration 
of  the  last  chapter.  The  stream  of  life  pursuing  its  path 
into  the  unpredictable  future  takes  its  shape,  and  may 
take  much  of  its  character  from  the  dead  structures 
erected  on  its  banks  or  in  its  midst.  In  those  structures 
it  may  discern  the  former  workings  of  the  creative 
impulse  still  active  in  itself ;  nay,  so  powerful  may  the 
impulse  be  that  new  stores  of  energy  may  be  mysteriously 
generated  when  the  new  and  the  old,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  face  each  other  for  a  moment. 

If,  in  other  words,  education  is  to  do  its  best  for  the 
mental  growth  of  the  child,  it  must  organise  a  vast 
mechanical  apparatus  which  will  drive  growth  along  its 
most  advantageous  lines,  and,  in  doing  so,  may  actually 
prevent  growth  along  other  lines.  The  man  who,  after 
countless  blunders,  discovers,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  certain 
truths  he  ought  to  have  known  at  twenty,  has  waste. I 
forty  years  of  life — or  education  has  wasted  them  for 
him.  Heuristic  methods — "finding-out"  methods — of 
the  kind  advocated  in  science  teaching  by  Professor 
Armstrong,  and  in  moral  teaching  apparently  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  are   thus   grossly   uneconomical.      There   is   a. 
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place  for  them  in  education,  but  not  a  large  place.  The 
need  is  for  growth  in  neiv  directions,  not  in  old.  We  want 
to  be  mechanical  as  efficiently  as  possible  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  nature  in  order  to  be  divinely  free  in  the 
other  part  with  which  we  apperceive  and  create.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  want  to  mechanise  our  children.  We, 
indeed,  want  them  to  be  free,  we  want  them  to  grow,  we 
want  them  to  live,  and  we  liate  the  man  and  despise 
him  as  "  vile  "  who,  dead  himself,  wishes  others  to  dance 
attendance  on  him  in  a  fellowship  of  the  dead;  who, 
having  closed  his  mind,  is  comfortable  only  with  those 
whose  minds  are  equally  closed.  His  motives  and  ours 
are  different.  We  love  mechanism  because  it  may  set 
life  free;  he  loves  mechanism  l^ecause  it  may  finally 
encroach  on  Ufe  and  destroy  it.  The  distinction  is  surely 
clear,  and  yet  how  many  educationists  cannot  see  it ! 

Eeason  needs  memory,  apperception  needs  appercep- 
tion material,  growth  needs  foundations,  life  needs  food. 
To  hurl  a  modern  youth  into  the  welter  of  the  world 
without  any  firm  supports  within,  may  seem  splendid  to 
the  advocates  of  Freedom,  Self- Expression,  and  Self- 
Eealisation,  it  seems  fatuous  to  the  present  writer. 

Education  is  called  upon  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 
There  is  something  right  even  in  the  narrowest  ecclesi- 
astical view,  for  that  view  has  recognised  the  importance 
of  ritual,  memory,  and  the  like — of  supports,  warm  and 
intimate  as  a  mother's  or  a  maiden's  breast,  for  the  home- 
less soul  of  man.  There  is  something  right  in  the  most 
audacious  advocacy  of  growth,  life  and  progress ;  the 
maiden's  breast  must  sometimes  be  deserted,  and  the 
soul  must  sigh  forth  its  "  Excelsior  "  and  follow  its  own 
star  even  up  to  death  and  darkness.  We  need,  in  fact, 
a  system  of  moral  education  that  will  supply  both  sup- 
port and  inspiration,  will  employ  the  past  and  beckon 
towards  the  future.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  such  a 
system  exist. 
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Instead,  then,  of  professing  an  educational  philosophy 
that  is  infinitely  audacious  on  paper  and  infinitely  barren 
in  practice,  we  must  profess  a  philosophy  that  is  at 
once  frankly  and  immensely  conservative  and  frankly  and 
immensely  futurist.  "  The  school  must  stand  sponsor  for 
the  coniervation  and  transmission  of  every  valuable  item 
of  experience,  every  usable  fact  or  principle,  every  tiniest 
perfected  bit  of  technical  skill,  every  significant  ideal  or 
prejudice  that  the  race  has  acquired  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
struggle,  and  sufi'ering,  and  effort.""-  Such  is  the  con- 
servative function  of  the  school.  And  the  futurist  func- 
tion is  defined  by  the  same  v^riter.  "  A  vista  of  hope 
entirely  undreamt  of  stretched  out  [when  evolution  was 
discovered]  before  the  race.  If  the  tremendous  leverage 
of  the  untold  milleniums  of  brute  and  savage  ancestry 
could  be  overcome,  even  in  slight  measure,  by  a  few 
short  centuries  of  intelligence  and  reason,  what  might 
not  happen  in  a  few  more  centuries  of  increasing  light  ?  "t 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  be  to  supply  such  a  system  as  this  out  of  the 
chaos  and  the  void  of  present-day  conditions.  The  nation 
that  does  it  first  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  other 
nations;  the  city  that  does  it  first  the  gratitude  of 
other  cities ;  and  if  that  city  should  chance  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  nation  that  has  daughter  nations  of  her 
own,  who  are  feeling  for  the  light  and  finding  none, 
they  will  call  her  blessed  for  having  shown  them 
the  way. 

It  may  still  be  replied  that  this  task,  in  its  moral 
aspects,  has  already  been  done. 

And,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  system  of  biblical  instruction 
in  Council  Schools  represents  a  genuine  attempt  of  honest 
men  to  find  a  basis  for  the  moral  instruction  of  children 
less  narrow  than  other  systems,  it  is  really  a  remarkable 
and  indeed   a  noble  thing;   so  far,  in  other  words,  as 

•  Bagley,  Craftsmanship,  p.  84.  +  Op.  eit.,  p.  36. 
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it  is  alive.  Errors,  inadequacies  can  be  forgiven  if  there 
is  life. 

But  living  things  grow;  a  living  educational  institution 
calls  forth  discussion,  stimulates  suggestion,  and  is  con- 
stantly, or  at  least  periodically,  revised  and  improved. 
If  biblical  instruction  were  a  living  thing  we  should  hear 
of  monographs  dealing  with  it,  conferences  reporting  on 
it,  material  illustrative  of  it  being  collected  and  codified. 
Of  such  signs  of  life  there  is  no  trace.  Signs  of  death  are 
not  lacking,  the  worst  being  that  egoism,  which  gathers 
protectively  and  menacingly  around  every  ecclesiastical 
and  professional  system,  has  brought  up  its  watchful 
and  suspicious  battalions,  and  placed  them  around  this. 
Biblical  instruction  must  not  be  criticised,  and  must  not 
be  improved. 

Now  death  produces  death,  just  as  life  produces  life. 
Mr.  Holmes  traces  to  our  giving  of  "formal  and  mechani- 
cal instruction"  in  religious  subjects  "the  depression  of 
the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  children  of  England  to  a 
point  which  threatens  the  extinction  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  nation.""-  As  to  the  respective  merits  of  denomi- 
national and  undenominational  instruction,  he  makes  but 
little  distinction;  both  types  are  "paganising  the  masses," 
while  the  churches,  admitting  that  the  paganisation  is 
proceeding  apace,  "  have  recourse  to  any  explanation,  how- 
ever far-fetched  and  fantastic,  rather  than  acknowledge 
that  it  is  the  scripture  lesson"  in  the  one  kind  of  school, 
and  the  catechism  and  scripture  lesson  in  the  other,  that 
are  producing  the  result. 

Though,  broadly  speaking,  Mr.  Holmes  is  justified  in 
impeaching  the  methods  that  prevail  during  religious 
instruction  in  schools,  he  is  not  altogether  a  reliable 
guide  on  such  matters  for  reasons  which  we  have 
already  seen.  He  has  no  constructive  policy,  and  he 
has  perhaps  failed  to  realise  that,  though  the  average 

""  "  What  I»  and  Wliat  Might  Be,  p.  100. 
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school  lesson  is  a  very  mediocre  one,  and  frequently 
produces  no  real  interest  in  serious  things,  the  lessons 
may  leave  a  residuum  of  apperception  power  to  which, 
if  we  had  an  efHcient  system  of  adult  education,  appeal 
might  be  made.  Names  like  David,  Amos,  and  Jesus 
are  not  quite  meaningless  and  are  not  entirely  despoiled  of 
interest  and  charm  by  school  lessons.  But  the  broad 
facts  are  as  Mr.  Holmes  has  stated  them.  Considering 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  our  lessons  are  slovenly^ 
mediocre,  and  unworthy ;  are  scamped  if  the  Diocesan 
examination  is  over ;  are  interrupted  by  inquiries  into 
absence  or  lateness  or  by  the  distribution  of  scholastic 
materials  ;  are  vitally  injured  by  the  use  of  "  the  worst 
arranged,  worst  illustrated,  and  worst  printed  book  in 
the  world,"  namely,  the  unabridged  Bible,  with  its  com- 
plete absence  of  devices  to  show  poetry,  parallelism, 
or  dramatic  dialogue;  and  by  a  score  of  defects  of  his- 
torical truthfulness  and  pedagogical  method  which  the 
writer  has  here  omitted  to  specify  for  the  reasons  above 
given.  Are  these  lessons  characterised  by — let  us  not 
say  originality,  imagination,  subtlety — are  they  charac- 
terised by  dignity  and  graciousness  ?  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  are  not,  and  every  one  knows 
they  are  not.  Yet  dignity  and  graciousness  are  the 
minimum  we  have  a  right  to  demand. 

The  present  writer  would  therefore  urge  upon  such 
of  our  administrators  and  teachers  as  have  no  egoistic 
ends  to  serve,  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  far-seeiiig, 
steady,  constructive  work  luhich  will  ultimately,  even  if 
we  never  live  to  see  it,  solve  the  religious  controversy  so 
far  as  it  touches  the  school.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
honourable or  ignominious  in  frankly  assigning  large 
powers  to  the  churches  as  a  temporary  expedient.  But 
there  is  something  both  dishonourable  and  ignominious- 
in  folding  our  hands  and  defending  the  perpetuity  of 
such  an  arrangement.      After  all,  there  must  be  truth 
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somewhere  on  such  questions  as  the  sacraments  and  the- 
Bible  and  evolution;  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  opposite 
systems  being  permanently  installed  is  to  admit  that 
our  vision  and  our  courage  are  feeble  indeed/'' 

In  bringing  this  book  to  an  end,  the  writer  would 
make  some  practical  suggestions,  in  full  confidence  that, 
sooner  or  later,  large  schemes  of  constructive  work  will 
have  to  be  undertaken,  and  that  every  reader  will  be  a])lo 
to  contribute  sometliing,  though,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  an  episode,  a  quotation,  or  a  hint,  to  the  realisation 
of  these  schemes. 

Let  him,  then,  make  a  note  of  everything  he  comes 
across  that  has  civic,  moral  or  spiritual  signifiance,  every 
error  that  child  or  man  commits,  every  trouble  that 
assails,  every  book,  passage,  poem,  song,  deed,  ceremony, 
device,  that  has  proved  or  may  prove  helpful.  Sooner 
or  later,  a  text-book  of  ethics  and  civics,  the  work  of 
a  thousand  collaborators,  will  have  to  be  produced,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  series  of  such  text-books,  with  their 
scope  extending  far  beyond  childhood. 

Needless  to  say,  these  text-books  will  not  necessarily 
be  for  direct  use  by  teacher,  organiser,  preacher,  or  the- 
like,  but  they  wnll  supply  the  background  of  system 
and  completeness  which  is  at  present  utterly  lacking  in 
our  educational  arrangements. 

The  Bible  must  be  gone  through ;  every  passage  andeveiy 
incident  of  educational  value  must  be  catalogued  under 
several  separate  headings,  form,  content,  etc.      Material 

'*'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer  i-egrets  that  one  of  our  most  influential 
educationists  who,  for  several  reasons,  deserves  the  nation's  gratitude,  seems 
to  be  permanently  committed  to  the  latter  policy.  In  the  Report  on  Moral  InstruC' 
tion  and  Traming  in  Srhools  and  in  The  licligiotis  Question  in  Public  Education 
(published  1908  and  1911  respectively;  Mr.  Sadler  edits  the  former  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Athelstan  Riley,  the  latter),  Mr. 
Michael  Sadler  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  diversity  of  schools.  To  establish 
universal  "  undenominationalism  "  seems  to  him  undesirable  even  if  it  were 
possible.  Certainly  that  system  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  any  other 
system.  But  the  true  policy,  the  present  writer  conceives,  is  to  collaborate  in 
devising  a  scheme  finer  tlian  anything  at  present  in  existence.  Things  may  well 
remain  as  they  are  while  we  work  at  that,  but  tliey  need  noi  remain  as  they 
are  for  ever. 
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that  is  suitable  for  childhood,  for  adolescence,  for  middle 
age,  and  for  old  age  must  be  separately  collected,  as  also 
that  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  only  for  specific  circum- 
stances of  life.  This  task  once  done,  the  teacher  will 
know  his  own  resources,  and  the  makers  of  syllabuses, 
and  the  framers  of  the  liturgy  to  be  presently  considered, 
will  know  theirs. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Though  the  Bible  might  be 
used  far  more  effectively  than  it  is,  its  wealtli  of  illustra- 
tive material  being  enormous,  it  cannot  possibly  illustrate 
or  enforce  all  moral  principles.  One  example  of  this  lias 
already  been  given — the  example  of  gambling ;  and  even  if, 
by  main  force,  this  vice  could  receive  treatment  in  connec- 
tion with  such  subjects  as  theft,  there  would  still  remain 
untouched  vast  realms  of  moral  and  civic  endeavour;  our 
duty  towards  art  and  knowledge,  for  example. 

Before,  however,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  have  done  the  smallest  justice  even  to  the  Bible,  we 
must  at  least  have  gone  systematically  (1)  through  the 
needs  of  modern  life  and,  as  already  said,  (2)  through  the 
Bible  itself,  and  seen  how  many  of  the  former  are  dealt 
with,  nearly  or  remotely,  by  the  latter.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  many  fine  parts  of  the  Bible  which  no  child  and 
no  adult  ever  reads  or  hears  of ;  but  the  writer  believes 
that,  even  when  we  have  ransacked  the  Bible  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  its 
teachings,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  illustrations  from  other 
sources.  In  this  connection  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  J,  Gould 
is  of  priceless  educational  value.  Not  only  in  his  several 
books  of  Moral  Lessons,  but  in  his  Children's  Plutarch  and 
his  Youth's  Noble  Path  has  he  shown  how  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  (Greece,  Eome,  India)  can  contribute 
to  the  needs  of  moral  education,  each,  to  some  extent, 
supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the  others. 

It  is  exactly  here  that  Catholicism  shows  to  some 
advantage  over  Protestantism,  and  all  the  developments 
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of  the  latter.  Catholicism  professes  not  only  to  supply 
a  systematic  chart  of  life,  but  to  employ  for  its  own 
purposes  pagan  and  other  contributions  to  the  art  of 
living.  The  claim  is  more  than  the  reality,  but  the 
point  itself  comes  out  with  some  clearness  in  Dante's 
Purgatorio,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  treatises  on  moral 
education.  What  means  are  employed  to  purify  the  peni- 
tents of  the  Hill  of  Cleansing  from  their  sins  ?  Symbolic 
actions,  voices  crying  scriptural  texts  into  the  ear,  and, 
above  all,  typical  episodes,  taken  in  equal  number  from 
sacred  and  from  profane  history.  Wliat  Mr.  Gould  is 
doing  in  the  twentieth  century  was  a  part  of  Dante's 
scheme  in  the  fourteenth ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  posi- 
tion which  I,' ante  assigns  to  Vergil,  making  the  pagan 
poet  a  guide  to  truth  hardly  less  important  than  the 
other  guide  who  succeeded  him,  modern  education  can 
learn  much. 

But  classical  and  religious  literature  are  not  the  only 
sources  from  which  to  draw.  One  of  the  suggestions 
for  "codification"  contained  in  a  previous  chapter  was 
intended  to  lead  to  a  definite  exploitation  of  such  con- 
temporary literature  as  possesses  power  to  awaken, 
illuminate,  and  guide  the  conscience.  Esther  Waters 
has  already  been  referred  to;  some  of  the  stories  in 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets,  particularly,  perhaps,  the  heart- 
rending tragedy  entitled  "  Behind  the  Shade,"  could  be 
employed  to  teach  lessons  of  tolerance  and  charity. 
Even  the  newspaper  can  contribute  its  quota.  Vast, 
indeed,  might  be  the  moral  effects  if  we  knew  how  to 
employ  aright  our  immense  stores  of  existent  material ; 
in  point  of  fact  it  remains  uncodified  and  unused,  and 
its  very  amount  we  do  not  know. 

Poetry,  biography,  great  books,  great  religions,  must 
all  be  ransacked,  and  as  we  ransack  them  we  ourselves 
shall  learn  much — new  moral  and  educational  vistas  will 
open  up  before  us. 
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But  after  this  has  been  done,  or  while  it  is  being  done, 
another  and  more  creative  task  will  beckon. 

What  was  it  that  kept  the  unbelieving  Faust  from  con- 
summating the  suicide  on  which  he  had  resolved  ?  The 
religious  instruction  he  had  received?  That  instruction 
was  probably  wooden  and  conventional;  if  the  thought  of 
it  had  entered  his  head  he  would  merely  have  lifted  the 
goblet  of  poison  to  his  lips  with  more  cynical  expedition 
than  ever.  It  was  a  mass  of  solemn  memories  from  the 
Easters  of  his  childhood  that  surged  into  the  mind  of  the 
would-be  suicide  on  the  hearing  of  the  bells.  And  tlie 
present  writer  ventures  to  say  that  mass-memories  of  this 
kind  will  have  to  be  employed  in  our  systems  of  moral 
education,  though  not,  of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of  direct 
moral  instruction,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  indirect  moral 
instruction  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  not  to  the 
neglect  of  training  in  practical  habits. 

Does  anyone  imagine,  does  even  the  most  fanatical 
supporter  of  present  day  methods  of  religious  instruction 
imagine,  that  the  memory  of  those  lessons  will  be  so 
sweet  as  to  save  one  person  out  of  a  thousand  from  a 
single  sin  ?  No  doubt  some  moral  effect  is  produced  by 
skilful  teachers,  particularly  if  they  appeal  to  the  reason 
• — the  present  writer  would  be  the  last  to  deny  this — but 
the  question  of  reason  is  not  here  under  consideration  ;  it 
was  not  reason  that  held  Faust  back,  it  was  gracious 
meiiwry. 

"  Erinnrung  halt  mich  nun  mit  kindlichem  Gefiihle 
Vom  letzten,  ernsten  Schritt  zuriick.''-'^ 

Is  the  memory  of  the  modern  religious  lesson,  whether 
in  Church  school  or  Council  school,  ever  likely  to  work 
this  miracle  ?  The  most  we  can  say  is  that  in  the  case  of 
the  instruction  given  by  a  few  women  teachers  and  still 
fewer  men  teachers  something  of  the  kind  is  not  absolutely 
impossible. 

♦  I.  Faust  I. 
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We  are  face  to  face  with  the  unsolved  problem  of 
appreciation.  The  moral  or  religious  lesson,  it  is  often 
said,  should  not  be  like  other  lessons ;  it  should  possess 
a  special  elevation  of  its  own.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
always  is  like  other  lessons,  and  some  critics  would  say 
that,  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  advantage  is  witli  the 
others. 

The  writer  suggests,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  field  in 
which  the  creative  efforts  of  educationists  may  acliieve 
great  and,  perhaps,  immortal  results,  and  make  the  early 
decades  of  this  century  famous  in  the  history  of  ideas,  and 
the  mother-land  of  the  Britisli  race  a  light  to  daughter, 
and  even  alien,  lands.  This  field  of  work  is  tlie  devising 
of  a  school  ritioal  or  school  liturgy,  in  which  no  word 
will  be  consciously  false  to  history  or  science;  which 
will  alienate  no  teacher,  because  it  will  impose  no  test  or 
strain ;  which,  by  its  grandeur,  cliastity,  and  suggestive- 
ness,  will  rule  with  a  gracious  and  unifying  despotism 
over  the  mind,  and  will  touch  all  life ;  which,  for  furtlier 
direct  instruction,  will  supply  a  l)asis  firmly  rooted  in  tlie 
mysteriousabyssesof  the  memory  of  childliood;  and  whicli, 
in  fine,  may  ultimately  solve  the  "  religious  difficulty  "  by 
supplying  something  equal  to  the  best  that  any  church 
has  hitherto  devised.  . 

The  establishment  of  an  Empire  Day  celebration  is 
the  first  step  in  this  direction.  We  need,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  impressive  ceremony  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
To  some  extent  an  anniversary  basis  might  be  adopted 
in  planning  these  ceremonies,  the  birthdays,  or  the  great 
days,  of  certain  of  the  world's  benefactors  being  chosen 
for  the  celebration  of  their  deeds.  But  this  basis  would 
not  alone  be  sufi&cient.  Seasonal  conditions,  great  ideals 
(health,  civics),  and  so  on,  would  need  recognition,  and 
some  celebrations  would  be  movable  and  contingent, 
e.g.,  the  death  of  a  pupil  or  master,  the  coming  of  a  new 
master.  .    .    .   On  these  matters  we  should  have  to  learn 
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some  things  from  the  Church  and,  perhaps,  from  the= 
history  of  ceremonial  in  general. 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  premature  detail  with  regard 
to  an  institution  not  yet  in  existence.  Experiment  and 
experience  would  have  to  decide  much.  The  following 
suggestions  may,  however,  be  proffered  : — 

(1)  A  series  of  impressive  and  immortal  passages  from 
the  Bible,  and  from  the  great  literatures  of  the  world, 
sacred  and  secular,  would  have  to  be  woven  together 
Eiround  appropriate  themes.  Some  of  these  passages, 
because  of  their  absolutely  supreme  worth,  would  recur 
frequently,  others  less  frequently;  but  all  would  gradually 
engrave  themselves  on  the  memory  and  be  an  admirable 
means  of  approach,  not  only  during  childhood  but  during 
the  whole  of  life,  to  the  discussion  of  serious  questions. 
In  the  school  itself  these  passages  would  be  read  with 
all  possible  impressiveness  by  one  of  the  teachers,  or 
sometimes  by  a  competent  outsider.  Clergy,  doctors, 
and  others  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  take  part  in  this 
function,  and  would  both  confer  and  receive  benefit  in 
doing  so. 

(2)  Eather  more  difficult  to  devise,  particularly  in  view 
of  our  British  dislike  of  "show,"  would  be  a  series  of 
symbolic  ceremonies.  We  have,  at  present,  saluting  the 
flag  and  kneeling ;  but  hints  for  enlarging  the  list  are 
obtainable  from  various  sources.  Mr.  Kendell  Harris 
has  devised  a  liturgy  for  an  adult  "  settlement  "  with 
which  he  is  connected ;  the  three  ceremonies  here  are 
seasonal,  and  are  based  on  the  skylark,  the  rose,  and 
the  falling  leaf.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  St.  Louis,  has  worked 
out  a  celebration  of  the  "graduation"  of  pupils,  their 
passing  out  into  the  world  after  a  high  school  course. 
It  is  legitimate  to  suggest  that  in  connection  with  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  man,  the  placing  of  a  wreath 
on  his  bust  or  picture  might  very  well  be  a  part  of  the 
function.      Still  more  valuable  hints  are  obtainable  from 
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Chapter  X.  of  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels,  where  Goethe 
discusses  the  "  Three  Reverences." 

The  actual  elal)oration  of  an  adequate  liturgy  would, 
in  any  case,  take  many  years,  and  even  when  com- 
pleted would  be  subject  to  periodical  revision.  The 
present  writer  would  only  urge  that  teachers  ami 
administrators  keep  their  minds  open  to  suggestions 
from  every  quarter.  If  they  do  this  the  right  sug- 
gestions will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  a  great,  artistic 
work  will  be  the  result. 

(3)  The  function  of  music  in  connection  with  the 
liturgy  would  be  all-important.  Comparatively  easy, 
though  necessitating  much  actual  study  and  labour, 
would  be  the  selection  of  songs  and  hymns  appro- 
priate to  each  ceremony.  Caller  Herrin'  and  The  Three 
Fishers  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  great  songs  illus- 
trative of  one  particular  theme.  Solo  music  and  chorus 
music  would  have  their  place  in  the  scheme.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  here,  again,  codification 
should  precede  selection.  Subject-matter  should  be 
the  main  principle  of  selection,  but  probably  not  the 
only  one. 

But  songs  and  hymns  do  not  exhaust  the  present 
subject.  Let  us  consider  the  situation  in  tlie  musical 
world. 

The  scores  of  old  oratorios,  operas,  and  orchestral  pieces 
constitute  a  mine  of  material,  of  worthless,  of  mediocre, 
but  some  of  high,  quality,  and  represent  the  hopes  and 
toils,  and  sometimes  the  genuine  inspiration  of  dead 
musicians.  Ever  year  this  mass  of  material  increases, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  orchestral  music 
(even  Beethoven's  symphonies  cannot  be  heard  in 
England  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  whole  year), 
the  hopes  are  deceived,  the  toils  are  thrown  away, 
and  the  inspiration  benefits  but  few.  Such  is  our 
appreciation  of  artists. 
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Meanwhile,  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  if  not 
all  classes,  are  perishing  for  lack  of  real  music.  Our 
"halls"  supply  them  with  hideous  and  unmelodious 
rubbish,  while  all  the  time  there  is  a  mass  of  melody 
awaiting  to  be  exploited. 

One  way  in  which  our  school  liturgy  would  acquire 
grace  and  dignity  would  be  by  the  selection  from  the 
mass  of  available  material  of  such  passages  as  deserve 
immortality.  The  writer  is  no  musician  and  does  not 
wish  to  dogmatise,  but  he  would  fain  know  why  such  a 
strain  as  the  following  can  only  be  heard  once  or  twice  a 
year  in  the  whole  of  Britain  ? 


Largo.  DvoiiAK.— Symphony  in  E  minor  (Op.  95). 

Cor  Anglais. 
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(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Lengnick  &  Co.,  London.) 

The  result  of  the  present  proposal  upon  the  artists 
themselves,  who,  as  already  said,  deserve  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  modern  society,  would  be  nothing  but 
inspiring  and  wholesome.  Many  of  them  are  pursuing 
the  downward  road  of  hack-work  or  paltry  work  because 
there  is  nowhere  an  institution  that  performs  a  steadying, 
selective,  and  preservative  function. 

The  writer  suggests,  therefore,  that,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  school  orchestras,  or  even  with  the  providing  of 
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school  pianofortes,  something  can  be  done  to  give  music 
And  musicians  their  proper  place  in  our  educational 
system. 

(4)  Such,  then,  would  be  the  fixed  elements  in  our  school 
liturgy.  But  besides  these  fixed  elements  (ceremonies, 
passages  from  the  Bible  and  other  literatui-e,  liymns,  songs, 
and  orchestral  pieces),  there  would  be  more  elastic  elements, 
addresses,  readings,  and  the  like.  And  besides  the  core  of 
fixed  material  there  would  be  a  much  larger  mass  of  alterna- 
tive material  to  be  used  occasionally,  and  tliis  would  l^e 
provided  in  companion  books,  full  of  hints  and  biograpliical 
and  explanatory  notes. 

If  the  reader  is  not  convinced  of  the  vast  educational 
utility,  extending  far  beyond  childliood,  of  such  a  liturgy 
as  the  one  outlined  above,  he  is  advised  to  read  again 
the  various  remarks'^  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  pre- 
sent proposals.  One  might  summarise  its  advantages 
as  follows: — 

(1)  The  associations  of  an  impressive  hturgy  are  happier 
than  those  of  lessons  of  a  conventional  and  perhaps 
slovenly  type. 

(2)  They  are  also  more  permanent,  because  a  liturgy 
would  have  a  classical  and  recurrent  form,  and  rhythm 
and  music  aid  retention. 

(3)  A  memory  basis  would  be  provided  for  expository 
lessons  on  the  matters  touched  upon  in  the  liturgy. 

(4)  The  actual  teaching  of  Hterature  and  other  subjects 
would  benefit  in  the  same  way  and  would  not  hang  in 
the  air. 

(5)  Politics  and  adult  life  generally  would  be  exalted 
by  the  fact  that  all  men  would  have  a  certain  common 
stock  of  memories. 

(6)  Family  life  would  be  helped  by  parts  of  the  liturgy 
supplying  the  needs  felt  by  many  parents  since  the  time 
when  "  family  worship  "  went  out  of  fashion. 

♦  Pp.  182-3  and  passim. 
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(7)  It  would  give  encouragement  to  artists,  particu- 
larly musicians,  and  would  open  up  vast  possibilities  for 
improving  the  musical  education  of  the  people. 

(8)  It  would  solve,  or  largely  solve,  the  religious 
controversy,  because  people  who  at  present  entirely 
refuse  to  be  impressed  by  the  bona  fides  and  the  value  of 
existent  systems  of  moral  instruction,  would  be  forced 
to  admit  the  grandeur  of  this. 
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Conclusion. 


In  these  closing  words  the  writer  would  seek  to  remove 
certain  obstacles  to  an  unprejudiced  understanding  of  a 
l)Ook  whose  appearance  will  probably  be  more  welcome  to 
some  administrators  than  they  will  choose  to  admit. 

The  Holmes  Circular,  whose  frequent  mention  may,  by 
this  time,  have  palled  on  the  reader,  was  not  the  fons  et 
origo  of  the  present  undertaking.  The  writer  had  realised 
before  that  document  appeared  that  a  need  had  grown  up, 
particularly  in  the  provinces,  for  administrational  reform, 
and  that  exhortations  to  teachers  were  useless  and  ratlier 
mean  unless  a  new  supply  of  motivation,  most  probably 
of  the  nabure  of  a  vista  of  promotion,  could  be  discovered 
or  created.  Accordingly,  in  October,  1910,  he  publislied 
anonymously  a  few  articles  which  discussed  tlie  possi- 
bility of  a  rota  system,  a  suggestion  book,  and  other 
devices  here  worked  out  into  greater  detail,  and  in  wiiich, 
too,  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  professional  egoism  were 
indicated.  The  whole  thing  was  a  hasty  6bauc1ie.  He 
liad  no  intention  of  following  up  the  subject  for  years,  but 
lic  lioped  that,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  it  would  receive 
more  adequate  treatment. 

Then  came,  in  ^larch,  1911,  the  Holmes  Circular, 
containing  the  stupefying  evidence  that  one  important 
official,  apparently  with  the  full  sympathy  of  many  col- 
leagues, had  deliberately  sought,  not  to  open  doors  of 
promotion,  not  to  lengthen  the  vista  of  the  teacher's  life, 
but  to  close  the  doors  and  to  shorten  the  vista.  If, 
therefore,  a  note  of  passion  is  detectable  in  any  of  the 
preceding  pages,  the  main  reason  is  that  the  Holmes 
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Circular  meant  more  to  the  writer  than  to  most  men^ 
that  its  treason  seemed  deeper- dyed,  the  pohcy  it  outlined 
more  fatuous.  Another  reason  will  be  found  in  the  fact, 
quite  obvious  to  the  writer  from  the  course  of  his  own 
studies,  that  whatever  the  public  schools  and  the  older 
universities  miglit  be  doing,  they  were  not  illuminating 
the  world  on  the  science  of  pedagogics,  that  the  real 
thinking  on  the  subject  was  being  done  elsewhere,  and 
some  of  the  best  in  our  country  by  ex-elementary  teachers 
like  Adams,  Gould,  Welton,  and  Winch.  Interest  was 
also  added  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  himself  was,  pre- 
sumably, one  of  the  104  persons  of  the  "  ex-elementary 
teacher  class  "  about  whom  very  few  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
colleagues,  despite  all  their  solicitude,  had  '•  a  good  word 
to  say." 

And  yet,  even  before  the  Circular  had  been  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Holmes's  book,  JVhat  Is  and  What  Might  Be,  it 
was  clear  that  the  animus  of  the  former  document  was 
not  really  against  the  teacher,  as  such,  but  against  the 
teacher  as  an  official.  "  No  inspector  ever  loved  teachers 
better  than  Mr.  Holmes  did.'"''  The  grievances  of  the 
inspectors,  uttered  by  three  voices,!  were,  first,  that  the 
officials  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  had  more 
power  than  themselves,  particularly  power  to  examine 
schools,  to  revise  the  reports  from  Whitehall,  and  to 
promote  teachers,  and,  second,  that  many  of  these  new 
officials  spoke  a  different  language,  lived  in  a  dififerent 
atmosphere,  represented  dififerent  "antecedents"  from 
theirs.  The  good-natured  freemasonry  generated  in  the 
common-rooms  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  broken  up ; 
the  new  officials  were,  in  many  cases,  ex-elementary 
teachers  and,  in  a  few  cases,  representatives  of  the  newer 
movements  in  educational  thought ;  with  neither  group 
could  the  government  inspector  feel  at  home,  and  with 

*  A.  J.  Swinburne,  Memories  of  a  School  Inspector,  p.  168. 
I  Messrs.  Holmes,  Sneyd-Kynnersley,  and  Swinburne. 
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the  former,  if  not  the  latter,  group,  ho  no  doubt  came  into 
occasional  conflict.  The  ex-elementary  teacher  fiercely 
hated  "  fads " ;  the  Board  of  Education,  in  excusable 
default  of  a  real  philosophy  of  education  and  of  a  far- 
reaching  constructive  policy,  had  nothing  but  fads,  good, 
mediocre,  or  bad,  to  exploit ;  hinc  ilia  hchrymce  I  And 
from  the  other  and  smaller  class  of  local  officials,  namely, 
those  who  knew  something  about  educational  psychology, 
the  cleavage  was  equally  great,  since  it  is  clear,  from 
the  writings  of  the  three  ex-inspectors  above  referred 
to,  that  the  latter  science  has  never  been  heard  of  at 
Whitehall. 

The  Circular,  then,  was  aimed  not  at  teachers,  but  at 
teachers  as  officials.  The  Board  of  Education  inspectors 
could  very  truthfully,  even  if  a  little  patronisingly,  speak 
of  teachers  as  their  "  vev}'  good  friends  " ;  the  teachers 
only  became  objectionable  when  they  became  individually 
influential  and  had  to  be  met  on  terms  of  equality.  That 
Mr.  Holmes  and  his  colleagues  were  sometimes  more 
enlightened  than  the  local  inspectors  is  likely  enough ; 
that  some  of  the  latter,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
may  have  manifested  "malignant  egoism"  in  their  atti- 
tudes and  acts,  is  equally  likely ;  but  the  intense  interest 
of  the  situation,  a  tragic  and  a  comic  interest  worthy  of 
a  greater  than  Moliere,  is  that  the  sin  of  the  inspectors 
who  condemned  them  was,  in  essence,  the  sin  of  the  ex- 
teachers;  it  was  again  the  sin  of  egoism,  though  taking 
the  different  form  of  snobbery  and  wounded  vanity. 
Patronage,  dear  to  all  our  hearts,  was  dear  to  them  also, 
too  dear  to  be  lost  without  a  struggle.  If  only  the  free- 
masonry could  be  restored  and  the  government  officials 
gossip  cheerily  with  local  officials,  and  decide  this  or  that 
teacher's  fate,  in  the  free  and  cosy  way  possible  only 
among  men  whose  "  antecedents  "  were  the  same !  How 
sad  to  find  no  one  but  the  clergyman  with  whom  to  con- 
verse, *'  the  only  available  man  possessed  of  the  two  quali- 
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lications  which  seem  ....  necessary  in  overlooking 
educational  schemes,  a  'varsity  education  and  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure."  Obviously  "  those  windy  substitutes 
for  a  'varsity  training — the  examination-won  B.A.,"  etc., 
could  not  be  regarded  as  "  anything  like  an  equivalent."* 

With  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Holmes's  book  on  educa- 
tion, supplemented,  in  the  present  instance,  by  his  books 
on  Buddha  and  Christ,  the  facts  of  the  situation  were  fairly 
clear.  We  were  fac3  to  face  with  a  thinker  who,  though 
battening  on  educational  fare  which  some  of  us  had  turned 
away  from  years  ago,  after  trying  it,  had  at  any  rate 
made  one  discovery  of  vast  educational  and  administrative 
importance,  namely,  the  omnipresence  of  egoism,  and  had 
emphasised  another  truth  of  vast  spiritual  importance, 
namely,  the  "  externalism "  of  western  religion,  that 
tendency  to  interpret  everything  in  terms  of  space  (a 
heaven  "  above  the  skies,"  an  "  ascension  into  heaven," 
etc.),  which  Bergson  had  similarly  found  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  philosophical  thought  on  questions  like  free 
will  and  causation.  In  these  expositions,  and  in  their 
practical  corollary,  the  need  for  a  growing,  living,  inward, 
spiritual  reform  of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  Mr.  Holmes 
was  on  firm  ground. 

But  as  he  suggested  no  administrative  remedies  for 
either  disease,  except  remedies  worse  than  the  diseases 
themselves,  and  as  the  necessity  for  administrational 
reform,  already  obvious  in  the  English  provinces,  was 
evidently  equally  great  in  high  quarters,  the  duty  pre- 
sented itself  in  clear  terms  to  the  present  writer,  though 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  books  like  this  brought  but 
small  pence  and  popularity  to  their  authors,  to  try  to 
follow  up  the  very  tentative  and  unsatisfactory  sugges- 
tions of  the  1910  articles. 

The  writer  will  not  venture  to  anticipate  all  the  critic- 
isms upon  his  work  that  may  be  forthcoming — some  of 

*  A.  J.  Swinburne,  Memories  of  a  School  Inspector,  pp.  64,  75. 
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them,  however,  have  been  already  anticipated  in  the  text 
— but  one  criticism  at  least  will  be  absent.  It  will  not 
be  said  that  he  has  sought  to  use  words  of  glozing  or 
flattery  relative  to  any  class  of  men  discussed — to  teacliers, 
to  officers,  or  to  educational  laymen.  If  any  criticism  is 
proflered,  it  will  be  tliat  too  censorious  a  view  of  human 
nature  has  been  taken.  Should,  however,  any  critic 
assert  that  the  writer's  real  sympathies  are  more  with 
the  first  of  those  groups  than  with  the  other  two,  he  will 
make  no  attempt  to  rebut  the  assertion. 

Three  criticisms  of  some  validity  may,  however,  1)6 
forthcoming. 

The  most  vital  fault  v^'hich  may  be  found  with  the 
book  will  be  the  ignoring  of  the  woman  teacher.  A 
chapter  dealing  with  her  was,  indeed,  designed,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  woman  deserves  not  a  chapter  but  a  whole 
volume  to  herself. 

The  second  criticism  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
■question.  "  Would  you,  yourself,"  someone  might  ask, 
'•  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  a  rota  system?  Are  you 
ambitious  of  class-room  work  ?  Is  your  plea  a  sincere 
one,  or  is  it  one  of  the  many  poses  in  wiiich  educa- 
tionists indulge?" 

The  answer  is  that  an  educationist  (politician,  the- 
ologian .  .  .)  should  sometimes  deliberately  seek  to  follow 
out  an  idea  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Usually,  of  course,  and 
particularly  in  England,  this  is  not  done.  We  follow  an 
idea  for  a  stage  or  two,  and  then  we  pause,  other  ideas 
competing  for  our  attention.  The  modern  Englishman's 
mind  thus  comes  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  truncated 
trains  of  thought,  half  of  which  are  implicitly  contra- 
dicted by  the  other  half.  The  present  work  is  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  an  idea  towards,  if  not  actually  to,  its  logical 
conclusion.     The  idea  itself  may,  however,  be  wrong. 

What  is  the  idea  ?  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that 
.set  forth  in  the  Holmes  Circular.     It  is  the  idea  that 
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teachers  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  inspectorate- 
The  writer  assumes  that  the  poUcy  of  exchision  is,  edu- 
cationally, fatuous ;  that  educational  administration  must 
not  merely  promote  a  few  teachers  (in  a  grudging  spirit), 
but  must  promote  many,  even  revolutionising  its  methods 
in  order  to  do  so ;  must  open  a  road  by  which  the  humblest 
teachers,  if  worthy,  can  reach  the  highest  administra- 
tive posts.  The  writer  assumes  that  this  is  true  (though 
reasons  are  also  given  in  support  of  this  assumption),  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  ask  what  follows  on  the  assumption. 
The  answer  will  be  found  briefly  outlined  in  the  central 
chapters  of  the  book,  XX.,  XXI.  and  XXII. 

Of  course  the  assumption  may  be  dubious  or  wrong. 
If  there  is  an  innate  and  sharply  marked  cleavage  of  men 
into  a  ruling  class  and  a  slave  class,  as  Aristotle  held  in 
ancient  times  and  Nietzsche  in  modern ;  or  if  the  task 
before  democracy  is  simply  too  heavy  for  it — a  quite 
arguable  thesis — and  if  a  ruling  class  has  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  manufactured,  and,  once  manufactured  (at  Eton 
or  elsewhere),  to  be  protected  from  invasion  by  circulars 
or  other  means ;  or,  thirdly,  if  the  teaching  profession^ 
having  denounced  the  Holmes  policy,  fails  to  see  the 
advantages  of  some  system  of  rotation,  on  either  of  these 
alternatives,  the  foundation-idea  of  the  book,  if  it  is  not 
removed,  at  any  rate  loses  its  immediate  importance. 

As  these  chapters  are  going  through  the  press  support 
to  some  of  its  proposals  comes,  unexpectedly,  from  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  constructive  thinkers  of  the  day.  In 
certain  Daily  Mail  articles  on  "  The  Labour  Unrest,"  May, 
1912,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
words : — 

"  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  scarcely  any  of  our  pre- 
conceptions about  the  way  work  must  be  done  .  .  .  will 
stand  an  exhaustive  scientific  analysis.  It  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  we  could  get  much  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  to  keep  our  community  going  in  far  more  toil-saving. 
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and  life-saving  ways  than  we  follow  at  the  present  time. 
So  far  seientific  men  have  clone  scarcely  anything  to  esti- 
mate under  what  conditions  a  man  works  best,  does  most 
work,  works  most  happily.  Suppose  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
case  that  a  man  always  following  one  occupation  throughout 
his  lifetime,  working  regularly  day  after  day  for  so  many 
hours,  as  most  wage-earners  do  at  the  px'esent  time,  doea 
not  nearly  so  much  or  nearly  so  well  as  he  would  do  if  he 
followed  first  one  occupation  and  then  another,  or  if  he  worked 
as  hard  as  he  possibly  could  for  a  definite  period  and  then 
took  holiday  ?  I  suspect  very  strongly,  indeed,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  in  certain  occupations,  teaching,  for  example,  or 
surgery,  a  man  begins  by  working  clumsily  and  awkwardly, 
that  his  interest  and  skill  rise  rapidly,  that,  if  he  is  really 
well  suited  in  his  profession,  he  may  presently  become  in- 
tensely interested  and  capable  of  enormous  quantities  of  his 
very  be-t  work,  and  that  then  his  interest  and  vigour  rapidly 
decline.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  is  true  of  most 
occupations,  of  coal-mining  or  engineering  or  brick-laying 
or  cotton-spinning.  The  thing  has  never  been  properly 
thought  about.  Our  civilisation  has  grown  up  in  a  hap- 
hazard kind  of  way,  and  it  has  been  convenient  to  specialise 
workers  and  employ  them  piecemeal.  But  if  it  is  true  that 
in  respect  of  any  occupation  a  man  has  his  period  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  then  we  open  up  a  whole  world  of  new  social 
possibilities." 

The  writer  is  prepared  to  be  told  that  a  rota  system  is 
impracticable,  even  if,  as  suggested,  it  be  held  in  the  firm 
hands  of  a  few  highly  capable  officials  who  would  prevent 
it  from  degenerating  into  an  unselective  routine  and 
would  be  held  responsible  if  incapacity  revealed  itself  at 
any  point  in  the  system.  But,  as  already  said,  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  follow  an  idea  on  to  its  implications. 
This  attempt  has  here  been  made,  and  as  one  of  the 
implications  of  a  rota  system  is  approximate  equality  in 
salaries,  the  latter  question  has  had  also  to  be  considered. 

On  this  subject  of  salaries  the  proposed  revolution 
receives  support  from  another  source,  namely,  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  mechanical  or  routine  work  and  artistic 
or  creative  work.  This  distinction  forces  us  to  ask  the 
question  whether  education  can  be  brought  under  the 
category  of  creative  work.  Accordingly  the  last  three 
cliapters  have  been  devoted  to  this  question. 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  education,  if  true  to  its 
mission,  must  be  emphatically  creative ;  it  wall,  therefore, 
attract  creative  minds,  w^ho  will  come  not  in  single  spies 
but  in  battalions;  and  these  creative  minds  will  demand  no 
large  salaries  at  all,  the  privilege  of  administering  an  edu- 
cational system  full  of  life  and  growth  being  one  that  will 
need  no  extraneous  inducements.  If  this  "psychology" 
is  sound,  the  possibility  of  administering  education  by 
means  of  teachers  seems  established. 

It  takes,  said  Thackeray,  three  generations  to  make  a 
gentleman.  We  teachers  and  ex-teachers,  with  our  un- 
satisfactory antecedents  and  ancestry  (plumbers,  green- 
grocers .  .  .)  can  hardly  expect  to  be  able,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  devise  and  issue  a  really  gentlemanly  circular. 
That,  however,  may  not  matter.  Circulars  may  not  play 
so  important  a  part  in  future  administration  as  in  past ; 
the  point  is  that  there  is  no  clear  proof — though  there  is 
a  common  assumption — that  teaching  and  administration 
should  be  kept  in  separate  compartments.  If  that  proof 
sliould  ever  be  forthcoming,  the  nation  will  always  be  able 
to  fall  back  again  upon  benevolent  supermen,  who  will  be 
quite  willing,  as  at  present,  to  do  all  necessary  adminis- 
tering for  it. 

The  answer  to  the  above  criticism,  thrown  into  ques- 
tion form,  has  now  been  given.  Whether  the  writer 
would,  or  would  not,  like  to  be  packed  off  to  a  class- 
room to-morrow  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  His 
business  has  been  to  follow  out  an  idea,  for  some  distance 
at  least,  and  to  see  where  it  leads. 

Far  more  pertinent  would  be  the  criticism  that  the 
idea  has  not  been  sufliciently  worked  out,  and  that  many 
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points  have  been  left  in  obscurity.  Anionfj  these  may- 
be mentioned  the  relative  functions  of  central  and  local 
authorities,  and,  more  important  still,  the  extent  to  whicli 
powerful  ofKcials  should  be  held  in  check  by  tlie  rota 
system.  Direct  responsibility  must  come  at  one  point  or 
another.  Two  extreme  plans  are  possible,  (1)  that  the 
officials  select  the  panel  and  that  the  rota  work  then 
almost  automatically,  the  officials  having  hardly  any 
power  to  interfere;  (2)  that  the  officials  have,  at  every 
point,  power  and  initiative  in  matters  of  appointment, 
the  rota  applying  more  to  themselves  than  to  others. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  first  plan  would 
be  a  valuable  experiment  in  educational  administration, 
but  that,  in  course  of  time,  it  might  advisably  be 
modified  in  the  direction  of  the  s3Cond.  But,  in  any 
case,  he  has  made  the  attempt,  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  insufficiency,  to  devise  in 
imagination  a  partial  remedy  for  certain  evils.  To 
work  out  a  scheme  into  details  before  there  is  any 
indication  of  its  being  welcome  even  to  teachers  would 
be  a  labour  of  doubtful  utility. 

And  for  the  second  disease  which  Mr.  Holmes  lias 
detected,  without,  again,  suggesting  a  cure  in  which  wo 
we  can  have  any  faith — the  "  externalism  "  of  our  ways 
of  thinking  on  all  profound  subjects — the  present  writer 
has  also  proposed  a  partial  remedy.  In  place  of  the 
untruthful  and  unskilful  lessons  on  "  religious  "  subjects, 
verbal,  largely  meaningless  except  for  mischief,  and  pro- 
ductive of  spiritual  results  totally  incommensurate  with 
the  labour  involved,  he  has  suggested  tlie  elaboration  of 
a  scheme  more  essentially  practical,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
because  appealing  to  deep  instincts  and  creative  of  power- 
ful habits  and  attitudes,  less  "  external "  than  anything 
w^e  now  have.  Whether  that  scheme  will  ever  be  realised 
depends  mainly  on  the  power  of  the  creative  spirit. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

ft 

The   Text   of  the   Holmes   Circular 

(So  far  as  it  has  been  published). ■■- 
Strictly  Confidential. 

E.  MEMORANDUM  No.  21. 


The    Status  and  Duties   of   Inspectors   employed   by 
Local  Educational  Authorities." 


Cth  Jan.,  1910. 
Sir  — 

In  June,  1908,  I  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  Inspectors 
inquiring  in  general  terms  which  of  the  Local  Educational 
Authorities  had  Inspectors  of  their  own,  what  salaries  they 
received,  what  work  they  had  to  do,  how  they  did  their  work, 
and  whether  the  Board's  Inspectors  concerned  found  them  a 
help  or  a  hindrance. 

*  *  *  5*:  *  *  :;; 

Of  these  123  Inspectors,  109  are  men  and  only  14  are  women. 

No  fewer  than  104  out-  of  the  123  are  elementary  teachers, 
and  of  the  remaining  nineteen  not  more  than  two  or  three  have 
had  the  antecedents  which  were  usually  looked  for  in  candi- 
dates for  Junior  Inspectorships — namely,  that  they  had  been 
educated  first  at  a  public  school  and  then  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  difference  in  respect  to  efficiency  between  ex-elementary 
teacher  Inspectors  and  those  who  have  a  more  liberal  education 
is  very  i  reat.  Very  few  of  our  Inspectors  have  a  good  word  to 
say  for  local  Inspectors  of  the  former  type^  whereas  those  of 
the  latter  type  are,  with  three  exceptions,  well  spoken  of.     In 

,  for  example,  where,  out  of  nine  Inspectors,  only  three 

are  of  the  elementary  teacher  type.  His  Majesty's  Inspector  is 
able  to  say  their  work  is  well  done  on  the  whole,  and  there 

certainly  it  is  a  help,  whereas  in  and  ,  where,  out 

of  fifteen  Inspectors,  fourteen  belong  to  the  ex-elementary 
teacher  class.  His  Majesty's  Inspector  says  the  existence  of 

*  The  rest  of  it  is  inaccessible  to  the  citizens  of  our  democratic  country 
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these  Inspectors  stereotypes  and  perpetuates  cast-iron  methods, 
and  forms  an  effectual  bar  to  development  and  progress. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  local  Inspectors  about 
whom  our  Inspectors  are  really  enthusiastic  hail,  one  from 
Winchester  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  the  other  from  Charter- 
house  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  .  .  .  Men  with  such 
antecedents,  provided  they  possess  the  ability  and  culture, 
and  are  personally  fitted  for  their  work,  make'  the  best  local 
Inspectors.  .  .  .  The  ^500  which  is  being  spent  on  the  one 

Oxford  man  in  shire  is  being  laid  out  to  infinitely  better 

advantage  than  the  £900  a  year  which  is  being  spent  on  three 
ex-elemontary  teachers  in shire. 

The  counties  have  the  advantage  over  the  boroughs  of  having 
started  with  a  clean  sheet.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that 
they  have  made  the  best  of  their  opportunity.  Out  of  the  24 
county  Inspectors  no  fewer  than  16  are  ex-elementary  teachers. 

Apai't  from  the  fact  that  the  elementary  teachers  are,  as  a 
rule,  uncultured  and  imperfectly  educated,  and  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  them  are  creatures  of  tradition  and  routine, 
there  are  special  reasons  why  the  bulk  of  the  local  Inspectors 
in  this  country  should  be  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  their 
responsible  duties.  It  is  in  the  large  towns  which  had  School 
Boards  before  the  appointed  day  that  the  majority  of  local 
Inspectors  are  to  be  found.  In  the  twelve  largest  towns,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  etc.,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  seventy-five  local  Inspectors,  besides  a  great  host  of 
specialists.  In  these  towns  the  local  authorities  have  inherited 
from  the  School  Board  not  merely  a  vicious  system  of  local 

inspection,  but  also  a  large  number  of  vicious  local  Inspectors. 

*  •  *  «  »  >i>  • 

Having  regard  to  all  these  facts,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
local  inspection  as  at  present  conducted  in  the  large  towns  is 
on  the  whole  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to  educational 
progress,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  local  Chief  Inspectors, 
who  are  the  fountain  heads  of  a  vicious  officialdom,  will  be 
gradually  pensioned  off,  and  if  local  inspection  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  their  areas,  their  places  will  be  filled  by  men  of  real 
culture  and  enlightenment. 

As  compared  with  the  ex-elementary  teacher  usually  engaged 
in  the  hopeless  task  of  surveying,  or  trying  to  survey,  a  wide 
field  of  action  from  a  well-worn  groove,  the  Inspector  of  public 
schools  of  the  Varsity  type  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
look  at  elementary  education  from  a  point  of  view  of  complete 
detachment,  and  therefore  of  being  able  to  handle  its  problems 
with  freshness  and  originality. 

[Signed]  E.  G.  A.  HOLMES, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools  in  England, 
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Covering  letter  sent  with  the  Holmes  Circnlar  hy  Mr.  L.  A^ 
Selby  Bigge  to  Sir  Robert  Morant. 

•'  I  think  this  will  interest  you.  I  see  no  way  of  tackling 
the  local  inspection  difficulty  directly.  Where  we  find  thfr 
teachers  of  a  locality  in  thrall  to  the  mechanical  and  unen- 
lightened and  rigid  methods  of  local  Inspectors,  the  best  wa\ 
of  turning  their  flank  seems  to  me  to  be  the  concentration 
of  a  selected  body  of  our  inspectors  on  one  or  two  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  and  their  drastic  condemnation  in  a  sort 
of  full  inspection  report.  We  have  done  a  little  of  this  kind  of 
work  lately,  and  I  wish  we  could  do  much  more.  A  critical 
report  on  certain  points  of  school  work  or  methods  impresses 
the  Local  Education  Authority  much  more  when  it  emanates 
from  a  body  of  men  drawn  from  different  parts  of  England  than 
when  it  comes  from  the  District  Inspector  alone. 

lOth  Feb.,  1911.  L.  A.  SELBY  BIGGE." 


Mil.  E.  G.  A.  Holmes  on  "  The  Circular.'* 
{From  "  The   Schoolmaster,''  March  2ncl,  1912.) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  University  Fabian 
Society,  Mr.  Holmes,  late  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Socialism  and  Education."  He  treated  the  philosophy  of 
Socialism  at  some  length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  success  of 
it  depended  on  the  growth  of  an  unselfish,  altruistic  spirit 
among  the  masses  of  the  country,  and  that  without  this  being 
achieved  Socialism  could  never  succeed.  Urging  that  our 
modern  educational  system  produced  an  individualistic  and 
selfish  type,  and  that  a  scholar  was  taught  to  regard  his  fellows 
as  rivals,  he  urged  that  the  solution  lay  in  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  standard  of  values  in  the  school ;  that  value  was  not  to 
be  set  on  the  visible  products  of  a  scholar's  action,  but  on  the 
growth  of  a  child,  for  he  was  a  growing  plant,  and  the  process 
of  growing  was  all -important.  Hence,  we  must  change  our 
stereotyped  methods  of  emphasising  the  individual,  and  seek  to 
inculcate  a  commmial  spirit.  He  knew  it  could  be  done,  for 
he  had  seen  it  in  practice,  and  had  given  an  account  of  it  in 
his  recent  book.  The  paper  was  ably  worked  out,  and  was 
frequently  apjilauded. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Holmes  was  asked  if 
he  would  repeat  in  public  what  he  had  written  in  private — 
namely,  the  statement  in  the  famous  Circular  that  the  desir- 
able "complete  detachment"  of  mind  was  confined  to  the 
products  of  our  "  public  schools  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge."  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Holmes  said  he  would  give 
the  history  of  the  Circular  in  some  detail,  as  it  had  been  very 
much  misunderstood.     The  origin  of  it  lay  with  the  National 
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Union  of  Teachers,  for  Sir  James  Yoxall  called  on  him  one  day 
with  a  complaint  about  the  local  Inspectors  in  certain  districts, 
who,  he  said,  were  reimposing  a  vicious  system  of  examination 
in  the  schools,  and  in  many  ways  departing  from  the  practice 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Holmes  agreed  that  many  of 
these  local  Inspectors  were  bad,  having  been  appointed  years 
ago,  merely  on  their  ability  to  produce  a  high  percentage  of 
results,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  be  able  to  show  the 
teacher  under  them  how  to  achieve  the  same  high  water-mark. 
He  thereupon  asked  the  Government  Inspectors  to  send  in  a 
private  report  on  the  matter,  and  these  reports  he  summarised 
in  "  racy  language,"  never  dreaming  it  would  become  public. 
The  remark  about  public  schools  and  the  older  Universities 
was  quite  incidental,  for  he  was  no  fanatical  believer  in  the 
value  of  these  institutions,  though,  other  things  being  equal, 
he  thought  it  likely  they  produced  the  best  type  of  man.  His 
sole  concern  was  for  educational  efficiency,  and  he  felt  that  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  needed  the  best  men  for  experts — 
even  better  men  than  the  Government — for  the  local  Inspectors 
had  more  direct  concern  with  the  schools,  and  had  greater 
influence  in  them.  He  had  never  denied  that  there  might  be 
men  who  had  not  had  a  public  school  education  or  a  University 
training  who  could  have  this  "  complete  detachment."  In- 
deed, there  were  several  of  this  type  under  him  when  he  penned 
the  Circular.  But  he  wanted  to  insist  that  detachment  was 
a  much  more  valuable  asset  than  twenty  years'  experience,  if 
the  experience  were  confined  to  one  groove.  There  was  no 
question  of  patronage  in  his  mind ;  his  aim  was  then,  as 
now,  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  the  all-important  national 
education. 
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APPENDIX    II. 


Problems. 


1.  A  certain  document  has  to  be  drawn  up  every  year  by 
head  teachers,  and  a  second  document  by  officials;  both  involve 
a  great  deal  of  work.  By  a  large  majority  the  teachers  con- 
sider the  former  document  "  comparatively  useless  "  ;  the 
officials  hold  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  second. 
Explain  this  unanimity  of  two  separate  bodies  with  regard 
to  two  distinct  documents. 

2.  A  proposal  is  made  in  one  county  to  introduce  a  new 
subject  X  into  schools ;  a  second  proposal  is  made  to  abolish 
an  old  subject  Y.  In  a  second  county  exactly  the  reverse 
proposals  are  made :  X  is  to  be  abolished,  Y  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. Explain  why,  in  each  case,  the  introduction  is  opposed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  the  abolition  also  opposed 
by  a  considerable  majority. 

3.  A  correspondence  took  place  between  a  prominent  Board 
of  Education  official  and  a  writer  of  six  or  more  books  on  edu- 
cation. The  former  used  the  wrong  initials  for  the  latter's 
name.  Consider  (1)  the  feelings  of  the  latter  (c/.  Paradise 
Lost,  IV.,  830) ;  (2)  the  pedagogical  equipment  of  the  former. 

4.  A  new  head  mistress  is  appointed  to  a  school  which  had 
received  glowing  reports  from  H.M.I,  or  local  inspector.  The 
inspector  visits  the  school  and  asks  the  new  head  mistress 
what  she  thinks  of  it.  Her  reply  is,  "  Its  condition  is  shocking." 
Finish  the  story. 

5.  Doctor  and  Teacher. 

Act  I. — Dr.  X.  is  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Muddleton 
when  Miss  Y.  commences  duties  as  head  mistress  of  a  church 
school.  She  writes  asking  him  for  a  supply  of  disintecting 
fluid  (a  case  of  fever  had  occurred).  This  request  is  found 
to  be  without  precedent.  Miss  Y.,  however,  explains  the 
circumstances  and  several  letters  pass.     M.  O.  of  H.  refuses 
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to  act  unless  application  conies  through  Education  Secretary. 
Miss  Y.  now  goes  to  the  Mayor,  and  at  last  gets  what  she 
wants.     Miss  Y.  and  Dr.  X.  have  not  yet  seen  each  other. 

Act  II.  {a  few  months  later.) — Dr.  X.  is  now  School 
Medical  Officer,  doubtless  because  of  his  hygienic  zeal.  He 
visits  Miss  Y.'s  school  and  finds  that  she  keeps  "pets" — 
frogs,  newts,  white  rats,  a  tortoise,  a  bird  or  two,  and  youns» 
rabbits,  these  last  being  kept  clean  by  children  out  of  school 
hours.  H.M.I,  is  cognisant  of  them  and  has  reported  favour- 
ably. "  Miss  Y.  has  made  a  capital  start  .  .  .  the  future  of 
the  school  looks  bright."  (First  Beporf.)  "The  work  is 
progressing  vigorously  and  efTectively  ;  all  the  teachers  have 
improved  under  Miss  Y.'s  guidance."  {Second  Beport.)  Dr.  X. 
reports,  however,  that  he  has  seen  "  a  number  of  animals  of 
various  kinds  in  the  schoolroom."  "  However  desirable," 
he  continues,  "it  may  be  to  familiarise  young  children  with 
animals,  and  to  teach  them  kindness,  I  do  not  think  a  school- 
room a  suitable  place  for  their  storage,  and  this  practice 
should  at  once  be  discontinued."  This  report  appears  in  a 
local  journal. 

Act  III. — Miss  Y.'s  blood  is  up.  She  writes  a  letter  of 
protest  to  the  journal  in  question,  stating  the  facts  about  the 
animals,  about  the  brevity  of  Dr.  X.'s  two  visits,  and  about 
his  lack  of  "straightforwardness"  in  not  raising  the  question 
on  the  occasion  of  those  visits.  She  publicly  advises  him  to 
visit  more  enlightened  towns  where  the  keeping  of  school 
pets  is  a  recognised  feature :  calls  attention  to  the  favourable 
attitude  of  tlie  Board  of  Education ;  and  further  advises  him 
to  attend  to  such  neglected  matters  as  the  washing  of  the 
school  floor,  a  process  which,  at  Miss  Y.'s  school,  took  place 
only  four  times  a  year. 

Soon  after  this,  on  being  requested  by  the  Correspondent 
of  the  school  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Z.,  M.A.,t  to  remove  the  pets,  she 
asks  and  obtains  his  permission  to  think  the  matter  over. 
A  written  order  to  the  above  efifect  subsequently  comes  from 
the  same  gentleman,  whereupon  Miss  Y.  requests  to  be 
allowed  a  hearing  by  the  Education  Committee  of  Muddle- 
ton  in  order  to  explain  how  the  pets  were  used  in  school, 
and  undertakes,  if  she  is  heard  by  them,  either  to  obey  or 
resign.  The  reply  of  this  public-spirited  and  chivalrous  body 
of  men  is  sent,  not  to  Miss  Y.  but  to  her  managers,  and  is 
couched  in  the  following  words:  ^^  Bcsolvcd  that  the  head 

viistrcss  of Infants'  School,  having  failed  to  carry  out 

the  orders  issued  by  this  Committee,  tJie  managers  be  in- 
structed to  obtain  her  resignation  or  to  dismiss  her."  This 
is  done;  Miss  Y.  is  asked  to  resign  and  is  given,  as  an 
alternative,  three  months'  notice. 
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Act  IV. — Again  she  asks  in  a  letter  to  the  Correspondent 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Local  Education  Committee.  "  This 
consideration,"  she  says,  "even  a  criminal  would  receive," 
and  sends  a  similar  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  question.  The  managers  reply  that  they  "  cannot  grant " 
her  request. 

She  now  appeals  to  the  Board  of  Education  through 
the  local  M.P. ;  parents  take  up  the  matter ;  the  assis- 
tant teachers  in  the  school  appeal  to  the  Local  Education 
Committee  to  reconsider  their  decision  to  dismiss.  "  We 
had  [also]  hoped,"  they  say,  "  that  an  inquiry  would  have 
been  made  before  a  decision  was  arrived  at"  with  regard 
to  the  pets,  which  had  been  kept  "  scrupulously  clean." 
Letters  appear  in  the  local  press,  where  IMiss  Y.  even  refera 
to  the  educational  ideas  of  Frobel — as  if  Muddleton  had 
ever  heard  of  Frobel — again  urges  that  Dr.  X.  had  never 
examined  the  pets  or  ascertained  how  they  were  cared  for 
and  cleaned,  and  asks,  "  What  is  the  good  of  giving  us  a 
college  training  if,  when  entering  upon  our  life-work,  we  are 
to  be  over-ruled  by  people  who  know  nothing  whatever  about 
our  work? "     It  is  all  in  vain ;  Miss  Y.  is  dismissed. 

Questions  on  the  above. — (1)  What  acts  of  Miss  Y.  indi- 
cate that  she  was  a  Dionysian  ?  (2)  Can  you  find  any 
instances  of  cliose  jiigee  egoism  or  of  tres  occupe  egoism  in 
the  above  narrative  ?  In  particular  analyse  the  mind  of 
Dr.  X.  (3)  What  should  be  the  relation  between  a  School 
Medical  Officer  and  the  curriculum  of  a  school?  (4)  Infer 
whether  the  Rev.  Mr.  Z.,  M.A.,  and  the  H.M.I,  possessed 
good  antecedents.  (5)  If  the  Local  Education  Authority 
at  Muddleton  refused  to  give  Miss  Y.  a  hearing,  what  should 
be  the  verdict  of  all  decent  men  upon  the  practice  of  the 
L.E.A.  of  L.,  which  gives  even  men  convicted  of  intem- 
perance or  immorality  a  hearing  ?  (6)  Was  Miss  Y.  an 
"  Egeria  "  showing  •'  growth  "  ?  If  so,  where  was  the  Board 
of  Education  ? 

6.  "  Information,  knowledge,  culture,  originality,  eloquence, 
genius  may  exist  without  a  classical  training ;  the  critical  sense 
and  a  sound  feeling  for  the  relativity  of  meaning  rarely,  if 
ever.  .  .  .  The  law  is  the  only  discipline  comparable  to  the 
classics  in  this  regard.  .  .  ."  These  words  are  from  Shorey 
(quoted  in  Colvin,  The  Learning  Process,  jJ-  247).  What  was 
probably  the  kind  of  education  which  Shorey  received  ? 

7.  The  Holmes  Circular  is,  by  implication,  an  attack  upon 
the  modern  British  universities  as  distinct  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Explain  the  silence  of  those  modern  universities 
in  view  of  this  attack. 
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8.  Tlie  following  is  from  Tlic  SchoohnaHier  of  January 
20th,  1912:— 

"Dr.  Clifford  is  such  a  figure  in  the  world  of  education 
that  it  is  with  regret  we  venture  to  take  exception  to  an 
utterance  which  he  made  in  an  interview  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Morninr/  Leader.  Asked  whether  he  had  any 
project  in  his  mind  '  by  which  he  would  like  to  mark  the 
year  of  his  golden  wedding,'  he  answered,  '  I  want  to  see  the 
prmciples  of  temperance  made  a  part  of  the  general  curri- 
culum in  our  tState  schools.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  young  people  as  arithmetic  or  any  other  sub- 
ject.' As  to  such  teaching  being  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  young  people,  we  are,  of  course,  in  hearty  agreement;  but 
every  teacher  worthy  of  his  calHng  has  been  inculcating  the 
principles  of  temperance  for  as  many  years  as  he  has  been 
teaching  other  subjects.  Character  formation  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  great  object  of  the  teacher,  and  never,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  the  State  schools  has  tliat  object  been  more 
keenly  pursued  than  now.  In  every  school  the  incidental 
teaching  of  temperance  proceeds  week  in  and  week  out 
throughout  the  year,  and  this  incidental  teaching  is  far  more 
effective  than  the  teaching  of  temperance  would  be  under  a 
definite  syllabus  otHcially  laid  down.  We  place  the  moral 
teaching  of  our  little  ones  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  and  other  recogised  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  because  of  this  we  ask  Dr.  Clifford  to 
believe  that  teachers  are  doing  their  duty  in  this  matter  of 
temperance  teaching;  doing  it,  indeed,  far  more  effectively 
and  quite  as  well  as  he  could  wish." 

Consider  these  words  in  the  light  of  Bagley's  labove,  /;.  470).* 
Exjilain  also  (1)  how  it  is  that  visitors  to  schools  fail  to  take  note 
of  this  "incidental"  teaching;  (2)  why  the  most  important 
subjects  should  be  taught  incidentally  and  the  less  important 
systematically;  would  not  a  reversal  of  this  arrangement  be 
advisable?  Or  is  it  the  case  that  (3)  teachers  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  The  Schoohnastcr,  so  incompetent  that  direct  and 
systematic  methods  are  ineflftcient  because  of  being  associated 
with  them  (the  teachers)  ?f  Also  (4)  draw  up  a  list  (aided  by 
Mr.  Holmes's  list  above,  p.  40,  in  which  arithmetic  is  regarded 
as  suitable  for  non-systematic  treatment !)  of  those  things,  if 
any,  that  should  be  taught  systematically,  and  give  reasons. 
Or  state  whether  (5)  everything  should  bo  taught  incidentally 
to  everything  else, 

9.  Lord  Derby  once  said  that  examining  one's  own  pupils 
was  like  auditing  one's  own  accounts.     Consider  this. 

•Also  pp.  165-169.  ]  Above,  pp.  174,  179,  182,  188. 
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10.  "  The  fact  that  the  [poor]  result  fully  justified  my  fore- 
casts did  not  in  the  least  tend  to  diminish  the  ill-feeling  I  had 
roused."  (Wagner,  My  Life,  2J-  240.)  Invent  a  name  for  this 
kind  of  egoism. 

11.  In  the  early  years  of  his  growing  fame  Beethoven  was 
regarded  as  a  good  pianist  but  not  a  good  composer.  Explain 
this  and  give  parallels. 

12.  Why  is  "  silent  reading,"  unlike  most  new  subjects, 
popular  with  teachers  ? 

13.  Why  is  the  "  inspection  "  of  schools  more  popular  among 
inspectors  than  the  examination  of  schools  ? 

14.  Explain  why  it  is  that,  when  an  established  (pedagogical 
or  other)  doctrine  has  been  experimentally  overthrown,  its 
defenders  always  discover  that  it  has  been  misstated  by  its 
opponents. 

15.  Give  reasons  for  believing  that,  unless  their  numbers 
are  greatly  increased,  school  inspectors  will  not  advocate  a 
universal  remtroduction  of  individual  examinations. 

16.  Write  a  defence  of  red  tape. 

17.  Mention  the  six  most  eminent  educationists  who  possess 
good  antecedents. 

18.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  this  : 

"  The  course  of  instruction  should  seek,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  provide  units  of  human  experience  which  may  be  made 
the  goal  of  the  learning  process,  in  the  course  of  the  approach 
to  which  the  pupil  will  acquire  various  habits,  kinds  of 
knowledge,  appreciations  and  sentiments,  perhaps  by  special 
stages,  but  which  all  finally  unify." — Button  and  Snedden, 
p.  335. 

19.  Discover  examples  of  the  following  princii^le  enunciated 
in  Don  Quixote : — 

"  No  parents  can  see  the  deformity  of  their  own  children, 
and  still  stronger  is  the  self-deception  with  respect  to  the 
offspring  of  the  mind." 

20.  Consider  the  following  proposal  by  which  sex  differentia- 
tion in  salaries  could  be  removed  and  yet  the  profession  be  kept 
attractive  to  men.  Certain  grades  in  school  and  certain  sub- 
jects must  be  taught  by  men ;  salaries  are  then  to  be  graded 
accordingly  to  grades  and  subjects. 

21.  Consider  the  plan  prevalent  in  parts  of  America  of  raising 
the  salaries  of  teachers  who  have  attended  summer  courses,  etc. 

22.  Is  the  principle  of  the  "  last  impression '  *  ever  operative 
in  administrative  work  ? 

♦  P.  465. 
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23.  Can  you  mention  a  single  English  educationist  who  laya 
stress  upon  appealing  to  Reason  ? 

24.  Try  to  find,  or  to  frame,  any  answer  to  the  questions 
asked  in  Chapter  XII. 

25.  "  I  am  convinced  that  speech  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  being  able  to  do  sensibly  and  accurately."  (Mr.  J.  H.  Brown, 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  for  Yorkshire,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
manual  training,  1912).  Consider  (a)  the  exact  importance  of 
speech  in  civilised  life,-  (6)  the  administrational  consequences 
of  the  crusade  in  favour  of  manual  training.  Will  all  future 
inspectors  be  chosen  \rith  manual  training  antecedents  ? 

26.  Consider  the  advisability  of  prescribing  a  uniform  to  bo 
worn  by  women  teachers  when  in  the  school  building. 

27.  Schools  are  often  closed  when  the  attendance  of  scholars 
is  likely  to  be  so  small  that  the  "  average  "  for  the  year  will  bo 
lowered.     Consider  other  alternatives  in  view  of  p.  248. 

28.  Four  men  earn  respectively  £100,  jESOO,  jBIOOO,  £5000  a 
year.     Compare  their  worth  to  the  State. 

29.  If  the  suggestions  contained  in  Part  V.  of  this  book  are 
wholly  impracticable,  frame  an  alternative  scheme. 

30.  Suggest  methods  by  which  (a.)  the  official  appointmect 
or  promotion  of  strong  men  may  be  plausibly  prevented,  (6)  the 
appointment  or  promotion  of  mediocre  men  may  be  effected 
and  justified. 

31.  Consider  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  practice  of 
issuing  bogus  advertisements  for  official  posts  (i.e.,  posts  that 
are  actually  to  be  filled  by  a  predestined  candidate).  Show 
that  the  proposals  of  Chapter  XXI.  would  render  this  practice 
unnecessary. 

32.  Consider  the  possibilities  of  experimental  appointments. 
83.  Give  i\ie  pros  and  cona  of  the  "  promotion  list"  system. 

34.  Why  are  irresponsible  people  often  brilliant  and  respon- 
sible people  often  dull  ?  Give  examples  from  contemporary 
literature.     Which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect  ? 

35.  If  in  a  certain  town  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are 
"strongly  recommended"  for  promotion  and  only  one  per  cent, 
chosen,  consider  whether  the  recommendations  are  wrong  or 
whether  the  system  needs  amendment. 

36.  Trace  the  workings  of  irresponsibility  in  modern  politics, 
with  particular  reference  to  (1)  parties  in  opposition,  (2)  the 
two-chamber  system. 

♦Above,  Pp, 224-227. 
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APPENDIX    III, 
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Codification,  etc, 

{See  Chapters  XXVI.-XXVIIC.) 


Suggestions  have  been  made  m  the  text  for  constructive  work 
or  rather,  in  most  cases,  for  work  which  will  make  construction 
ultimately  possible.  These  suggestions,  supplemented  by  others 
of  the  same  type,  are  here  given  for  purposes  of  reference. 

The  following  educative  materials  should  be  gone  over 
systematically  and  with  a  jjurely  educational  motive  in  vieWy 
the  motive  being  to  select  and  make  available  such  materials 
as  possess  specific  significance  for  all  the  larger  and  many  of 
the  smaller  issues  of  life.  Such  materials  as  possess  a  secondary 
or  remoter  significance  should  also  be  collected  and  be  regarded 
as  supplementary.  The  number  of  categories  cannot,  of  course, 
be  laid  down,  but  a  dictionary  would  aid  the  worker  in  choosing 
them. 

Collections  for  purposes  of  Instruction  and  Bitual. 

(1)  Pictures.  These  will  be  considered  as  falling  under 
certain  categories,  artistic,  moral,  civic,  etc.  Thus,  under  the 
category  of  "  passion  for  knowledge  "  or  "  pursuit  of  science  " 
might  come  Rembrandt's  ScJiool  of  Anatomy. 

(2)  Literature  of  all  kinds. — In  some  cases  only  a  passage 
(a  "quotation")  can  be  regarded  as  possessing  educational 
significance,  in  others  a  chapter  or  a  canto,  in  others  again  a 
whole  book,  drama,  or  poem.  Dramas  and  operas  may  be 
included  under  (2),  (^J)  or  (4),  and  demand  somewhat  similar 
treatment.  Under  the  head  of  "  Reverence  for  Art  "  (creative, 
unfettered  Art)  would  come  Wagner's  Meistersingers,  A  further 
stage  will  be  the  provision  of  an  improved  kind  of  '•  summary  " 
of  every  great  book,  so  that  these  books  may  be  approached  in 
a  maximally  profitable  manner  even  by  an  ignorant  man. 

(3)  Hymns  and  Songs. 


CODIFICATION.  ;3«o 

(4)  Orchestral  Pieces. — Same  principles  as  in  (1)  and  (2), 
Sometimes  only  a  refrain  or  "motiv  "  can  be  chosen. 

(6)  Episodes  from  history,  biography,  and  newspapers. 

(6)  Biographies  of  worth. — The  "  Positivists  "  have  con- 
tributed valuable  material  to  this  department  of  education. 

(7)  Mechanical  inventions  that  represent  definite  epochs 
or  ideas. 

(8)  The  pros  and  cons  of  great  controversies. 

All  museums,  picture  galleries,  permanent  exhibitions,  local 
antiquities,  botanical  gardens,  etc.,  should  be  supplied  with  edu- 
cational csdalo^uos  dealing,  notwiththe  whole  number  of  objects 
present,  but  with  those  which  are  typical  and  significant.  So 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  is  no  catalogue  of  Kew  Gardens 
or  of  the  National  Gallery  that  meets  the  present  need. 

Provincial  towns  should  have  their  own  local  catalogues, 
drawn  up  on  purely  educational  lines. 

Collections  that  bear  on  Training. 

The  giving  of  ideals  and  knowledge  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  purpose  of  education.  Habits,  knacks,  etc.,  are  also 
important.     Hence  there  is  need  of  a  list  of — 

(1)  Habits  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  importance. 
Books  of  medicine  and  hygiene,  aid  books  on  the  j^uidance 
of  life,  not  excluding  those  of  the  Lord  Chesterfield  type, 
may  contribute  to  this  list.  In  connection  with  the  formation 
of  an  impressive  ritual  we  also  need  to  possess  a  list  of  such 

(2)  Ceremonies  (past,  present,  or  possible)  as  may  be  of 
educational  value. 

(3)  Devices  of  Learning  may,  for  the  present  purjjose,  be 
regarded  as  habits,  or  at  least  as  intellectual  "  knacks." 

Collections  that  bear  on  Methodologi/. 

In  the  multitudinous  books  that  have  been  written  on 
education,  including  home  education,  are  a  vast  number  of 
<ievices  and  suggestions  which  are  constantly  being  rediscovered 
and  re-exploited.  Such  things  should  be  catalogued  once  and 
for  all.  To  give  an  example.  The  writer  believes  that  in  the 
now  almost  forgotten  works  of  Maria  Edfj^eworth,  Thomas  Day, 
and  Isaac  Watts  are  some  materials  which,  both  in  justice  to 
those  authors  and  to  the  stability  and  progress  of  education 
itself,  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
jirst  paragraph  on  p.  489.  Broadly  speaking,  the  thne  for 
school  method  books,  each  the  alleged  work  of  one  man,  should 
be  over  in  a  few  years  from  now,  their  place  being  taken  by 
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(1)  monographs  on  specific  questions,  (2)  official  books,  periodi- 
cally improved  by  the  suggestions  of  the  whole  educational 
body.  Needless  to  say,  the  results  of  modern  pedagogical 
philosophy  should  be  catalogued,  but  there  is  less  probability  of 
this  task  being  forgotten  than  that  the  useful  work  of  pioneera. 
should  be  overlooked. 

Collections  of  Errors. 

These  errors  may  be  of  various  kinds.    They  may  be : — 

(1)  Scholastic  Errors  and  Omissions  of  Fact  {2>p.  491-3). 

(2)  Miscellaneous  Common  Errors,  ranging  from  fragments 
of  superstition  up  to  widespread  delusions.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  (if  the  economist  is  right)  the  belief  that 
luxury  is  "  good  for  trade,"  and  (if  Mr.  Norman  Angell  is  right) 
the  belief  that  war  and  conquest  bring  benefit  to  the  conqueror. 

(3)  Pitfalls,  natural  or  artiUcial,  of  Thought,  including 
the  recognised  logical  fallacies,  the  tricks  of  advertisers, 
politicians,  etc. 


INDEX. 


Ability,  «•  Ail-Round,"  Assessment  of, 
319,  378-9,  420;  »e«  also  "Intel- 
ligence." 

Accountability  and  Unaccountability, 
see  "  Irresponsibility." 

Accuracy,  325;  see  •'Formal  Train- 
ing." 

Activity,  see  ''Self-Realisation." 

Adams,  Professor  J.,  7,  9,  139,  144,  150, 
'2S4-5,  459,  484,  500. 

Adler,  Felix,  299. 

Administration,  Adminstrators,  etc.. 
Passim,  and,  29,  47,  59,  90-2,  232-^, 
252-3,  277-8,  294,  2i)7,  321-2,  aS4, 
341-3, 370-1,  374, 387, 427.  484.  493-4, 
510-12,  516-9,  524-8,  532;  see  also 
"Criticism,"  "Inspect ion," "Pro- 
motion." 

\dolescence,  44,  61,  69-70,  86,  102, 110, 
138,  156,  163,  211,  319,  331-3,  334, 
374-5,  503. 

Adulthood,  Adult  Education,  etc.,  44, 
60-70,  110-11,  190-1,  374-5,  501 ;  see 
also  "Adolescence." 

Advertisement,  159-60,  178. 

"  Advisers,  Psychological,"  Functions 
of,  293,  351.  366-7,  376-85,  404-10. 

Age,  as  a  Factor  in  Appointments, 
SeniUty,  etc.,  318,  319-22,  334. 

Alcohol,  see  "  Temperance." 

Amusements,  513-24,  r)4<)-7. 

Animalism,  Residual,  in  Man,  65,  291. 

Anpassiing  (Adaptation),  108,  346-7, 
460-1,  462. 

"  Antecedents,"  1-10,  39,  317,  329,  432, 
433,  453,  465. 

Apperception,  17-18,  21.  166,  186,  208, 
395,  439,  471,  508-9,  551. 

Appointments,  see  "  Promotion." 

Apollonian,  The,  see  "  Dionvsian." 

Appreciation,  465,  469-72,  513,  548. 

Arithmetic,  489-90,  493. 

Annstrono,  Professor  H.,  139,  140,  550. 

Arnold,  M.,  25,  140,  189,  193,  200. 

Arnold,  T.,  52,  319. 

Art  for  Art's  Sake,  174,  515,  518. 

Artistry,  Artists,  282,  511,  562. 

Association  of  Ideas,  108-9,  158,  176, 
464-5,  468. 

Aufgabe  (Purpose,  Task,  Motive),  9, 
21, 174,  179,  308,  397-8,  469,  478. 

Average  (Mean),  239. 


Uaeon,  F.,  4a,  m,T>U. 

naden-Potvell,  Sir,  501. 

Bagehot,  60. 

Bagleji,  W.  C.,G,  116,  117,  119.  141-2, 
144,  152,  165,  282,  284-5.  2y9.  320-1, 
449,  470,  494,  534,  589,  549,  .V.2. 

Bain,  132, 

Beethoven,  545,  561. 

Benson,  A.  C,  6,  173,  217. 

Bentham,  12,  99. 

Bergson,  Professor  H.,  85,   143,   506-9, 

sa*;,  549.  ■ 

Betting,  s>e  "Gambling." 

Bible,  Biblical  Instruction,  see  "Re- 
ligious Instruction." 

Binet,  24,  .366,  433-6,  442,  486. 

Binell,  Mr  A.,  il8. 

Blichpunkt  (Centre  of  Attentioni, 
161-7,  175-6. 

Blickfeld  (Field  of  Attention),  see 
♦'  Bliclipunkt." 

Blow,  MiHS  S.,  115-6. 

Board  of  Education.  Local  Authori- 
ties, etc.,  37-8  (  footnote),  298,  800; 
305,  315,  363,  417-8,  432-4,  451-6, 
502,  519;  see  also  "  Inspection." 

Bonser,  444. 

Bosicell,  :100. 

Bouilly,  97. 

Boicen,  K.,  1.32. 

Branhi,  M.  E.,  421-2. 

Brarnis,  269. 

Breeding,  «<«  "Eugenics." 

Brereton,  Mr.  C,  173. 

Brieuz,  71-2,  93,  98,  104,  lOS,  126-7,  .190, 
544,  545. 

Brown,  Prof estor  IF,, 7, 262, 438, 489. 441. 

Browning,  Mr.  O.,  6. 

Buddha,  Buddhism,  83-4,  41,  42.  46-7, 
50,  52-3.  .58.  (»,  67,  71,  78,  305,  534. 

Bunpan,  171,  220,  534. 

Bureaucracy,  see  "Ofttcialism." 

Burke,  498. 

Burrell,  Prinei/ial,  500. 

Burt,  Mr.  C,  35B,  483,  487  42. 

Byron,  28,  301,  824,  832. 

Carlyle,  43. 

Carter,  B.,  12.  23:1. 

Catalogue  (of  Habits,  etc.),  $ee  "CoiU- 

fl  cation." 
Catholicism,  Roman,  65,  74,  79-85. 
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Cattell,  324-5. 

Ceisorship,  162,  523-9. 

Centralisation,  403. 

Ceremony,  560-1. 

Cervantes,  5,  68,  339,  531,  545. 

Chance,  Advantages  and  Disadvan- 
tages of  its  Employment,  345-9, 
351-2,  367-9,  367,  381,  450. 

Chesterton,  Mr.  G.  K.,  14,  43-4, 173, 196, 
391. 

China,  305,432 ;  see  also  •'  Confucius." 

Church,  The,  69,  78--5,  102,  113,  115, 
288,  423-5,  519,  533,  535,  53S;  see 
also  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Christ,  58,  67,  6-^,  81-2,  114,  412,  509. 

Circular,  Holmes,  1-54, 126, 143, 815-16, 
429,  451-3,  478. 

Circulation  of  Offices,  375, 511. 

Citiz  nhhip.  Teaching  of  Morals  and, 
37  et  seq.,  47,  178,  194,  341-2.  407, 
525-6,  545-6. 

Civics,  see  "  Citizenship." 

Civil  Service,  143,  298-9,  334,  854,  361. 

Clannishness,  see  "  Snobbery." 

Classical  ("Hackneyed"),  Contempt 
of,  475-6,  502. 

Clergy,  see  "  Church." 

Codification,  443-4,  483-505. 

Colvin,  Prof.,  165,  299.444,  491. 

C  imbative  Instinct,  see  Instinct. 

Committees,  Education,  etc.,  892-3; 
see  also  "  Layman." 

Compensation,  S  pposed  Principle  of, 
2G6-7,  323-6,  829-30. 

Composition,  440-1. 

(Confession,  80-1. 

Confucius,  53,  318-19,  518. 

Conolly,  12,  13. 

Construction  and  Creation,  Educa- 
tional anfl  other,  59,  299,  300,  334, 
361,  376,  337.  40^,  419-21,  500-564. 

■Contrariance,  131,  152,  154  et  seq.,  169 
et  seq. 

Controversy,  Educational,  215,  .334. 

Copernicus,  91. 

Correlation  (of  Subjects  and  Schools), 
477. 

Correlation  (Statistical),  61,  259-279, 
437-8,  488. 

Craftsmanship,  sec  "Artistry." 

Creation,  Educational;  see  "Con- 
struction." 

Criticism,  Supervision,  &c..  Function, 
Importance,  and  Dangers  of,  23, 
49,  59,  112, 129-31, 141-2,  288  9,  294, 
295,  300  ct  seq.,  314,  359-60,  451, 
457;  see  also  "Controversy," 
"Inspection,"  "Egoism." 

Curves,  "Normal,"  "Skew,"  etc.; 
see  "  Frequency." 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  545. 

Dante,  283,  426,  432,  457,  534,  557. 
Darroch,  Professor,  141-60,  215. 
Darxcin,  236. 
Daisnport,  237. 


"  Decretals  of  Isidore,"  83-4. 

De  Sanctis,  435. 

"Detachment,"  11-24,87,100,118,231, 
303,  391-2,  476-7;  see  also  "Lay- 
man." 

Deviation,  Mean  Deviation  (in  Statis- 
tics), see  "Variability." 

Devonshire,  late  Duke  of,  418. 

Dexcey,  Professor  J.,  143,  299. 

Dickens,  42,  66,  125-6,  171,  172,  443. 

Difficulties,  Value  of,  3601. 

Dionysian,  3,30-4,  382;  see  also 
"Genius." 

Direct  Methods  of  Instruction,  see 
"Indirect." 

Discipline,  Rigid,  etc.,  36,  129. 

Discursive  Teaching,  398. 

Dismissal  (of  Teachers,  etc.),  392-3. 
401-3. 

Dogmas,  548-9. 

Dooley,  3-4,  34,  317. 

"Donation  of  Constantine,"  84. 

Dorpfeld,  147. 

Drama,  41, 171,  178,  212-13,  368,  518-8. 

Draper,  82. 

Drawing,  118,  459,  469,  489,  496. 

"Drawing-out,"  Theory,  42  et  seq. 

Drill,  117. 

Drudgery,  32,  422 ;  see  also  "  Construc- 
tion." 

Dryden,  324. 

Duckworth,  Mr.  J.,  4(2-3. 

Dutton  and  Snedden,  1,  47-8,  835,  388, 
394,  400,  408,  413,  431. 

Dvorak,  562, 


Ear  V.  Eye,  30S, 

Ehbiiighaus,  438. 

Economic  Factors,  416-17. 

Educational  Literature,  Educational 
Theory,  299,  306,  365-6. 

Educational     Literature,     see     also 
"  Practice  and  Theory." 

Education  of  the  Future,  67-8,  80. 

"Eu'eria,"  35-8,  46.  51,  285,  515. 

Egoism,  4,  6,  11,  12,  15,  16,  22,  29,  33, 
34,  38,  46,  48,  51,  54,  57-133  (especi- 
ally 67,  68/,  155,  281-3,  286  8,  296-7, 
323,  329,  830,  332,  358,  361-2,  374, 
875,  389-90,  393-4,  402,  416-7,  476-7, 
489,  509,  549,  553. 
Chose  Jugec  Egoism,  120  1. 
Fait  accompli  Egoism,  118. 
Trcs  (ccupe  Egoism,  124-7. 

Eldon,  Lord,  100. 

Eliot,  George,  202. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  H.,G. 

Elliotson.  88,  89. 

pjmpirc  Day  Celebration,  505. 

English,  Instruction  in,  493. 

Environment,    see   "  Heredity,"  also 
"Social  Heredity." 

Ernst,  Otto,  321,  454,  466,7,  474. 

Ertkine,  100. 

Eugenics,    159,    190,    202-4,  207,  209. 
413-5,  436. 
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Evening  Schools,  21,  287,  341,  468, 477, 

485,  488,  497,  503. 
Evil,  gee  "Sin." 
Evolution.  Evolution  and  Education, 

etc..  48.  70,  196-7,  202-4,224-5;  nee 

also  "Instincts,"  "Plasticity." 
Examinations,  89,  lOS,  250-8,  260,  278, 

291  3,  355-6,  870,  4:W-50. 
Experience,  gee  "Practice." 
Expression,  .ee  "  Iinpressional." 


Facts,  Cramming  with,  gee  "  Instruc- 
tion." 
"Faculties,"  237;  gee  also  "Formal 

Training." 
"Fa.'s,"  Novelty,  etc.,  110,  112-3,  116, 

160,  317,  319,  333,  340-5,  352,  394. 

409,  474,  500. 
Fatigue,  461,  485. 
Frtux.-,  see  "  Goethe," 
Field  of  Consciousness,  gee  "  Blick- 

punkt." 
Fielding,  171. 

Findlay,  Prof.,  144,  219,  295,  896. 
Fitzgerald,  E.,  323. 

Flachsmit'  n  als  Erzieher,  gee  "Ernst." 
Focus  (Field    and    Margin)  of  Con- 
sciousness,     17,     39 ;     gee     also 

"Blickpunkt." 
••  Foot-rule  "  Method  of  Determining 

Correlation,  275. 
Forgery,  83-5. 
Formal  Training  (Mental  Transfer), 

1-10,  32,  38,  115,  117.  172-3,  185-6, 

261,311,326,448-9,494. 
Foxpler,  Ellen  T.,  459. 
Frazer,  Prof.  J.  O.,  S-0. 
Frequency.  Curve  of,  233-243. 
'•Freshness    and   Originality,"  26  et 

seq  ,  286,  306,  333-4,  343, 362-3 ;   Me 

also  "Growth." 
Froebel,  42-3,  115-6,  399. 
Freedom  (of  the  Teacher),  286-7, 486-7, 

500,  502. 
Froude,  204. 


Gallon,  F.,  170,  253,  325,  437,  269. 

QaUworthy,  Mr.,  98. 

Gambling,  424,  536-9. 

Games,  32,  226  7,  399. 

Qeddet,  Professor  P. ,  146. 

Genius,  12,  86,  90,  225,  420. 

Geography,  Astronomy,  444, 491-2, 496. 

Germ-plasm,  224-5. 

Gilbert  and  Sullvan,  4,  31,  317,  404. 

Oluek,  522. 

Goethe,  22,  111.  144,  152,  296,  804,  322, 

323,  .324,  325,  360,  421,  447,  464,  558, 

561. 
Gorgt,  Mr.  Harold,  140. 
Gorgt,  Sir  John,  140,  418. 
Gould,  Mr.  F.  J.,  86,  148,  144,  172,  896, 

556-7. 
Grading  (of  Teachers),  428-9. 
Grammar,  118.  259. 


Grantham,  Jii»tir»,  104. 

Griggs,  E.  H.,  299. 

Growth,  Mental,  28,  35,  41,  46.  47.  70, 

82,   296-7,    821,    822,    872-8,   507  9, 

549-51. 

Habits,  45,  60,  156,  845,  443,  448,  401-3, 

494,  41,8-9. 
Hall,  Dr.  G.  Stanlei,,  6, 21, 61,  70,  U.l-e, 

189,  163,  166,  170,  223, 299,  385,  341. 
Hall,  Fielding,  84. 

Hah,  Franz,  322. 

Handicraft,  see  "  Motor  Training." 

Happiness,  544  ;  see  also  ••  Pleasure." 

Harmonious  Development,  «3. 

Harris,  Mr.  Hendell,  560. 

Hairey,  12,87,91. 

Heck,  9,  '-0.  21,  23.  498. 

Heiidennn,  Dr.  E.  N.,  810. 

Herbart,  42-6,  116,  1.53,  164,  198,  50,9. 

Heredity  and   Environment,  87,  138, 

190,  195,  197,  221,  223,  224-5,  236-7, 
253-5,  419-20;  see  also  "Social 
Heredity,"  "  Evolution." 

Heuristic  Method,  533,  650. 

Hinton,  J.,  0,  22. 

History,  445,  492-3,  496. 

Holmes,  E.,  9,  25-54,  57-9,  73,  115, 
118,  291,  295,  299,  305,  .309,  815, 
826-30.  391-3,  429,  432,  454,  507-10, 
549,  553 ;  see  also  "  Circular, 
Holmes.' 

Holmes,  Oliver  W.,  93. 

Home  Influence,  Work,  etc.,  117,  477. 

Home,  Profesnor,  111. 

Hugo,  Victor,  .322. 

Hygiene,  343. 

Ihsen,  28,  S3,  68,  75,  76,  217,  464. 

Ideals,  Ideas,  Power  of.  Inculcation 
of,  etc.,  91,  262,361,  .S9-^. 

Ignorance,  see  "Knowledge." 

Impressional  and  Expiessional  Sides 
of  Mental  Life,  440.  495-8. 

Impressions,  First,  40,'>-)^. 

Impressions.  Repealed,  468. 

Impression,  Tital,  471. 

Incidental  Methods,  470,  471 ;  see  also 
"Indirect." 

"Indiret  Methods,"  88,  89,  154,  1.55, 
157,  162-4,  168-9,  179, 183,  218,  365, 
470,  498. 

Individuality,  see  •  Self-Realisation." 

"  Informal  Methods,"  see  "  Indirect." 

Inspection,  Inspectors,  School  Re- 
ports, y,  10,  13,  14,  18-24,  51,  95, 
102,  122,  12:3.  125,  130,  1.39,  185. 232, 
293,  302-9,  370,  378,  433,  442,  443, 
446.  451-80;  see  also  "Advisers." 

Instinct,  Combative,  164,  179,  180. 

Instincts,  32,  33.  45-7.  49.  52,  138,  154, 
155,  195-7,  237,  862,  510,  612.  680. 
581,  534. 

Instruction  v.  Training,  8,  192.  198. 
196,  365,  897;  «m  also  "Enow- 
ledge." 
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Intelligence,  Intelligence  Tests,  etc., 
61,  261,  292,  340,  355,  356,  431-5, 
437. 
Intensive  Method,  484, 490,  527. 
Interest,  32;  see  also  "Apperception." 
Interviews,  see  "  Viva-voce  Methods." 
Intuitive  Judgments,  17,  18,  21. 
Irresponsibility,    Responsibility,    94, 
95,  102,  294,  298-312,  318,  314,  347, 
350-1,  358,  363-4,  366-7,  380-5,430-1, 
455,  500,  505 ;   see  also  "  Inspec- 
tion." 

Jackson,  Mr.  Cyril,  555. 

James,  W.,  145,  150, 161,  509. 

Jealousy,  see  "  Egoism," 

Jenner,  Dr.,  87. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  87,  100,  120,  132,  157, 
300-1. 

Johnson,  Miss,  434,  442. 

Jones,  Mr.  H.  A.,  171. 

Judgment,  how  trained;  see  "In- 
tuitive." 

**  Kappa,"  6,  7. 

Keatinge,  Mr.  M.  ]V.,  141,  142,  151-183, 

215,  445:  463,  471. 
Kekewich,  Sir  O.,  291-2. 
"  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  81-82. 
Kipling,  Mr,  Rudi/ard,  30,  59. 
Kirk  pat  rick.  Professor,  299. 
Knacks,  see  "Habits." 
Knowledge,  187-8,  192-.S,  222-3. 
Kombinations-Methode,  438-442. 
Kruepelin.  Professor,  436-7. 

Labiche,  77-8. 

Lamb,  Charles,  323. 

Lancaster,  J.,  166,  325. 

Language,  Power  of,  46,   112,  220-1, 

224-6,  440,  478,  4-5, 
Laplace,  325. 
Laundry  Work,  485. 
Laverqnc,  357. 

Lawyers,  71-2,  97-109,  287,  407. 
Layman,  His  Strength  and  Weakness, 

18,   19,  87,   112-4,  132,  312,  346-7, 

353,  354-5,  358,  377-8,  380,  382,  386- 

410,  457,  479,  501. 
Lecky,  84, 

Lelghton,  Mr.  R.  L.,  153, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  301,  .323-4,  447. 
Lessons,  Public  Specimen,  Ordinary, 

etc.,  322,  357-60,  470-2. 
Liberty  (of  Teacher),  see  "Freedom," 
Life-Appointments,       Rotation       of 

Officers,  etc.,  310-11,  372-3,  374. 
iMter,  S8,  89, 

Literature,  see  "Poetry," 
Liturgy,  see  "Ritual." 
Lock,  Mr.  R.  H.,214. 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  422, 
Lot,  Choosing  by,  see  "Chance," 
Lotze,  145. 
Luschan,  Professor  Felix  von,  238-9, 

MacDoHfiall,  Professor,  83,  76-77,  164, 

179,  223,  438, 
Maeterlinck,  502. 


Manners,  Teaching  of,  201,  206,  470. 

Margin  of  Consciousness,  see  "  Blick- 
punkt." 

Marriage,  412-5,  436. 

Mason,  Mixs  C,  398. 

Mathematics,  262,  325. 

Mc Marry,  Professor,  299. 

Mean  Deviation,  246;  see  also  "  Vari- 
ability." 

Mean  (in  Statistics),  see  "Average," 

Mechanical  Side  of  Mental  Life,  401, 
440,  im,  470,  487;  see  "  Drill." 

Median  (in  Statistics),  241-3, 

Medical  Inspection,  430-1. 

Medical  Men,  Medicine,  etc.,  71-2, 
83,  86-96,  100-2,  121-2,  124,  202-3, 
233,  287,  301,  310,  339-390,  406-7, 
425-6,  430-1,  547-8. 

Memory,  261,  4S9-91, 

Meuciii^,  12,  298,  400. 

Mendeleef,  236. 

Mendelism,  236-7. 

Mental  Transfer,  see  "  Formal  Train- 
ing," 

Mercier,  Dr.  C,  41, 

Meredith,  12,  28,  33,  45,  58,  64-5, 

Metchnikoff,  48,  111,  282,  322,  09,  166. 

Methodist  System,  372, 

Meumann,  24. 

Michel  Angela,  324. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  170,  259. 

Miller  Professor  I.  E.,  299. 

Miltoii,  286,  514,  528,  545, 

Mode  (in  Statistics),  239-243, 

Moliere,  3,  4,  162,  171. 

Moll,  Professor,  154. 

Money  Motive,  see  "  Salaries," 

Montaigne,  102. 

Montessori  System,  399. 

Morals,  teaching  of,  49,  65,  138,  148, 
153,  154.  1.56,  171-2,  175,  182-3,  19:3, 
210-11,  217-9,  223-4,  333,  396-7, 
470-7,  485,  535-43,  551;  see  also 
"Citizenship." 

Morality  of  the  Future,  see  "  Progress 
of  Ideas." 

Mornnt,  Sir  R.,  9,  309. 

Motive,  see  "  Aufgabe." 

Motor  Training,  26,  01,  343,  469,  496, 

Moulding  the  Character,  see  "Plas- 
ticity." 

Munsterberg,  102-9,  176, 

Murray,  Mr.  T.  C,  63-4, 

Music,  188,  465,  471,  478,  489,  496-7, 
506, 520-2, 561-3. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  21,  403,  512, 

Myers,  Professor,  239. 

Narcotics,  111,  541. 

National    Union    of     Teachers,    see 

"Teachers'  Organisations." 
Nature-Study,  496. 
Neatness,  see  "  Formal  Training," 
NeUzsche,  72,  76,  187,  202,  214,  823,  540, 
Nepotism,  see  "  Snobbery." 
Nervousness,  460. 
Nirvana,  58. 
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Note-Book,  Teacher's,  4G2,  463. 
Novelties  of  Education,  see  •*  Fads." 

Obedience,  see  "  Discipline." 

Observation,  How  trained,  17-18,  31 ; 
8ee&\ao  "Intuitive  Judgments," 
"  Formal  Training:." 

Officialism,  OfQcials,  83,  120-2,  284, 
804  et  ««■</.,  !«)3,  .358,  400,  409-10, 
470,  48G  ct  seq.,  504-5;  see  also 
"  Promotion,"  "Insp  ction.'' 

Open-Air  School,  485. 

Open-mindedness, ««tf  "Growth." 

Opera,  see  "  Music." 

Opinionativeness,  114,  189;  ««*  also 
"Egoism,"  "Growth." 

Originality, s«?e  "  Freshness." 

O'Shea,  Professor,  299. 

Osier,  Dr.,  88. 

Parallel  Classes,  484. 

Parenthood,  Parental  Egoism,  etc., 
62-7. 

Partisanship,  Party  Spirit,  Sectarian- 
ism, etc.,  119-20,  336,  388-9,  503-5, 
345-8,  350. 

Payment  by  Results,  448. 

Pearson,  Professor  Karl,  24,  237,  259, 
4.33,  269-76. 

P«rr)/,  Dr.,  303,  310. 

Personality,  345-8,  350;  tee  also  "  Belt- 
Realisation." 

Phariseeism,  130,  509. 

Pictures,  106-7,  445-6,  471. 

Pinero,  Sir  A.,  171. 

Place,  Francis,  170. 

Plant  Metaphor,  36  et  seq.,  42-5. 

PJasticitv,  12,  43,  44-5,  70,  73,  138,  156, 
18i),  190-1,  195-9,  204,205,206,237, 
420 ;  see  also  "  In.stincts." 

P/ato,  284,  ;^2,  412,  421. 

Pleasures,  Kinds  of,  540. 

Poetry,  188,  465,  470-1,  475,  490. 

Politics,  78,  503-5. 

Pope,  301,  324. 

Poverty,  414. 

Practice  v.  Theory,  Value  of  Experi- 
ence, etc.,  117,  138, 142,  290,  316-19. 
.350. 

"Precision"  (in  Statistics),  see  "Re- 
liability." 

Prejudice,  sec  "  Egoism." 

Pride,  78, 1.30,  .362;  see  also  "  Egoism." 

Pride  in  Work,  see  "Artistry." 

"Probable  Error,"  248-9. 

"Product-Moment  Formula,"  269. 

Professional  Egoi.sm,  68,  71,  et  seq., 
3-9-9-2;  see  also  "  Egoism." 

Professorships,  141-50,  344, 

Progress  of  Ideas,"  193-4, 221, 222, 361 ; 
see  "  Ideas,"  "Social  Heredity." 

Promotion  (of  Children),  249-50,  268. 

Promotion  and  Appointment  (of 
Teachers,  Officials,  etc.),  51,  54, 
232,  253,  2a3,  284,  288-93,  296-7, 
818-53, 356, 336, 371-85, 427,  432,  4.%. 


Protestantism,  (5,  74-9,  103,  280;   u« 

also  "Puritanism." 
Psychology,  Psycho 

898,461-2,465 '.I 
Publication,  91 ;  «"    .  i 

Book." 
Public   Schools,  2-7,    15-6,  49.  50,  54, 

169,  172-8,  189,  218,  226  7,  827-9. 
Punishment,  Corporal,  129,  400. 
Puritanism,  171,  212,  214,  518-5. 

Quakerism,  65. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers,    "  Paper 

Quahflcations,"  etc.,  2c*9-90,  330; 

see  also  "  Promotion." 
Questioning,  20,  442. 

liaiiuey.  Sir  W.,  140. 

"  Rank  Methods "  of  determining 
Correlation,  273-6. 

Ravenhill,  Mitts,  147. 

Jiaymont,  Professor,  547. 

Readidg,  252,  399, 447-8,  500-1. 

Reason,  1.56,  158,  16.3,  175,  179-182, 
211,  4:}9. 

Records  of  Ability,  292-3,  318,  .351.  402, 
4.36,  479;  «€«  also  "  Intelligence." 

"  Reliability  "  (in  Statistics),  245,  247. 

Religious  Instruction,  Religious  Difll- 
culty,  37,  18;^,  207,  2"i7.  342,  .396-7, 
485,  548-9,  552-63 ;  see"  Morals." 

Reports,  Kchool,  455,  457 ;  set  also 
"  Inspection." 

Revenge,  209. 

/{(><-,  Dr.,  288. 

Rigidity.  Mental,  60;  see  also  "Plas- 
ticity "  and  "  Adulthood." 

Riley,  Mr.  Athelstan,  555. 

Ritual,  A  School,  183,  367,  505,  529, 
559-64. 

Robertson  of  Bri'ihton,  547. 

Rollit,  Sir  A.,  139. 

Roiuieau,  27-8,  42,  45. 

Riinciman,  Mr.,  418. 

Raskin,  13,22-3,  114,412. 

Sacrament.  79,  80. 

Sadler,  Dr.  M.,  42,  556. 

Sainle-Beuve,  4-'l. 

Salaries,  333,  862,  370,  387,  405,  411-29, 
512. 

Sehiller,  304,  546. 

School  Books,  Production  of,  967| 
499-502. 

Schopenhauer,  72. 

Science,  139,  2;J6,  342-8,  471,  492. 

Scots,  The,  338-40. 

Scott,  332. 

Scout  Movement,  39,  170  399,  601. 

Scriptural  Instruction,  287;  (M  also 
"  Religious  Instruction." 

Sectarianism,  see  "Protestantism." 

Selection  of  Teachers,  tee  "Pro- 
motion." 

Self-Activity,  tee  "Self-Realisation." 

Self-Expression,  tee  "Self-Realisa- 
tion." 
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Self-Realisation,  27,  36,  37,  57,   118, 

187,  198,  286.  299,  454,  469. 
Setnvielweiss,  89-92. 
Sensuality,  58. 
Sexual  Ethics,  542-3. 
Shakespeare,  14, 31,  62, 96, 171, 188, 362, 

443.  472. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Bernard,  3,  12,  14,  26-7,  41, 

4.3, 76,  80,  87,  93-4,  95,  114,  141,  142, 

161, 184-214, 217, 233, 291,  890,  425-6, 

476,  515,  530,  532. 
Shelden,  Mr.,  560. 
SJierulan,  3,  11,  42. 
Shifts,  School,  484-5. 
Sidis,  Dr.  B  ,  154, 182. 
Silence,  Official,  298-300,  309-10. 
Sin,    Original,    Unpardonable,    etc., 

46-7,  68,  92,  208-9. 
••  Skew  Curve,"  243,  253. 
Smile»,  328. 
Smith,  Dr.  G.  A.,  396. 
Snedden,  Dr.,  see  "Dutton. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley,  Mr.,  30,  124,  804-5, 

394. 
Snobbery,  Nepotism,  etc.,  48-9,  207, 

283,318-19,  338,339,45.3. 
Social  Heredity,   29,  88,  46,   48,    196, 

200,  206,  533,  552. 
Socialism,  74,  78,  190,  194,  412. 
Social  Prejudices,  see  "Snobbery." 
Spearman,  Dr.  C,  7,  238,  273-6,  292, 

854-5,  356,  399,  432,  433,  437. 
Specialists,  118-9,  340-5. 
Speed, 325. 
Spencer,  H.,  140. 
Squire,  7,  220,  262. 
Standard    Deviation,    247 ;    see   also 

"  Variability." 
Standards,  433-5,  486. 
Starhuck,  Professor,  163. 
Statistical    Methods,    231-279,    325-6, 

486-8. 
Stead,  W.  T..  501. 
Steer,  Mr.  W.  B.,  309. 
Stevenson,  G.,V1. 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  166. 
Stoll,  Dr.  O.,  154. 
Stout,  Professor  G.  E,,  153. 
"Subjects,"  School,  397-8,  469,  494-8. 
Stidermann,  H.,  28,  62-3. 
Suggestion  Book,  91-2,  360-3,  378,  399, 

403,  408-9,  410,  454. 
Suggestion,  Suggestibilitv,  105,  106-7, 

152,  167-9,  172.  179,  380,  463-5. 
Superman,  tee  "Eugenics." 
Supervision,  see  "Criticism." 
Syllabus,  The  Yearly,  448. 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  254,  324,  510. 
Systematic  Instruction  in  Morals,  etc., 

see  '•  Morals." 

Tact,  32.  161-2. 
Tchekof,  544. 

Teacher,  Class  or  Assistant,  369-72, 
373-4,  427,  485. 


Teacher,  Head,  2',o,  288,  369-72,  427^ 
461-2,  467. 

Teachers  on  Committees,  295. 

Teachers'  Organisations,  289-90,  318. 

Teacher,  Teacher  and  Administi'ator, 
Teacher  and  Doctor,  etc.,  9,  29, 
83,  96,  288,  -294,  314,  401,  412-15, 
427,  457-9,  460-1,  479;  sec  also 
"Promotion,"  "  Freedom." 

Technique,  see  "  Mechanical." 

Tedium,  1.59-61. 

Temperance,  Temperance  Teaching, 
etc.,  156,  193,  322,  424,  539-41. 

Terminology,  see  "  Language." 

Testimonials,  349-51,  382. 

Tests,  Sensory  and  Motor,  437-8. 

Theatre,  see  "Drama." 

Theory,  see  "  Practice." 

Theses,  Educational,  363-7,  376. 

Thorndike,  Professor,  7,  8,  47,  193,  220, 
237,  254,  262,  288,  324-5,  368,  403, 
436,  498. 

Thoroughness,  397-8. 

Thring,  E.,  319,  398. 

Time,  Exploitation  of,  381-6. 

Time-tables,  40,  491-8 ;  see  "  Intensive 
Method." 

Titche  er.  Professor,  165-6  176,299. 

Titian,  .322. 

Tolstoy,  540. 

Tompkins,  A.,  Professor,  310. 

Training,  see  "  Instruction." 

University  Training,  English  Uni- 
versities, etc.,  11,  49,  329. 

Variability,  238-9,  214-58,  2(>7-8. 

Vaughan,  Father  B.,  161. 

Verdi,  322. 

Veselins,  548. 

Vested  Interests,  123-4. 

"Vile  Abortionism,"  189,  197-8,  210; 

see  also  "  Plasticity." 
Viva-Voee  Methods,  Interviews,  etc., 

108,  345-8,  .3;)5. 
Waoner,  506,  5 '5,  545. 
Wallas,  Mr.  Graham,  170,  298,  365,  414. 
Ward  Professor,  165. 
Weissmann,  Professor,  '.:24-5. 
Wells,  Mr.  H.  G.,  46.  51,  138,  140,  199, 

203,  222.  327-8,  543. 
Welton,  Professor,  47,  48, 176-7, 380,  459. 
Wesley,  .372. 
White,  82. 

Wilde,  Oscar,  14,  173. 
Winch,  Mr.,  143,  144,  261,  433. 
Wire-pulling,    289,    318-19;    see    also 

"  Snobbery." 
Witchcraft,  82,  102. 
Woman.  78,  HI,  291,  387,  412-5,  469. 
Words;  Power  of,  see  "  Language." 
Wordsivorth,  42,  110,  508. 
Wundt,  Professor,  17,  154,  508;  509. 
Young,  Imposing  Adult  Views  on  26,. 

36,  40-1 ;  see  "  Vile  Abortionism." 
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